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ABI 

Abele Tree. See Populus. 

Abelmoschus See Hibiscus. 

Abies (the Fir), a genus of trees of the 
coniferous tribe, well-known for the va- 
luable timber that is produced by many 
of the species. It was formerly con- 
sidered a part of the genus Pinus itself ; 
but modern botanists nave followed the 
popular practice, and have distinguished 
it. The origin of the Latin name is un- 
known ; that of the English appellation 
is the Saxon furhwudu, fir-wood. 

Class 21, 8. Monoecia Monadelphia, 
Nat Ord. Conifer a. 

The characters are — flowers monoeci- 
ous. Males. — Catkins simple, solitary , 
terminal, or axillary . Stamens obtuse , 
and often callous at the apex, terminated 
by a jagged membrane ; joined in form of 
a column at their base ; separate above . 
Females. — Catkins somewhat cylindri- 
cal; their scales two-flowered, imbri- 
cated, and having frequently at their 
base externally a bractea, which is either 
very short or lengthened beyond the 
scales themselves , and terminated by a 
taper point. Cones more or less cylin- 
drical; the scales imbricated and woody, 
but not thickened at the extremity ; 
seeds ending in a membranous wing. 
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Trees of various sizes , usually with a 
straight , conical , undivided trunk , from 
which proceed spreading , horizontal, or 
drooping branches, arranged in a pyra- 
midal manner; leaves either solitary , 
or collected in little fascicles, deciduous 
or evergreen. 

From Pinus, or the pine tree, the fir 
is obviously distinguished by its more 
pyramidical form, and by its leaves 
arising singly from around the stem, not 
by two, or three, or a greater number, 
from out of a membranous shrivelling 
sheath, as well as by the characters in 
the fructification above described. Its 
species form four very natural tribes, of 
the first of wnich, the silver fir may be 
taken as the representative ; of the se- 
cond, the Norway svruce ; of the third, 
the larch ; and of the fourth, the cedar 
of L ebanon. M ost of these are interest- 
ing either for the excellence of their 
wood or as objects of ornament 

Sect. I. Leaves growing singly round 
the branches, and all turned towards 
one side . 

Silvers. — I. Abies Picea (the silver 
fir), Pinus Picea , Lin., sp. pi., 1420. 
Leaves solitary, arranged like the teeth 
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of a comb, flat, emarginate , pectinate, o f 
a whitish colour underneath . Cones 
erect, with very blunt closely-pressed 
scales , shorter than the taper-pointed in- 
fleoced bractece . 

The silver fir displays a more stable 
and majestic form tnan any other of the 
firs ; and is readily known by its leaves 
having their points all turned towards 
the sky. The branches are not very 
numerous, and the bark is smooth and 
delicate. The upper surface of the 
leaves is of a fine vivid green, and their 
under surface has two white lines run- 
ning lengthwise on each side of the 
miarip, giving the leaves that silvery 
look which has given rise to the name. 
The cones are large, and grow erect, of 
a greenish-purple colour, bristling with 
renexed taper points of the bractece that 
subtend tne scales, and w T hen warm 
weather comes on they soon shed 
their seeds. Planks of indifferent qua- 
lity, on account of their softness, are 
sawn from its trunk, w hich also yields 
Burgundy pitch and Strasburgh turpen- 
tine. Duhamel observes, that the silver 
fir pours out turpentine so freely, that it 
is seldom necessary to make incisions 
through the bark for that purpose For 
its successful cultivation in this country 
it requires strong land, such as will suit 
the oak, and a sheltered situation; it 
will then become a very large tree. Its 
trunk sometimes arrives at one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and six feet in 
diameter. It is said to grow slowly 
for the first fifteen pears, but after- 
wards with great rapidity. In Ireland 
it has been observed, that no tree attains 
to so large a size so speedily as the silver 
fir; some at forty years growth (in a 
w T et clay on a rock), measuring twelve 
feet in circumference at the ground, and 
eight feet at five feet high ; containing 
seventy-six feet of solid timber. From 
a communication to Mr. Lambert, it ap- 
pears that trees have been felled, which, 
at one hundred years of age, contained 
six loads, or two hundred and forty 
cubic feet of timber. A plant in Wo- 
burn Park is recorded to have grown for 
one hundred and ten years at the rate of 
one foot in height, and nearly three and 
a half cubic feet per annum. A native 
of the mountains of the middle and 
south of Europe, in stony, dry, exposed 
situations. Its favourite district seems 
to be on the Pollino, and in the forest of 
Rubia, in the kingdom of Naples, where 


it is found in Jill its grandeur, often 
grow ing from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
richly meriting the name pulcherrima 
(most beautiful), applied to it by Virgil. 
In 1739, it was cultivated in Chelsea 
Garden ; but, as thirty-six fine tree are 
mentioned by Plot and Ray as growing 
near Newport, in Shropshire, it must 
have been n ere much sooner. It is the 
sapin of the French. 

2. Abies SiBiRiCA(the Siberian silver 
fir), Pin us Sibt'rica and Pinus Pichia 
of the gardens. — Scarcely anything cer- 
tain lias been published of this tree, 
which, according to Linnccus, Mr. Lam- 
bert, and others, is the same jus the Abies 
Picea, but which Russian botanists have 
distinguished as a particular species. 
Gmcnn describes it as a native of all 
mrts of Siberia, as far as 53 degs. north 
at. in mountainous regions, especially 
in the upper country lying between the 
Irtisch and the Ob, w here it forms dense 
woods. The Russians call it pichia or fir. 

3. Abies grandis (Great Californian 
fir), Pinus grandis , Douglas and Lam- 
bert Leaves long, narrow , very blunt , 
whitish beneath , all turned one way. 
Cones oblong, erect, rather curved, with 
very broad, uneven, downy scales, which 
are longer than the bractece. — Found, by 
Mr. Douglas, in low', moist valleys, in 
Northern California, where it attains 
the height of two hundred feet. The 
wood is soft, w hite, and of inferior qua- 
lity. Cones from three to four inches 
long ; bractese very short, jagged, two- 
lobed, with a short intermediate point 

4. Abies Balsamea (the Balm of 
Gilead fir), Pinus Balsamea, Lambert, 
t 41 . Leaves flat , silvery while beneath, 
either emarginate or entire at the point, 
all curved towards the upper side . 
Cones cylindrical, oblong, erect, with 
rounded, even , undivided, short-pointed, 
scales . — Found, in the coldest parts of 
North America, but always in detached 
individuals, never in large masses. It 
extends also along the ridge of the 
Alleghanies, as far as the crests of the 
mountains of North Carolina. It forms 
a small, slender, but elegant tree, rarely 
more than forty feet high, with a dia- 
meter of from tw r elve to fifteen inches. 
The cones are four or five inches long, 
and about an inch in diameter; of a 
most beautiful glossy deep purple co- 
lour, inclining to black ; and there ex- 
udes from them great quantities of a 
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transparent resin, which has a very rich 
appearance. The buds and leaves are re- 
markably fragrant, and during the sum- 
mer send out a pleasing terebinthinatc 
odour. Its wood is lignt, of a pale yel- 
low colour, and slightly resinous ; but 
of little value, and is chiefly split up 
into staves for fish barrels. The English 
name has been given in consequence of 
a resemblance between the clear, trans- 
parent greenish-yellow turpentine, which 
is obtained from numerous cysts in its 
bark, and the balm of Gilead of the 
shops ; it is commonly known under the 
name of Canadian balsam . The Indians 
use the balsam to fresh wounds; it | 
seems to have the same virtue as the 
bells am copaiba. The dose is generally 
from twenty-five to forty-five drops. 

In England this is a tree of orna- 
mental appearance when young, on the 
skirts of plantations, but it rarely ac- 
quires any considerable size or height, 
and scarcely surviving above twenty 
years, which seems to be about the natural 
period of its existence. Mr. Lambert re- 
marks, that some of the largest trees of 
this species are at Woburn Abbey, the i 
seat of the Duke of Bedford, and at j 
Warwick Castle, the seat of the Earl of j 
Warwick, where they are said to be con- j 
siderably more than twenty years old, 
contrary to what was supposed both by I 
Miller and others, who nave observed 
that they do not last even so long in j 
many situations. But the finest plants j 
are to be found at Longleat, the seat of 
the Marquis of Bath. It does not thrive 
well in the neighbourhood of London, 
not growing to any large size, and soon 
decaying alter it is removed out of the 
nursery. It was formerly growing 
(1696), in the Bishop of London's gar- 
den, at Fulham; and of late years a 
great number of the trees have been 
raised from seeds brought from V irginia, 
where it is mdigenuous. 

5. Abies Fraseri (the double balsam 
fir), Pinus Fraseri , Lambert, vol i., 
t 42. Leaves solitary , linear , emargi- 
nate, silvery-white beneath. Cones ob- 
long, squarrose. Bracteae somewhat leafy, 
inversely cordate , mucronate , reflexed . — 
Found, on the high mountains of Caro- 
lina, by the late Mr. Fraser, by whom it 
was introduced into England. Mr. 
Pursh also met with the species on the 
Broad Mountains, Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lambert, it is little more 
than a shrub, seldom exceeding ten feet 


in height, and more frequently (at least 
in this country), much less. That bo- 
tanist considers it well suited for lawns 
and pleasure-grounds, in situations 
where it is wanted to break particular 
lines, but not to interrupt the view. A 
fine specimen exists in the nursery of 
Mr. Lee, at Hammersmith. 

6. Abies nobilis (large-bracted fir), 
Pinas nobilis , Douglas and Lambert. 
Leaves very numerous, falcate, all turned 
one way, of nearly the same colour on 
both sides . Cones oblong , erect , with 
rounded broad scales concealed by the long 
wedge-shaped two-lobed jagged scales, 
which are bent back, and terminate ab- 
ruptly in a rigid elongated point . — A 
majestic tree, forming vast forests upon 
the mountains of Northern California, 
where it was found by Mr. Douglas. 
The timber is said to be of excellent 
quality. The cones are about six inches 
long. 

j 7- Abies Webbiana (Webb's fir), Pi- 

! nus Webbiana, Lambert, t. 44. Leaves 
linear, solitary , flat, spreading, and 
turned one way , silvery-white beneath , 
with a deep notch at the extremity. 
Cones oblong, erect , obtuse, with very 
broad , rounded , even scales . — According 
to the account of Captain Webb, who 
first discovered it, this remarkable spe- 
cies attains the height of eighty or 
ninety feet, with a diameter near the 
ground of three or four feet The leaves 
are about one inch long, of a beautiful 
bright green, having a wnite stripe along 
the centre. The silvery hue of its bark, 
the beautiful contrast of the leaves with 
the rich purple of the cone, glittering 
with globules of transparent resin, pro- 
duce in combination one of the most 
striking objects which can well be ima- 
gined. Inhabiting the colder regions of 
Northern India, and found among a 
flora that is more Siberian in its cna- 
racter than Indian, there can lie no rea- 
sonable doubt of its being well able to 
withstand the rigour of the winters of 
this country. Plants that have been ob- 
tained for our gardens, within the last 
few years, have an air of health and ro- 
bust strength that promises most favour- 
ably for its introduction as a common 
forest-tree. They are, however, like 
the Norway spruce, and many others, 
ill adapted to bear frost after they 
have once begun to grow. High and 
dry stations, where me late frosts of 
spring are little felt, would (it is to be 
b 2 
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presumed) be the most eligible for ex- 
periments upon its naturalization. The 
natives call it oumur , and extract an in- 
digo or purple pigment from the cones, 
and use the wood for making planes. 

8. Abies Canadensis (the hemlock 
spruce fir), P intis Canadensis , Lambert, 
t. 45. Leaves flat, arranged irregularly 
in two rows , when young , downy as well 
as the young slender branches . Cones 
small , scarcely longer than the leaves , 
ovate , sharp pointed with rather acute , 
even, entire scales; seeds very small. 

This is an elegant tree, rising to the 
height of seventy or eighty feet, and 
measuring from two to throe feet in dia- 
meter. It appears to be of slow growth, 
not arriving at its full dimensions in 
less than two hundred years. When 
from twenty-five to thirty feet high, its 
form is exceedingly elegant, but when 
old, its huge limbs are apt to be rent 
and broken by winds and snow; and 
their naked stumps sticking out beyond 
the young and verdant foliage, give the 
trees an air of decrepitude and decay. 
The wood is of little value being neither 
sound nor durable. The bark is exceed- 


ingly valuable for tanning ; mixed with 
oak-bark, it is said to be, much better 
than oak-bark alone. It bears clip- 
ping well, and is therefore adapted, 
like the yew, to the construction of live- 
fences. A great deal of the essence of 
spruce is extracted from its shoots. 
The most northerly situation in which 
this tree is found is about Hudson's 
Bay, in lat 51 degs. Near Quebec it 
forms extensive forests; in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Vermont, and the 


upper part of New Hampshire, it is ex- 
tremely common ; but in the middle and 
southern states it is confined to the 


Alleghanies and their dependent ridges, 
where it inhabits the sides of torrents 


and the bleakest situations. 

9. Abies dumosa (the deciduous sil- 
ver fir), Pinus dumosa , Lambert, t 40. 
Leaves flat, all turned one way , serrulate 
towards the points , covered beneath with 
a milkwhite bloom Cones terminal, erect , 
ovate , blunt , very small , with lax , ovate , 
very blunt scales. — A tree seventy or 
eignty feet high, with a clear trunk of 
from fifteen to twenty feet, and a spread- 
ing, very branchv head. Leaves about 
an inch long, falling off at a very early 
period, and so exceedingly deciduous, 
that the slightest shake of the branch is 
sufficient to detach them ; very bright 


green, and shining. Cone not above an 
inch long, pale brown, nearly smooth, 
with several minute scales at its base ; 
the scales ovate and very obtuse, sub- 
tended by a short kidney-shaped brac- 
teffi ; seeds very small. The wood is of 
bad quality, being liable to warp, on 
which account it is not much employed. 
Found in the northern parts of India, in 
the provinces of Nepal, Bhoton, and 
Gossaingsthan, one of the lofty peaks of 
the Himalays, where it is known by the 
names tangshing and changathasi-dhup. 

10. Abies Reugiosa (the sacred 
Mexican fir), Pinus Religiosa, Hum- 
boldt and Kunth, Nov. gen. et sp. pi. 
vol. ii., p. 5. ; Lambert, t. 43. Young 
branches quite smooth . Leaves ar- 
ranged in two rows , sharp pointed ', co- 
vered beneath with a glaucous bloom. 

It is described as a lofty tree, resem- 
bling slbies Picea and Balsamea , from 
which it is distinguished by its sharp- 
pointed leaves. The flowers are un- 
known. According. to Mr. Lambert, the 
cones are like those of the Cedar of 
Lebanon , but smaller, and almost black, 
which most probably, in the fresh state, 
was a deep purple. From specimens 
brought by Mr. Graham, from Mexico, 
we should suppose this to be a very beau- 
tiful tree ; the leaves are longer, and the 
branches more slender than those of any 
other of the silver tribe. The branches 
are used for adorning the churches in 
Mexico, where it is called Oyamel . 
Found by Humboldt, on the lower hills 
of Mexico, between Masatlan and Chil- 
pantzingo, at an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet. Deppe and Schiede found it 
upon the cold mountains of Orizaba, at 
tne highest limit of arborescent vege- 
tation. 

11. Abies hirtella (the hairy fir), 
Pinus hirtella , Humboldt and Kunth, 
Nov. gen. et sp. pi. ii., p.5. Young 
branches covered with hairs. Leaves 
arranged in two rows, flat, acute , covered 
with glaucous bloom beneath . — Known 
only from the incomplete account of 
Humboldt, who found it on the moun- 
tains of Mexico, near El Guarda, be- 
tween Guchilaque and the city of 
Mexico, growing at an elevation of be- 
tween eight thousand and nine thousand 
feet He describes it as a small tree, 
three or four times as high as a man. 
Its cones and flowers are wholly un- 
known. The leaves are about an inch 
and a quarter long. 
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12 Abies Smithiana (the Indian sil- 
ver fir), Pinus Smithiana , Wallich. 
Plant As. rarior., vol. iii., p. 24, t. 246. 
Leaves slender , four-cornered, whitish 
beneath , a little turned towards one side. 
Cones erect , ovate , oblong , triM obovate , 
rounded , even scales. — A tree of enor- 
mous size, with nearly opposite branches, 
covered with short down, and so ar- 
ranged as to form generally two rows. 
Leaves dark green, from an inch to an 
inch and a half in length. Cones from 
four to six inches long, brown, very even, 
and covered with a glaucous bloom. 
Seeds small. A native of the mountains 
next the Himalayeh, where it is called by 
the natives raga. N othing more is known 
of this plant, which is omy described in 
Dr. Wallich* s work, above quoted. 

Sect. II. Leaves growing singly round 

the brandies , and all spreading equally . 

Spruces. — 1. Abies communis (Nor- 
way spruce fir), Pinus Abies , Lambert, 
t o5. Leaves scattered , somewhat four- 
cornered , mucronate. Cones cylindrical , 
pendulous , with blunt , wavy, slightly- 
toothed scales . 

The Norway spruce fir is the loftiest 
of our European trees, attaining from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, with a very 
straight trunk, and throwing out its 
spreading branches so as to form an 
elegant pyramid, and is readily known 
by its leaves of one uniform dull-green 
colour spread equally round the branches, 
and by its long pendant cones. Though 
not a native ot tnis island, few trees have 
been more generally or longer cultivated 
here. The timber is inferior to that of 
the common pine in durability and 
bulk, and being often knotty, is not pro- 
portionally strong for horizontal bear- 
ings with that timber. White Norway 
deal, however, is used for a great variety 
of purposes in building ; and the entire 
trees are more prized than any other for 
masts for small craft, for spars both for 
marine purposes and on land. What 
constitutes the value of this fir is, that 
its timber is equally durable at any age, 
like that of the larch ; and what renders 
it peculiarly adapted for masts, spars, 
scaffolding poles, &c. is its habit, almost 
in every case, whether standing single 
or together, of growing perfectly erect 
and straight. The tree may be cut for 
rods, stakes, and scythes, or other im- 
plement handles, when the trunk at the 
base is not more than two inches in 


diameter, and the bark, being kept on it, 
it will prove almost as durable as the 
larch, Pontey says, that poles of spruce 
are so far inferior to those of larch, that 
they are more apt to crack when exposed 
whole to the influence of the sun and 
air; but in all other respects they are 
nearly equal to it, and in straightness 
surpass it. It will not, however, grow 
in elevated situations, where the common 
pine and larch will flourish. 

No tree will yield greater profit than 
the spruce fir in cold land — no tree is 
more beautiful standing single on turf 
in large plantations, or more useful for 
shelter m cold soils and situations. 
When growing singly in a rich soil, 
separately from other trees, this forms 
one of the most beautiful objects that 
can be imagined, with its long drooping 
branches touching the very ground, and 
its regular pyramidal figure: and in 
other situations, the long sweeping fen- 
like branches, often broken down by 
loads of snow, or the effect of boisterous 
winds, are said to have a grand effect in 
Alpine landscapes, and have been well 
employed in the sublime compositions 
of Salvator Rosa, and the German en- 
gravers. 

In Norway it arrives at maturity in 
| seventy or eighty years. Trees of such 
| an age are what are usually cut down 
I for exportation, and each yields on an 
average, three pieces of timber, eleven 
I or tw r elve feet tong; if an incision is 
i made into the bark, a clear tenacious 
fluid issues, which concretes into a 
resinous substance, known by the name 
of Resina Abielis. This after being 
boiled in water, and strained through a 
linen cloth, is called in the Pharmacopias 
Burgundy Pitch. m But if the boiling of 
the native resin is continued till the 
w-ater is wholly evaporated, and wdne 
vinegar is at this time added, a substance 
named Colophonium is formed. 

Burgundy Pitch, which is chiefly im- 
ported from Saxony, is of a solid con- 
sistence, yet somewhat soft, of a reddish 
brown colour, and not disagreeable in 
smell. It is entirely confined to ex- 
ternal use, and was formerly an ingre- 
dient in several ointments and plasters. 
In inveterate coughs, affections of the 
lungs, and other internal complaints, 
plasters of this resin, by acting as a to- 
pical stimulus, are frequently found of 
considerable service. 

In forests, impenetrable to the rays 
of the sun, the incisions are usually 
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made on the south side, hut in different 
situations this is not always the prac- 
tice ; the side most exposed to rain is 
never subjected to incisions. If only 
one incision be made in a spruce, there 
will be a supply of resin from twenty- 
five to thirty years. A vigorous tree, 
planted in a good soil, will yield in one 
year thirty or forty pounds of juice. 

The effluvia of the Norway spruce are 
supposed to effect a salubrious impreg- 
nation and coolness of the air, on whicli 
account it is usual in Sweden to cut the 
branches into pieces of about half a lin- 
er's length, and strew them on the 
oors of apartments tenanted by inva- 
lids. Jonston, in his Deudrographia , 
speaks of the wholesomeness of walking 
in groves of pines, and Linnseus informs 
us, that the Laplanders apply the young 
shoots to the head, for tne removal of 
pains in that part Fresh cones, boiled 
m whey, and brewed with pine tops, are 
accounted good in inveterate scurvies. 
This species is an excellent shelter for 
the most valuable game. Linnaeus has 
five varieties in his Flora Suecica, but 
they are insignificant 

Li the Kcw Catalogue , it is said that 
the Norway spruce was cultivated in 
Chelsea Gardens in 1739; but it is 
scarcely credible that it should not have 
been introduced here before, though we 
have not at present found any direct 
evidence for it 

2. Abies orientals (the oriental 
fir), Pinus oriental is, Lambert, t. 39. 
Leaves very short and dense , uniformly 
imbricated , quadrangular , with a callous 
point . Cones are small , tapering , ovate, 
cylindrical pendulous , their scales some- 
what rhomboid . 

This species is kflown chiefly by a 
figure published by Mr. Lambert after a 
drawing by Aubriet, the celebrated 
draftsman# who accompanied Toume- 
fort in his journey to the Levant It 
was found by that traveller on lofty 
mountains above the convent of St. 
John, twenty-five miles south-east of 
Trebisonde. It has been subsequently 
met with, by Russian botanists, in the 
woods of Mingrelia, and near Teflis by 
Sir Gore Ouseley, who sent specimens 
to Mr. Lambert, which enabled him to 
speak decidedly as to the specific dis- 
tinction of this species, although but 
little has been added to our general in- 
formation. It appears to be the only 
one of the spruce tribe that Toumefort 
found in the Levant 


3. Abies alba (the white spruce fir), 
Pinus alba, Lambert, t. 36. Leaves 
rather glaucous , spreading equally round 
the branches, four-corned, somewhat pun- 
gent. Cones narrow, oval, tapering to- 
wards the point , with even, undivided 
scales. — Found along with Abies nigra , 
in the colder regions of North America; 
according to Michaux, it does not ad- 
vance so far to the northward as that 
species, from which it is known only by 
its smaller size, the trunks rarely ex- 
ceeding forty or fifty feet in height, but 
also by the bluish cast which character- 
izes tne foliage, and which gives it a 
much lighter appearance than the som- 
bre Abies nigra : Dr. Richardson, how- 
ever, states “ that it was the most north- 
erly tree observed in Franklin's Polar 

i 'ourney. The timber is of inferior qua- 
ity. From the fibres of the root, mace- 
rated in water, the Canadians prepare 
the thread with which they sew together 
the birch-bark that forms their canoes. 
Its resin is also used to render the seams 
water-tight, and was the only tree that 
the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea had 
access to while growing; and they con- 
trived to make pretty strong bows from 
it by joining pieces of its wood together." 

It vies with Abies communis in general 
form, but not in loftiness ; the leaves are 
smaller, more swelling upwards, and 
more incurv ed, and the bark of the trunk 
whiter. Mr. Lambert strongly recom- 
mends the cultivation of this species on 
a large scale, “because it becomes a tree 
of considerable magnitude, the timber of 
whicli may be advantageously employed, 
and because situations which are unfa- 
vourable to the progress of manyother 
pines, are good for this ; it flourishes on 
oor and rocky land, a soil apparently 
ut just sufficient to hold the roots, en- 
ables it to grow." And he observes, 
41 there are many heaths and waste lands 
in this and in the sister kingdom which 
might be applied to its cultivation ; and 
as proofs that Hounslow and Bagshot 
Heaths are not unsuitable,” mentions the 
flourishing plantations of Whitton and 
its vicinity; Milton Abbey, in Dorset- 
shire, and the grounds of the Earl of 
Tankerville, at Walton, are named by 
Mr. Lambert as stations where fine spe- 
cimens of this species may be seen. 
The bark is said to be occasionally used 
for tanning. Cultivated in England by 
Bishop Compton, before 1700. 

4. Abies nigra (the black spruce fir), 
Pinus nigra, Lambert, t. 37. Leaves 
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spreading equally round the stem , short , 
J bur-come red, Cones ovale , oblongs ob- 
tuse , with ragged rounded scales. — The 
trunk is remarkable for the perfect re- 
gularity with which it diminishes from 
tne base upwards. The head is of a 
regularly pyramidal figure, the branches 
spreading almost horizontally, and not 
inclining towards the earth, as in the 
Norway spruce. The cones (hardly 
above an inch long), are crowded about 
the sides of the last-year's shoots, which 
have protruded beyond them, and be- 
fore they become dry, are of a rich deep 
purple. In Canada and Nova Scotia, 
the seed ripens about the end of No- 
vember, but is not shed before the fol- 
lowing spring. The timber is of great 
value on account of its strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity. It is employed 
for the yards of ships; and in Ame- 
rica, in districts where the oak is scarce, 
also for their knees, from a portion 
of the base of the trunk, connected 
with one of the largest diverging roots ; 
floors are occasionally laid with it, 
but it is not so well adapted for this 
usage, as the planks are apt to split. 
From its young branches is extracted 
the essence of spruce , so well knowm as 
a useful antiscorbutic in long voyages. 

A native of the most inclement regions 
of North America, especially in swampy 
situations, and in the valleys between 
ridges of low hills, where the soil is 
deep, black, and humid. In such situa- 
tions are found the finest forests of this 
species, and there, although the frees 
are so crowded together as often not 
to be more than four or five feet apart, 
the timber arrives at the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, with a dia- 
meter of from fifteen to twenty inches. 
The firs in the landscapes of northern 
scenery, illustrating Captain Franklin's 
Polar Expedition, are of this species, 
which, however, Dr. Richardson did not 
observe higher than 65 degs. north lat 
This tree is not so much cultivated in 
this country as it deserves. 

5. Abies rubra (red spruce fir), 
Lambert, t 33. Leaves solitary , awl- 
shaped. Cones oblong , obtuse . Scales 
rounded, , somewhat cloven, the margin 
entire , the common filament shorter than 
the bracteaes. — This species is of more 
humble growth than the nigra,. which 
it most resembles, except that the leaves 
are awl-shaped; the unripe cones of a 
pale purplish-green, and when ripe rather 


oblong than ovate, their scales rounded, 
and not notched, but split, longer, as 
w*cll as of a redder colour ; which cir- 
cumstances distinguish Abies rubra at 
once, wdienitis seen growing along With 
Abies nigra. Michaux, is, however, of 
opinion that this is only a variety of the 
Abies nigra , and that whatever differ- 
ences exist, are due exclusively to the 
influence of soil, and have no dependence 
upon specific peculiarities. The timber 
is universally preferred throughout the 
United States for sail-yards, and, indeed, 
imported for this purpose into Liver- 
pool from Nova Scotia, where it is also 
used in constructing casks for salted 
fish. Found in Nova Scotia and about 
Hudson's Bay, grow ing in a most cold 
soil, seldom attaining a greater height 
than thirty feet, and flowering in May. 

A variety of this free is cultivated m 
the gardens near London, called the 
Long-coned Cornish Fir. The leaves 
arc longer, broader, of a lighter colour, 
and fuller on the branches; the cones 
also are longer. From the appearance 
of the old trees, they may be taken for 
distinct species ; but, since both are pro- 
duced from seeds of the same cone, they 
are certainly only seminal varieties. 

According to Mr. Lambert, the cu- 
rious dwarf fir, called Pinus Clanbrassi- 
liana, the parent free of which is said 
to grow on the Earl of Moira's estate, 
in Ireland, is probably only a variety of 
this species. There is one of these 
dwarf trees in Mr. Lee's garden, at 
Hammersmith. 

6. Abies Douglasii (the Douglas 
Fir), Pinus tazifolia , Lambert, t. 43; 
Pinus Douglasii , Lambert, t. 4 7 and 49. 
Leaves spreading equally , deep green , 
whitish beneath* obtuse. Cones ccrnuous, 
ovate-oblong , with rather uneven cartila- 
ginous scales , much shorter than the 
bractcee , which are three-toothed , the la- 
teral teeth being membranous , with the 
intcmiediatc ones much longer and more 
rigid. — Was first discovered by Mr. 
Menzies, in the voyage of Captain Van- 
couver, but the specimens being without 
cones, it w r as not until Mr. Douglas had 
supplied us with these (having found 
them in the immense forests of North- 
west America, from 43 degs. to 52 degs. 
north lat) that we became acquainted 
with its essential characters. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most distinct, 
as well as the most remarkable, of the 
group to wliicli it belongs. An ever- 
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green tree, with an erect, taper trunk, 
which when old is covered with a rough 
rugged bark from six to nine inches 
thicx, abounding in a clear yellow 
resin, and making excellent fuel. The 
young branches nave their bark filled 
with receptacles of resin, as in the balm 
of Gilead. The timber is heavy, firm, 
of as deep a colour as yew, with very 
few knots, and not in the least liable to 
warp. The trunks vary from two to ten 
feet in diameter, and from one hundred 
to one hundred and eighty feet in 
height. Occasionally, it arrives at still 
greater dimensions; there 6till exists, 
near Fort George, on the Colombia 
River, a stump which, without the bark, 
and at three feet from the ground, 
measures forty-eight feet in circum- 
ference. 

(Mr. Lambert 6aw a plank which, 
after standing some years m a hot room, 
was as straight, and its grain as compact, 
as the first day it was planed). The 
growth is exceedingly rapid; we have 
seen a branch three inches in diameter, 
which was not more than eight years 
old. The aspect of the young branches 
is so deep a green, that they seem as if 
they were more nearly of tne nature of 
a yew than of a spruce. In the autumn, 
their buds are very prominent and 
bright brown. The cones are remark- 
able for the long tridentate bractae 
which stick out far beyond the scales 
themselves. 

A considerable number of plants of 
this important species are now scattered 
among the paries and woods of this 
country, 6ome hundreds having been 
raised and distributed by the Horticul- 
tural Society. It appears to suit this 
climate perfectly, ana ^o be likely to 
prove more valuable than even the larch 
itself, being evergreen, and quite as 
hardy. 

7- Abies Mexziesii (Warted-branch- 
ed Fir), Pinus Menziesii, Douglas, Lam- 
bert. Leaves very short , rigid, rather 
sharp-pointed, whitish beneath, spread- 
ing regularly round the stem , very deci- 
duous. Cone oblong , composed of very 
lax, ragged refuse, ovale, thin scales , 
much longer than the narrow, serrated, 
concealed bracteee. Buds ovate, acute, 
covered with resin. — This is one of those 
remarkable forms which connect the 
different groups together, possessing the 
habit and leaves of the silver firs with 
the cones of the spruces. It is a native 


of Northern California, where it was 
found by Mr. Douglas, who describes 
the wood as being of excellent quality. 
The cones, which are about three inches 
long, are extremely different from those 
of any other species. The branches, 
deprived of their leaves, are covered 
with thin, hard, projecting bases, which 
give them a singularly tuoerculated ap- 
pearance. 

All the species contained in these two 
sections are increased by seeds; they 
may also be propagated both by inarch- 
ing and by cuttings ; but it is found that 

£ lants so obtained are either very short- 
ved or stunted, unhealthy, and inca- 
pable of becoming vigorous trees. In 
6ome of the species such as the balm of 
Gilead and the silver fir , the scales of 
the cones readily separate from their 
axis, so as to render the extraction of 
the seeds a simple and easy operation ; 
but in others, such as tne Norway 
spruces, the scales will neither sepa- 
rate nor open ; in such cases it is neces- 
sary to dry the cones as much as pos- 
sible (but the application of too great a 
heat will injure or destroy vegetation in 
them; and the practice of laving the 
cones on the floor of a malt-kiln, which 
is said to be used by seedsmen, will in 
some measure account for the badness 
of seeds occasionally purchased from 
wholesale dealers) ; then to split them 
by means of an instrument passed up 
their axis, and afterwards to thresh the 
rtions so separated, till the seeds can 
sifted out. 

Like other resinous seeds, these are 
perishable unless sown within a few 
months after the cones have been ga- 
thered ; they will, however, keep much 
longer in the cone than if separated; 
wherefore, they should always be im- 
ported in that state. 

It is usual in the nurseries (where 
the Norway spruce, the silver fir, and 
the balm of Gilead are annually raised 
in large quantities in the open ground 
for the supply of our plantations), to sow 
them in tne spring in heds of light soil, in 
which no recent manure has been mixed 5 
they are buried at various depths, ac- 
cording to the force of the vital energy 
of the species. This has been found by 
experience, as it is said, to be one inch 
for the silver fir, half an inch for the 
spruce, and balm of Gilead; and less 
for the American spruce : it is, however, 
probable that these depths are of very 
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little importance. The best time for 
sowing the seeds of firs, is about the end 
of March; and, when the seeds are 
sown, the place should be covered with 
nets to keep off birds; otherwise, when 
the plants begin to appear with the 
husk of the seed on their tops, the birds 
will pick off the heads of the plants 
and destroy them. Where the quantity 
of seeds to be sown is not great, it will 
be a good way to sow them either in 
boxes or pots, filled with light loam, 
which may be removed from one situa- 
tion to another, according to the season 
of the year; but, if there is a large 
quantity of seed, they should be sown 
on an east or north-east border, where 
they may be screened from the 6un, 
whose heat is very injurious to the 
plants at their first appearance above 
ground. Those seeds which are sown 
in pots or boxes should also be placed 
in a shady situation, but not under trees ; 
and, if they are screened from the sun 
with mats at the time when the plants 
first come up, it will be a good method 
of preserving them. In order to protect 
the surface of the beds from being 
dried while the young seeds are sprouts 
ing, it is generally overspread with a 
thin layer of long straw, which is re- 
moved as soon as the crop begins to ap- 
pear. Most of the sorts will come up 
m about six or seven weeks after they 
are sown ; and in very dry seasons, if 
they are now and then gently refreshed 
with water, it will forward their growth; 
but this must be done with great care and 
caution. During the first season the 
seedlings shoula remain undisturbed; 
the only attention required being to keep 
them free from weeas ; in the following 
spring the young plants are taken up 
carefully, and their roots, being a little 
shortened, are imbedded in rows about 
six inches apart, where they remain for 
one or two years. After this they are 
transplanted into quarters, in rows nine 
inches or a foot apart, the plants being 
about six inches from each other. 
Having remained in this situation for a 
year, they are fit to be transferred to the 
plantation; or they may stand two 
years in the quarters, and then be taken 
up and replaced in a situation of the 
same kind, if circumstances should ren- 
der such a proceeding desirable. On 
no account, however, snould they be al- 
lowed to remain in the nursery quarters 
more than two years at a time without 


being taken out of the ground, because 
they are apt to form long and strong 
roots, which are destroyed in the process 
of transplantation, so that the life of 
many must be either materially injured 
or wholly sacrificed. The silver fir is 
exceedingly hardy, and will grow in any 
soil or situation, but always makes the 
greatest progress in a good rich loamy 
earth. Mr. Nicol remarks, that the sil- 
ver fir grows most luxuriantly in deep 
loamy earth ; but there its wood is soft 
and spungy. It will thrive on bleak 
exposures, and on thin gravelly or sandy 
sou. But that in which we may expect 
its timber in highest perfection, is a 
sandy loam, lying on a gravelly sub- 
soil, or dry rock. On the mountains of 
Switzerland it grows to a vast size, is 
excellent timber, and is used for many 
valuable purposes. As an ornamental 
tree, it is admissable in all extensive de- 
signs, and even on a smaller scale where 
variety is studied. 

The balm of Gilead must be planted 
in a deep, rich, good earth, as it will not 
live long in any other sort of soil. It 
matters little whether it be a black 
mould, or of a sandy nature, provided it 
be deep, and there is room for the roots to 
strike freely. In removing these plants, 
they should be very carefully raised up 
with a trowel, so as not to break off the 
fibres of their roots; nor should they be 
kept too long out of the ground. Du- 
ring the time they are out, their roots 
should be covered, to prevent the wind 
from drying their fibres ; and in plant- 
ing, the earth should be pressed close 
to their roots, to prevent the air from 
penetrating to them. As the interruption 
in the progress of a plant, or the dimi- 
nution in the vegetable stamina, which 
may be caused by transplanting, de- 
pends more on the degree in which 
violence is committed on the habits and 
affections of the root, than on any con- 
stitutional repugnance in the plant to 
removal at a fit season; so it is found, 
that when a tree is to be nursed to an 
advanced growth before it is finally 

n ’ nted out, intermediate removals, care- 
y made at least every alternate year, 
lessen the inconvenience of the last re- 
moval. The root is thereby not only pre- 
vented from taking a local wildness of 
shape, by turning sharply from the ob- 
stacles and stretching unequally through 
the yielding places of the first soil, but it 
is also kept ready to send out the finest 
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terminal fibres, to feed immediately 
upon the soil in which it shall be 
tin ally placed. 

Marshall observes, that the better the 
soil is, the faster will the spruce fir 
grow, though it will thrive very well in 
most of our English lands. In strong 
loamy earth it makes a surprising pro- 
gress ; and it delights in fresh lands of 
all sorts, though ever so poor. On thin 
soils, and in bleak situations, it grows 
slowly j and may therefore become the 
better timber, but on such soils it be- 
comes unsightly. It is difficult to trans- 
plant, for the roots extend widely near 
the surface of the earth ; but if it sur- 
vive one removal, it may afterwards 
be transplanted freely; for the roots 
that have been shortened, send out nu- 
merous little fibres sufficient for its nou- 
rishment In the new ground, always 
insert it at the same depth at which it 
stood before, and let the side which ori- 
ginally faced the south be placed in the 
same relation. 

In respect of timber, it cannot be cul- 
tivated in this country with such advan- 
tage as the Scotch fir, but as an orna- 
mental tree it surpasses it, where the 
soil is favourable. There are some ma- 
jestic spruce firs at Duplin, the seat of 
Lord Kinnoul, which are supposed to be 
the largest in the kingdom. 

The black, white, and red spruce 
firs, appear to thrive best in a deep 
black loam of a middling texture, and 
which iB also subhumid of itself, but 
does not retain stagnant water. They 
will also thrive well on sandy or gravelly 
loams of a moist nature. On dry shal- 
low soils they languish ; nor will they 
thrive on very exposed sites. In deep 
subhumid valleys are to be found those 
most stately in this country. 

They require full space, otherwise 
they become very unsightly, even in 
youth. In America, these trees arrive 
at great magnitude, and produce that 
vast store of masts and spars exported 
thence to Europe ; but in this country, 
the larch excels them in any situation, 
and for timber, for all purposes, is more 
valuable. 

These firs should not be transplanted 
at a height exceeding three feet (as, 
the younger plants are, when set out, 
the better they will suceeed) ; for, al- 
though some sorts will bear transplanting 
at a much greater age, yet the younger 
plants will (under similar circumstances) 


soon overtake the others, and will even- 
tually far outstrip them. Besides which, 
the expense of watering and staking, 
which large plants require, is not need- 
ful with smaller ones. 

The best season to transplant all the 
sorts of firs, is about the latter end of 
March or the beginning of April, just 
before they begin to shoot; the Scotch 

E ine, however, and some of the more 
ardy sorts may be transplanted in 
winter (especially when they are grow- 
ing in strong land, where they may be 
taken up with balls of earth to tneir 
roots) ; yet this is what I would not ad- 
vise for common practice, having fre- 
quently seen it attended with bad conse- 
quences, but those which are removed 
in the spring rarely fail. 

Where these trees are planted in ex- 
posed situations, they should be put 
pretty close together, that they may 
shelter each otner; and, when they 
have grown a few years, part of the 
plants may be cut down to give room 
for the others to grow ; but this must be 
gradually performed, lest by opening 
the plantation too much at once, the air 
should be let in among the remaining 
trees with too great violence, which wifi 
stop their growth. 

Wherever large plantations are de- 
signed to be made, the best method will 
be to raise the plants either upon apart of 
the same land, or as near to the place as 
possible, and also upon the same sort of 
soil; a small piece of ground will be 
sufficient to raise plants enough for 
many acres ; but, as the plants require 
some care in their first raising, if the 
neighbouring cottagers (who have many 
of them small inclosures adjoining to 
their cottages, or, where this is wantr 
ing, a small space be allotted them, 
for the purpose of raising the plants) 
are furnished with the seeds, and di- 
rections for sowing them, and ma- 
naging the young plants till they are 
fit for transplanting, the women and 
children may be usefully employed in 
this work ; and, the proprietors of land 
agreeing with them to take their plants 
when raised at a certain price, it would 
be a great benefit to the poor ; and here- 
by they would be engaged to have a re- 
gard for the plantations when made, and 
prevent their being destroyed. 

No trees are more impatient of prun- 
ing than these. They exude, when 
wounded, so large a quantity of their 
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resinous sap as to become weakened 
even by a few incisions ; and, if they 
have suffered many, they are long be- 
fore they recover from the effects. So 
great is their symmetry, and so uniformly 
will their branches form under favour- 
able circumstances, that it will rarely 
happen that a necessity for the use of 
the pruning-knife can arise. The great 
rule to be observed in their management 
is to allow them ample room for the ex- 
tension of their branches ; if this is at- 
tended to, their beauty is not only en- 
sured, but the rate at which they will 
form their timber will be an ample re- 
compense for the space they may oc- 
cupy. 

The following anatomical description 
of the fir-tree is from An Essay on the 
Operations of the Dry Rot , by Robert 
M* Adams, architect and surveyor ; 1818. 

“The longitudinal divisions of this 
tree, for it appears to me doubtful 
whether they can be called vessels , are 
seemingly of two sorts; and, when 
viewed at right angles to the radiates , 
they appear like a bunch of dressed flax 
or hemp, after being somewhat pressed, 
so as to render the fibres a little wrinkled. 
When viewed parallel to the radiates, 
they have the appearance of a web of 
the same materials, having four or five 
threads of the woof close together, as in 
muslin or cambric, and a space rather 
more than equal to this without any 
woof, similar to the space between 
handkerchiefs in the piece, where the 
warp only appears without any woof: 
and thus they are continued in alternate 
bars one over another, from the extre- 
mities of the filaments of the roots to 
those of the branches. 

“ The radiates lie along that part which 
looks as if it were woven ; and in many 
cases they have the appearance of ves- 
sels of considerable dimensions: but 
this is only to be seen when they are 
filled with coloured matter, which is evi- 
dently turpentine. Where this is not 
visible, there is generally something 
like a very fine dew in miniature on the 
reticular part, standing in rows both 
longitudinally and horizontally. The 
radiates apparently perform the same 
office as m the oak and other trees. 
The sort of network likewise lies in the 
horizontal direction, and breaks the rec- 
tilinear perpendicular pressure of the 
juices contained in the longitudinal ves- 
sels; if such they be. At all events, it 


prevents the juice of the tree from de- 
scending in a right line, whether con- 
tained in vessels or in the longitudinal 
cavities between the portions of fibrous 
matter not connected in a tubular form, 
yet sufficiently close together to support 
moisture, on the same principle as that 
of capillary attraction in tubes. 

“ If these woven flax-like fibres are 
hollow tubes, it is probable that they 
principally contain the more watery 
matter absorbed by the plant, before 
chemical union takes place; and they 
may be presumed to be formed of a film, 
similar to that which soon appears on 
the surface of water when poured on 
tar. Though after the texture of the 
wood is formed, and the chemical union 
of the different elements of the tree has 
taken place, it might be supposed, that 
the contents of the vessels would be co- 
loured matter; yet they are quite trans- 
parent and colourless. Still it is difficult 
to say, whether the little globules, like 
dew in miniature, which appear in 
beautiful rows, are contained in longi- 
tudinal vessels, or move along by at- 
tachment to the firmly-formed thread, 
now become woody fibre, in a manner 
similar to the perspiration on the hairs 
of animals. These globules, which are 
considerably tinged with colour, and 
are, no doubt, the blood of the plant, are 
pressed along the woody fibres, as from 
one piece of network or lodgment to 
another. The other sort of longitudinal 
vessels, if such they may be called, are 
very irregular ; and appear like a num- 
ber of the small ones ruptured, and com- 
bined into one, being evidently open all 
round like a net purse. They generally 
contain considerable quantities of fluid ; 
which is supported by thin and seeming- 
ly tough membranes. The radiates fre- 
quently cross these larger vessels ; and 
tile general appearance of the blood in 
them both, where they pass each other 
seems to indicate, that they communicate 
together in their passage. The longi- 
tudinal vessels, however, appear to con- 
tain a much greater portion of air than 
the radiates. The larger longitudinal 
vessels are generally from one eighth to 
three eights of an inch apart, on the cir- 
cular line of the plant; and about three 
of them in the breadth of each concen- 
tric ring, or year’s growth. In other 
cases, they are much further apart, but 
they are extremely irregular. Some- 
times three, four, or five, will occur in a 
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cluster. Where there is such a cluster, 
the turpentine will generally be found 
exhaling from the plant by these canals. 
This, however, is Tar more common in 
the silver fir, the Weymouth pine, and 
6ome others, than in the Scotch fir. 

“ The chemical analysis of the w r oody 
fibre of this plant in various experiments 
has yielded such different results, that I 
think: it unnecessary to mention them. 
I shall, therefore, only take notice of the 
juices, and the process of their elaborar 
tion as they relate to temperature. A 
low temperature appears most conge- 
nial to tne fir-tree, although it is to he 
found in vey warm climates. Yet from 
the nature of its juices it cannot be ex- 
pected to arrive at great perfection, in a 
lower degree of north latitude than 53 
or 54 degs. ; or rather except in a mean 
temperature that is proportionate to 
these degrees of latitude, say 45 or 46 
degs. of Fahrenheit. 

“ The succus proprius of fir-trees is of 
a peculiar kind, and known by the ge- 
neral name of turpentine , different va- 
rieties of w r hich are produced by differ- 
ent species of the fir. It is obtained in 
considerable quantity by boring holes, 
or cutting deep notches, m the trunk of 
the tree; but more expeditiously by 
means of artificial heat, when it assumes 
the name of tar. To procure this, the 
wood of the trunk, branches, and roots, 
is heaped together, covered with turf, 
and then set on fire, so as to be exposed 
to a smothering combustion, as in pre- 
paring charcoal. A gutter is formed at 
the bottom, to receive the turpentine, 
which flows out strongly impregnated 
with carbon, whence the tar acquires its 
black colour. In making pitch from tar 
by inspissation after it nas been im- 
ported into this county, the first pro- 
duct that distils over is a brown acid 
water, mixed with a good deal of oil. 
As the process proceeds, and the heat 
is increased, the acid diminishes, and 
the oil increases. According to Aikin, 
from six hundred gallons of tar, or 
eighteen or tw enty barrels, the product 
wfll be about ten barrels of pitch, or 
twenty-tw T o hundred ; one hundred and 
seventy-six gallons of oil, and about 
forty gallons of acid. The oil and 
water, which are distilled over, do not 
again mix, so that they can be easily se- 
parated by decantation. 

“Where the temperature, when this 
tree is planted, is raised above a certain 


degree, the equilibrium of the compound 
is destroyed; and the oil, being the 
most volatile of any of the vegetable 
oils, flies off in the shape of vapour. 
The resinous substance at this time, 
being much heated, becomes more fluid ; 
and, the air being expanded through 
the w r hole exterior texture of the plant, 
the juice is pressed upward by the same 
means and force as in other plants. 
Though the assistance of the leaves is 
comparatively trifling, their deficiency 
is supplied by the very expansive qua- 
lity of the juice ; a quality it possesses 
to such a degree, that in barrelling tar 
at Archangel, it is found necessary to 
leave a considerable space in the top of 
the barrel empty. I nave been tola as 
much as four or five inches, in order to 
meet the expansion of our temperature. 

“When by a high temperature the 
juice of the tree, or rather the oil, is 
forced off in various ways, as at any am- 
putated branch or wound in the tree, by 
the buds and leaves, &c., on the return 
of the evening the resinous matter con- 
geals, and fixes itself in the situation 
where it happens to be, with a very 
little decline of the temperature, and be- 
comes almost incapable of being raised 
any higher by the power of capillary 
attraction. In consequence of the oily 
substance being driven off by the heat 
of the day, and the vessels becoming 
comparatively empty, they are then 
compelled to absord more than an or- 
dinary portion of the circumambient at- 
mosphere, not only to restore the succus 
communis that the tree had perspired in 
the heat of the day like other plants, 
but likewise to fill up the space before 
occupied by the volatile oil of the succus 
proprius . 

“ Thus the fir-tree, in a warm climate, 
is not only liable to be deprived of its 
native juices, by one part, which ap- 
pears to be about twenty-five per cent 
of the whole juice, being driven off in 
oily vapour, and another rendered thick 
ana pitchy, so that it is incapable of 
being acted upon any more in tne shape 
of sap ; but likewise to be loaded with 
matter, to fill the space before occupied 
by the volatile oil now dissipated. This 
coming in some measure into contact 
whh tne resinous substance by the re- 
turning heat of another day, extracts 
from it something like the film that will 
appear on the surface of w ater impreg- 
nated with resin or pitch ; and thus the 
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native juices are rendered solid and 
hard. Hence the lower or but ends of 
fir-trees, the growth of this country, are 
frequently found as hard and full of 
resin as if they had been saturated with 
it in a boiling caldron ; while the trunk 
and the branches have no more than is 
absolutely necessary to constitute the 
woody fibres, which become very dry 
and brittle. When such trees are cut 
down for purposes of carpentry, they 
are found very difficult to work. In the 
first instance, the sawyers experience 
difficulty in cutting them. Tney are 
not only hard, but they clog the saw, 
filling up the teeth, while a resinous 
matter adheres to the sides of even the 
best saws. When, after considerable 
trouble and expense, they are cut into 
planks, the same effect is found on the 
carpenter's tools; the edge, however 
fine, being veiy soon clogged up; so 
that, if the work be small, it is scarcely 
possible to make fine tools work at all, 
without a very large portion of hog's 
lard, or some other grease. This causes 
the difficulty of working firs of British 

S owth; and is wholly occasioned by 
e oily part of the juice being driven 
off: for, if the workmen apply oil of 
turpentine to their tools, it is found the 
best for their purpose, though most ex- 
pensive ; and this is the very matter of 
which the timber is deprived by a high 
temperature. 

14 In this country, or perhaps any 
other of equal temperature, if a great 
number of nr-trees, or even small clumps 
of them, be planted together on any 
plain, for ornament or use, where there 
is no shelter from one side more than 
another, they are generally found to 
thrive best on the north side of the 
dump. The reason is, that those on 
the south side shelter them from the di- 
rect rays of heat, though the heat or 
general temperature of the day may be 
nearly as high on the north as on the 
south side. A few instances of this fact 
near London may be mentioned. In 
the whole of those clumps on Hounslow 
Heath, where the trees are not de- 
stroyed, but grow so as to shelter each 
other, and in that other clump on the 
high ground south of the same road, 
between Egham and Virginia Water ; 
although the trees are all young, there 
are several feet difference in the height 
between those on the north and those 
on the south side of the same clumps. 


“ Hence it is inferred, that no species 
of the fir-tree will arrive at such per- 
fection in our country, on account of its 
high and rapid change of temperature, 
as in the higher latitudes. Yet nature 
is bountiful in providing for all ; as the re- 
verse of this is the case with the oak tree." 


Sect. III. Leaves growing in clusters; 

deciduous . 

Larches. — By some botanists this 
section is considered as essentially dif- 
ferent from Abies ; but the want of any 
clear, distinctive characters, either in the 
mode of growth or the organs of fruc- 
tification, induces us to concur with 
Linnaeus, Jessieu, and Richard, in con- 
sidering the larch of the same genus as 
the spruce. The leaves of the former 
are clustered or fasciculated, merely in 
consequence of the universal non-deve- 
lopment of lateral branches ; so that the 
leaves themselves make their appearance 
without a perceptible central axis. This 
is proved not only in the ceder of 
Lebanon, but even in the larch itself, by 
numerous cases where the branches 
being less abortive than usual, lengthen 
enough to display their real nature. 

1. Abies larix (the common larch fir), 
Pinus larix , Linn. sp. pi. 1427- Leaves 
c luster ed f deciduous. Cones ovate-obloug 
blunt , the mar gins of their scales re flexed, 
jagged. — A native of the mountains of 
the middle of Europe, of Russia, and of 
Siberia. In this latter country it is the 
commonest of all trees, delighting in dry 
elevated situations, where it forms vast 
forests, sparingly intermixed with pines. 
Its trunk grows very erect, with graceful 
drooping branches, gradually dimi- 
nishing from the base to the apex, and 
giving it a regularly pyramidal form. In 
the spring, when its young leaves have 
just burst into life, it has a peculiar bright 
yellowish-green tint, which is possessed 
by no other tree of our forests. 

The branches are slender, and their 
ends generally hang downwards, they 
are adorned with long narrow, soft 
leaves, which spring in tufts from a point, 
and spread open like the hairs of a 
painter’ 8 brush. Their colour is light 
CTeen, and they are deciduous. The 
Cones are about one inch in length, 
obtuse at their apex, where they gene- 
rally assume a purplish colour, and nave 
imbricated scales smooth on their sur- 
faces, but of a lacerated appearance on 
the edges. 
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The leaves fall ofi'in autumn ; in which of Siberia : the latter requires a colder 
circumstance this and the following dif- climate than England, for the trees are 
fer from all the other species of this apt to die in summer here, especially if 
genus. In the month of April the male they are planted on a dry soil. The 
lowers appear, disposed in form of small cones of this which have been brought 
cones ; tne female flowers are collected to England, seem to be in general larger 
into egg-shaped obtuse cones, which in than those of the common sort; but 
some have bright purple tops; but in there is so little difference between the 
others they are white : this difference is trees in their characterestic notes that 
accidental, for seeds taken from either they cannot be distinguished as different 
will produce plants of both sorts ; the species, though in the growth of the 
cones are about an inch long, and the trees there is a remarkable difference, 
scales are smooth ; under each scale two Pallas thus distinguishes the European 
winged seeds are generally lodged. larch from the American. In the latter 
It is believed that this species was the the branches are more slender, with a 
of the ancient Greeks. The origin bark more inclining to yellow, and the 
of the more modern word larix, is un- ! scars more slender and clustered; the 
certain, by some it is derived from the leaves are more tender, narrower, more 
Celtic lar, fat, in allusion to its unctuous, glaucous, and the outer one in each 
inflammable resin; by others from the bundle shorter; cones only one third of 
Welsh liar, wide spreading: it is how- the size, blunt, with scales scarcely ex- 
ever, more likely to have been in some ceeding twelve in number, thinner, more 
way connected with the word Paris, shining, retuse-emarginate ; wings of 
which appears, from a very curious paper the seed straight, more oblong, narrower, 
by Mr. Drummond Hay, read some time and together with the seed itself of a 
since to the Horticultural Society, to be more diluted gray colour. In the Euro- 
the Berber name of a large coniferous pean larch, the bark of the branches is 
tree found in Rif, or Er Rif, and in all of an ash-coloured gray : the leaves a 
the higher sierras of Marocco. little wider, bright-green, all nearly 

Mr. Miller mentions a variety from equal, commonly more than forty in a 
China, which he distinguishes as a bundle : the cones an inch long, with 
species under the name of Larix Chi - above thirty woody, straited, rounded, 
nensis, of which he states, “the cones entire, scales. Seeds brownish-gray, 
were sent to the Duke of Northumber- with subtriangular wings somewhat bent 
land, and the seeds, being sown, grew in. In both, tne cones are bent upwards 
both at Stanwick and in Chelsea garden, on very short peduncles. 

The cones were much larger than those No tree is more valuable, or better, 
of the common sort, and ended in acute deserves our attention in planting, than 
points ; the scales were prominent like the larch. It appears from Parkinson’s 
those of the Scotch pine, and had so little Paradisus , that it was cultivated here in 
resemblance to those of the larch, that 1629; it was then, however, as he says, 
every one who saw them, imagined they 44 rare and nursed up but with a few, and 
belonged to a sort of pine, and they were those only lovers of rarities.” And 
sent over under the name of * Fir, good Evelyn says, “a tree of good stature not 
to keep up banks.’ As the plants made long since to be seen about Chelmsford 
but little progress the first year, they in Essex, sufficiently reproaches our not 
were weak, and casting off their leaves cultivating so useful a material for many 
in autumn were supposed to be dead, and purposes, where lasting and substantial 
thus most of them were lost; but those timoer is required. We read of beams 
which escaped, afterwards shot out their of no less than one hundred and twenty 
branches horizontally, spreading close feet in length, made out of this goodly 
to the ground, and seemed to be shrubs, tree.” 

which would never rise upright They The larch is also one of the quickest 
are so hardy, as to thrive in the open growing trees in this climate, whereas 
air without any protection.” the slow growth of the oak is almost 

Mr. Lambert remarks, “that it is dif- proverbial. According to Mr. Harte, 
ficolt to determine what is meant by the it grows slowly the first four years ; but 
above, all the trees being now dead.” in twenty years, will exceed a fir-tree 
There are two other varieties of this both in height and circumference that is 
tree; one a native of America, the other double its age. 
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The Bishop of Llandaff informs us, 
that from many experiments made by 
himself, and collected from others, he 
finds the annual increase in circum- 
ference of the larch, at six feet from the 
ground, to be one inch and a half on an 
average of several years : and that this 
inference 1ms been drawn from the actual 
admeasurement of larches in different 
parts of England and Scotland, and of 
different ages from ten years old to fifty. 

Evelyn, and almost every writer on 
timber, since he published ms Silva, has 
recommended planting larch, and it is 
truly surprising with what little effect 
till lately. 

The largest and handsomest larch 
in this country, is at Strathfieldsay, the 
seat of the Duke of Wellington. The 
trunk of this tree is ten feet in circum- 
ference, at the height of four feet and a 
half from the ground, and in proportion 
auite to the top. Its branches rest on 
tne ground, extending over a space fifty 
feet in diameter. It was planted about 
forty years since by Mr. Malcolm, nur- 
seryman, Kensington. 

Vitruvius, in his description of the 
qualities and uses of larch timber, says 
it is not subject to decay, and resists the 
worm. He recommends it both for ex- 
ternal and internal purposes; for the 
former, on account of its durability, for 
the latter purpose, on account of the 
fineness of its grain, and the ease with 
which it may be wrought ; and attributes 
the sudden decay of buildings, erected 
in his time, in a great measure to the 
want of larch in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; it having been previously ex- 
hausted, and the expense of bringing it 
from a distance so high as greatly to 
circumscribe the use of it. Dr. Pallas, 
in his survey of the Russian dominions 
in Asia, observed several tumuli at 
Kamtskatka, reared at a period so re- 
mote, that none of the present inhabit- 
ants had any tradition respecting their 
origin. The platform was covered by 
larch-wood, over which the mound of 
earth was raised, and the wood was 
found to be uncorrupted. “ I have in 
my garden,” says Mons. le President de 
la Tour d’Aigues, in the year 1787, 
“ some rails, part of which are oak, and 
part of them larch-wood; they were 
made in 1743, and only once painted. 
The oak has yielded to time, but the 
larch is still sound. They make casks 
of it in Provence; the fineness of the 


grain retains the spirit of the liquor 
perfectly, and does not alter its qualities : 
it has been used for that purpose from 
time immemorial in the Higner Dau- 
phin^. I have, in my castle of Tour 
d’ Aigues, beams of twenty inches square, 
which are sound, though upwards of two 
hundred years old ; but trees of this 
size are now to be found only in places, 
whence they cannot be transported. 
There are in some parts of Dauphin**', 
and in the forests of Baye in Provence, 
larch trees which two men could not 

f rasp, and about seventy-two feet in 
eight.” 

The larch must stand to be of a suf- 
ficient age before the timber acquire its 
best qualities of strength and durability. 

The acknowledged utility of the larch 
induced the truly respectable Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, at London, to 
offer very early both honorary and pe- 
cuniary rewards for the propagation of 
this tree ; and so long since as the year 
1788, three gold medals and a premium 
of thirty pounds had been bestowed 
by the Society for planting larch, 
and giving an account of the utility 
of the wood. This attention of the 
Society, and a conviction of the su- 
perior qualities of the larch impressed 
upon the minds of gentlemen in various 
parts of these kingdoms, have induced 
them to make some considerable plan- 
tations; and we arc informed by Mr. 
Drummond, of Blair Drummond, in 
Scotland (son to the late Lord Kaims), 
that by the great plantations of larch, 
yearly made both in England and Scot- 
land, the value of this excellent tree is 
now well understood; and, if these 
plantations are continued for some 
years with the same spirit, there can 
be little doubt, that in naif a century, 
the many thousand pounds annually 
sent to Norway for timber, will be en- 
tirely saved to this country. 

Mr. Anderson has enumerated the 
particulars of five hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand six hundred and twentjr- 
one larches planted in Great Britain 
between the years 1784 and 1795; and 
he adds, “the Duke of Atholl alone 
plants two hundred thousand larches 
every year; and one nursery-man at 
Edinburgh has raised this year (1796), 
above five millions.” See also, on this 
subject, the TransL of the Society of 
Arts from 1788 to 181 1 . 
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In the year 1808, the Duke of Atholl 
transmitted to the Commissioners of 
Naval Revision, some '* Observations 
on Larch ; ” they were inserted in the 
Communications- to the Board of Agri- 
culture, vol. vii. and constitute a very 
interesting document The larch was 
introduced into Scotland in the year 
1738, by a Highland gentleman. Mr. 
Menzies, who brought a few small 
plants from London, some of which 
were standing in the year 1807, and 
the largest then measured thirteen feet 
in circumference. 

His grace has been in the constant 
habit for more than thirty years, of 
using larch of various ages for dif- 
erent purposes ; and he positively 
affirms that the thinnings of nis plan- 
tations, employed for paling, rails, 
and hurdles, 41 are more durable than 
oak copse-wood of twenty-four year8 , 
growth.” He builds all his ferry-boats 
and fishing-vessels of larch ; and after 
a lapse of years, they have proved 
sound, when the ribs, wnich were made 
of oak, became decayed. In mill-axles, 
also, larch has been substituted for oak, 
with the best effect ; and, in cutting up 
an old decayed mill-wheel, those parts 
of the water cogs which had been re- 
paired with it twenty years before were 
discovered to be as sound and as fresh 
as at first. The value of larch is not to 
be estimated merely by its intrinsic 
qualities, but also by its aptitude to 
soils and situations where few other 
trees can live. On the very summit of 
the lower range of the Grampian Hills, 
from a thousand to twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, on a barren 
soil composed of mountain-schist, slate, 
and iron-stone, and where even the 
Scotch fir cannot rear its head, the 
larch grows luxuriantly ; “ and in con- 
siderable tracts,” says the duke, “ where 
fragments of shivered rocks are strewed 
so thick that vegetation scarcely meets 
the eye, the larch puts out as strong and 
vigorous shoots as are to be found in 
the valleys below, and in the most shel- 
tered situations.” The larch is an al- 
pine tree, and it will not thrive in wet 
situations ; but its comparative value is 
exceedingly greater than the Scotch fir 
when it finds a congenial soil. The 
duke sold a larch that was fifty years 
old for twelve guineas, while a fir of the 
same age and m the same situation was 
not worth more than fifteen shillings. 


The largest of the larch trees on the 
lawn at Dunkekl, was measured in the 
month of March, 1796, and the follow- 
ing was its dimensions : — At the height 
of three feet from the ground, the cir- 
cumference was ten feet ; at twenty-four 
feet from the ground, the circumference 
was seven feet seven inches; and the 
whole height eighty-five feet There 
were several other larches upwards of 
one hundred feet in height (which, al- 
though five or six years younger), were 
none of so great a girt. 

In twenty-one years after planting, 
larches have measured from fifty to 
sixty feet high, and three feet ten 
inches round the bole. A larch-tree 
was lately cut down on the Duke of 
Atholl’s estate at Blair, which contained 
two hundred and fifty-two cubic feet of 
timber ; the age of the tree seventy-nine 
years. And larch trees of sixty years 
growth, contain from sixty to seventy 
cubic feet at a medium. From these 
facts it would be easy to estimate the 
value of a plantation of larch at the ex- 
piration of sixty years, os there ought 
to be nearly three hundred trees upon 
an acre at tnat period. And in making 
this estimate, it must be recollected 
that larch does not reouire a rich soil, 
as it thrives best on tne sides of hills 
and in barren and rugged districts, 
where the land is of little or no value 
for any other purpose. 

The Duke of Atholl has applied 
larch to a variety of purposes, such as 
mill-axles, flooring in houses, window- 
frames, doors, posts, rails, and boat- 
building; for all of which it has an- 
swered so w r ell, that he considers it 
the greatest acquisition of w r ood ever 
introduced into Great Britain. Fish- 
ing-boats made of larch under forty 
years growth, last nearly three times as 
long as those built of Norway fir. 

Tne durability of larch, when con- 
stantly covered with water, is also well 
known ; and it is scarcely necessary to 
refer on this point to the circumstance 
related by Witsen (a Dutch writer), 
that a ship had been found in the Nu- 
midian sea, twelve fathoms under water, 
chiefly built of larch, nor was any part 
perished, though it had lain above one 
thousand four hundred years under 
water, any further than to show that it 
had been used for ship-timber at an 
early period. As far as there have been 
opportunities of trying it, the larch of 
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this country has not been found inferior 
in respect to durability. Nothing has 
a greater tendency to destroy timber 
than being alternately wet and dry, yet 
larch is known to have stood the effect 
of these changes when oak and other 
timber has failed. A case occurred on 
the estate of Atholl, where “ a weir or 
river-dam, which, while constructed 
with oak, required to be renewed or 
repaired every four or five years ; it was 
afterwards formed with larch, and in 
1792, had stood nine or ten years; the 
timber then remaining in a sound, firm 
state.” 

The piles on which the greater part 
of Venice is built, are said to be of 
larch ; and Scamozzi, who had occasion 
to use it in considerable quantities, in 
the numerous buildings which he erect- 
ed, says “ it is very good for floors and 
roofs ; and also for doors, windows, and 
other kinds of joinery;” and, after 
having described the nature and uses of 
the other woods grown in Italy, he con- 
cludes with saying, “ that the larch is 
the best and most useful of all woods 
for the construction of buildings, be- 
cause it is of a strong nature, and is 
capable of sustaining great weights. It 
combines beauty with strength, and is 
equally fit for carpentry and joinery.” 

The palettes on which the most dis- 
tinguished painters have blended their 
colours, were made of larch. And it 
was on tables of this wood, that Ra- 
phael and other famous artists eternised 
their skill. 

To the other uses of larch-wood, Mr. 
Harte adds, “ that because it is not 
liable to be warped or attacked by 
worms, the Italians use it for back- 
boards, to place behind fine drawings, 
when they frame them; as also for 
the frames themselves, as well as the 
table-frames, &c., because it gives to 
gilding great force and brightness, and 
a sort of natural burnishing; and this is 
the main secret why Italian gilding on 
wood is so greatly preferable to ours, 
which has often a tarnished spongy 
cast, and appears more like gilt gin- 
gerbread.” 

The Italians also prefer it for making 
the wheels of post-chaises, and other 
carriages, as being very durable and 
not apt to crack. No boards make 
better wainscoting, or take paint bet- 
ter. The application of it to shingles 
for covering bams and other outhouses 
Vol. I. 
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I would be invaluable in these kingdoms. 

I Its appearance would be far better 
than thatch ; rains would not rot it, nor 
winds ruffle it : and if it require any ad- 
ditional recommendation, we may ven- 
ture to say that it would not harbour 
sparrows, insects, cobwebs, dust, nor 
any sort of foulness to which thatch is 
liable, to the great detriment of the 
grain ; and, although thatch is cheaper 
at first, larch will nevertheless be found 
less expensive in the long run. 

In Switzerland, where these trees 
abound, scarcely any other wood is 
used ; they build most of their houses 
with it ; and great part of their furni- 
ture is also made of the wood, some of 
w r hich is white, and some red, but the 
latter is most esteemed. The redness 
of the wood is by some supposed to be 
caused by the age of the trees, and not 
from any difference of the species, 
but it is rather owing to the quantity of 
turpentine contained in them. They 
frequently cut out the boards into 
shingles of a foot square, with which 
they cover their houses, instead of tiles 
or other covering; these are at first 
very white, but after they have been 
two or three years esmosed, become as 
black as charcoal, and all the joints are 
stopped by the resin, which the sun 
draws out from the pores of the wood, 
and being hardened by the air, be- 
comes a smooth shining varnish, which 
renders the houses so covered impene- 
trable to either wind or rain. 

The shingles in the Grisons .are half 
an inch thick and a foot square ; being 
of a tough nature, and nailed down to 
the rafters, they are not liable to the 
inconvenience of being broken by forks, 
like tiles or slates. 

The wood of the larch is well calcu- 
lated for ship-timber, and would make 
excellent masts, as it is peculiarly fitted 
to withstand the effect of sudden gusts 
of wind; it is preferable to oak for 
most of the purposes of architecture 
and engineering. Line-of-battle ships 
are built with larch, at Archangel, and 
generally last fifteen years. At Venice 
it is also sometimes employed in ship- 
building, especially in the lighter parts 
of the upper works, but not wnere 
massy pieces of timber are required, on 
account of its weight. 

Some very interesting experiments 
on the qualities of larch-timber are de- 
tailed in the New Monthly Magazine , 
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for May, 1818, from which it appears | 
that larch is superior to oak in stillness, 
strength, and lightness, and also in the 
power of resisting a body in motion 
(called resilience); and it is inferior 
to Memel or Riga timber only in stiff- 
ness. 

Pliny remarks, “ It is pretty to con- 
sider that those trees, which are so 
much sought after for shipping , should 
most delight in the highest of moun- 
tains, as if they fled on purpose from 
the sea , and w r ere afraid to descend into 
the water.” 

The thinnings of a plantation of 
larch may be applied to a variety of 
useful purposes, \vhilst they are yet of 
a small size. In six, eight, or ten 
years, according to soil and circum- 
stances, the trees will have attained a 
size sufficient to be made into hay- 
rakes. They grow so straight, and the 
wood is so light, strong, and durable, 
as to be peculiarly calculated for this 
purpose ; and, from its shrinking less 
than any other wood, these rakes will 
remain longer firm than those made 
from any other. About two feet cut 
off from the root end will form the 
rake-head; and five feet above that, 
with a very little taken off from the 
thickness of the under part will form 
the handle. No w r ood is more proper 
for the teeth of the rake than the red 
wood of the older trees, because it is 
not only tough, but little liable either 
to split or to shrink. Nothing is so 
fit for shafts to hoes, for it is nearly 
as strong, and much more durable than 
ash Handles for brushes, brooms, 
scythes, &c., would occasion a vast con- ] 
sumption of these small spars. Light, 
neat, and yet strong chairs, for rush-l>ot- 
toms, might be made of larch- wood at 
this age. Nothing will answer better 
for hop-poles, for one set of these would 
outlast two or three sets of ash. Hur- 
dles, spars, and gates may be made of 
it, both lighter and more durable than 
of any other wood; and, when the 
trees are of a size sufficient, they may 
be split down for cart shafts; and in 
mining countries they might be em- 
ployed as posts for supporting the 
roofs of the mines The small tops 
cut off in making these various works, 
would furnish a neat, elegant, cheap, 
and durable kind of railing, to be put 
upon the top of low walls, especially 
for preventing sheep from over-leaping 


| them. One end might be let into the 
coping, whether of sod, clay, or lime ; 
and the other end received into a slip 
of sawm larch-w'ood, with holes bored 
through to receive their points. From 
the straightness of the wood, this kind 
of rail would be very neat without 
much expense. In the same manner 
hen-coops, crates for packing glass, 
&e., might be made of tnis material. 

But one of the most extensive and 
beneficial uses of this kind of small 
w'ood, is for the purpose of inclosing. 
These spars, when the root is thick 
enough, may be slit up the middle by 
a saw r , and cut into lengths of five or 
six feet ; or, if smaller, they may be 
employed w r hole. As they are always 
straight, and nearly of an uniform 
thickness, if driven into the ground 
in rows, at the distance of a few inches 
from each other, with the split sides 
all one way, they would make one of 
the neatest and most complete fences 
that can be seen. The tops of these 
uprights might be received into a piece 
of saw ed plank, w r ith holes bored in it 
for that purpose ; and supported at due 
distances by sloping pieces reaching 
from the ground to the top. 

These are a few r of the uses to which 
the small spars from the first thin- 
nings of the plantations might be ap- 
plied. As they advance to a larger 
size, for w T indow r s, joists, flooring, pan- 
neling, couples, rafters, and every other 
purpose in building, they w'oulcl be su- 
perior to any other kind of wood hi- 
therto employed. There is not a branen 
or a twig of the larch, that might not 
be put to some useful purpose. The 
larger branches might be employed in 
fencing, and the smaller brusn for fill- 
ing drains and for fuel. In drams, it 
is more durable than any other w ood ; 
and though the timber will not burn 
readily, yet the brush is found to make 
a fire almost equal to the billets of 
many other trees. 

Dr. Anderson has adduced a variety 
of satisfactory instances and experi- 
ments, from which the durability of 
this wood is established beyond a 
doubt, even in the early periods of its 
growth. Nor is this its only good qua- 
lity, for, when made into planks, there 
are incontestable proofs of its neither 
shrinking nor warping, and its having 
been found unattacked by the worm, 
during the course of several ages; 
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it is not yet known whether larch- 
wood is capable of resisting the sea- 
worm. Dr. Anderson proposes to as- 
certain this, by sinking a piece of 
sound, well-ripened larch- wood, with 
another piece of sound oak-w T ood, in 
the river Medway, at Rochester Bridge, 
where it is well-known that every other 
kind of wnod is very soon perforated by 
the sea-worm. 

In addition to the other valuable 
properties of this tree, Mr. White has 
communicated to the Society of Arts 
the result of some experiments decisive 
of the use of its bark in tanning. While 
some of his workmen were taking off 
the bark from a number of larch-trees, 
intended for building, they found the 
nails of their fingers stained, which in- 
duced him to try whether it would tan 
leather or not He procured two calf- 
skins, of equal price, weight, and sub- 
stance, and immersed one in an infusion 
of oak-bark, of very fine quality, and 
the other in the same proportion of 
larch-bark, from a very small tree, 
each skin remaining exactly the same 
time in its respective tan-pit; and, 
during the operation, he repeatedly 
weighed a measure of larch-liquor 
against the oak, and always found the 
former to preponderate; the conse- 
quence w'as, that the skin tanned with 
larch, felt thicker in the hand and hea- 
vier, and was finer in the grain, and of 
a lighter colour, than that tanned with 
oak. For this communication, Mr. 
White was presented by the Society of 
Arts with a gold medal, in the year 
1813. (See their Trans, vol. xxi. for 
that year). It is proper also to observe 
that Mr White’s father had received 
nine gold and two silver medals from 
the same Society, for planting those 
trees, which the son is now converting 
to so valuable a purpose. 

The resinous juice of the larch-tree 
is the turpentine of commerce. It is- 
sues spontaneously from the bark, but 
is more commonly obtained by boring 
a hole with an auger about two feet 
above the ground, till it reaches near to 
the heart of the tree; into this hole is 
inserted a small pipe or cock, through 
which the turpentine flows into proper 
vessels placed for its reception. This 
process is continued from the end of 
May to the end of September. When 
the trees will yield no more for that 
season, the turpentine is pressed through 


a cloth to purify it. This is usually 
thinner than any of the other sorts, of 
a clear whitish or pale yellowish colour, 
a hot, pungent, bitterish, disagreeable 
taste, and a strong smell, without any 
of the aromatic flavour of the Chian or 
Cyprus turpentine, obtained from the 
Pistacia Terebinthus . The common 
and Strasburgh turpentines are from the 
Pinus Picea ; but the Canada balsam, 
which may be considered as the purest 
of the turpentines, is procured from the 
balm of Gilead and silver firs. 

The turpentine is not to be obtained in 
considerable quantities from very young 
trees, and in very old ones it gradu- 
ally dries up, till at last it affords none ; 
it is only after the tree has attained the 
thickness of ten or tw r elve inches in dia- 
meter, that it is worth while to collect 
the turpentine? and from that time, 
for forty or fifty years, if it continue 
so long in vigorous growth, the tree 
will continue to yield annually from 
seven to eight pounds of turpentine. 

All the turpentines totally dissolve in 
rectified spirit; they become miscible 
w ith w ater into a milky liquor, by the 
mediation of the yolk or w r hite of an 
egg, and more elegantly by mucilages. 
Distilled with water, they yield a sub- 
tile penetrating essential oil, vulgarly 
called spirit of turpentine; a yellow or 
blackish resin remaining in the still 
which is the common resin of the 
shops. The essential oil, on being 
distilled in a retort, becomes more sub- 
tile, and in this state is called ethereal 
oil of turpentine. 

The turpentines stimulate the first 
passages, and prove laxative ; and we 
are told by Dr. Cullen, that half an 
ounce or an ounce of Venice turpentine, 
triturated wdth the yolk of an egg, and 
diffused in water, may be employed in 
the form of an injection, as the most 
certain laxative in colics, and other 
cases of obstinate costiveness. When 
turpentine is carried into the blood ves- 
sels, it stimulates the whole system; 
hence its use in chronic rheumatism 
and paralysis. It readily passes off by 
urine, w hich it imbues with a peculiar 
odour; also by perspiration, and pro- 
bably by exhalation from the lungs; 
and to these various effects are to be 
ascribed the virtues it may possess in 
gravelly complaints, scurvy, and pul- 
monic disorders. In all these diseases, 
how'ever, and especially the last, this 
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medicine, as well as some of the gums 
and balsams of the terebinthinate Kind, 
by acting as stimulants, are often pro- 
ductive of mischief, as was first observed 
by Boerhaave, and since by Fothergill. 

The essential oil, in which the virtues 
of turpentine reside, is not only pre- 
ferred for external use, as a rubifacient, 
&c., but also internally as a diuretic ; 
and by Pitcairne and Cheyne, as a re- 
medy for the sciatica; but few sto- 
machs are able to bear it in the doses 
they direct. Turpentine, so much used 
formerly as a digestive application, is 
in modern surgery almost wholly ex- 
ploded. 

Besides this well-known product, the 
larch yields also a manna and a cum. 
The manna is found in the south of 
France, and is called the Marine de 
Briancon; it is white, concrete, and 
sweet, like fine new honey. It is rare, 
and met with only in small drops, so 
that it would be very difficult to collect 
a pound of it. The drops are more or 
less hard, and adhere to the leaves. 
Mons. Yillars (having made some in- 
quiries relative to this substance) with 
Mons. Guettard, in the year 1773, found 
it at sun-rise almost fluid, and picked 
up drops of it on the turf, exactly like 
those which remained on the trees ; but 
they have not given any analysis or 
farther account of it, except that the 
season of 1773 was less productive of 
manna than usual. Pallas informs us, 
that they have this manna in the Rus- 
sian empire, but that is rarely found 
concrete, being commonly soon washed 
off by the rains which are frequent on 
the Uralian mountains. He remarks 
also, that the turpentine resides in the 
bark and the wood next to it, as is ap- 
parent when the trunk of a larch is 
sawed transversely ; for then it may be 
seen that the inner wood for more than 
half the diameter is dry. It cannot, 
therefore, be of any use to drive the 
auger to almost the centre of the tree, 
as Dr. Anderson recommends. 

Pallas mentions a gum that is 
yielded by the larch in particular cir- 
cumstances. When the woods are on 
fire, which frequently happens in Rus- 
sia, the larches are easily burnt on the 
side next the flame to the height of se- 
veral feet, on account of the turpentine 
in which they abound. If the wood 
happens to be scorched to the pith, 
the inner part exudes a dry, red- 


dish gum, rather less glutinous than 
gum Arabic, having a slight taste of 
resin, but wholly soluble in water. It 
is used in medicine; and the native 
mountaineers chew it as an antiscor- 
butic, to fasten their teeth, and as a 
substance highly nutritive; they also 
use it as a glue to fasten their bows. 

The Siberian hunters of ermines, 
when the ferment, or yeast, which they 
carry with them to make the acid li- 
quor they call quass , is spoiled by the 
cold, scrape off the albumen or half- 
formed wood between the bark and the 
wood of the larch, which is very juicy 
and sweet, digest it with water over the 
fire during an hour, mix it with their 
rye-meal, bury the dou^h in the snow, 
and after twelve hours find the ferment 
ready prepared in the subsiding faeces. 

Old larches produce a fungus, which 
is described very much at large by 
Jacquin, in the first volume of his Mis- 
cellanea , under the name of Boletus 
larcis. It is also called Agarcis pur - 
gans; and is used in the nortnem 
countries as an emetic in intermitting 
fevers. The Tunguses dye the hair of 
the rein-deer with this fungus and the 
roots of gallium of a very deep red co- 
lour ; whence perhaps it maybe of some 
use in dyeing. The body of this fungus 
is saponaceous, and is used by the 
women in some parts of Siberia to wash 
themselves, and their linen. It was ce- 
lebrated formerly as a medicine, but is 
now deservedly fallen into a total 
disuse. 

Bartholinus asserts that “the dis- 
tilled water of the green cones takes 
away the wrinkles of the face , dipping 
cloths therein, and laying them on the 
skin becomes a cosmetic not to be de- 
spised.” 

It is an unfortunate drawback against 
so many recommendatory facts, that 
the larch is sometimes liable to be at- 
tacked by a white insect (coccus La - 
rixea) , which covers the tree like a hoar 
frost, and in some situations, threatens 
the extinction of a plantation and the 
health of neighbouring trees. 

Weak, unhealthy plants, growing in 
a wet sub-soil, or an excessively shallow 
barren soil, mere chalk or sand without 
a mixture of vegetable mould, are first 
visited and longest infected by it. 

It is, however, almost impossible to 
say too much in favour of this tree. 
Its timber, whether in the water, or in 
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contact with the earth, being durable 
almost beyond conception. 

We may safely conclude, with Pro- 
fessor Martyn, that although we should 
be very cautious how we are carried 
away by novel ideas and upstart prac- 
tices, however specious; yet, in the 
abundant evidence above quoted in fa- 
vour of this tree, there seems sufficient 
ground for decision, and that no time 
ought to be lost in recommending it to 
the attention of government, and men of 
property in every district of the island, 
where barren sandy heaths are found. 

2. Abies pendula (the black larch 
fir), Pinus pendula , Lambert, t 49. 
Leaves clustered , deciduous. Cones 
oblong , tcith numerous spreading scales , 
which gradually diminish from the base 
to the apex of the cones. Scales of the 
female catkin, fiddle-shaped, concealed 
in the full grown cone. Branches weak 
and drooping. 

A native of North America, where it 
is found growing in a rich clay soil 
mixed with sand, in cold mountainous 
districts; and also in low cedar swamps, 
from Canada to New Jersey; flowering 
in April and May. Professor Pott ob- 
serves, “that the trees he has seen 
growing in Germany are two feet ten 
mches in the circumference of the stem, 
and are fifty feet in height; they do 
not grow so fast as the white larch, but 
they surpass the Abies Microcarp a, and 
they have besides the advantage of the 
latter in the very straight growth of 
their stem, in which they exceed even 
the white larch. The wood is firm, 
and likely to be good and useful. ,, 
When cultivated in this country it is an 
elegant tree, having a good deal of re- 
semblance to the common larch, but of 
a brighter green colour, and more 
grace ml. The leading shoot will often 
begin to droop at the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet from the ground, and 
after gradually acquiring an horizontal 
direction, will bend towards the earth 
so as to form a natural arch of great 
beauty. 

It was first raised in England, by the 
celebrated Peter Collinson, whose ori- 
ginal tree (one of the treasures of the 
Mill Hill Garden) was cut down about 
the year 1800, by its sapient possessor, 
to make a rail. The abundance of 
seeds which it annually produced might 
have been a far more lasting source of 
profit, as few exotic trees are more wor- 


thy of general cultivation. The wood is 
at least equal to the European larch, and 
the bark excellent for tanning. The 
habit and foliage resemble the preceding, 
but the female catkins are represented by 
Mr. Lambert, as being of a more crimson 
hue. The fiddle-shaped pointed lip of 
each of their scales is four or five times 
as large as the orbicular one, but never 
increases after the flowering period; so 
that it becomes entirely concealed, in 
the full-grown cones, by the enlarged 
orbicular lips that constitute the pro- 
per scales of the cones, and twice ex- 
ceed it in length. This circumstance 
did not escape the excellent Solander, 
who first described the present species 
from the tree in Mr. Collinson’s garden. 
The fructification for the most part agrees 
with the Pinus larix , insomuch that it is 
difficult to find specific distinctions. 
The cones, however, are smaller, more 
cylindrical, with rather fewer scales, 
whose edges are slightly indexed ; and 
this, added to the want of the pointed 
prominences seen in the foregoing, give 
to the full-grown dark purple cones a pe- 
culiar neatness and smoothness of ap- 
pearance. 

It is the tamarack or hackmatack of 
the Americans. 

3. .Abies microcarpa (the red larch 
fir), Pinus microcarpa , Lambert, t. 50. 
Leaves clustered , deciduous. Cones 
oblong , small ; their scales erect , close- 
pressed , the upper ones much smaller 
than the lower. 

Found about Hudson’s Bay, and on 
the high mountains of New York 
and Pennsylvania, flowering in May. 
(Pursh). Michaux, it seems, has con- 
founded this with the last, as did Will- 
denow in his valuable German work on 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs , published at 
Berlin, in 1796. 

It is a very remarkable species ; upon 
examining the two trees very accurately, 

I am inclined to suppose them really 
distinct. 

It is similar to Abies pendula in ge- 
neral appearance, but the leaves are ra- 
ther smaller, and the cones considerably 
so, being rounder and composed of much 
fewer scales. The male flowers are 
shorter and more tufted, their anthene 
scarcely projecting beyond the bractes. 
The pointed lip of each scale of the fe- 
male catkin affords the most clear dis- 
tinction, being elliptical, not fiddle- 
shaped. The copious crimson cones, 
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fully grown but not ripe, make a beau- 
tiful appearance in summer. Such was 
the state of a tree of this species, which 
Mr. Lambert found unprotected in the 
middle of a pasture, at Whitton, near 
Hounslow, where it had been planted 
by John, Duke of Argyle. It had,.how’- 
ever, escaped injury, and w r as imme- 
diately secured from further danger. 
The specimen from u T hich our figure 
was taken, came from this tree. The 
cones of this and the Abies pendula are 
sent from America annually, to Mr. Lod- 
diges, one under the name of the black, 
and the other of the red larch. He 
has a large plantation of fine healthy 
trees of each sort about eight feet high, 
which produce many cones every year, 
and although they grow close to each 
other, the cones always remain distinct. 

The larch is raised from seeds which 
most years ripen very w r ell in this coun- 
try. The cones should be gathered about 
the end of November, and kept in a dry 

E lace till the spring, when they should 
e spread on a cloth and exposed to the 
sun, or laid before a fire, which will 
cause the scales of the cone to open 
and emit their seeds. 

These should be sow r ed in a bed of 
light earth, covering them about half 
an inch deep with the same mould. If 
this bed be netted over to keep off the 
birds, it will be a sure methoa of pre- 
venting them from destroying the young 
plants at their first coming out of the 
ground; at which time they should 
likewise be screened from the sun in 
the middle of the day, by covering the 
beds with mats, because too much sun 
frequently destroys the plants when 
they are young. In this bed the plants 
should remain until the following spring, 
when there should be a number of beds 
prepared in the nursery to receive the 
seedlings, In the beginning of April 
they should be transplanted into the 
beds, at the distance of six inches row 
from row, and in the row’s at three 
inches asunder, setting them in quin- 
cunx order. They should be immedi- 
ately planted as they are drawn up, be- 
cause their tender roots are soon dried 
and spoiled at this season of the year. 
This work should be done (if possible) 
in cloudy or rainy weather, and then the 
plants will draw out with better roots, 
and will soon put out new fibres again ; 
but, if the weather should prove clear 
and dry, the plants should be shaded 


every day from the sun with mats, and 
now and then gently refreshed with 
w ater. In drawing up the plants, there 
should be great care taken not to disturb 
the root of those left in the seed-beds; if 
the ground be hard, the beds should be 
w T elI w r ateredsome time before the plants 
are thinned, to soften and loosen the 
earth ; and if, after the plants are draw r n 
out, the beds are again gently watered 
to settle the earth to the roots of the re- 
maining plants, it will be of great ser- 
vice to them ; but it must be done with 
great care, so as not to w ash out their 
roots, or lay down the plants. 

In these beds the plants may remain 
till the spring twelvemonth after, by 
w’hich time tnev will be fit to trans- 
plant, where they are to continue. 
When the young trees are planted out 
for good, they need not be more than 
eight or ten feet distant from each 
other, always planting them closer in 
exposed situations, than w here they are 
more defended ; after planting, they will 
require no other care than to keep 
them clean from w T eeds for three or 
four years, till the trees have obtained 
strength, when they will over-top the 
weeds and prevent their growth ; but 
the ground uetween these trees should 
not be dug, for that has been found 
greatly to stop their growth. 

The Siberian larch is of slow growth 
in this country, for w r hen the spring is 
mild, the trees will begin to shoot in 
February, or early in March, and if (as 
is often tlie case), a sharp frost succeed, 
these shoots are often Killed, and the 
growth of the trees stopped. 

This species is a very proper tree for 
cold, moist, peat land, where it will 
thrive, and in such situations few other 
trees will grow. 

The American larch thrives pretty 
w r ell upon moist land, but on dry 
ground will make but little progress. 
A few of these trees (by way of variety, 
may be allowed to have place in every 
collection of trees designed for plea- 
sure ; but for profit, the common larch 
is to be preferred to any other species. 

Mr. Marshall, in his work on plant- 
ing, has observed, “ that of the common 
larch there are several varieties; and 
that the flow r ers w hich the commonest 
sort exhibits early in the spring, are of 
a delicate red colour ; another sort pro- 
duces white flowers at the same season, 
and these have a delightful effect 
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among those of the red sort ; whilst an- 
other, called the Black Newfoundland 
larch, increases the variety, though by 
an aspect little differing from the others. 
There are also larches with greenish 
flowers, pale red, &c. all of which are 
accidental varieties from seeds. These 
varieties are easily distinguished, even 
when out of blow: the young shoots 
of the white flowering larch are of the 
lightest green, and the cones, when 
ripe, are nearly white. The red-flow- 
ering larch has its shoots of a reddish 
cast, and the cones are of a brown co- 
lour, whilst the cones and shoots of the 
black Newfoundland larch are in the 
same manner proportionally tinged. 

The cones, which are a very great 
ornament to several sorts of the pines, 
are very little to these. Their chief 
beauty consists in the manner of their 
grow th, the nature and beauty of their 
penciled leaves, and fair flowers; for 
the cones that succeed them are small, 
of a whitish, a reddish, or a blackish 
brown colour, and make no figure. 

It is stated by the same writer, that 
the larch tree will grow extremely w ell 
on almost any soil ; as w T ell in clays as in 
other sorts ; it thrives amazingly on the 
declivities of hills and sides of high 
mountains ; it is hardy enough to resist 
the severest cold, therefore proper for 
all exposed places ; and, as the timber 
is so valuable, and its growth so quick, 
it is a tree w T hich may be propagated to 
the great advantage of the owmer. 

It grows on the barrenest soils and 
in the bleakest situations. In rich ge- 
nial sites it luxuriates too much, grows 
top-heavy, and either loses its head, or 
is bow ed dowm into an unsightly form, 
and becomes unprofitable. 

Mr. Nichol, how r ever observes, in his 
Treatise on Planting , that, “ which soil 
soever in this country, when in a state of 
full maturity, this noble tree may most 
affect, remains yet to be knowu. If we 
may judge from appearances, we should 
decide, that it wul be found in the 
highest perfection of timber in the 
lighter more gravelly soils, and in ele- 
vated situations/’ 

Wherever large plantations of these 
trees are designed to be made, the best 
method will be to raise the plants 
either upon a part of the same land, or 
as near to the place as possible, and 
also upon the same sort of soil. A 
small piece of ground will be suffi- 


cient to raise plants enough for many 
acres. The larch is capable of 
thriving upon the most barren sands, 
where scarcely any thing else ex- 
cept heath and furze will grow. They 
may in many situations be extensively 
planted; as there are many thousand 
acres of such lands which at present 
are of little benefit to any body, that 
might, by plantations of these trees, be- 
come of great value to their proprie- 
tors, and also a national benefit It is 
in general the expense of making such 
plantations, that chiefly operates against 
such undertakings ; though, when pro- 
perly managed, it is much less than is 
commonly supposed, as the greatest of 
the expense is that of fencing them 
from tnc cattle, &c. for the other is 
trifling, as there will be no necessity of 
preparing the ground to receive the 
plants ; and the charge of planting an 
acre of land will not be more than 
thirty shillings, w r here labour is dear, 
exclusive of the plants, which may be 
valued at forty shillings more. Many 
thousand acres of land have been 
planted with these trees, which were 
covered with heath and furze, merely 
by digging holes to put in the plants, 
and afterwards laying the heath or 
furze, which was upon the surface 
of the ground, about their roots, to 
prevent the ground drying, few of 
which have foiled, the plants being 
mostly four years old from the seed. 
In five or six years they have grown so 
well as to overpower the heath and 
furze and destroy it, without their 
having any further culture. 

In regard to the distance at which 
they are generally planted, in all large 
open situations, it is about four feet, but 
always irregular, avoiding planting in 
rows as much as possible ; and in per- 
forming the work, great care is neces- 
sary not to take up the plants foster 
than they can be planted out, some men 
employed in digging up the plants, 
while others are planting. Those who 
take up the plants should be looked 
after, to see that thev do not tear off 
their roots, or wound their bark; and 
as fast as they are taken up, their roots 
should be covered, to prevent their dry- 
ing, atid put into their proper situations 
as soon as possible. 

In planting them, the greatest care 
should be taken to make the holes 
large enough for the roots, as also to 
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loosen and break the clods of earth, and 
put the finest immediately about their 
roots, and to settle the earth gently 
with the foot to the roots of the plants. 
Where these circumstances are duly at- 
tended to, and a proper season chosen 
for performing it, there will be very 
little hazard of their succeeding; but 
where plantations are made with plants 
which are brought from a great dis- 
tance, and which have been so closely 
packed up as to heat, and cause the 
leaves to become yellow, few of them 
will grow in a perfect manner. 

In general, after the plantations are 
made, the only care they require, for 
four, five, or six years, is to secure the 
plants from cattle, hares, and rabbits ; 
lor if these are admitted to them, they 
make great destruction in a short time : 
as where the branches are gnawed by 
hares or rabbits, it greatly retards the 
growth of the plants, if it does not 
wholly destroy them. In about this 
length of time after planting, the 
branches of the young trees meet, and 
begin to interfere, with each other; 
therefore they require a proper thin- 
ning out. Some, however, advise prun- 
ing off the lower branches, but this 
must be done with great caution. The 
lower tier of branches only should be 
out off ; this should be performed in 
September, at which time there will be 
no danger of the wounds bleeding too 
much ; and the turpentine will harden 
over the wounds as the season grows 
cold, and prevent the wet from pene- 
trating them. These branches snould 
be cut off close to the stems of the 
plants, and care be taken not to break 
any of the remaining branches of the 
young trees. This work should be re- 
peated every other vear, at each time 
taking off only the lower tier of 
brandies; for if the plants are much 
trimmed, it will greatly retard their 
growth, as it does m general that of all 
trees ; but as these trees never put out 
any shoots where they are pruned, so 
they suffer more from amputation than 
those which do. It is probably the best 
practice, in all cases, to thin out the 
trees so as to let them have sufficient 
room and air, as they can never be 
pruned in the branches without great 
injury; and in about twelve or four- 
teen years, they will require more thin- 
ning, where the plants nave made good 
progress ; but this should be gradually 


performed, beginning in the middle of 
the plantation first, leaving the outsid* 
close, to screen those within from the 
cold, and by degrees coming to them, 
when those which w T ere first thinned 
will have had time to get strength, and 
not be in danger of suffering from the 
admission of cold air. Wnen these 
plantations are thinned, the trees 
should not be dug up, but their stems 
cut off close to tne ground; as their 
roots never shoot again but decay in 
the earth, so there can be no harm in 
leaving them, and the roots of the re- 
maining plants are not injured. The 
trees which are now cut off w ill be fit 
for many purposes; those which are 
straight will make good putlocks for 
the bricklayers, and serve for scaffold- 
ing poles; so that there may be as 
much made by the sale of these as will 
defray the whole expense of the plant- 
ing, and probably interest for the mo- 
ney first laid out for the whole, and as 
the upright growth of these trees ren- 
ders their w ood more valuable, they 
should be left pretty close together, in 
order to draw- each other up, and grow 
tall. The naked stems of the trees some- 
times rise more than twenty feet in 
height, and as straight as possible ; and 
as many boards have been sawn from 
one, as laid the floor of a room nearly 
tw enty feet square. If these trees are 
left eight feet asunder each w r ay, it will 
be sufficient room for their growth; 
therefore, if at first thinning, a fourth 
part of the trees be taken away, the 
others may stand twelve or fourteen 
ears longer, by which time they will 
e of a size for making ladders and 
standards for scaffolding, and many 
other purposes ; so that from this sale 
as much may be made, as not only to 
pay the remaining part of the expense 
of planting, if any snould be wanting in 
the first, but rent for the land with inter- 
est ; and the standing trees for fortunes 
for younger children or other purposes. 

Those designed principally for orna- 
ment should be disposed at such dis- 
tances as that their branches may ex- 
tend freely every way, as the beautiful 
display of the head is a great merit in 
these trees in such plantations. 

Sang (a forest manager of extensive 
practice, w ho has paid great attention 
to the cultivation of this tree), says, “ It 
bears the ascendancy over the Scotch 
pine in the following important circum- 
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stances : that it brings double the price 
at least, per measurable foot ; that it 
will arrive at a useful timber size in 
one half, or a third part of the time, in 
general, which the pine requires ; and, 
above all, that the timber of the larch, 
at thirty or forty years old, when it is 
planted in a soil and climate adapted 
to the production of perfect timber, is 
in every respect superior in quality to 
that of the pine at one hundred years 
old. In short, it is probable that the 
larch will supersede the Scotch pine in 
most situations in this island at no very 
distant period.” 

The objection formerly to the timber 
of the larch was its liability to warp 
and twist ; but this Monteath and others 
have proved may be effectually pre- 
vented by barking the trees in spring 
while growing, and not cutting them 
dowm tul the following autumn, or even 
for a year afterwards. This is also said 
to prevent the timber from being at- 
tacked by the dry rot 

Like other trees, and especially the 
resinous tribe, the timber of the larch 
is much affected by climate and soil. A 
certain elevation of surface, coldness of 
climate, and inferiority of soil, is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce the timber 
in proportion. Sang has knowm it in 
many places make the most rapid pro- 
ess tor thirty or thirty-five years, and 
ough there was no external signs of 
disorder, yet when it w r as felled, the 
wood had begun to rot in the hearts of 
the trees, and some were quite hollow a 
good way up. 

Sect. IY. Leaves growing in clusters; 

evergreens . 

Cedars. — 1. Abies cedrus (the cedar 
of Lebanon fir), Pinus Cedrus , Lambert, 
U 51. Leaves clustered , evergreen. 
Cones oblong , very obtuse y erect y with 
broad closely packed scales y which are a 
little thickened at the margin. 

This is too remarkable a tree to be 
mistaken or confounded with other spe- 
cies, having a general striking charac- 
ter of growth, peculiar to itself. 

Mount Lebanon and the range of Tau- 
rus are the native spots of this most 
stately and magnificent tree, which com- 
pensates for its want of height by its 
nu^e wide-spreading arms, each of 
which is almost a tree in itself 

“The sturdy arms,” says Evelyn, 
“grow in time so weighty, as often to 


bend the very stem and main shaft. The 
leaves much resemble those of the 
larch, but are somewhat longer and 
closer set, erect, and perpetually green, 
while those of the larch are not ; but, 
hanging down, dropping off, and desert- 
ing the trees in winter. The cones are 
tacked and ranged between the branch- 
leaves, in such order, that nothing ap- 
pears more curious and artificial, and at 
a little distance are exceedingly beauti- 
ful. These cones have the bases rounder, 
shorter, or rather thicker, and with 
blunter points, the whole circumzoned, 
as it were, with pretty broad thick scales, 
which adhere together in exact series to 
the very summit, where they are some- 
what smaller, but the entire lorication 
smoother couched than those of the firs ; 
within these repositories, under the 
scales, nestle the small nutting seeds, of 
a pear shape.” 

These cones grow upon the upper 
art of the branches, and stand erect, 
aving a strong woody central style, by 
which they are firmly annexed to the 
branch, so as with difficulty to be taken 
off ; which central style remains upon 
the branch after the cone is fallen to 
pieces, for it never drops off wdiole as 
those of the pine do. 

Many wonderful properties are as- 
cribed to the wood of this celebrated 
tree, such as its resisting putrefaction, 
destroying noxious insects, continuing a 
thousand or two thousand years sound, 
yielding an oil famous for preserving 
books and writings, purifying the air by 
its effluvia, inspiring worshippers with 
solemn awe, when used in wainscoting 
churches or chapels, &c. With the an- 
cient Romans, the expression “Cedro 
dignus,” was considered as one of the 
highest compliments that could be be- 
stowed on a literary performance. 

Touching the diuturnity of this ma- 
terial, says Mr. Evelyn, “ it is recorded 
by Pliny, that in the temple of Apollo 
Utica, there was found timber of tw r o 
thousand years old; and at Sagunti in 
Spain, a beam in an oratory conse- 
crated to Diana, which w'as brought to 
Zante, two centuries before the des- 
truction of Troy : that Sesostris built 
a vessel of cedar of two hundred and 
eighty cubits, and the statue of the god- 
dess, in the famous Ephesian temple, 
was said to be of this material, as was 
most of the timber work of that won- 
derful structure.” 
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Cortes is said to have erected a palace 
at Mexico, in which were seven thou- 
sand beams of cedar, most of them 
one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
twelve in circumference, as we are in- 
formed by Herrara. Some tell us of a 
cedar, felled in Cyprus, one hundred and 
thirty feet long and eighteen in diame- 
ter : it was used for tne main-mast in 
the galley of King Demetrius. 

In the relation of the properties as- 
signed to this tree, much confusion has 
arisen by confounding the cedar of 
Lebanon with other trees called cedars ; 
and as to the materials used in the hea- 
then temples, it is very uncertain what 
they were. But we have better autho- 
rity than that of Pliny, that this was the 
species of timber employed in building 
tne sumptuous temple and palace of 
Solomon at Jerusalem. “ * Now, there- 
fore, command thou/ said Solomon to 
Hiram, * that they hew me cedar-trees 
out of Lebanon.’ ‘ I will do all thy 
desire/ replied Hiram, * concerning 
timber of cedar and concerning timber 
of fir/ And Solomon raised a levy of 
thirty thousand men out of all Israel, 
and he sent them to Lebanon, ten thou- 
sand a month by courses ; and he had 
threescore and ten thousand that bare 
burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers 
in the mountains. And he covered the 
temple with beams and boards of cedar. 
And he built chambers against it, which 
rested on the house with timber of ce- 
dar, and the cedar of the house within 
was carved with knots and open flow- 
ers : all was cedar, there was no stone 
seen, and he built the inner court with 
three rows of hewed stone, and a row of 
cedar beams. Solomon’s house also, of 
the forest of Lebanon, was covered with 
cedar upon the beams ; and the porch 
of judgment was covered with cedar 
from one side of the floor to the other. 
And the great court of his palace was 
with three rows of hewed stones, and a 
row of cedar beams.” 1 Kings , v. vi. vii. 

The allusion of the Psalmist, of 
spreading abroad like a cedar in Leba- 
nus, shows that he was well acquainted 
with this tree, which is remarkable for 
the wide spread of its branches, rather 
than for its height. Had Milton known 
it as well, he would not, in speaking of 
the cedar, have used the expression of 
the " Insuperable height of loftiest 
shade.” It is not only found on Mount 
Lebanon, or Libanus, but Belon ob- 


served it on the mountains Amanus and 
Taurus. 

Solomon’s fourscore thousand hewers 
must have considerably thinned the 
forest of Libanus. Few now r remain 
there. Rauwolff, in 1575, saw r only twen- 
ty-four sound trees, and two old decayed 
ones. “We found ourselves,” says he, 
“ upon the highest point of the moun- 
tain, and saw r nothing higher, but only 
a small hill before us, all covered over 
with snow, at the bottom whereof the 
high cedar trees were standing. And, 
though this hill hath in former ages 
been quite covered over with cedars, yet 
they arc since so decreased, that I could 
tell no more but twenty-four that stood 
round about in a circle, and two others, 
the branches w’hereof are quite decayed 
for age. I also went about in this place 
to look out for some young ones, but 
could find none at all. These trees are 
green all the year long, have strong 
stems that are several fathoms about, 
and are as high as our fir trees.” — Tra- 
vels, part ii. cn. 12. 

Maundrell,in 1696, could reckon only 
sixteen large trees, but many small ones. 
His account is as follows. “Having 
gone for three hours across the plain of 
Tripoli, I arrived at the foot of Libanus, 
and from thence continually ascending, 
not without great fatigue, came in four 
hours and a half to a small village called 
Eden, and in two hours and a half more 
to the cedars. These noble trees grow 
amongst the snow' near the highest part 
of Libanus, and are remarkable as w r ell 
for their old age and largeness, as for 
those frequent allusions made to them 
in the word of God. Here are some of 
them very old, and of a prodigious bulk ; 
and others younger, of a smaller size. 
Of the former I could reckon up only 
sixteen, and the latter are very numer- 
ous. I measured one of the largest, and 
found it twelve yards six inches in girt, 
and yet sound, and thirty-seven yards 
in the spread of its boughs. At about 
five or six yards from the ground, it was 
divided into five limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree .” — Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem. 

“What Maundrell has related,” says 
Mr. Miller, “ was confirmed to me by a 
worthy gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who was there in the year 1720, with 
this difference only, that, in measuring 
the branches of the largest tree, he 
found them to be twenty-two yards in the 
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spread*” Supposing these two gentle- 
men to have measured the same tree, 
and not to be mistaken in their admea- 
surement, this difference can only be re- 
conciled by supposing that the latter 
meant the spread of the boughs from 
the trunk, the former the whole spread 
or diameter, which we may conceive to 
have increased in twenty-four years. 
The traveller, Le Bruvn, reckons about 
thirty-five or thirty-six trees remain- 
ing on Mount Libanus when he was 
there. 

Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated ori- 
ental traveller, who visited this spot, 
April 26, 1816, observes thus, “leaving 
Bisherry on our right, we ascended for 
an hour over light snow, until we came 
to the Arz-el-Libeneiu, or the cedars of 
Lebanon. These trees form a little 
grove by themselves, as if planted by 
art, and are seated in a hollow, amid 
rocky eminences all around them, at the 
foot of the ridge which forms the high- 
est peak of Lebanon. There are, I 
should think, at present, about two hun- 
dred in number, all fresh and green. 
They look, on approaching them, like 
a grove of firs, but, on coming nearer, 
are found to be in general much larger, 
though the foliage still keeps its resem- 
blance. There are twenty that are very 
large, and amongst them several from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter at the 
trunk, with branches of a corresponding 
size, each of them like large trees, ex- 
tending outward from the parent stock, 
and overshadowing a considerable space 
of ground and this on the very site 
where, in the days of Solomon, there 
was such immense forests of these beau- 
tiful trees ! — on the very spot where it 
might be, without poetical exaggera- 
tion, said, 

See lofty Libanut his head advance, 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance. 

Pope. 

The few cedars still remaining on Mount 
Libanus are preserved with a religious 
strictness. On the day of the Transfi- 
guration, the Patriarch repairs in pro- 
cession to these trees, and celebrates a 
festival, called the Feast of Cedars. 

We have now probably more cedars 
in England than are left on Mount Li- 
banus. “Itis matter of surprise to me,” 
says Mr. Miller, “that this tree was not 
more cultivated in England formerly; 
(for, till within a few years past, there 
were but few here), since it would be a 


great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, where few other trees will grow 
so well ; it being a native of the coldest 
parts of Mount Libanus, where the 
snow continues great part of the year. 
From the observations I have made of 
the trees now growing in England, I 
find that such as have been planted in 
a strong, rich, loamy earth, have made 
a poor progress, in comparison with 
those which have grown upon a stony 
meagre soil.” That these trees are of 

S uick growth, is evident from four of 
lem in the botanic garden at Chelsea, 
which, as I have been credibly informed, 
were planted there in the year 1683, 
and at that time were not above three 
feet high. Sir Hans Sloane, in a letter 
to Mr. Ray, dated March 7, 1684 — 5, 
says, “ I was the other day at Chelsea, 
and found that the artifices used by Mr. 
Watts have been very effectual for the 
preservation of his plants, insomuch 
that this severe enough winter has scarce 
killed any of his fine plants. One 
thing I much wonder to see, that the 
Cedrus Montis Libani, the inhabitant 
of a very different climate, should thrive 
here so well, as without pot or green- 
house to be able to propagate itself by 
layers this spring. Seeds sown last 
autumn have as yet thriven very well, 
and are like to hold out. The main ar- 
tifice I used to them, has been to keep 
them from the winds, which seem to 
give a great additional force to the cold, 
in destroying tender plants.” 

Two of these trees were in 1776 up- 
wards of twelve feet and a half in girt, 
at tw T o feet above the ground, and their 
branches extended more than twenty 
feet on every side their trunks ; which 
branches, though they were produced 
twelve or fourteen feet above the sur- 
face, did at every termination hang very 
near the ground, and thereby afford a 
goodly shade in the hottest season of 
the year. In August, 1793, the girt of 
the largest, at three feet from the around, 
was twelve feet, eleven inches ana a halt 
of the smaller, twelve feet and a quar- 
ter of an inch, as measured by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks. 

The soil in which these trees were 
planted, is a lean hungry sand mixed 
with gravel, the surface of which is 
scarcely two feet deep, before a hard 
rocky gravel appears. They stood at 
four corners of a pond, bricked up with- 
in two feet of their trunks; so that their 
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roots, having no room to spread on one 
side, were cramped in their growth; but 
whether their standing so near the water 
might not have been advantageous to 
them, I cannot say; but, certainly, if 
their roots had had 'full scope in the 
ground, they would have made a 
greater progress. 

The roots, finding themselves stopped 
by the brick wall, tended downwards, 
and spread themselves in the moist earth 
under the water, wdiich promoted great- 
ly the growth of the trees; for some 
years after the time of which Mr. Mil- 
ler speaks, this pond having been filled 
up, these noble trees decayed, and w r ere 
quickly ruined for want of their accus- 
tomed supply of water. Lopping or cut- 
ting these trees is very injurious to them, 
more perhaps than to any other of the 
resinous trees, in retarding their growth ; 
for two of the four trees above men- 
tioned, having been unadvisedly planted 
near a green-house, when they began 
to grow large, had their branches 
lopped, to let the sun into the house, 
whereby they were so much checked as 
to be little more than half the size of 
the other two. 

All these trees produced, for several 
years, large quantities of catkins, or 
male flow r ers; but only three of them 
had, in 1766, produced cones, nor w as it 
above thirty-nve years before that pe- 
riod that these ripened their cones, so 
as to perfect the seeds ; but, after that, 
the seeds that fell out of the cones on 
the ground near them produced plants 
in plenty, which came up spontaneously. 
Since, then, we find that the cedar 
is so far naturalized to our country 
as to produce ripe seeds ; w t c need not 
fear a supply, without depending on the 
cones from the Levant; but they are 
more apt to produce and ripen their 
cones in hard winters than in mild ones; 
which is a plain indication that they 
will succeed, even in the coldest parts of 
Scotland, where, as w r ell as in England, 
they may be propagated to great ad- 
vantage. 

The cedars at Chelsea are supposed, 
in the Kew Catalogue , to have been the 
first knowm to be planted in England. 
Dr. Hunter, in his additions to Evelyn, 
says, “that w r e do not know w r hen and 
by whom the cedar was first introduced 
here.” Dr. Turner, when he treats of the 
pine tree and other trees of that kind, 
says nothing of it. Gerard mentions it 


not as growing here, and Parkinson 
says “ the branches, some say, all grow 
upright, but others straight out.” It is 
very certain, from what Mr. Evelvn says, 
“that it w r as not cultivated in England 
in 1664;” but, from the w arm manner 
in wiiich he expresses himself on this 
head, it is probable that it soon after 
became an object of the planter’s atten- 
tion. Mr. Evelyn informs U6, “ that he 
received cones and seeds of the few re- 
maining trees on Libanus,” and adds, 
“Why they should not thrive in old 
England, I know not, save for w^ant of 
industry and trial.” — Silva, 154.” 

The old palace, or manor-house, at En- 
field, was occupied by Robert Uvedale, 
L.L.D., who kept a flourishing school 
there about the year 1670. In the gar- 
dens, among other curious trees planted 
by the doctor; there is a fine cedar. 
The body, exclusive of the boughs, con- 
tained, in 1779, about two hunared and 
ninety-three cubic feet. Girt at top, 
three feet seven inches; second girt, * 
seven feet nine inches; third girt, four- 
teen feet; fourth, fourteen feet six 
inches. The height, forty -five feet nine 
inches ; eight feet having been broken 
off from its top by the hurricane in 1703. 

In 1703, it was twelve feet in girt at 
three feet from the ground; in 1815, the 
girt, at eighteen inches from the ground, 
was fifteen feet eight inches; and on 
the 15th of March, 1821, at the same 
height from the ground, the girt was 
sixteen feet one inch. The total length 
of timber at that time w as sixtv-eight 
feet six inches; perpendicular heignt, 
sixty-four feet cignt inches; solid con- 
tent, five hundred and forty-eight cubic 
feet, exclusive of the branches. Extent 
of the branches from north-east to south- 
west eighty-seven feet, 

This cedar was destined to the axe by 
the late Mr. Callaw T ay, after he had pur- 
chased the old palace at Enfield; the 
saw T -pit was already prepared, and a 
trench dug round the tree, but some of 
the inhabitants of Enfield, the admirers 
of this tree, particularly the late Richard 
Gough, Esa. and Dr. Sherwin, inter- 
fered; at wnose request the tree was 
spared, and it is now standing, the or- 
nament of the place. The branches in 
general spread horizontally, but at the 
height of about forty feet," and a little 
below the part where the main trunk 
was broken off, abranch has taken nearly 
a perpendicular direction, and, viewed on 
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the side opposite to the place where the 
trunk was broken by high wind in 1703, 
appears to be a continuation of the bodv 
of the tree; the extremity of this branch 
is sixty-four feet eight inches from the 
ground. The dimensions already no- 
ticed, were taken by Mr. May, who oc- 
cupies the only part of the old structure 
now remaining, as a boarding-school, 
in whose garden the cedar stands in a 
flourishing condition. This tree has 
been erroneously stated to have been 
planted in the year 1576; but it seems 
to be pretty certain, that Dr. Uvedale 
planted it at the time he occupied the 
palace as a boarding-school, about the 
ear 1665, which makes this tree one 
undred and sixty-eight years old. The 
tree maybe seen from almost every part 
of Enfield, whether on the hill or in the 
valley. The wood does not differ in ap- 
pearance from white deal, nor does it 
seem harder, and has an agreeable 
smell. 

Several other cedars of considerable 
size are or were scattered about in dif- 
ferent parts of this kingdom; some of 
the finest of these were planted at Whit- 
ton, by Archibald, Duke of Argyle. One 
of the most remarkable was blown down 
by the hurricane that happened on the 
lstofJanuary,I779. It grew on the north 
side of Hendon Place, in Middlesex. 
Its height was seventy feet, the diame- 
ter of the horizontal extent of the 
branches was a hundred feet, the cir- 
cumference of the trunk, seven feet 
above the ground, sixteen feet, and at 
twelve feet above the ground tw entv-one 
feet. At this latter neight it began to 
branch, and its limbs, about ten in num- 
ber, were from six to tw T elvc feet in cir- 
cumference. * This tree is supposed to 
have been two hundred years old, and 
tradition says, was planted by Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Tradition is seldom to be de- 
pended on, and the “Virgin Queen” is a 

g reat favourite with tradition mongers. 

ut is it probable, if such a tree existed 
in 1579, that Gerard, Parkinson, and 
Evelyn, should know nothing of it? 
When blown down it was perfectly 
sound, and seemed as if not growm to 
maturity ; itis probable, therefore, that it 
was not two hundred years old, for the 
cedars at Chelsea attained their full size 
and decayed in less than a century. 

The following were the dimensions of 
a fine cedar growing at Hillingdon, near 
Uxbridge. The height, fifty-three feet, 


the extent of the branches from east to 
west ninety-six feet, from north to south, 
eighty -nine feet; the circumference of 
the trunk close to the ground thirteen 
feet and a half, seven feet above the 
ground tw r elve feet and a half, and at 
the height of thirteen feet and a half, 
just under the branches, fifteen feet eight 
inches. It had two principal branches, 
one of which was forked eighteen inches 
above its origin; before it divided, it 
measured twelve feet round; after its 
division, one of the forks measured 
eight feet and a half, the other seven 
feet ten inches. The other primary 
branch, at its origin, measured ten feet, 
and soon dividing, threw out two secon- 
dary ones, each five feet and a half. Its 
age was supposed to be one hundred and 
sixteen years. 

The only relic of Dr. James Sherard’s 
famous botanic garden at Eltham, so 
elegantly displayed by Dilenius, is a ce- 
dar of Lebanon, which girts nine feet at 
three feet from the ground. It is now 
in the possession of John Dorington, 
Esci. Another of these trees is in the 
Fellows’ garden at Emanuel College, 
in Cambridge, on a lawn, by the side 
of the pona. It was planted, in the 
year 1730, by professor John Martyn, 
then a member of that college. The 
leading shoot being killed by the severe 
winter of 1740, its height is not very 
considerable; in form it is pyramidal, 
like the spruce fir, and it branches al- 
most from the bottom. 

Mr. Lambert, in his valuable work on 
the Genus Pinus , observes, “ that at least, 
the accounts given by the ancients of the 
long duration of their cedar, very ill ac- 
cord with the species now under consi- 
deration, w r hose wood is no more than a 
very inferior kind of deal, with little or 
no smell, and of a soft texture, evidently 
of short duration. This appears by a ta- 
ble in the possession of Sir Joseph Banks, 
made of the above-mentioned Hillingdon 
cedar, one of the largest that ever grew 
in this country. The word cedrus , seems 
in many cases to be ambiguously used 
by the Greek and Latin authors, but 
appears in general much better to apply 
to the Cupressus horizontal is, which I 
have no doubt is a distinct species from 
Cedrus semper or tens, of Linnceus.” 
Sprengel conjectures it to have been the 
Juniperus oxycedrus ; but it appears 
highly probable, from some interesting 
observations made at Tangier, by Mr. 
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Drummond Hay, that the indestructible l 
cedar wood was the beautiful, hard, 
deep brown timber of Thuja articulata , 
the Sandarac tree (see Thuja). 

Mr. Evelyn remarks, that this cedar 
is of so dry a nature, that it does not 
well endure to be fastened with nails, 
from which it usually shrinks; and, 
therefore, pins of the same wood are 
better. 

Perhaps it may not be superfluous 
here to mention that the w'ood used for 
black-lead pencils is not Abies ceclrus , 
but J uniperus Bermudiana . 

Cedar of Lebanon cones should be 
kept one year before the seeds are taken 
out; those cones that are brought from 
the Levant are generally supposed to 
retain their vegetative power, for se- 
veral years. 

They seldom ripen their cones in 
this country till January. Their matu- 
rity may l>e ascertained, by cutting into 
the side of a cone to the seat of the 
seeds, previously to gathering the in- 
tended quantity. 

The seeds should be sown about the 
middle of March in pots, or boxes, 
nearly half an inch deep. The follow- 
ing is' the best mode of extricating them 
from the cones. Let a hole be bored 
with a gimlet exactly through the mid- 
dle of each cone, from the base to the 
apex. Put them into a tub of w r ater, 
in which they should remain until the 
next day ; then let a wooden peg, rather 
larger than the gimlet, be thrust into 
the hole, and it will so divide the cones 
that the different scales may be taken 
away, and the seeds picked out. In 
this process, great care mu4 be taken 
not to bruise the seeds, as they will be 
very tender. The plants will come up 
in about seven or eight weeks after the 
seeds have been sown; they should 
then be removed from the heat of the 
sun into a shady place, but not under 
shelter, where they may stand the whole 
summer; during which time it is ne- 
cessary to keep them free from weeds, 
and to water them occasionally. In the 
winter season a warmer situation is to 
be sought, and if the weather should 
prove very severe, perhaps it may be 
proper to shelter them with mats, or to 
cover them with a hot-bed frame. At 
the beginning of the follow'ing April, 
these plants may be pricked out into 
beds, and placed about four inches 
apart. Should the weather be dry, it 


is advisable to give them shade and 
moisture until they have taken root 
After having been two years in the beds, 
they must be transferred to the nur- 
sery, where they may remain until the 
place of their final destination be ready. 
Whilst the young cedars are in the 
nursery, and indeed after having been 
planted out, many will have a tendency 
to droop, probably in their leading 
shoot. As soon as this is perceived, a 
stake should be driven into the 
ground, and the shoots tied to it with 
matting, to keep them upright. It may 
not be amiss, in some instances, to 
lighten the head by cutting off the ex- 
tremities of some few r of the large 
branches. When the trees have been 
finally transplanted, however, they 
should be in general left to nature. 
Not a knife nor a hatchet should be 
brought near the old part of the 
branches, for the lopping the thick 
wood will not only retard their growth, 
but injure their beauty. The cedar is 
extremely tardy in its increase of size, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, so that the greatest caution 
ought to be observed in the rearing it; 
ana with the sacred Indian cedar, it 
should be kept in pots until they are 
finally committed to the earth in the si- 
tuation they may be destined subse- 
quently to occupy. They may then be 
safely removed at any size, if the trans- 
plantation is carefully attended to, and 
their roots uninjured in the operation. 
It should, however, be remembered, in 
finally planting out large firs, which 
have always been kept in pots, that it 
is absolutely necessary that their roots 
should be spread out among the earth 
as much as may be practicable without 
straining or breaking them, because, 
w r hile in jx>ts, they necessarily acquire 
a spiral direction, which they will not 
afterw r ards lose, unless it be destroyed 
at the period of final transplantation; 
and if they do not lose it, they are apt 
to be blown over by high winds, on ac- 
count of their roots not having pene- 
trated into the earth far enough in a 
horizontal direction, to form the requi- 
site stay to support the trunk and head. 

When great importance is attached 
to the raising the seeds of rare species 
of fir, it has been found a very beneficial 
practice to place them between two 
turfs, placed root to root, the one upon 
the other, and to watch them till the 
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seeds begin to sprout ; they are then to 
be sown in the usual way, when every 
seed will usually succeed. 

2. Abies deodara (the sacred Indian 
cedar), Pinus Deodara , Lambert, t 52. 
Leaves evergreen , in clusters , acute, 
triangular , stiff. Cones growing in 
pairs, stalked , oval, o'Ause, erect; the 
scales closely packed , very broad, and 
nearly even at the margin. 

A large tree, with a trunk about four 
feet in diameter, resembling the cedar 
of Lebanon, from which it differs in 
having its cones upon stalks, and its 
leaves longer and more distinctly three- 
sided, and also in the quality of its 
timber. According to Mr. Moorcroft, 
from whose notes, in Mr. Lambert’s 
Monograph of the Genus, we borrow 
much of our information ; the Hindoos 
call it the Devadara, or God Tree, and 
hold it in great veneration. Its w T ood 
is extremely durable, and so resinous, 
that laths made of it are good for can- 
dles. Spars of it have been taken out 
of Indian temples, known to have been 
erected from two to four hundred years, 
uninjured except in those parts which 
originally w r ere sap-wood. Mr. Moor- 
croft procured specimens from the star- 
lings of the Zein ool Kuddul Bridge, 
in Ladakh, where it had been exposed 
to the water for nearly four hundred 
years. Mr. Lambert says, that its w r ood 
takes an excellent polish, being very close 
grained, and perhaps the most valuable 
of the genus; ana from its being so 
strongly impregnated with turpentine, 
rendered almost imperishable, and justly 
entitling the tree to the appellation of 
the “Indian Cedar,” which has been 
bestow r ed on it. A few plants are now T 
growing in the gardens of Great Bri- 
tain, having been reared from seeds 
brought from India by the Hon. Mr. 
Melville ; they are too young for us to 
judge of their suitableness to this cli- 
mate, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they w'ill be as hardy as the 
now common cedar of Lebanon. 

A native of the mountains of India, 
near the tow r n of Rohilcund, on the 
Alps of Nepal and Thibet, at a height 
of ten or twelve thousand feet, and also 
in the woods of Almorah. 

Tw t o varieties, or perhaps nearly re- 
lated species, called the Shinlik and 
Christa rooroo, are mentioned by Moor- 
croft as natives of the forests of Ladakh. 

To the species now r enumerated, the 


following almost unknown kinds have 
to be added : — 

3. Abeis Kasmpferi, Pinus Keemp- 
feri , Lambert, Monogr., preface, p. vii; 
Pinus larix, Thunberg. FI. Japan., 
p. 275. 

A native of Japan, found wild upon 
the mountains of Fako; called by the 
natives Leosi , or Kara maats Nomi , ac- 
cording to Kcempfer. 

4. Abies Thunbergii, Pinus Thun - 
bergii , Lambert, Monogr., preface, 
p. vii; Pinus abies , Thunb. FI. Japan. , 
p. 275. 

A native of Japan, w here it is found 
even in the city of Jeddo, according to 
Thunberg. 

5. Abies momi, Siebold in verhand. 
Bataav. genootsch. xii., p. 12. 

Found in Japan, as w r ell as the tw r o 
following. Its wood is, according to 
Siebold, in great estimation on account 
of its whiteness and fine grain. 

6. Abies torano, Id. 

7. Abies araragi, Id. Wood brown. 
Used for various domestic purposes. — 
See Plates 1,2, 3, 4. 

Ablama. See Trichocarpus. 

Abroma, formed of * and no 

food, not fit for food. In opposition to 
Theobroma, and with which it ranks 
in the system. 

Class 18, 2. Polyadelphia Dodecan- 
dria. Nat. order of Columnifera ». Mal- 
vaeccp, Juss. Byttneriacea ?. Tribus ii. 
Byttnericcp. K until. Synops. 3. p. 2(36. 

Characters. — Calyx, Jive parted. Pe- 
tals, Jive, with saccate dilated claws . 
Cup of stamens, ten-Jid, with Jive seg- 
ments, each bearing three anthers; the 
other five petaloid. Styles,y?re. Capsule, 
five celled, five winged; seeds many, 
aril, fixed in a double row to the central 
subovate, within an oblique membrana- 
ceous edge of the partitions , which is 
thickened and longitudinally bearded. 

1. Abroma august a (smooth stalked 
or maple-leaved Abroma). Lin. Syst. 696. 
Bot. reg. t 518. Leaves cordate or an- 
gular r sharply serrulate. 

A. Abroma Wheleri (Wheler’s Abro- 
ma. Retz. Obs. 5. n. 72). Leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, acuminate, slightly toothed. 

This is a tree with a straight trunk, 
yielding a gum when cut, and filled 
with a white pith, like the elder. The 
whole plant is covered with stiff, whit- 
ish, shining, decumbent bristles, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, easily separat- 
ing and sticking to the hands, but harm- 
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lean. The flower nods, are elegant, but 
have little smell. The corolla is of a 
dark purple. It flowers from June to 
October, when its fruit ripens. 

Dr. Roxburgh observes, “ It is found 
in various parts of India, growing to be 
a small tree, flowers most profusely 
during the rains, and ripens seed in the 
cold season. The bark abounds with 
strong white fibres, which make a very 
good substitute for hemp ; and as the 
plant grows so quickly as to yield two, 
three, or even four crops of cuttings 
within the year fit for peeling, &c., it 
may be advantageously cultivated (in 
India) for its fibres, wmch, though not 
so strong as hemp, make a good com- 
mon cordage. 

It is a native of New South Wales 
and the Phillipine Islands, and was in- 
troduced into Kew Gardens about 1770. 

2. Abromafastuosa (prickly-stalked 
Abroma). Sal. par. Lond. t. 102. Adult 
leaves, with simple and stellate hair be- 
neath . Wings ot capsule, subtruncate at 
end. Branches muricated. 

It is a native of New Holland and the 
Moluccas, and distinguished by the 
long prickly stalks ana elongated taper- 
pointed angles of the summit of the 
capsule. In augustum, the stalks are 
smooth and the top corners of the cap- 
sule short^pointca ; the leaves of this 
are of a yellower hue, and its stellated 
pubescence penetrating the skin more 
easily; the flowers are also smaller, 
and its seeds not so evidently tubercu- 
lated. 

“ This,” Sweet observes, “ is a hardy 
stove genus, and easily managed; the 
species flowers freely at various seasons, 
and will grow in the common garden soil ; 
but a mixture of good loam with a little 
peat is an excellent compost for them. 
They propagate freely by seeds and 
cuttings.” Introduced in 1 800. 

Abronia, derived from * delicate. 

Class 5, 1. Nat Ord. Nyctagineee . 

1. Abronia Umbellata (Umbelled 
Abronia). 

This is a small, but very beautiful 
and elegant perennial evergreen her- 
baceous plant, producing flowers sur- 
rounded by an involucrura of a charm- 
ing rose-colour. 

It resembles primula farinosa , and is 
propagated by dividing the roots ; re- 
quires to be planted in sandy peat. A 
native of C ah form a introduced in 1823, 
and flowers in April and May. 


Abrotanoides. See Artemisia Pro- 
tea, and Seriphium . 

Abrotanum. See Artemisia* Eri - 
ocephalus , Santolina, and Tanacetum. 

Abrus (a soft, delicate ; from the 
extreme tenderness of the leaves. Hence 
Prior has invented the name of Abra 
for Solomon’s favourite mistress). 

Class 17, 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat Ord. Leguminoste . 

Character. — Calyx obscure lyfour-lob- 
ed: the upper lobe broadest . Filament* 
nine , united into a sheath at bottom, 
gaping at the back , blunt. Seeds, soli- 
tary , spherical. 

1. Abrus precatorius. (Jamaica 
Wild Liquorice). Lin. Syst. p. 641. 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 57- t. 32. 

It grows naturally in both Indies, 
Guinea and Egypt ; it was also found by 
the late circumnavigators in the So- 
ciety Islands, about me year 1769. It 
is a perennial plant, with slender shrub- 
by, twining, branching stalks, by which 
it will rise to the height of eight or ten 
feet In Hindoostan, a pectoral draught 
is procured from the roots and called 
Velti. The flowers are produced from 
the side of the stalks in snort spikes or 
bunches ; they are of a pale purple co- 
lour, and shaped like those of a kidney- 
bean; these are succeeded by short 
smooth pods, each containing three or 
four hara seeds, very smooth, of a glow- 
ing scarlet colour, with a black spot or 
eye on that side which is fastened to 
the pod. 

There are two varieties, one with a 
white, and the other with a yellow seed, 
but these do not differ from the former 
in leaf or stalk. 

The seeds of this plant are commonly 
strung, and worn as ornaments by the 
natives of those countries wdiere the 
lant grows wild : they are frequently 
rought to Europe from Guinea, and 
the East and West Indies, and wrought 
into various forms writh other hard 
seeds and shells. In their native coun- 
tries they are commonly used for 
weighing precious commodities; they 
are also strung as beads for rosaries; 
whence the trivial name of precatorius. 
They are frequently thrown, with other 
West Indian seeds, on the north-west 
coast of Scotland. Linneeus affirms 
that they are extremely deleterious. 
They are eaten in Egypt ; but authors 
agree that they are the hardest and 
most indigestible of the pulse tribe, 
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occasioning violent flatulencies in the 
bowels. 

It is propagated by seeds, sown upon a 
good hot-bed in the spring ; they must be 
soaked in water twelve or fourteen hours 
before they are sown, by which means 
the plants will appear in a fortnight. 
When the plants are two inches high, 
they should be transplanted each into a 
separate pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s bark, 
where they should be shaded from the 
sun until they have taken new root, 
always keeping them in the bark stove. 
They will flower the second year, and 
sometimes ripen their seeds in Eng- 
land. Cultivated by Bishop Compton 
at Fulham before 1680. 

Absinthium. See Artemisia , Achil- 
lea , Anthemis , Parthenium , Senecio , 
Tanacetum. 

A bs us. See Cassia. 

Abutilon. See Hibiscus , Me lochia, 
Malva , Napcea, Sida. 

Acacia, **j«s or to sharpen ; a 
name given by Pliny to a thorny tree, 
of Egypt, supposed to have been the 
resent Acacia vera; and which not 
eing appropriated, was taken bv Will- 
denow, in his reformation of tlie old 
genus Mimosa , as the designation of 
one of his new divisions (under Mimosa, 
he leaves such species as have a lo- 
mentum or legume, separating into 
single-seeded joints. Of these lie de- 
fines thirty-two, having a five-toothed 
corolla, and only eight stamens; and 
to many of them, being sensitive, the 
name Mimosa is properly appropriated); 
and enumerates a hundred and two 
species (dividing them into seven sec- 
tions), to which Mr. R. Browne has 
made several additions, from New Hol- 
land (partly described in Aiton’s Hor- 
tus Kewensis), and many others from 
the same country have since been in- 
troduced. 

It is a very extensive genus, inha- 
biting the tropical parts of both the 
Old and New World. In Australia, 
and its dependent islands, the species 
are widely spread. They are all shrubby 
and perennial (with the exception of a 
few' that are herbaceous), and make one 
of the most ornamental families of the 
green-house plants, some of the species 
being as curious as beautiful. 

Class 23; order 1. Poly garni a Mo- 
noecia, Nat. Ord. Lomentacea *, Lin. 
Legumtnostp, Juss., Mimosee, Browm. 

Vol. I. 


The characters are — flowers polyga- 
mous, Calyx., 4-5 toothed. Corolla, 
4-5 cleft , or formed of 4-5 petals. Sta- 
mens 10-200. Legume bivalve. 

The species are extremely variable 
in the structure of their leaves; some 
of them have true leaves that are twice 
or thrice pinnate, with a number of mi- 
nute leaflets; others have no leaves 
(properly so called), but in their stead, 
the leaf-stalks enlarge, and assume the 
appearance, and no doubt, also the func- 
tions of true leaves, and are expanded 
vertically instead of horizontally, as in 
leaves of the ordinary construction. 

The genus by these very remarkable 
oints of difference in structure, may 
e conveniently separated into two 
great sub-divisions. 1 leafy; 2 leafless . 

Sect. 1 . Leaves pinnated in various 
degrees , spiny , or prickly. 

1. Acacia juliflora (long-flowered 
Acacia). Spines stipulary twin. 
Leaves bipinjiate , partial of two pair , 
-—proper of twenty pair. Spikes ax- 
illary , 2-3 cylindrical , pendulous. 

This shrub rises frequently to the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet or 
more. It is of a spreading growth, and 
furnished with oolong flower spikes, 
and very long legumes. The flowers 
are of a crimson colour. It is not so 
prickly as the tortuosa , and its leaves 
are rather longer. A native of Ja- 
maica, introduced in 1793. 

2. Acacia tortuosa (wTitlied Aca- 
cia), Browme jam. 251, 1. Spines sti- 
pulary. Leaves bipinnate, four-paired, 
a gland between the lowest. Pinna* 
sixteen paired , spikes globular. 

This is a shrub, with a branching 
stem, and a brown bark. The spines 
are in pairs, almost united at the base, 
stretched out, and half an inch in 
length. The flowers are yellow. The 
legume is horned, roundish, toroluse, 
drawn to a point at both ends, and black. 
The seeds are subovate and black. 

Between the outer coat of the pod 
and the inner membrane separating the 
seeds, there is a liquor of the consist- 
ence and colour of a syrup, W’hich 
smells very strong, and is bitter and as- 
tringent. Browne savs, 44 that this 
w r oidd prove an excellent medicine, 
wdiere rough astringents are requisite.” 
The whole plant is bitter, and the 
flowers have a very strong smell. In- 
deed, the smell of all the parts is so 
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rank and disagreeable, that it cannot 
be used for fire-wood. Even the very 
milk of the cattle that browse upon the 
tender shoots in dry weather becomes 
rank. Native of Jamaica, where it is 
common on low lands ; is called the acacia 
bush, and chiefly employed for hedges. 

3. Acacia reticulata (netted Aca- 
cia), Pluk. phyt. t 123, f. 2. Spines 
stipulary , straight , almost the length of 
leaflets . Leaflets oblong ,. linear, obtuse. 
Petiole terminated by a gland and a 
prickle . 

This is a tree with rigid branches 
that are flexuose from bud to bud ; 
under each bud is a pair of horizontal, 
whitish stipular thorns, the length of 
the leaves. The pod is oval, com- 
pressed, with large scattered seeds ; a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1816. 

4. Acacia pulchella (zigzag spiny 
Acacia), Bot. Cab. 212. Leaves conju- 
gate , pinnate. A stalked gland between 
the pinna 1 , which consist of 5-7 pair. 
Stipule spiny , as long as leaves. 

This is a beautiful little plant, pro- 
ducing its flagrant flowers in May and 
June in the greatest profusion, the 
leaves are extremely delicate, and the 
whole plant forms a small prickly 
bush; it must be kept in the green- 
house in the winter, and will increase 
pretty well by cuttings. 

5. Acacia strombulipera (spiral- 
podded Acacia). Spines stipulary. 
Leaves conjugate , pinnate. Pinnae of 
4-6/>atV. Pods spirally twisted. 

This is an ornamental plant, with 
scarlet flowers. A native of Peru, in- 
troduced in 1825. 

6. Acacia leucophl<ea (panicled 
Acacia), Rox. 6, Cor. 2. t. 50. Spines 
stipulary twin connate. Leaves, bipin- 
nate: partial of 6-10 pair; proper of 
many , a gland between the two pairs of 
partial leaves. 

This is a better looking tree than the 
Acacia Arabica; it grows as large, or 
larger, with a straighter trunk, and 
sub-erect or spreading branches: the 
bark is of a whitish colour and smooth. 
It is a native of dry mountainous coun- 
tries in the East Indies, flowering in the 
wet season, and is the Telia (or white) 
Torma of the Telingas. 

The wood of this species is not very 
useful ; but the bark is very astringent, 
and the natives distil an ardent spirit 
from it. (The process is as follows : — 


the fresh bark is cut into small pieces, 
or bruised, and with a little coarse su- 
gar and toddy (palm juice), put into 
vessels with water to ferment; when 
the fermentation is at a proper height 
(which practice alone can teach), the 
liquor is committed to the still and a 
certain quantity of spirit drawn off). 
The flowers are of a pale yellow, intro- 
duced here in 1812. 

7. Acacia Arabica (gum arabic tree), 
Rox. Cor. t 149. spines stipulary , twin 
spreading. Leaves bipinnate: partial 
of five pair; proper oi many. Spikes, 
globose , axillary , stalked. Legume, pen- 
dulous, 6-10 inches long , necklace form. 

This is the most useful and at the 
same time the most common species; 
over every part of the East Indies it 

f rows to a considerable size, and is in 
ower most part of the year. It is 
easily recognised by its long curved 
pods, which are divided into a number 
of round compressed joints by means of 
contractions between the seeds. Be- 
sides yielding the greatest quantity of 
gum arabic, the wood is one of the 
most useful in India ; being of a light 
brownish colour, strong, tough, and du- 
rable; the best knees and crooked tim- 
ber in ship-building are made of it. It 
is also esteemed for wheel carriages 
and many other purposes. 

The exterior bark is of a dark colour, 
cracked in various directions, but the 
inner is fibrous, pretty thick, of a red- 
dish colour, and a most powerful simple 
astringent It is employed to tan 
leather, and to dye various shades of 
brown, with salt of steel. The unripe 
legumes possess still more astringency, 
and make excellent ink with salt of 
steel. The flowers communicate to 
water a bright yellow. 

The natives mix the gum with the 
cake of the seeds of sesasum (Gingely), 
left after the oil is extracted, which 
they use as an article of diet It is also 
much in use amongst the dyers, chintz 
painters, &e. The natives sometimes 
substitute a decoction of the bark for 
soap nuts, to wash their hands with. 
Cattle are very fond of the green le- 

r es and tender tops of the branches. 

Roxburgh proposes the legumes as 
a cheap substitute for Aleppo galls. 

This is considered as bemg the tree 
referred to by Dr. Wittenan in his Tra- 
vels, p. 23, as yielding gum arabic in 
Turkey. 
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The gum is produced in small clear 
masses, of a semi-transparent or very 
pale yellow colour, and care should be 
taken that it is not intermixed with a 
gum resembling it, but generally in 
larger pieces, which is quite worthless. 
In India, where it is termed the Babel 
tree, it furnishes a very fine gum, which 
is extensively employed in the place of 
gum arabic, introduced here in 1820. 

8. Acacia vera (Egyptian gum-ara- 
bic Acacia, or Egyptian thorn), Ves- 
ting. A2gypt 6. t. 6. Spines stipulary , 
in pairs , linear awl-shaped. Leaves 
doubly pinnate ; first division of Jive or 
six pair ; second of many pair ; common 
stalk glandular. Heads axillary , about 
three together . Legume necklace-like , 
nearly fiat, smooth. 

This tree arrives at a large size in 
countries where it grows naturally, but 
in England is rarely seen more than 
eight or ten feet high. It has the habit 
of Acacia Senegal, but differs in having 
the bark by no means white, but purple. 
It is the plant which affords the finest 
gum arabic of commerce, and was ori- 
ginally referred by Linnaeus to the ex- 
tensive genus Mimosa, under the title 
of Mimosa nilotica. It is a native of 
the sandy deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and 
the western parts of Asia ; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jackson, grows abundantly 
in Barbary, and other parts of Africa. 
The original gum arabic tree was known 
to the earlier botanists, and appears to 
have been cultivated by Gerarde in 
1569; but few persons are acquainted 
with living, or even dried specimens, 
especially of the legume. We shall 
give a figure made from a dried spe- 
cimen (perhaps the only one in this 
country), in the Herbarium of A.B. Lam- 
bert, Esq. F.R.S. which was brought 
from Upper Egypt, by Dr. Clarke, as 
the true Acacia vera. 

This, like the preceding species, rises 
several feet in height; tne stem is 
crooked, and covered with a smooth 
gray bark, which, on the branches, has 
a yellowish green, or purple tinge. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow colour, 
and collected into globular heads, four 
or five together, upon slender foot- 
stalks, that arise from the axillae of the 
leaves. The legumes are four or five 
inches long* monili-form, nearly flat, 
smooth, of a pale brown colour, and 
contracted into numerous orbicidar por- 
tions, in each of which is lodged a flat- 


fish seed. This character (as a disfin- 

f uished botanist justly observes) clearly 
isfinguishes the present species from 
Acacia arabica : being more strictly 
contracted into orbicular portions, with 
an obliquity well expressed in the 
wooden cut of Veslingius. 

According to Hasselquist, the Arabs 
call it charad; and it is this, not Acacia 
Seiiegal , that produces gum arabic, 
frankincense, and succus acacia. This 
species and Acacia Senegal growing to- 

f ether promiscuously, the latter having 
y chance been brought to Europe in- 
stead of the former, and P. Alpinus not 
having distinguished them, Acacia Se- 
negal was generally believed to be the 
tree that produced the above-mentioned 
gums ; but the genuine tree was know n 
only to those w ho cultivated it in Egypt, 
where they call the true one Charad , 
and the other, which is of no value, 
Felue. They both grow in Low r er 
Egypt, where they are planted in gar- 
dens, but they grow' wild in the sandy 
desert, near ’the ancient sepulchres of 
the Egyptians. 

The gum is gathered in vast quanti- 
ties from the trees growing in Arabia 
pe/rea. 

“The gum,” says Mr. Jackson , " called 
Morocco or Barbary gum, is produced 
from a high, thorny tree, called attaleh , 
having leaves similar to the Arar , or 
Gum Sandrac tree, and the juniper. 
The best kind of Barbary gum is pro- 
cured from the trees of Morocco, R as- 
el-wed, in the province of Suse, and 
Bled-humme in the province of Abda : 
the secondary mialities are the produce 
of the Kedma, Duguella, and otner pro- 
vinces. The tree grows abundantly in 
the Atlas mountains, and is found also 
in Bled-el-jerrede. The gum, when 
new r , emits a faint smell, and wdien 
stowed in the warehouse, it is heard to 
crack spontaneously for several w T eeks ; 
and this cracking is the surest criterion 
of new gum, as it never does so when 
old; there is, how r ever, scarcely any 
difference in the quality. The w r ood of 
the tree is hard, and takes a good polish. 
Its seeds, which are enclosed in a peri- 
carpium, resembling those of the lupin, 
yield a reddish dye, and are used by the 
tanners in the preparation of leather. 
These seeds attract the goats, who are 
very fond of eating them. The more 
sickly the tree appears, the more gum 
it yields; and the hotter the weather, 
D 2 
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the more prolific it is. A wet winter, 
and a cool or mild summer, are unfa- 
vourable to gum.” Jackson’s History 
of Morocco , fol. 84. 

The purest and finest gum arabic is 
brought in caravans to Cairo, by the 
Arabs of the country round Mount Tor 
and Sinai : who bring it from this dis- 
tance on the backs of camels, sown up 
in bags, and often adulterated with sand 
and other matters. The gum exudes 
spontaneously from the bark of the 
trunk and branches of the tree, in a 
soft, nearly fluid state, and hardens by 
exposure to the air, or heat of the sun. 
It oegins to flow in December, immedi- 
ately after the rainy season, near the 
flowering time of the tree. Afterwards, 
as the weather becomes hotter, incisions 
are made through the bark to assist the 
transudation of the juice. 

It is generally supposed that gum 
arabic is collected indifferently from 
several species, and that the gums of 
Jidda and Bassorah, gum-thur, and 
East India gum, are only picked sam- 
ples. 

Gum arabic is extensively employed 
for a number of purposes, both in the 
arts and in medicine. It forms the ba- 
sis of crayons, of which common writ- 
ing ink is a familiar example. 

In the countries where this gum is a 
native, it forms an important article of 
diet, either alone or mixed with milk, 
rice, and other substances. Haselquist 
informs us, “ that a caravan, whose pro- 
visions were exhausted, preserved them- 
selves from famine by the gum arabic, 
which they were bringing as merchan- 
dize.” It is said that six ounces is suffi- 
cient for the support of an adult during 
twenty-four hours. 

Medicinally gum exerts no action on 
the living system, but is a simple de- 
mulcent, serving to lubricate abraded 
surfaces, and involve acrid matters in 
the prinifP via*. 

In the solid form it is scarcely ever 
given, unless to sheath the fauces, and 
allay the tickling irritation which occa- 
sions the cough m catarrh and phthisis 
pulmonalis, in which cases a piece of it 
is allowed to dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. It is chiefly used in a state of 
mucilage, 07ie ounce being sufficient to 
render a pint of liquid considerably 
glutinous. 

9 Acacia Senkoal (African Acacia), 
Alp. /Egypt, t. 15. Spines s (ipulary, 


in three's , middle one reflexed. Leaves 
bininnate. Partial of 5-6 pair. Proper 
of many pair . Spikes axillary , cylin- 
drical. 

This species is distinguished at first 
sight by its white bark. The spines 
also at the base of the leaf are three 
and not two as in Acacia vera. 

It produces the gum called gum Se- 
negal, which is commonly substituted 
for arabic. 

It is generally in larger masses, and 
of a darker colour. It is the sort chiefly 
employed by the calico-printers, but 
does not go so far in thickening water. 
It was not till about two hundred years 
ago, that the gum of Senegal was intro- 
duced. 

All the gum that was previously em- 
ployed in medicine or the arts, was 
brought from Arabia, or from Egypt, 
whence its name is derived. The three 
great forests which supply the Senegal 
market consists of two kinds, one called 
Vereck (white), the other Nelsueb (red). 
Its medicinal qualities are the same as 
Acacia Arabica, introduced 1823. 

10. Acacia catechu, (medicinal Aca- 
cia), Rox. 6. Coromand. v., 2 t. 175. 
Spines stipulary. Leaves bi pinnate, 
many-paired. Glands of the partial 
ones single. Spikes axillary in pairs or 
three's peduncledr. 

The Acacia catechu , called in the 
province of Bahar, roira or caira grows 
in great abundance in most of the 
mountainous districts of Hindoostan. 
It is a large shrub or tree, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, covered with a thick, 
scabrous, ferruginous bark, which is 
veiy red within, remarkably astringent, 
and somewhat bitter. The branches 
are round, spreading irregularly, and 
downy when young; the elder ones 
beset with numerous pairs of small re- 
curved spines, originating in the stipu- 
las. The leaves are placed alternately 
on the younger branches, and are com- 
posed of from fifteen to thirty pair of 
)inn«T, about two inches long, each 
laving numerous leaflets (often forty 
pair), nardly a quarter of an inch long, 
covered with short hairs, and of a pale 
green colour. The flowers are herma- 
phrodite and male; axillary, on slender 
cylindrical spikes, three or four inches 
long, and of a pale yellow' colour. The 
calyx is tubular, hairy, and five-toothed; 
the corolla of one piece, whitish, di- 
vided into five segments, and twice the 
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length of the calyx. The filaments are 
numerous, crowned with roundish an- 
thers, and united at the base with the 
germen, w r hich is oval, supporting a 
slender style, and terminated by a 
simple stigma. The fruit is a straight, 
smooth, pointed legume, or pod, three 
or four inches long, and less than one 
broad, containing 6ix or eight roundish 
seeds. 

This is the species from which ca- 
techu is prepared, it was formerly sup- 
posed to be an earth, found in Japan; 
and hence the name Terra Japonica , 
by which it is still designated occasion- 
ally, tends to perpetuate the error. 
Mr. Kerr, assistant surgeon to the Civil 
Hospital in Bengal, w as the first to de- 
scribe the tree, in vol. v. of Medical Ob- 
servations and Enquiries, which con- 
tains also a very correct plate. He 
says, “that it is one of the most common 
trees to be met w T ith in the uncultivated 
mountains of Rotas, and Pallamow, 
w T hich are districts of Hindoostan, in 
the province of Bahar, westward of 
Bengal; and is frequent in many other 
parts of that country, in various soils. ,, 
The following is the mode of preparing 
the extract, as described by that gen- 
tleman : — 

“ After felling the trees, the manu- 
facturer carefully cuts off all the ex- 
terior white part of the wood. The in- 
terior coloured wood is cut into chips, 
with which he fills a narrow-mouthed 
unglazed earthen pot, pouring w r ater 
upon them until he sees it among the 
upper chips; when this is half eva- 
porated by boiling, the decoction with- 
out straining, is poured into a fiat 
earthen pot, and boiled to one-third 
part; this is set in a cool place for one 
day, and afterwards evaporated by the 
heat of the sun, stirring it several times 
in the day ; when it is reduced to a con- 
siderable thickness, it is spread upon a 
mat or cloth, which has previously been 
covered with the ashes of cow-ilung; 
this mass is divided into square or qua- 
drangular pieces by a string, and com- 
pletely dried by turning them frequently 
in the sun, until they are fit for sale. 

“ This extract is called cutt by the 
natives, by the English cutch , by au- 
thors, te> ra Japonica , catechu , cadtehu, 
cashow, cachou, caitchu , castjoe, each ore, 
kaath , cate, See. In making the ex- 
iract, the pale brown w'ood is preferred, 
as it produces the fiue whitish extract: 


the darker the w r ood is, the blacker the 
extract, and of less value. They are 
very careful in drying their pots Upon 
the fire before they are used ; but very 
negligent in cutting their chips upon 
the ground, and not straining the de- 
coction; by which, and the dirty ashes 
they use, there must be a considerable 
quantity of earth in the extract, besides 
what avarice may prompt them to put 
into it. This the learned have proved 
from their laborious chemical decompo- 
sitions. The extract thus prepared, is 
bought from the manufacturer for twelve 
or fifteen shillings the eighty pounds 
weight. 1 could never learn that the 
terra Japonica was produced from the 
areca or betel nut ; nor is it indeed cre- 
dible that it should, notwithstanding 
that this is the general and received 
opinion, for the betel nut is scarce ever 
so low r in price as the terra Japonica, 
and was it to be extracted from thence, 
the price would be twenty times dearer 
than the present sales. Where the 
areca nut is in great plenty, they may 
perhaps join some of the fruit in making 
the extract, to answer a double purpose, 
for the most frequent use of both is in 
chewing them together as Europeans 
do tobacco; to these two substances 
they add a little shell lime, and a leaf 
called panic. Here 1 am obliged to 
have recourse to the natives, whom 
from experience I have found to be very 
fallacious, therefore I will not answer 
for their veracity. 

“The extract is much used in dyeing 
and painting chintz, and other cloths; 
combined with vitriolic salts, a black 
colour is produced; mixed with oil, 
they paint the beams and walls of 
houses, to preserve them, and to defend 
them from the destructive white ants; 
it is sometimes mixed with their wall 
plaster. 

“ The black physicians of this country 
divide the diseases of mankind as well 
as their medicines, into hot and cold ; to 
the cold disease they onpose a hot me- 
dicine, and to the hot disease a cooling 
medicine, among w hich last, this extract 
is supposed very powerful. When too 
profusely used, it is said to he a des- 
troyer of human life. It is given at 
the rate of two ounces per day to 
tame vicious horses. 

“ The furnace used in making the ej- 
iract. — l)ig a hole in ihe earth five or 
six feet long, two feet deep, and two 
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feet wide ; cover this with an arch of 
clay, leaving one end open to receive 
fuel, and take out the ashes; in the 
arch, three or four circular openings are 
made, adapted to these bottoms of the 
pots : the same structure may be raised 
above ground, made of clay. This 
furnace is very valuable for its simpli- 
city, easy construction, and small ex- 
pense of fuel. 

44 The extract is a principal ingre- 
dient in one of their ointments of great 
repute, composed of blue vitriol four 
drachms, Japan earth four ounces, alum 
nine drachms, white resin four ounces ; 
these are reduced to a fine powder, and 
mixed with the hand, adding olive oil 
ten ounces, and water sufficient to 
bring the mass to a proper consistence 
of an ointment This ointment is used 
in every sore, from a fresh wound to a 
grievous ulcer. A gentleman, (Mr. 
Robert Hunter, surgeon to the Patna 
factory), of great practice told me, he 
used this ointment with success beyond 
expectation ; and he remarks, that whe- 
ther it is owing to the laxity of the 
solids in this hot climate, or to some 
other cause, he is clearly of opinion, 
that our greasy ointments have not the 
desired effect. Certain it is they avoid 
that empyreuma, which our ointments 
often receive in boiling, which cannot 
be a promising application to a tender 
sore. As to the virtues of this extract 
in European practice, 1 must be silent ; 
they are already better described than 
I can pretend to do.” 

Catechu is largely employed in the 
east, periodically ; but especially when 
used with the betel nut for chewing, a 
ractice almost universal over the In- 
ian ointment In this country it is 
extensively employed for all those dis- 
orders in which a mild, unirritating, 
powerful astringent is required; suen 
as chronic diarrhoea, dysentry, &c. 
The Bombay catechu , as containing the 
greatest portion of tannin, is that which 
is best adapted for medicinal use. It is 
one of the most valuable medicines of 
this class, and may be advantageously 
used in all such cases. Dr. Thomson 
has found 44 the slow solution of a small 
piece in the mouth, a certain remedy 
for the troublesome cough endured by a 
relaxed uvula , hanging into, and irrita- 
ting the glottis.” 

Sir H. Davy states, that catechu con- 
tains one half tannin, thirty-five per 


cent of extractive, six to eight of mu* 
cilous, and five-sevenths impurities. 

11. Acacia h^matoxylon (hoary 
Acacia). Spines twin, slender. Branches 
smooth. 

The branchlets, leaves, peduncles, 
and flowers are covered with hoary 
velvet down. The leaflets are so 
crowded together as to appear joined. 
Flow ? ers yellow and white. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced 1816. The technical name 
of this species is taken from its curious 
and singular leaves, consisting of very 
minute leaflets, resembling seeds or 
atoms squeezed laterally so close toge- 
ther as to seem united. 

44 Mr. Burchell says he passed a grove 
of Acacia Heematoxlyon, whose soft 
masses of pale foliage produced an ef- 
fect extremely beautiful. Their hoary 
appearance and soft tufted shapes w ere 
exceedingly picturesque, and presented 
a pleasing contrast to the lively green 
of the surrounding vegetation. 

12 Acacia tomentosa (tomentose 
Acacia). Spines twin. Leaves with 
ten pairs of pinna*, each bearing twenty 
pairs of linear obtuse leaflets. 

A tree fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
in the East Indies, introduced 1816. 

13. Acacia Sieberiana (Sieber's 
Acacia). Spines twin, connate. Leaves 
with 15-20 pairs of pinnee, each pinna 
bearing 25-30 pairs of ciliated leaflets. 
Heads of flowers globose. 

A native of Senegal, differing from 
Acacia fiexwosa in the spines being 
white, not brown, and the peduncles 
being fewer and twice the length. 

14. Acacia Capfra (Hottentot Aca- 
cia). Spines stipulary, twin , incurved. 
Leaves oipinnate , partial of twelve pair , 
proper of many pair. A depressed 
gland at the base of petiole. 

A tree tw r elve to twenty feet in height. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

15. Acacia giraffe (cameleopard’s 
Acacia). Spines stipulary, twin. Leaves 
bipinnate, partial of two pair, proper of 
twenty pair. Spikes axillary, 2-3 cylin- 
drical, pendulous. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the interior of the country ; and the 
head of the tree, w hich is thick and 
spreading, is of a form and appearance 
that distinguishes it from all other trees 
of the country. 

It is called Kameel doom, because the 
cameleopard browses chiefly cm it; but 
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its more proper name is Mookala , by 
which it is known to all the Bitchuana 
nations. It is one of the largest trees 
in those regions. The wood is exceed- 
ingly hard and heavy, of a dark brown 
colour, and is used by the natives in 
making spoons, handles of knives, &c. 

16. Acacia heteracantha (various 
spined Acacia). Spines twin, some 
snort and recurved, others straight and 
longer. Leaves pubescent 

Found by Burchell growing near the 
River Gariep or Orange River, Cape of 
Good Hope, and introduced 1816. 

17- Acacia modest a (modest Aca^ 
cia), Walk pL rar . Ascot., 2 p. 27, 
t 130. Spines axillary, subulate. 
Leaves with 2-3 pairs of pinnse, each 
bearing four pairs of oblong, glaucous 
leaflets. 

A shrub eight to twelve feet high, 
with white fragrant flowers. A native 
of Hindoostan. 

18. Acacia Seyal (Sejal Acacia). 
Spines twin, straight, length of the leaves. 
Legumes compressed, falcate, glabrous. 

This shrub is a native of Egypt, where 
it is called Sejal. 

19. Acacia albioa (white leaved 
Acacia). Prickles stipular, straight. 
Leaves with 3-4 pairs of pinna?, each 
bearing 1-10 pairs of mucronate glau- 
cous leaflets. 

A tree twenty feet high, a native of 
Upper Egypt, near Syene. 

' A ). Acacia flexuosa (flexuose Aca- 
cia). Spines twin, connate. Leaves b ip in- 
flate, partial of sixteen pair, proper of 
many pair. A gland on the petiole, and 
between the two pair of terminal leaves. 

An ornamental shrub, six feet high. 
A native of Camana, South America, 
introduced 1824. 

21. Acacia brachyacantha (short 
spined Acacia). Spines stipular, twin 
hooked. Leaves btpinnate. Pinnse of 
about ten pair. Leaflets 10-12 pair cili- 
ated. A native of South America, intro- 
duced 1824. 

22. Acacia Peruviana (Peruvian 
Acacia). Spines stipulary, setaceous , 
double. Leaves bipinnate . Pinnse of 
two pair. Leaflets of 11-15 pair, blunt, 
smooth. 

This is an ornamental species, culti- 
vated by cuttings. A native of Peru, 
introduced 1820. 

23. Acacia acicularis (needle spined 
Acacia). Spines stipular, subulate, 
twin, straight. 


A native of South America, intro- 
duced 1823. 

24. Acacia cavenia (cavenia Aca- 
cia). Spines stipular, twin, about half 
an inch long, straight. Leaves with 
Jive pair of pinnse, each bearing 9-10 
pair of linear, oblong leaflets. 

A native of Chili, at Valparaiso, it is 
used for various purposes, especially as 
yielding the best charcoal. 

25. Acacia horrida (horrid Aca- 
cia). Spines, stipulary , the length of the 
leaves. Leaves bipinnate , partial ones 
five-paired. Branches even, angular, 
smooth, with a brown bark. Spines in 
pairs white, and purple at the tip. 

Native of the East and West Indies 
and Arabia. Mr.Burchell says, “that the 
first time he met with this tree, he was 
told by his Hottentot servants that it 
was the only sort of tree he would see 
for many days. 

“ 1 ts height,” he says, “ did not exceed 
two feet. Innumerable straight white 
thorns, from two to four inches long, 
covered every branch and twig, and the 
foliage was so fine and thin as to afford 
a striking instance of a tree furnished 
with abundance of leaves, being neither 
dense nor umbrageous. They generally 
grow in a sandy soil, on the banks of 
rivers, along the dry beds of periodical 
streams, or, in little hollows, that retain 
the water in rainy seasons. It is cer- 
tainly,” he continues, “ the most abun- 
dant and widely disseminated tree of the 
extra tropical part of South Africa.” 

The exceedingly small leaves of these 
Acacias admitted as much sun through 
them as they threw shadow, and, al- 
though the situation was deep in the 
grove, there was a lightness of colouring 
in the scene, as beautiful as it w as re- 
markable. 

26. Acacia stellata (starry Acacia). 
Spines stipulary. Leaves bipinnate. 
Petioles having recurved prickles un- 
derneath. Flowers racemed. 

Native of Arabia. Loureiro has given 
the name of stellata to a species very 
different from this, and which Willde- 
now supposes may be the same with 
verticillata. 

27. Acacia asak (purple Acacia). 
Spines in three's , straight. Leaves bi- 
pinnate, three-paired. Proper ji re- 
paired. A gland between the lowest pair 
of the partial ones. Branches purple, 
smooth , flexuose. 

1 1 differs from Acacia Senegal by its pur- 
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pie branches, straight spines, and few- 
ness of hairs to the leaves : in that, the 
leaves are many pairs and wider, and 
the petiole is terminated by a recurved 
prick le. Native of Arabia Felix. 

23. Acasia Intsia (angular-stalked 
Acacia). Prickly . Leaves bipinnate. Pin- 
nae curved inwards . Stem angular . Sti- 
pules longer than the prickle . Branches 
obtuse-angled , even. Flowers yellowish 
white. Native of the East Indies, in- 
troduced in 1773, by Patrick Russel, 
M.D. Intsia is the Malabar name of 
the tree. 

29. Acacia c^sia (gray Acacia). 
Prickly. Leaves bipinnate. Pinna! 
oval-oblong , obliquely acuminate. 

Native of the East Indies, introduced 
in 1773, by Sir Joseph Banks, an orna- 
mental plant with yellow flowers. 

30. Acacia PENNATA(small-leavedAca- 
cia). Prickly. Leaves bipinnate , very nu- 
merous, linear-ace rose. Panicle prickly. 
Heads globular. 

Loureiro describes it as a large pro- 
cumbent branching shrub, with many 
short scattered prickles. Leaves more 
than ten-pairs, with about forty pairs of 
leaflets. Flowers white, polygamous, 
in a vast diffused terminating panicle, 
of very many small globular heads. Na- 
tive of the East Indies, and of Cochin 
China, where the bark is converted into 
a sort of tow, which is used for stop- 
ping cracks both in houses and boats. 

31. Acacia eburnea (ivory-thomed 
Acacia). Spines stipulary, connate, di- 
varicating, round and shaped. Leaves 
bipinnate. Leaflets two-paired. Proper 
or many. Spikes globular, peduncled, 
axil! an/, several. 

This is a small tree, remarkable for 
its tremendous spines, at the ends of the 
branches, next tne pale yellow flowers, 
where there are no leaves ; they are two 
inches long, connate at the base, very 
straight, round, compressed as in A. cor - 
nigera, shining verv much, and whitish, 
like ivory, red at the tip; the spines on 
the lower part of the stem are very 
short. Peduncles from four to eight, in 
the axils of the spines, each termina- 
ing in small yellow globules of flowers. 
N ativc of East Indies. Introduced 1 792. 

32. Acacia latronum (rogue’s Aca- 
cia). Spines stipulary , connate, divari- 
cating, round, and awl-shaped. Leaves 
bipinnate. Leaflets four paired. Spikes 

elongated, vedunclea . axillary, commonly 


This is a very thorny, branching, de- 
pressed, shrub. Spines shining, the 
colour of milk over all the branches; 
long, very straight, divaricating. Flow- 
ers white. Native of the East Indies; 
found by Koenig abundantly at the foot 
of Tripully Mountain, between Tanschu 
and Tirut Schinapally. These thorny 
Acacias, with their interwoven branches 
and terrible thorns, form impenetrable 
thickets in the mountainous parts of 
India, and are the secure retreat of 
smaller animals, birds, and rogues. In- 
troduced 1820. 

33. Acacia nitida (shining Acacia). 
Spiny. Leaves bipinnate, two-paired. 
A gland between each . Leaflets ft re- 
paired. Spikes globular, peduncled. 

Branches round, purple, flexuose, pu- 
bescent Leaves remote, on very short 
petioles, very smooth, an inch and a 
half long. Flowers eight or ten in each 
head. Found by Koenig in the East 
Indies. 

34. Acacia Farnesiana (Famesiana 
Acacia, or sponge-tree). Spines stipur 
lary , distinct. Leaves bipinnate, partial 
ones eight-paired. Spines globular, ses- 
sile. Flowers many-stamened, very fra- 
grant, yellow, in sessile heads. 

Vahl says they are always peduncled 
I in the south of Europe and Barbary; 

I and Loureiro informs us that they are 
so in Cochin China. 

Native of Saint Domingo and other 
islands of the West Indies, as Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, &c., according to Martyn 
also of Barbary, Egypt, and Cochin 
China, at least in a state of cultivation. 
For the sweetness of its flowers it has 
been dispersed through most parts of 
Europe, nas been made familiar to the 
Italian gardens, since it was introduced 
into the Famese garden in 1611, and is 
cultivated in great plenty in Spain and 
Portugal. The Italian gardeners, who 
bring over orange trees, &c., bring also 
many young plants of this to England, 
under the name of Gazia. It was cul- 
tivated in 1731 by Mr. Miller, and flow- 
ers from June to August. 

35. Acacia cornigera (cuckold tree). 
Spines stipulary , connate, divaricating, 
compressed, and awl-shaped at the tip. 
Leaves bipinnate . Leaflets from twelve 
to twenty-paired. Spikes axillary, elon- 
gated. 

This tree seldom exceeds twelve feet 
in height. It has numerous branches 
forming a pyramidal figure. The leaves 
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and flowers are small, yellow, and void 
of scent, in a close cylindrical spike, an 
inch and a half long. Legumes coriace- 
ous, containing a buttery pulp, in which 
the seeds are rolled up. The spines are 
very singular, they are subaxillary and 
connate at the base, resembling the 
horns of oxen. They are brown, shi- 
ning, hollow, and the longest is more 
than five inches in length. They are 
all over the tree, and, when the pods 
are ripe and the leaves are fallen, they 
have a singular appearance. A sort of 
ant lodges in these thorns in innumera- 
ble quantities, and, if the tree be shaken 
ever so little, they fall down like a 
shower of rain and attack the passen- 
ger. This tree grows every where in the 
woods about Carthagena, flow ers in June 
and July, and the seeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. It was cultivated in 1691, in the 
Royal Garden at Hampton Court, but 
is now rare in England. 

36. Acacia parvifolia (small leaved 
Acacia). Spines stipular. Branches <//«- 
brous . Leaves with 5-9 paint of small 
pinnae, each bearing 10-20 pairs of small 
linear leaflets, with a gland situated on the 
petule , beneath the lower pair of pinna?. 

A native of the West Indies, on sandy 
places by the seaside; the heads of 
flowers of a white and green colour arc 
void of scent It grows to about tw enty 
feet in height. 

3 7. Acacia cassiodes (cassia-like 
Acacia). Spines solitary , straight , rising 
from the sides of the iuds , pinnte bear- 
ing 4-6 pairs of lanceolate leaflets. 

Native country, flower, and fruit un- 
known. 

3S. Acacia fera (fierce Acacia). 
Spines branched. Leaves pinnate. Flow- 
ers in spikes. 

This is a large tree with spreading 
branches, and large, branched, straight, 
scattered spines. Native of China and 
Cochin China, where it is also planted 
for hedges, which are impenetrable by 
animals. 

39. Acacia amentacea (amentaceous 
Acacia). Spines stipulate straight. Pinnae 
bearing two pairs of oblong leaflets. 

A tree bearing yellow flowers. Na- 
tive of New Spain. 

40. Acacia coronillajfoma (coro- 
nilia leaved Acacia). Spines stipular , 
straight. Pinnae, of 5-9 pairs of linear , 
obtuse leaflets. Petiole very short. 

A tree, native of the North of Africa, 
near Mogador. Introduced 1817* 


41. Acacia gummifera (gum bearing 
Acacia). Spines stipular , straight . Pin- 
na? bearing six pairs of linear , obtuse leaf- 
lets. Legumes moniliform covered with 
white tomentum. 

Gum arabic is obtained from this 
species w r hich is a native of the country 
round Mogador, where it grows very 
plentifully, introduced 1823. 

42. Acacia pilosa. Spines nearly 
axillary , stipular, straight. Stipulas stri- 
ated. Pinnee with thirteen pairs of leaf- 
lets. Petioles very short. Branches pi- 
lose. 

This species is a native of Jamaica, 
and exhibits the singularity of having 
stipular spines, and the stipules existing 
at the same time. Introduced 1800. 

43. Acacia hispidissima (very hispid 
Acacia). Spines stipular , straight , slen- 
der. Pinna? with 5-7 pairs of oblong 
leaflets. Petiole short , with a pedicel- 
late gland, between the pair of pinna?. 

A shrub from New Holland, very like 
A. pulchella, but differing in the stem, 
branches, and petioles being beset with 
stiff, white hairs. Introduced 1800. 

44. Acacia iia:mastoma (bloody- 
mouthed Acacia). Spines stipular , 
spreading , straight. Pinna? with 4-6 pairs 
of obtuse, rather pilose, leaflets. 

A shrub 3-6 feet high, a native of St. 
Domingo. 

45. Acacia detinens (detaining Aca- 
cia). Spines stipular , recui'ved , very 
short. Petioles pubescent. Legume 
oval, flat, few-seeded. 

Mr. Burchell observes, “I was pre- 
paring to cut some specimens of it; 
which the Hottentots observing, warned 
me to be very careful of doing, or, other- 
wise, I should certainly be caught fast in 
its branches. 

“ In consequence of this advice, I pro- 
ceeded w’ith the utmost caution ; but, 
with all my care, a small twig caught 
hold of one sleeve, whilst thinking to 
disengage it quietly with the other hand, 
both arms were seized by these rapacious 
thorns, and the more I tried to extricate 
myself, the more entangled I became; 
till at last it seized hold of my hat also, 
and convinced me that there was no 
possibility for me to free myself, hut by 
main force, and at the expense of tear- 
ing all my clothes. I therefore called 
out for help, and tw r o of my men came 
and released me by cutting off the 
branches by which I was held. In re- 
venge for this ill-treatment, I determined 
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to give to the tree a name which should 
serve to caution future travellers against 
allowing themselves to venture within 
its clutches.” 

46. Acacia viridiramis (green-branch- 
ed Acacia). Spines stipular , recurved, 
short. Pinnae with 4-6 pairs of small, 
oval , approximate leaflets. 

Burcnell says, “that he discovered 
this very curious kind of acacia, while 
waiting at Car el Krieger*s Grave; an 
indefatigable and fearless hunter, who, 
having wounded an elephant, was sin- 
gled out from his party oy the irritated 
animal, seized by his trunk, and dashed 
with dreadful force to the ground ; the 
enraged creature did not feel its ven- 
geance satisfied till it had pounded the 
very flesh into the dust, so that nothing 
remained of this unfortunate man, but, 
a few of the larger bones.” It is a shrub, 
4-5 feet in height, with green fiexuous 
branches; the buds are wnitish. Intro- 
duced 1816. 

47. Acacia cineraria (ash-coloured 
Acacia). Prickly . Leaves conjugate. 
Pinna equal. Pnckles curved inwards . 

This prickly shrub is common in most 
of the sugar-colonies, especially in An- 
tigua, where the leaves are frequently 
used, mixed with corn, for their riding- 
horses, and it is thought to free them 
from botts and worms. It grows in a 
tufted form, and seldom rises above five 
or six feet from the ground, though it 
spreads a great deal more in its grow th. 
Browne names it Fingrigo , or Thorny 
Mimosa . According to Linmeus, it is a 
native of the East Indies. 

48. Acacia salinarum (salt-marsh 
Acacia). Spines solitary , rising from 
the sides of the buds. Pinnce with 
19-20 pairs of linear, obtuse leaflets. A 
gland at the top of the petiole, and one 
between each pair of leaflets. 

A native of Jamaica, growing in salt 
marshes. 

49. Acacia viridiflora (green flower- 
ed Acacia). Prickles recurved. Leaves 
with 6-15 pairs of pinnae, each pinna 
bearing 15-35 pairs of linear , oblong , 
leaflets. Spikes cylindrical, solitary. 

A shrub four to six feet in height, 
with greenish white five-cleft flowers. 

A native of the province of Braca- 
mora, near St. Felipe, South America. 

50. Acacia stellata (starry Acacia). 
Prickles stipular , recurved. Leaves 
with ten pairs of pinnae, each pinna 
bearing thirteen pairs of oblong leaflets, 


which are obtuse at both ends. Petioles 
bearing 2-3 recurved prickles at thm 
origin of each pinna. Racemes of flow- 
ers compound. 

A tree, native of Mount Kurma, 
Arabia Felix. 

51. Acacia velutina (velvety Acacia). 
Prickles petiolar , scattered , hooked . 
Leaves with eleven pairs of pinnae, each 
pinna bearing 25-35 pcurs of oblong , 
linear , pubescent leaflets. A gland at 
the base of the petiole, and one between 
each of the two extreme pairs of pinnae. 

A native of Brazil 

52. Acacia ataxacantha (unorderly 
spined Acacia). Prickles hooked , scat- 
tered. Leaves with 6-8 pairs of pinne, 
each bearing 20-30 pairs of ciliated leaf- 
lets. Stipulas lanceolate , dilated on the 
outside at the base. 

A shrub six to eight feet in height, 
growing on the banks of the rivers Se- 
negal and Gambia. 

53. Acacia macrostachya (long spik- 
ed Acacia). Prickles hooked , scattered. 
Stipulas foliaceous , acute. Leaves with 
twenty pairs of pinnce, each pinna bear- 
ing 20-30 pairs of linear , villous , ci- 
liated leaflets. Spikes of flowers elon- 
gated, velvety. 

A shrub eight to ten feet in height, 
growing in plenty about Bathurst, near 
tne mouth of the river. Native of Se- 
negal and Gambia. 

54. Acacia monacantha (one spiked 
Acacia). Prickles stipular, solitary, re- 
curved. Leaves with eight pairs of 
pinnce, each pinna bearing 17-20 pairs 
of oblong leaflets. 

A tree introduced in 1818, from Bra- 
zil, of which place it is indigenous. 

55. Acacia Spini (Spim’s Acacia). 
Prickles stipular, hooked , solitary. 
Leaves with 3-4 pairs of pinnce, each 
pinna bearing 3-5 pairs of elliptical 
leaflets. 

A shrub five to eight feet in height, 
bearing greenish yellow flowers. Na- 
tive country unknown. 

56. Acacia Dalea (Dalearlike Aca- 
cia). Spines straight, elongated, solitary, 
pubescent, stipular. Leaves bipinnate, 
pubescent. 

A tree with rose coloured flowers. 

57- Acacia diptera (two-winged Aca- 
cia). Spines stipular, very short, subulate. 
Pinnce with 20-24 pairs of linear, obtuse 
leaflets. 

A native of South America, intro, 
duced 1818. 
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58. Acacia ferruginea (rusty Aca- 
cia) . Spines stipulate conical , broadest at 
the base. Leaves with 3-4 pairs of pinnae, 
each with 10-1 2 pairs of linear , bluntish , 
smooth leaflets. Legumes oval, hard , 
1-2 seeded. 

It is a tree twelve to twenty feet high, 
a native of Coromandel, introduced 
1818. 

59. Acacia subti li FOLiA(subtile leaved 
Acacia). Spines stipular 9 nearly erect. 
Leaves with 5-10 pairs of pinnae; each 
bearing 30-45 pairs of linear leaflets. 
Legumes oblong f unarmed . 

A native of the bank of the river 
Chota, New Granada. 

60. Acacia fasciculata (fascicled 
Acacia). Prickles scattered or twin . 
Leaves with fifteen pairs of pinnee, each 
pinna bearing 9-14 pairs of obliquely 
oblong leaflets. Spikes cylindrical \ fas - 
ciculately paniclea. Flowers white , five- 
cleft. 

A native of Mexico, near Guanax- 
nato. 

61. Acacia Sundra (Sundra Acacia). 
Spines stipular, hooked leaves, with about 
twenty pairs of pinnee, each bearing about 
the same number of leaflets. 

A native of the coast of Coromandel, 
in woods and on the mountains, with 
yellow flowers. It grows from twelve 
to fifteen feet high ; the wood is hard 
and of a chocolate colour. It is called 
sundra by the Telingas, a native of the 
East Indies, introduced 1789. 

62. Acacia tenuiflora (fine-flowered 
Acacia). Prickles scattered , incurved. 
Leaves with five pairs of pinnae, each 
with many pairs of ciliated leaflets. 
Spikes of flow r ers filiform, length of the 
leaves. Legumes 3-5 seeded. 

A native of Caraccas. 

63. Acacia caduca (caducous Acacia). 
Prickles scattered, rather hooked. Leaves 
with 4-6 pairs of pinna?, each pinna 
bearing 5-10 pairs of oblique, oval leaf- 
lets. Legumes ciliated with prickles. 

A native of Peru, near Gualtaquillo, 
on the banks of the Cachiyacu. 

64. Acacia prosopoides (prosopis- 
like Acacia). Prickles few, hooked at the 
apex . Leaves with 2-3 pairs of pinna?, 
each pinna bearing 2-3 pair of obtuse 
leaflets. 

This species is a native of New Spain, 
and bears reddish flowers. 

65. Acacia iiostilis (hostile Acacia). 
Prickles scattered, straight. Leaves bi- 
p innate, with 4-6 pairs of pinna', each 


pinna bearing twenty pairs of linear 
leaflets. Legumes linear, oblong, 2-3 
seeded , pubescent. 

A shrub, with spreading branches, na- 
tive of Brazil. 

66. Acacia Adiantoides (Adiantum- 
like Acacia). Prickles, short, straight . 
Leaves with four pairs of pinnap, each 
pinna bearing eight pairs of alternate , 
obtuse, shining leaflets. 

A native of Brazil. 

67- Acacia BuRMANNiANAfBurmann’s 
Acacia). Spines twin , smooth. Petioles 
pubescent. Leaves with six pairs of pin- 
nae, each pinna bearing 15-20 pairs of 
leaflets. 

A shrub, from four to six feet in 
height, with heads of flowers, solitary, 
on long peduncles, a native of the East 
Indies. 

68 Acacia Maurocenia (Moor’s Aca- 
cia). Spines twin . Leaves with3S pairs 
of pinnee, each pinna bearing 10-20 pairs 
of oblong , smooth leaflets with a gland 
on the petiole beneath the lower pair of 
pinnae. Heads of flowers, white. A na- 
tive of Morocco. 

69. Acacia tamarindifolia (tama- 
rind leaved Acacia). Leaves with 4-6 
pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 10-15 
pairs of oblong , obtuse, quite glabrous 
leaflets. 

A native of the West India Islands 
and South America. The tree grows to 
the height of forty feet 

70. Acacia alba (white Acacia). 
Spines stipular. Leaves with 7-10 pairs 
of pinnee, each pinna bearing 1 6-20 pairs 
of leaflets. Heads of flowers, globose, 
white , disposed in a panicle. 

A tree, tw r entjr feet in height, native 
of the East Indies. 

71. Acacia albicans (whitish Aca- 
cia). Spines twin. Branchlets and pe- 
tioles pubescent. Leaves with 8-9 pairs 
of pinnae, each pinna bearing 19-32 pairs 
of oblong-linear leaflets. Heads of 
flowers 2-5, aggregate, rising in ra- 
cemes from the axils of the leaves. 

A snrub, found growing on the sea- 
shore, near Campeachy, Mexico. 

72. Acacia cochliacantha (twisted 
spine Acacia). Spines twin , compressed, 
concave. Leaves with 9-10 pairs of pin- 
nae, each pinna bearing 1 9-24 pairs of 
linear, very minute, ciliated leaflets. 
Heads of flowers axillary. 

A shrub, six to ten feet in height, na- 
tive of Quito, near Guayaquil, South 
America. 
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73. Acacia Indica (Indian Acacia). 
Spines twin . Leaves with 12-15 pairs 
of pinna?, each pinna bearing 15-18 
pairs of oblong-linear leaflets. Heads 
of flowers axiiary. 

This species is a tree, twenty feet in 
height, w ith the habit of A. Famesiana. 
Introduced in 1800, a native of the East 
Indies. 

74. Acacia punctata (Dotted Aca- 
cm). Spines twin . Leaves with 8-12 
pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
about 25-30 pairs of linear leaflets. 

A native of South America. 

75. Acacia macracantha (Long- 
spined Acacia). Spine twin, very longj 
lanceolate , compressed. Leaves with 
14-15 pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
thirty pairs of leaflets, with a gland be- 
tween the ultimate pair of pinna', and 
two or three between the pairs of leaflets. 
Flow ers yellow. 

76. Acacia Macracantiioides (Ma- 
cracantha-like Acacia). Spines twin, te- 
rete. Leaves with 12-14 pairs of pinnae, 
each pinna bearing a'. out twenty-five 
pairs of leaflets, with a gland on Me pe- 
tioles beneath . 

This species is very like to the pre- 
ceding, is a native of Jamaica, and was 
introduced into this country in 1820. 

77* Acacia Domingensis (St. Do- 
mingo Acacia). Stipular spines hoo/.ed. 
Petioles prickly , glandless. Leaves of 
four pairs of pinna, each pinna bearing 
seven pairs of elliptic oblong leaflets. 

A native of St Domingo, with white 
flowers, and a flat, compressed falcate, 
quite smooth pod. 

78. Acacia acantholoba (spiny pod- 
ded Acacia). Prickles scattered, hooked. 
Petioles unarmed. Leaves with 3-4 
pairs of pinnae, each bearing 10-12 
pairs of leaflets. 

A native of South America, wdth 
rose coloured flowers, and a flat, mem- 
branous pod, prickly on both sides, W'as 
introduced in 1823. 

79. Acacia psoralea (scurfy-branched 
Acacia). Leaves with 2-5 pairs of pin- 
na, each pinna bearing 7 -& pairs of ob- 
long-linear leaflets. Rameal prickles 
scattered, with petioles unarmed , but 
are beset with browm warts, as well as 
the peduncles. 

A native of Madagascar. 

80. Acacia concinna (neat Acacia). 
Rameal prickles scattered. Leaves with 
5-6 pairs of pinna?, each pinna bearing 
many pairs of ciliated leaflets. 


A tree, the branches of wdiich are 
clothed with a brown villi, and the heads 
of the flowers disposed^ in a terminal 
panicle. Native of the East Indies, in- 
troduced 1823. 

81. Acacia Guadalupensis (Guada- 
loupe Acacia). Rameal and petiole 
nrickles very few, scattered and recurved. 
Leaves with 7 - 9 pairs of pinna?, each 
pinna bearing 15-20 pairs of ob on g 
linear leaflets. 

A shrub, with heads of yellow' pedun- 
culate flow'ers, disposed in a terminal 

I )anicle, and flat pods, native of Guada- 
oupe. 

82. Acacia Intsioides (Intsia-like 
Acacia). Rameal and petiolar prickles 
verif few, scattered, and recurved. Leaves 
with six pairs of pinna, each pinna bear- 
ing twenty-five pairs of linear, oblong , 
somewhat incurved leaflets. 

It has very much the appearance of 
the Acacia Jntsia. Native country un- 
known. 

83. Acacia obtusa (obtuse-leafleted 
Acacia). Spines twin. Leaves with 16-20 
pairs of pinna; each pinna bearing 
many pai> s of ciliated leaflets. Legume 
linear, arched, glabrous. 

A native or Caraccas and of the 
Orinoco. 

84. Acacia subinermis (almost 
unarmed Acacia). Spines twin, su- 
bulate , short. Leaves with 30-40 
pairs of pinna?, each pinna bearing 
30-40 pairs o/’leaflets. Legume linear , 
fiat, glabrous, 6-7 seeded. 

A native of Jamaica. 

85. Acacia acantiiocarpa (spiny 
fruited Acacia). Stipular, prickles 
twin , hooked ; petioles glandless, prickly . 
Leaves with 6-8 pairs of pinna, each 
pinna bearing 6-15 pairs of oblong leaf- 
lets. Legumes flat, compressed, prickly 
on the rib on both sides. 

A shrub six to eight feet in height, 
with leaves irritable or sensible to the 
touch and flesh coloured flow'ers, intro- 
duced 1822. 

A native of New' Spain. 

86. Acacia revoluta (revolute- 
podded Acacia. Stipular, spines twin, 
straight. Petioles unarmed. Leaves 
with 2-5 pairs of pinna, each pinna 
bearing 8-12 pairs of leaflets. Pods 
flat, prickly on the exterior. 

A shrub six feet in height, native of 
Caxamarca. 

87. Acacia w~stiana (West’s Aca- 
cia). Rameal as well as petiolar and pe- 
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duncul&r prickles recu rved. L eaves with 
8 pair a of pinnre, each pinna bearing 
15-27 pairs of linear , acute , leaflets. 

A native of the Island of Santa Cruz. 

88. Acacia centrophylla (spur- 
leaved Acacia). Prickles numerous , 
scattered , and recuH'ed. Leaves with 
6-9 pairs of pinnae, which are callous 
and bistipe Hate at the base, each pinna 
bearing 8-12 pairs of leaflets. 

This species is a native of Jamaica, 
where it is cultivated in the gardens ; 
its flowers are white, pedunculate, and 
disposed in a terminal raceme, intro- 
duced into this country in 1818. 

89. Acacia courrantiana (Cour- 
rant’s Acacia). Prickles few and re- 
curved; petioles glandless. Leaves 
with 8-10 pairs of pinnae, each bearing 
15-20 pairs of linear , oblong, leaflets. 

This species is cultivated in the gar- 
dens ofTeneriffe, and the whole plant is 
of a grayish or greenish glaucous co- 
lour, and was introduced into this coun- 
try in 1818. 

90. Acacia riparia (river-side Aca- 
cia). Prickles scattered, hooked. Leaves 
with 10-11 pair of pinna*, each pinna 
bearing 30-50 pairs of linear, ciliated 
leaflets. Legume, linear , flat , rather 
hooked at the apex. 

A very tall tree, found by Humboldt, 
growing near the confluence of the 
Amazon and Chamaga. 

91. Acacia striata (striated branch- 
ed Acacia). Rameal prickles scattered , 
erect. Leaves with nine pairs o/* pinnae, 
each pinna bearing 13-16 pairs of leaf- 
lets. Legume, compressed, beset with a 
few short hairs . 

A native of South America. 

92. Acacia megaladen a (large 
glanded Acacia). Prickles scattered 
and minute. Leaves with many pairs 
of pinnae, each pinna with many pairs of 
linear , glabrou v leaflets. Legumes 
rather falcate , compressed , quite gla- 
brous. 

A native of the East Indies. 

93. Acacia Arrophula (Arroophul 
Acacia). Prickles recurved ; panicle 
terminal . — This species is a tree twenty 
feet in height, and a native of Sirina- 
gur; was introduced into this country 

Si 1818 . 

94. Acacia leptophylla (slender 
leaved Acacia). Prickles stfpular, 
straight, setaceous. Leaves with 4-5 
pairs of pinnffi, each pinna bearing 
12 pairs of oblong, distant leaflets. 


A native of South America, introduced 
1824. 

95. Acacia virescens (greenish 
flowered Acacia). Prickles stipular, 
distinct. Leaves with two pa rs of pin- 
nee, each pinija bearing 1 *-2) pairs of 
leaflets. 

A native of South America, intro- 
duced in 1820. 

96. Acacia patula (s reading 
Acacia) Spines stipular, conna e, twin. 
Leaves with five pairs of pinnae, each 
pinna bearing fifteen pairs of linear 
leaflets. 

A native of South America, intro- 
duced in 1818. 

97. Acacia lentiscifolia Oentis- 
cus-leafed Acacia). Spines subulate, 
stipular, straight. Leaves with four 
pairs of pinna*, each bearing ten pairs 
of ovate, shining, leaflets. 

A native of Mexico. 

98. Acacia ciliata (ciliated leaf- 
leted Acacia). Spines stipular, twin, 
straight. Leaves with 3-4 pairs of 
pinna*, each pinna bearing thirteen pairs 
of ciliated leaflets. 

A native of South America, intro- 
duced in 1822. 

99. Acacia rhodacantha (red- 
spined Acacia). Stipular prickles twin ; 
Leaves with seven pairs of pinna?, lower 
pair the smallest, each pinna bearing 
8-20 pairs of leaflets; a depressed 
gland at the base of the petiole . 

100. Acacia bancroftiana (Ban- 
croft’s Acacia). Rameal prickles scat- 
tered, petiolar ones twin at the origin of 
the pinnae. Leaves with twenty-five pairs 
of pinnae, each with 2-5 pairs of obtuse 
leaflets. 

A native of Jamaica, where it attains 
to the height of twenty feet 

101. Acacia polycephala (many- 
headed Acacia). Prickles scattered 
and a little hooked. Leaves with 6*9 
pairs of pinnre, each pinna bearing 
twenty pairs of acute leaflets. 

A native of the Mauritius, with the 
branches, peduncles, and petioles, cloth- 
ed with velvety hairs ; the heads of 
flowers are globose and numerous, and 
of a reddish brown colour before the 
flowers expand. 

This species is very like A. concinna, 
but differs in the absence of stipulas. 

102. Acacia hebeci.ada (young 
branched Acacia). Spines twin. Leaves 
with 3-5 pairs of pinna?, each pinna bear- 
ing ten pairs of oblong, linear, leaflets. 
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A dwarf shrub, about two or three 
feet high, remarkable on account of its 
trunk or stem running just beneath the 
surface of the earth, from which arise 
a number of shoots or branches. 

Sect. II. Unarmed . 

1. Acacia pubescens (downy Aca- 
cia). Unarmed. Leaves with 3-10 pairs 
of pinnae, each pinna bearing 6-18 pairs 
of linear glabrous leaflets. 

Like the Acacia discolor , this also 
comes to us from New Holland, is simi- 
lar in regard of height and in the colour 
of its flowers, whicn appears earlier in 
the year. In the borders of a good con- 
servatory it will bring forth such an 
abundance of beautiful yellow blossoms, 
as to weigh down the slender twigs, and 
fill the air with its sweet odour. It is 
indeed a most beautiful plant, and one of 
the principal ornaments of our green- 
houses. ft is the more worthy of our 
regard from its presenting us with its 
beauties in the early part of February, 
and sometimes even in J anuary. 

2. Acacia vaoa (strangling Acacia). 
Unarmed. Leaves bipinnate , outer pin- 
na larger , curved in, pubescent. 

This is a middle-sized tree, with 
spreading branches. Native of the East 
Indies, Cochin China, and Brazil, intro- 
duced 1818. 

3. Acacia latisili qua (broad pod- 
ded Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves bipin- 
nate , partial ones, five-paired. Branch- 
lets flexuose. Buds globular. 

Native of the West Indies, flowers 
most part of summer. 

4. Acacia glauca (glaucous Aca- 
cia). Unarmed. Leaves bipinnate , partial 
ones six-paired . Pinna very many , with 
a gland among the lowest. Flowers white. 

It flowers in April, and the seeds are 
ripe in Autumn. Found by Dr. Hous- 
ton at Vera Cruz, and sent to Europe 
by him in 1729; but it had been culti- 
vated before in 1690, in the royal gar- 
den at Hampton Court 

5. Acacia discolor (discoloured- 
leaved Acacia. Unarmed. Leaves with 
five pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
9-12 pairs of oblong obtuse, leaflets. 

A native of New Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land, where it has the appel- 
lation of Wattle , which indeed is given 
to many other plants and shrubs of this 
genus. 

Its usual height is eight or ten feet, 
and flowers from March to June. Is 


better disposed than the generality of 
Australian shrubs to suit itself to our 
climate. It goes through the winter well 
enough in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, but requires to be matted. In De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, we think it 
might be easily naturalized, as also in 
the Sister Island The leaves and stems 
(which are blue and sometimes tinged 
with purple), from which its name is 
derived, form a beautiful contrast with its 
yellow blossoms, which grow long and 
erect. 

6. Acacia odoratissima (sweet- 
scented Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves bi- 
pinnate. Leaflets oblong, blunt. Pani- 
cles rod-like. Spikelets globular . 

This is a lofty tree, with villose some- 
what hoary branches, and hoary petio- 
les. Flowers white, very fragrant. Le- 
gumes flat, coriaceous, much resembling 
those of latisili qua, but narrower and 
less waved. Native of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

7. Acacia speciosa (bladder-senna- 
leaved Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves bi - 

f innate. Pinna generally nine paired . 

jeaflets oblong , smooth. A gland above 
the base of the rib. 

This is a very elegant tree, ouite 
smooth. The trunk is round, with an 
even ash-coloured bark, marked with 
transverse ferruginous little warts. The 
flowers are numerous, sessile, or on very 
short peduncles, extremely sweet, in a 
handsome head, at the top of which is 
one flower different from the rest, and 
abiding longer, which is probably the 
only fertile one, though all appear to be 
hermaphrodites. 

8. Acacia peregrin a (wandering 
Acacia). Unarmed; Leaves bipinnate. 
Partial ones sixteen paired. Pinna forty 
paired, with a petiole gland at the base. 
Native of South America. 

9. Acacia Julibrissin (silk-tassel 
Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves with from 
eight to twelve pairs o/pinnae. Leaflets 
in about thirty couples, half oblong, acute , 
somewhat fringed Pods fiat, membra- 
nous, smooth. 

It is a native of Persia and the Le- 
vant In England it is seen training 
against w T alls, but it only blossoms here 
occasionally. Those who have made 
observations on this plant are, however, 
of opinion that it is not the severity 
of our winters, so much as the want of 
a more intense heat in summer to pre- 
vent its exuberant growth, and to harden 
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its shoots so, as to enable them to resist 
frost. 

In the warmest parts of Europe it is 
now much cultivated. In its native 
country it is seen only as a small tree, 
but very beautiful by reason, not only 
of its large clusters of lilac-flowers, but 
also by its light airy foliage. The long 
slender stamens of the flowers wave in 
the wind, and glisten in the sun like so 
many silken tassels attached by artifi- 
cial means to the trees from which they 
hang dependent Its specific name is 
derived from two Persian words, gul a 
rose, and ebruschim , silk. 

10. Acacia comosa (bearded Aca- 
cia). Unarmed arboreous. Leaves bi - 
pinnate , tortuous. Pinnae nine or ten- 
paired , oval, retuse at the base . Flowers 
panided , monadelphous . 

Native of Jamaica. 

11. Acacia lebbeck (Lebbek Aca- 
cia). Unarmed arboreous. Leaves bi- 
pinnate. Pinnae oval, oblong. Flowers 
in bundles . Stem arboreous. 

This is cultivated in the gardens at 
Cairo, where it flowers in June and be- 
comes a large tree, and in our gardens 
it is much admired for the sake of the 
beauty and scent of the flowers. The 
Arabs call it leebak, which Linnaeus has 
adopted for the trivial name. 

12. Acacia Elephanthorhiza 
(elephant root Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves 
with 10-12 pairs of pi mi re, each pinna 
hearing 25 pairs of linear leaflets. 

A very beautiful species, most remark- 
able for its low growth, being seldom 
more than a foot and a half in height, 
and of a herbaceous nature, the stems 
dying down to the ground every year. 
Its leaves, bunches of flowers, and pods, 
are longer than any of the arborescent 
species. Its roots constitute a favourite 
food for the elephant The seeds are 
worn by the Bushmen made up into a 
necklace. 

13. Acacia nigricans (unequalled 
winged Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves hi- 
pinnate , partial of two pair , proper of 
two or seven pair , stipular , setaceous . 

This is a very beautiful shrub, with 
delicate and singular foliage. With us it 
flowers freely during the spring months. 
It is one of those plants which are seen 
to the greatest advantage in the full 
ground m a conservatory, as it then flow- 
ers much stronger than in a pot. Its soil 
should be loam and peat, and it may be 
increased by cuttings. 


14. Acacia Guianensis (Guiana 
Acacia). Leaves bipinnate; partial and 
proper of ten pairs , elliptical and blunt. 
Gland of petiole convex. Spikes filiform , 
solitary, axillaty. 

This species of Acacia attains to the 
height of forty feet, and its trunk is 
more than a foot in diameter. The wood 
is white, it flowers in November, and 
ripens its fruit in February. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings, and is a native of 
Cayenne, was introduced in 1803. 

15. Acacia lophantha (two-spiked 
Acacia). Leaves bipinnate , partial of 
9-12 pairs , proper of many pairs , lanceo- 
late , veinless. 

An elegant green-house shrub, but 
rather impatient of cold; best suited 
for the conservatory, where it makes a 
very magnificent appearance. Flowers 
twice a year, propagated by cuttings 
and by seeds, which it produces freely. 

16. Acacia mollissima (soft Aca- 
cia). Leaves bipinnate, partial of 8-18 
pair, proper of many pair, linear, very 
close, downy. A gland between every pair. 

A slender thornless tree, from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, a native of Van 
Dieman's Land, where it is called by the 
appellation of green wattle. It is far 
from common in our collections, and re- 
quires the protection of a green-house. 
The flowers diffuse a bitterish but not 
unpleasant scent 

17. Acacia scandens (climbing 
Acacia). Leaves conjugate, pinnate, ter- 
minated by a tendril. Pinnae of four 
pair . Petals five, stem climbing. 

An elegant flowering shrub, from the 
Brazils, introduced 1780. 

18. Acacia Lambertiana (Cow- 
an’sAcacia). UnarmecLLeaves bipinnate, 
partial of two pair, proper of two pair, 
villose. Petiole without glands. Head 
globose. 

This species was first raised by Mr. 
Lambert, at Boyton, from Mexican seed, 
transmitted by Mr. Cowan. It is a fine 
flowered shrub, and requires to be kept 
in the hot-house. 

19. Acacia Tetragona. (Tetrago- 
nal branched Acacia). Unarmed; leaves 
with 5-6 pairs of pinnre, each pinna 
bearing 16-29 pairs of linear , acute , leaf- 
lets. 

20. Acacia venusta (charming 
Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves bipinnate. 
Pinnre of 3-5 pair. Leaflets of 15-20 pair 
falcate , acute, smoothish . 

A native of South America. 
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21. Acacia a r bore a (tree Acacia). 
Leaves bip innate, partial of seven pair , 
proper of seventeen pair. Spikes axil- 
lary. Pods twisted. 

A tree, forty feet in height, with 
branches covered with rusty velvety 
down. Flowers of a pale flesh-colour, 
native of Jamaica, and was introduced 
1768. 

22. Acacia qu adrangularis (qua- 
drangular Acacia). Leaves of five 
pairs. Pinnae of many pai rs. Leaflets 
linear , acute, ciliated. Rachis of leaves 
downy. Heads axillary , on long stalks. 

This species is very nearly allied to 
A. portoricensis. It is a shrub four feet 
high, with white flow r ers, which are 
very ornamental, requires to be culti- 
vated in the stove. 

Introduced in 1825. 

23. Acacia deals at a (whitened 
Acacia). Leaves of fifteen pairs of 
pinnae, each pinna 30-35 pair. Leaf- 
lets equal-sided ', minute , downy. Ra- 
cemes lateral. 

A tree ten to twenty feet in height, 
producing yellow flowers. Introduced 
in 1820. 

24. Acacia portoricensis (Porto- 
Rico Acacia). Leaves bipinnate. Par- 
tial of five pair. Proper of many pair , 
linear , acute. Spikes 3, axillary . Ca- 
lyx ciliated at edge. 

A shrub six to ten feet in height, 
flowering from June to August 

25. Acacia leucocephala (white- 
headed Acacia): Leaves bipinnate. 
Pinn* of 4-5 pairs. Leaflets of 12-15 
pair , oblong , linear , acute. Petioles, 
downy. 

This species is very nearly allied to 
A. glauca , but differs in the pod, being 
broader, shorter, and standing on a long 
stalk. 

26. Acacia decurrens (decurrent 
Acacia). Leaves bipinnate. Partial 
of eleven pair. Proper of many pair. 
A gland between every pair of partial 
ones. 

A native of New Holland about Port 
Jackson, where it is a tree ten to twenty 
feet in height, and introduced from 
there in 1790. 

27. Acacia ouyrarema (ouyTare- 
ma Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves with 
six pairs of pinna?, each pinna bearing 
thirty pairs of oblong , obtuse , glabrous , 
two-nerved leaflets, obliquely truncate 
at the base. 

Native of Guiana ; a tree. 


28. Acacia stipulacea (large sti- 
puled Acacia ). Unarmed. Leaves with 
5-7 pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
20-30 pairs of oblong , leaflets. 

A native of Bengal, brought to Eng- 
land in 1800. A tree of forty feet 
high. 

29. Acacia bimucronata (two- 
pointed leaved Acacia). Unarmed, 
branches, petioles, and pedicels pu- 
bescent. Leaves with 6-8 pairs of pin- 
nee, each pinna bearing twenty-eight pairs 
of oblong , linear , glabrous leaflets. 

Native of Brazil. Tree. 

30. Acacia filicina (fern-like 
Acacia). Unarmed. Branches terete. 
Leaves with usually six pairs ©/pinnae, 
each pinna bearing 50-70 pairs of linear , 
acute , ciliated leaflets. 

This is a shrub, a native of Mexico, 
where it is found from three to six feet 
high. 

31. Acacia villosa (villous Aca- 
cia). Unarmed. Leaves with 5-6 pairs 
of pinna 1 , each pinna bearing about 
twelve pairs of ovate leaflets. 

Native of Jamaica, where it grows 
on the mountains. A shrub of from six 
to eight feet in height. Its flowers are 
white. 

32. Acacia frondosa (leafy Aca- 
cia). Unarmed. Leaves with six pairs 
of pinnae, each pinna bearing fourteen 
pairs of distant, lanceolate leaflets. 

It is a native of the East Indies, is 
a tree, and w’as introduced here in 
1816. 

33. Acacia Javanica (Java Aca- 
cia). Leaves with four pairs of pinnae, 
each pair of pinna t earing seventy pairs 
of oval leaflets. 

A native of Java : a tree, and is re- 
markable for the number of its oval, 
lucid, and obtuse leaflets. 

34. Acacia Guachapele (Gua- 
chapele Acacia.) Unarmed. Leaves 
with 4-5 pairs of pinnae, each pinna 
bearing 5-6 pairs of obovate leaflets. 

Guachapele .is the vernacular name of 
the tree. It is a native of Quito, and 
grows in the woods, near Guayaquil, to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet. 

35. Acacia Hadiensis (Hadie Aca- 
cia). Unarmed. Leaves with three pa irs 
o/pinme, each pinna bearing about four- 
teen pdirs of oval, linear leaflets. 

A native of Arabia. 

36. Acacia prismatic a (Prismatic 
Acacia). Unarmed. Leaves with 7-8 
pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing 
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14-17 pairs of oblong , two coloured leaf- 
lets . — Said to be allied to the Acacia 
discolor, but little is as yet known of 
this tree. 

37. Acacia Houstoni (Houston’s 
Acacia). Unarmed; leaves bipinnate , 
abrupt, commonly six parted; pinna many 
paired; leajlets somewhat confluent; ra- 
cemes compound, terminating . Inflores- 
cence as tn Acacia grandiflora, but the 
flowers smaller . — This is one of the 
most beautiful 6pecies of the genus. 
The petals being very large, and of a 
fine purple colour, with their stamens 
stretched out to considerable distance 
beyond the petals, the flowers make a 
charming appearance when the trees 
are covered with them ; and, when the 
pods, which are ferruginous, are ripe 
and hanging plentifully from every 
bough, the view of the trees is very 
pleasing at a small distance. The seeds 
were sent to Europe from South Ame- 
rica, by Dr. William Houston, in 1729. 
In our hot-houses it grows to a tall tree- 
like shrub, flowering freely, and pro- 
ducing abundance of suckers when cut 
down, which, from its lofty growth, is 
necessary in the stove]. 

The species in this division must be 
placed in stoves in the winter, and in 
summer must be but a short time ex- 
posed to the open air, and have a warm 
situation. They are propagated by sow- 
ing their seeds on a hotbed m the 
spring of the year, which will in a short 
time appear above ground, and in about 
five or six weeks after, be fit to trans- 
plant, when a fresh hot-bed is to be pre- 
pared for them, and should be pretty 
warm; the next thing to be provided 
is a quantity of small halfpenny pots, 
which are to be filled with rresh, light, 
sandy earth; these should l>e plunged 
into the hot-bed, but not into dung ; for 
if these beds are made with warm norse- 
dung, they ought to be covered with 
earth as deep as the pots, whose bot- 
toms should not rest upon the dung, 
otherwise the roots of the plants may 
suffer by too much heat ; but beds of 
tanner’s bark seldom heat so violently. 
As soon as the earth in the pots is warm, 
which will be in two or three days, you 
should carefully take up the young 
plants out of the first hot-bed, planting 
four or five plants into each of these 
pots, giving them a gentle watering to 
settle the earth to their roots, and screen- 
ing them with mats over the glasses 
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from the heat of the sun, until they have 
taken root ; after which time you must 
give them air, by raising the glasses in 
proportion to the heat of the weather, 
or to the strength of the plants. 

The Acacias vera, Famesiana , and 
Comigera, are tender, especially while 
young, therefore should have a hot-bed 
of tanner’s bark ; and, as they increase in 
bulk, should be shifted into larger pots. 
The earth for these should be a little 
lighter, and more inclined to a sand, 
but never plant them in pots that are too 
large, which is full as bad to these as to 
orange-trees; neither £ive ; them too 
much water, especially m winter. The 
first sort being tne hardiest of the three, 
will, when grown to be woody, stand in 
a common stove, which should be kept 
to the point of temperate heat in winter, 
and in the summer-time, in warm wea- 
ther, may enjoy the open free air ; but 
the second and third must have a bark- 
stove in winter. They should not be ex- 
posed to the open air in summer, at 
least for four or five years, until they 
are grown very woody, for they are very 
tender, and with great difficulty pre- 
served in this climate. The stove in 
which they should be placed in winter, 
must be kept above the temperate point, 
as marked in the botanical thermome- 
ters. They should have very little water 
in winter, but in summer-time will re- 
quire frequent refreshings, though at that 
season it should not be given them in 
great quantities at one time. 

The A. Comigera sheds its leaves before 
the new ones come on, so that it is naked 
of leaves about a month or six weeks in 
the spring of the year, w r hich has occa- 
sioned some people to throw them away 
as dead, when, it they had let them re- 
main, they would have come out fresh 
again. This I thought proper to mention 
in order to caution people not to be too 
hasty in throwing out trees for dead, but 
preserve them through the succeeding 
summer, to see if they will shoot again ; 
for I have known several plants, wnich, 
after having been given over by unskil- 
ful persons for dead, have the July fol- 
lowing shot out vigorously again ; and 
others, which have died to the surface 
of the earth, have risen again from the 
root The homed Acacias are very often 
destitute of leaves for two or three 
months, appearing to have no life ; but 
they will put out fresh leaves towards 
autumn, which is commonly the season 
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when they are most vigorous. These 
should be exposed in the summer season 
for about two months, to clear them from 
insects (which greatly infest them), in 
a place defended from strong winds; 
and in the winter they require a mode- 
rate degree of warmth. All the other 
sorts here mentioned are propagated by 
seeds, which, seldom ripening in this 
country, must be procured from abroad, 
particularly at Campeachy, where there 
is great variety, many sorts of which have 
been hitherto unknown to botanists. 

In bringing over the seeds of these 
trees, they should be taken out of the 
pods when gathered, and put up in pa- 
pers, and ought to have tobacco, or 
some other noxious herb, put between 
the papers, to keep off insects, other- 
wise the seeds will be eaten and de- 
stroyed before they arrive in England, 
for the insects deposit their eggs in 
small punctures wdiich they make in 
the poos ; and as these are soon hatched, 
so tney immediately attack the seeds 
for food, and eat holes through them, 
by which they are spoiled from grow- 
ing. This has often Happened to seeds 
which have been sent me from America. 
There are several of these Acacias, 
which are veiy tender while they are 
young; but, after two or three years* 
growth, become hardy enough to bear 
tne open air in summer, though scarce 
any of them will live through the win- 
ter in a green-house, unless they have 
some warmth in very cold weather. 

[Div. 2. — Leafless. Leaves of two 
forms, pinnated in seedling plants; 
in the adult plants , consisting of no- 
thing but the vertically distended leaf- 
stalk, called Phyllodia, with stipu - 
las, either spinose or wanting . — The 
species in this division are mostly na- 
tives of New Holland. 

1. Acacia lunata (lunate-leaved Aca- 
cia). Bot Cab. 384. Petioles half oblong, 
somewhat falcate , tapered at base, with a 
little gland on the convex side ; branches 
smooth . — The leaves of this elegant 
plant are about an inch long, in form 
resembling the moon at three or four 
days’ old; they are placed edgeways and 
have a single rib. It flowers in March 
and April, during which time few plants 
exceea this in splendour The flowers 
are of a most brilliant yellow. Sweet 
says, “a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat suits it very well ; ana young cut- 


tings, planted in pots of sand under 
bell glasses will strike root ; it also pro- 
duces seeds occasionally. Introduced 
1810. 

2. Acacia linifoua (Flax-leaved Aca- 
cia). Bot Mag. 2168. Unarmed; pe- 
tioles linear, narrow at base, straight , 
mucronate ; spikes globose ; stalk race- 
mose; racemes nearly as long as the 
Phyllodia. — In its growth it is some- 
what pendulous, and while young it 
needs a little support It is difficult to 
increase in any other way than by seeds, 
which are not matured in this country. 
It should be planted in sandy peat earth. 
I ts flowers, wnich generally appear in the 
winter time, are sweet scented. A native 
of New South Wales. Introduced 1820. 

3. Acacia juniperina (juniper-like 
Acacia). Bot Cab. 398. Unarmed; pe- 
tioles linear, subulate, mucronate, rigid, 
pungent, alternate, clustered; spikes 
globose, solitary . — A tolerably hardy 
green-house plant, it attains the height 
of six or eight feet, with numerous 
branches: very difficult to propagate in 
any way except by seeds in a sandy peat 
and loam. 

4. Acacia longissima (longest leaved 
Acacia). Bot Reg. 680. Petioles very 
long , filiform, one-nerved, spreading; 
spikes several, axillary , and generally 
branched. — This is a spineless numer- 
ously branched shrub, acquiring the 
height of ten feet or more, is in flower 
a great part of the year, and when in 
full foliage, handsome ; it is remarkable 
for its long straight narrow leaf. The 
flowers are very small and of a pale yel- 
low. A native of New Holland, and re- 
quires the protection of a green-house. 

5. Acacia angustifolia (narrow- 
leaved Acacia). Bot. Cab. 763. Petio- 
les linear, tapered at base, acute , mucro- 
nate, one-nerved, entire; heads race- 
mose, many flowered . — This plant has 
some resemblance to the floribunda, but 
the spikes of the flowers are only half 
the length of the leaves : the long pen- 
dulous branches have a pleasing effect, 
and, when vigorous, the leaves are some- 
times three inches in length. A native 
of New Holland, is well adapted for a 
green-house, and should be planted in 
loam and peat, and requires protection 
from frost. 

6. Acacia hispidula (little harsh Aca- 
cia). Bot. Cab. 823. Unarmed; petioles 
sessile, oblong, cuspidate, tooth letted, scar 
Irons ; spikes, globose, solitary, axillary. 
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— This is a low bushy shrub, with rough 
stiff leaves, and one of the least showy 
of this extensive family : can only be in- 
creased by seed* It is not quite so hardy, 
as most of the New Holland species, 
and should therefore be kept in a 
warm part of the green-house. A na- 
tive of New South Wales. Introduced 
in 1794. 

7. Acacia verticillata (whorl-leaved 
Acacia). Bot Mag. 110. Unarmed; pe- 
tioles linear , subulate , mucronate , rigid, 
pungent , whorled ; spikes cylindrical , 
solitary. — This singular species admira- 
bly illustrates our second division of this 
genus, the leaves which first appear on 
the seedling plants being pinnated (as 
is represented in Plate 6), whilst those 
which afterwards come forth grow in 
whorls. It is properly a green-house 
plant, and propagated only by seeds, 
which are to be sown on a gentle hot- 
bed. It is some years in arriving at its 
flowering state. A native of New South 
Wales. Introduced in 1780. 

8. Acacia sulcata (furrowed-leaved 
Acacia). Bot Reg. 928. Petioles fill - 
form, furrowed deeply on each side; 
points harmless; heads twin ; pods wavy. 
— A small heath-like shrub. A native of 
the south-west coast of New Holland, 
with smooth, yellowish brown wrinkled 
branches, at present very rare in this 
country, where it was first introduced in 
J803. It is a green-house plant. 

9. Acacia sauveolens (sweet-scented 
Acacia). Bot Cab. 730. Unarmed; pe- 
tioles linear , narrowed at base, mucro- 
nate ; spikes globose, stalked , racemose ; 
branches three-cornered. — This is one 
of those cheering and acceptable plants 
which flower during winter, when our 
gardens are often locked up by frost, or 
buried in snow; producing its delicate 
flowers, which have a very agreeable 
smell, when two years old; they conti- 
nue a long time. It is a native of New 
South "Wales, and propagated by seed, 
which should be pottea in a mixture of 
loam and peat 

10. Acacia calamifolia (reed-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Reg. 839. Stipules scarcely 
any ; petioles filiform, compressed, cer- 
nuous, spreadingwith an incurved point; 
pods torulose.— This species was brought 
by Mr. J. Richardson to the late Mr. 
Colvill, in the year 1819, from the south 
west interior of New South Wales, un- 
der the name of the Bodkin-leaved Aca- 
cia. It is a handome green-house plant, 


with small yellow heads of flowers on a 
solitary upright slender stalk, six times 
as short as the leaves, and is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

1 1 . Acac i a geni sti folia (furze-leaved 
Acacia). Stipules spiny, very minute ; 
petioles linear , subulate, pungent, close 
together; peduncles solitary . — This is 
an ornamental hot-house shrub, grow- 
ing to about five feet in height, produc- 
ing its yellow flowers from March to 
August. A native of New South Wales. 
Introduced in 1825. 

12. Acacia diffusa (diffuse Acacia). 
Bot. Reg. 634. Stipules very small, up- 
right, deciduous; petioles linear, one- 
nerved with an oblique point ; branches 
procumbent , diffuse , smooth, angular . — 
It is a native of the newly discovered 
country on the inland side of the Blue 
Mountains, in New South Wales, and 
has a showy appearance when in flower, 
and will prove a valuable addition to 
our green-houses. 

13. Acacia myrtifolia (myrtle-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Mag. 302. Unarmed ; pe- 
tioles oblong, acuminate, veiny; spikes 
globose, stalked, racemose. — A bushy 
shrub, of a moderate size, requiring the 
protection of a conservatory, where it 
grows vigorously, and produces its flow- 
ers on tne young branches; they are 
very fragrant, and grow three or four 
together in little heads, and make so 
splendid an appearance as scarcely to 

recognised as the same species when 
seen stunted in a green-house. The 
soil should be loam and peat, and young 
cutting^ root readily in sand under bell 
glasses placed on a gentle heat 

14. Acacia melanoxylon (Black- 
wooded Acacia). Bot Mag. 1659. Pe- 
tioles lanceolate, oblong-nerved , somewhat 
falcate ; heads racemose ; young shoots 
furzed. — This species in its native coun- 
try (Van Pieman* s Land) grows into a 
considerable tree, the bark of the extreme 
branches is covered with a fine ferrugi- 
nous pubescence; that of the larger is 
rough, and of a dark brown colour, ap- 
proaching to black. With us it is a 
green-house plant, and reaches to seve- 
ral feet in height before it shows any 
blossoms. Introduced in 1808. The 
black wood of Van Pieman’s Land is 
the timber of this species. 

15. Acacia armata (simple-leaved 
prickly Acacia). Bot. Mag. 1653. Pe- 
tioles half-oblong, smooth, one-nerved , 
never parallel with inner edge ; stipules 
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veiny ; branches hirsute . — A green- 
house shrub, discovered by R. Brown, 
Esq. on the south-east coast of New 
Holland, and may be propagated by 
cuttings. It is capable of enduring 
a moderate frost, and may be preserved 
very well in a frame in winter. It loves 
plenty of water. Introduced 1803. 

16. Acacia undulata (wavy-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Reg. 843. Petioles half- 
oblong , wavy; their inner edge a tittle 
truncate; stipules spiny; branches 
smooth . — A green-house plant of much 
beauty and of slender and elegant habit. 
A native of New Holland, and flowering 
in the winter months. 

1 7. Acacia alata (winged-stalked 
Acacia). Bot. Reg. 396. Stem winged 
two ways ; petioles decurrent , one-nerved , 
terminated by a spine , stipules spiny . — 
This species is at once distinguished 
from its congeners by a two-edged 
winged stem, and is easily propagated 
by cuttings. It is a native of New' Hol- 
land. Introduced 1803. 

18. Acacia longi folia (long-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Rep. 107. Unarmed; pe- 
tioles lineary lanceolate , narrowed at each 
end, three-nerved striated; spikes axil- 
lary y double , cylindrical. — When culti- 
vated in the border of a conservatory, 
this plant forms a very ornamental shrub, 
growing to the height of eighteen feet 
and upwards, and is covered from Fe- 
bruary to May with masses of fragrant 
yellow blossom nearly throughout the 
whole of the branches. A native of 
New South Wales. Introduced in 1792, 
among the first of the natural produc- 
tions of that remarkable country. There 
are several varieties, in our green- 
houses, differing with longer and shorter, 
broader and narrower, paler and deeper, 
green leaves. 

19. Acacia glaucescens (blunt-leaved 
Acacia). Unarmed ; petioles lanceolate, 
sub-falcate , narrowed at bcLsey blunt, 
about two-nerved , glaucous. — A green- 
house shrub, six feet in height A native 
of New South Wales. Introduced 1790. 

20. Acacia floribunda (many flow- 
ered Acacia). Unarmed; petioles linear , 
narrowed at each end , mucronate , stri- 
ated ; flowers interruptedly spikes ; 
branches round . — A native of the east 
coast of New Holland, whence it was 
introduced here in 1796. It is a very 
ornamental green-house plant, attaining 
sometimes to eight feet in height 

21. Acacia linearis (linear-leaved 


Acacia). Bot. Mag. 2156. Petioles 
narrow , linear , very long , one-nerved, 
erect , entire ; spikes several , axillary , 
generally branched. — A green-house 
shrub. A native of New South Wales. 
Introduced 1820. 

22. Acacia stricta (double-headed 
Acacia). Bot Mag. t. 1121. Unarmed; 
petioles linear , lanceolate , narrowed at 
base , obtuse; spikes globose , axillary , 
stalkedydouble. — Anupright,hardy green 
house shrub, easily propagated Dy cut- 
tings, as well as by seeas, which retain 
their vegetative quality for many years. 
It is a native of New South Wales. In- 
troduced 1790. 

23. Acacia falcata (sickle-leaved 
Acacia). Wendl.Diss. No. ii. 1 14. Un- 
armed; petioles oblong , falcate , nar- 
rowed at base , acute , veiny; branches 
two-edged. — It is rather an ornamental 
shrub, with a sort of originality in the 
form of the leaves, that in a moment 
distinguishes it from every other spe- 
cies of this genus. It forms a tall shrub, 
with a few slender branches, and is not 
easily propagated by cuttings. Intro- 
duced 1790. 

24. Acacia vestita (clothed Acaica). 
Bot. Reg. 698. Petioles half -elliptical, 
lanceolate , mucronate, aristate , one- 
nerved in middle , and branches hispid. 
— This species is a stout, upright, soft- 
furred shrub, of a grayish-green colour, 
about six feet in height. A native of 
New Holland. Introduced 1820. 

25. Acacia decipiens (paradoxical 
Acacia). Bot. Mag. t 1745. Petioles 
triangular , outer angle spiny; inner 
bearing glands ; stipules setaceous , ca- 
ducous ; branchlets smooth. — This curi- 
ous shrub is about six feet in height; 
the branches are spreading, and the 
flowers are very small, yellow, disposed 
by 8-12 in solitary, axillary heads of the 
size of a small pea; and is remarkable 
for the blunders to which it has given 
rise. When botany was only a sci- 
ence of names, its flowerless branches 
were taken for the leaves of a kind of 
fern; and, at a later period, when hoter 
nical geography was as yet unheard of, 
it was believed to be a native, of the 
north-west coast of North America; an 
opinion about as probable as that would 
be considered which referred the origin 
of a race of blackamoors to Great Britain. 
1 1 is an inhabitant of the south-west coast 
of New Holland, where it forms a bush 
of singular aspect. Introduced in lo0o» 
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26. Acacia taxifolia (yew-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Cab. 1225. Leaves linear , 
falcate , mucronate, 2-3 nerved , scat- 
tered, twice the length of the peduncles ; 
legumes very narrow , elongated. — This 
species is about eight feet in height, 
with many loose somewhat pendulous 
branches, clothed with rigid pointed 
leaves, and produces its elegant vivid 
yellow flowers in March and April. It 
must be preserved in a green-house du- 
ring the winter season, and potted in 
loam and peat earth. A native of New 
South Wales. Introduced 1825. 

27. Acacia Sophor^ (Sophora-podded 
Acacia). Bot Cab. 1. 1351. Petioles ob- 
long , equal-sided , nerved; spikes twin, 
sessile, corollas four petals ; pods torose . 
— It grows freely, and forms a good sub- 
ject for a conservatory, will readily in- 
crease by cuttings which should be 
potted in loam and peat Introduced 
in 1805. A native of Van Dieman’s Is- 
land. 

28. Acacia Brownii (Brown’s Aca- 
cia). Bot. Cab 1333. Heads of flowers 
solitary, unarmed; peduncles a little 
shorter than the phyllodia. — A neat and 
rather small growing species, and well 
adapted for a conservatory, named in 
honour of that most distinguished bota- 
nist, Mr. R. Brown. It reauires protec- 
tion from frost and may be increased 
by cuttings or seeds : the soil should be 
loam and peat 

29. Acacia ornithophora (bird- 
shaped Acacia). Sweet’s PI. Aust. t. 24. 
Leaves alternate , oblongly-lanceolate , the 
point terminated by a short rigid mucro, 
which turns round like a biras bill ; sti- 
pules spinescent. — A very pretty shrub, 
with fragrant flowers; the leaves are 
fancied to represent something like the 
outline of a small bird, the hooked end 
forming the beak. It may be increased 
by cuttings or seeds, planted in loam and 
peat; young cuttings, planted under 
bell-glasses m sand, will root freely. 

30. Acacia or aveolens (strong-scent- 
ed Acacia). Bot Cab. 1460. Branches 
angular, furrowed ; leaves linear, lan- 
ceolate, ending in a very small hooked 
point, having two very conspicuous 
nerves running their whole length. — In 
this species the flowers are fragrant, 
but the smell of the leaves is powerful 
and unpleasant It may be increased by 
cuttings, which should be potted in loam 
and peat soil. Introduced 1820. 

31. Acacia imprkssa (feather-nerved 


Acacia). Bot. Cab. 1319. Phyllodia ob- 
long, acuminated at both ends, straight, 
with me longitudinal nerve in the mid- 
dle, having feathered nerves running 
from it, and furnished with me gland 
in frrnt at the base. — A shrub, attain- 
ing the height of five or six feet with 
numerous, regular, brown, smooth, twig- 
gy branches, and having delicate yellow 
flowers arranged in perfectly globular 
heads. It is of slender growth, but 
flowers most abundantly towards the 
latter end of the summer. A native of 
New Holland. Introduced 1824. 

32. Acacia bi flora (two-flowered 
Acacia). Weudl. Diss. t 2. Petioles tri- 
angular; outer angle spiny ; inner bear- 
ing glands; stipules setaceous, spiny ; 
branchlets downy. — A shrub, two to four 
feet in height A native of the western 
coast of New Holland. Introduced 1803. 

33. Acacia doratoxvlon (spear- 
wood Acacia). Leaves lanceolate, linear , 
falcate, striated, attenuated at the base ; 
Spikes cylindrical, axillary , twin, nearly 
sessile . — From this species, which at- 
tains to twenty feet in height, the spear- 
wood of certain tribes in the interior 
of New South Wales (of which it is a 
native) is procured. It grows on pine 
ridges, near the Macquarie river. Intro- 
duced 1824. 

34. Acacia intertexta (interwoven- 
nerved Acacia). Leaves long, lanceolate, 
bluntish , straight, attenuated at the base, 
two-nerved. — This species is a native of 
the Blue Mountains, New South Wales, 
where it attains from four to six feet in 
height. Introduced 1824. 

35. Acacia mucronata (mucronate- 
leaved Acacia). Bot Mag. 2747. Phyl- 
lodia linear , spatulate, one-nerved , round- 
ed, and mucronate at the apex; spikes 
axillary, solitary or twin, simple. — A 
twiggy shrub, from four to five feet in 
height, with numerous branches, the 
older ones brown, the rest greenish. 
The spikes of flowers an inch or more 
in length (one and frequently two), are 
produced from the axils of the leaves. 
A native of New Holland. Introduced 
1818. 

36. Acacia rubida (reddish Acacia). 
Phyllodia ovate, lanceolate, ending in an 
oblique innocuous mucrone at the apex, 
bearing a gland m the upper margin ; 
racemes small, pedunculate, axillary , 
and terminal ; trie rib and margins of 
the leaves coloured with red. — A shrub, 
from four to six feet in height, frequent 
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on the edge of rills, on the Blue Moun- 
tains, New South Wales. Introduced 
1823. 

37. Acacia lanigera (wool-bearing 
Acacia). Bot Mag. t. 2922. Phyllodia 
lanceolate , acute , stiff, nerved , ending in 
a pungent mucrone; heads of Jloirers 
twin, axillary ; upper part of branches 
and legumes very woolly . — This species 
is from six to eight feet high. A native 
of New Holland on rocky barren ranges 
in the interior. Introduced 1824. 

38. Acacia olei folia (olive-leaved 
Acacia). Bot Reg. 1332. Stipules very 
small , deciduous; phyllodia ovate , ob- 
long , wavy, mucronate , one-nerved ; pe- 
duncle filiform , downy , the length of the 
phyllodia . — A neat green-house plant, 
from four to six feet in height, very 
nearly allied to Acacia armata , from 
which it chiefly differs in the absence of 
spiny stipules, and in the greater 
breadth of the leaf-like petioles. A na- 
tive of New Holland. Introduced 1824. 

39. Acacia undul*folia (waving- 
leaved Acacia). Bot. Cab. 1544. Phyl- 
lodia obliquely , ovate , undulated , one- 
nerved, ending in a twisted point; heads 
of flowers axillary , solitary . — It grows 
to the height of two or three feet, and 
flowers in spring; during winter it re- 
quires the protection of a green-house ; 
increased with difficulty by cuttings, 
which should be potted in loam and 
peat. This species is perfectly distinct 
from undulta , and produces its heads of 
flowers so abundantly, as to appear like 
a raceme at the tops of the branches. 
A native of New South Wales. Intro- 
duced 1824. 

40. Acacia maroinata (margin-leaved 
Acacia). Petioles long , lanceolate , some- 
what falcate , edged , the anterior edge 
with one gland ; heads racemose , four 
flowered . — An ornamental shrub, four 
feet in height A native of New South 
Wales. Introduced 1803. 

41. Acacia asparagoides (asparagus 
like Acacia). Phyllodia linear , sulcate , 
stiff, mucronate , alternate and crowded; 
somewhat dilated near the base , where it 
bears a glandular tooth ; heads of flow- 
ers, axillary , solitary; branches smooth, 
diffuse . — A native of the Blue Moun- 
tains, New South Wales. Introduced in 
1818. 

42. Acacia pungioxiformis (dagger- 
formed leaved Acacia). Wendl. Disseno. 
26. 1 9. Stipules very small , acute, almost 
permanent; phy llodia smooth, obtuse ; pe- 


duncles three times shorter than the phyl- 
lodia. — A shrub, from four to five feet 
in height. A native of the eastern coast 
of New Holland. Introduced 1818. 

43. Acacia dolabriformis (hatchet- 
shapedleaved Acacia). Phyllodia linear, 
somewhat falcate , obliquely, and emar- 
ginately truncate at the apex, with the 
lower lobe ending in a pungent mucrone . 
— A native of New Holland, where it is 
a shrub, eight to ten feet in height, with 

ellow flowers collected into globose 
eads, a solitary one on each peduncle. 
Introduced 1818. 

44. Acacia hastulata (hastulate Aca- 
cia). Stipules spinescent, permanent; 
phyllodia rhomboid, ending in a spinose 
acumen with one nerve in Die centre . — A 
shrub, four feet high. A native of King 
George’s Sound, New Holland. Intro- 
duced 1824, propagated by cuttings. 

45. Acacia saligna (willowy Acacia). 
Labill. Nov. Holl. 2. tab. 235. Phyllodia 
linear, attenuated at both ends, quite en- 
tire, almost nerveless ; pods contracted 
between the seeds, lament formed. — This 
species attains to the height of ten feet, 
at Cape Van Dieman, and about Port 
J ackson, N ew SouthW ales, from whence 
it was introduced in 1818. 

46. Acacia cochlearis (spoon-leaved 
Acacia). Labill. Nov. Holl. 2. t 234. 
Phyllodia linear, lanceolate, many nerved 
at the base , quite entire , mucronate; 
legume 4-5 seeded. — A green-house 
plant, from four to six feet in height, 
flowers in May and June. Introduced 
from the eastern coast of New Holland 
in 1818. 

47. Acacia Mangium (Mangium Aca- 
cia). Rhump. Amb. t. 81 . Stipules almost 
wanting; phyllodia ovate, acute, attenu- 
ated at the base. — A tree, from ten to 
twenty feet in height. A native of the 
Moluccas, where it is called Mangi 
Goenong. Introduced in 1820. 

48. Acacia brf.vi folia (short-leaved 
Acacia). Bot. Cab. t. 1235. Phyllodia 
ovate, elliptic, ending in a spine-like 
mucrone ; one-nerved and feather-nerved, 
glaucous, smooth, with a gland on one 
side ; heads of flowers racemose , longer 
than the phyllodia — This plant is from 
three to four feet in height, producing 
its most brilliant yellow flowers in April. 
It may be increased by cuttings, and is 
an admirable subject fora conservatory. 
A native of New South Wales. Intro- 
duced in 1820. 

49. Acacia amona (pleasing Acacia). 
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Weud. t. 4. Phyllodia oblong , tapering 
much at the base, one-nerved, bearing IS 
glands in front on the upper margin; 
heads of flowers racemose , flowers Jive - 
cleft. — A green-house shrub, from four 
to six feet in height, flowering from 
April to June. A native of New Hol- 
land. Introduced in 1820. 

50. Acacia virgata (twiggy Acacia). 
Bot Cab. 1 1246. Flowers collected into 
globose heads; heads racemose along the 
axillary peduncles . — A moderate sized 
shrub, with many slender branches; 
flowers plentifully in the month of 
March. It requires the protection of a 
green-house, and will increase by cut- 
tings, and thrives in a mixture of loam 
ana peat 

5 1 . Acacia subulata (subulate-leaved 
Acacia). Bonpl. Nav. t 45.. PhyUodia 
very long and linear, subulate and mucro- 
nate at the apex ; racemes one-half shorter 
than the phyUodia . — A very pretty shrub, 
three to six feet in height A native of 
New Holland. Introduced in 1824. 

52. Acacia spirolobus (spire-podded 
Acacia). Labill % Cal. t 69. Unarmed; 
phyUodia lanceolate , falcate , obtuse , 
three-nerved , tapering to both ends. — A 
shrub, eight feet in height A native of 
New Caledonia. 

53. Acacia pendula (drooping- 
branched Acacia). Phyllodia linear , 
lanceolate , rather arcuate , attenuated at 
both ends , ending in a somewhat hooked 
mucrone, having one gland in front at 
the base , and 25 longitudinal nerves . — 
This species attains to ten feet in height, 
and possesses the habit of the weeping 
willow; its branches are slender ana 
pendulous. A native of New South 
Wales. Introduced in 1824. 

54. Acacia dodonmpolia (Dodon®- 
leaved Acacia). Weudl. 1 7. Phyllodia 
linear , lanceolate , rather falcate , attenu- 
ated at the base , and terminating in a 
callous , incurved mucrone. — A shrub, 
from the eastern coast of New Holland, 
four to eight feet in height Introduced 
1816. 

55. Acacia homomalla ( equal- wooled 
Acacia). Weudl. Diss. t 13. Phyllo- 
dia linear , lanceolate , attenuated at both 
ends, falcate, three-nerved, white on both 
surfaces, but pubescent at the base ; spikes 
twtn, but solitary on the peduncles, axil- 
lary. — A shrub, six to eight feet high. A 
native of New Holland. Introduced 1822. 

56. Acacia verniciflua (varnish- 
flowing Acacia). PhyUodia linear, lan- 


ceolate, two-nerved , falcate, attenuated 
at the base; heads of flowers globose, 
axillary , twin. — The young branches of 
this species are very viscid. It was 
found growing, four to six feet in height, 
on rocky hills, near Cox's River, New 
Holland. Introduced in 1817. 

57. Acacia furfuracea (scurfy Aca- 
cia). Leaves elliptic or ovate, oblique, 
ending in an innocuous mucrone , bearing 
a gland on the upper margin, racemes 
erect , axillary; legumes covered with 
white furfuraceous powder. — A slender 
plant,ttwo to four feet high, growing 
on hills, on Gugee-gong River , fifty 
miles from Bathurst, New Holland. In- 
troduced in 1824. 

58. Acacia buxifolia (box-leaved 
Acacia). Phyllodia ovate, acute , bear- 
ing a gland on the upper margin. — A 
shrub, four to six feet in height, found 
in pine ranges, at Macquarie River, N ew 
Holland. Introduced in 1824. 

59. Acacia oxyckdrus (sharp-pointed 
Acacia). Sweet's FI. Aust 1 6. Branches 
spreading, with cemuous points ; leaves 
rigid, alternate; or in whorls linearly 
lanceolate ; stipules consisting of short 
rigid spines, about the length of those at 
the point of the leaf; peduncle clothed 
with dense wool. — A very desirable plant 
for the green-house or conservatory, 
from the elegance and delightful fra- 
grance of its flowers. It will succeed 
well in a border by the side of a wall 
in a southern aspect It only requires 
to be protected from severe frosts by a 
mat, as a slight frost will not hurt it. 
The best sou is an equal mixture of 
light sandy loam and peat the pots to 
be well drained with small potsherds, 
that the wet may pass on readily. 
Young cuttings, planted under bell- 

f lasses, in sand, will readily strike root, 
atroduced in 1824. 

New Holland furnishes us with 
nearly all the species contained in this 
section, they are green-house plants and 
particularly valuable, as flowering for 
the most part in winter, or eariy in 
spring ; they are very hardy, and grow 
freely in loam, peat, and sand, well 
drained. “Cuttings of most kinds,” 
Sweet observes, “ will root pretty freely, 
if taken from the young wood and 
planted in sand under a bell-glass and 
plunged in a little bottom heat. The 
kinds that do not root readily from cut- 
tings maybe increased by taking off 
roots in as large pieces as can be spared, 
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and planting them in the same kind 
of soil as the old plants; when they 
should be plunged under a hand-glass 
in a little bottom heat; most of the kinds 
might be propagated by that means/’ 
Mr. Burch ell, who has lately intro- 
duced several species from Africa, some 
of which are rather too tender for the 
green-house, but are hardy stove plants, 
and thrive best out of doors in summer, 
observes, “ that the Acacia bark of these 
species abounds to such a degree in tan- 
ning principles, as to have become an ob- 
ject of commercial importance, and im- 
parts a reddish colour to the leather;” that 
he “ met little parties of Hottentot women 
seated in the snade, and busily employed 
in twisting cord from the Acacia bark, 
while others were chopping down the 
branches, or stripping on long pieces of 
it from the stems. Some were engagedin 
an occupation of a double nature; for, in- 
stead of dividing the fibres, by pounding 
them on alarge stone, they performed the 
operation by chewing, as tney fancy the 
juice to possess an agreeable taste ; con- 
sidering the mode in which it is manu- 
factured, this cord is made very expe- 
ditiously. The workwoman being seated 
on the ground, and having a quantity of 
prepared bark at hand, spins two yarns at 
once, by the simple process of rolling 
them down her tnigh with the palm of 
her hand ; and then, by bringing them 
close together, and rolling them up- 
wards with a turn in the contrary way, 
they are neatly twisted into a strong sin- 
gle cord;” and that, “from these Aca- 
cias, large lumps of very good and clear 
gum, in no point inferior in quality to 
that produced by the Acacia vera, are 
procured ; and, from the myriads which 
crowd almost every river in Southern 
Africa, one may feel quite satisfied that 
there are trees enough to supply a quan- 
tity of this drug, more than equal to the 
whole consumption of Great Britain. 
The Hottentots use these trees to form 
large and safe enclosures for their cattle, 
which, for this purpose, are preferable 
to every other fence, and beset in every 
direction with long sharp thorns, equally 
well prevent their escape, and keep out 
beasts of prey.” — The flowers of a spe- 
cies of the Acacia are used by the Chi- 
nese in making that yellow, which, we 
see, bears washing in their silks and 
stuffs, and appears with so much ele- 
gance in their painting on paper. The 
method is this; — they gather the flow- 


ers before they are fully open; these 
they put into a clean earthen vessel over 
a gentle heat, and stir them continually 
about, as they do the tea-leaves, till 
they become dryish and of a yellowish 
colour; then, to half a pound of the 
flowers, they add three spoonfuls of fair 
water, and, after that, a little more, till 
there is just enough to hold the flowers 
incorporated together; this they boil for 
some time, and the juice of the flowers 
mixing with the water, it becomes thick 
and yellow; they then take it from the 
fire and strain it through a piece of 
coarse silk. To the liquor they add 
half an ounce of common alum, and an 
ounce of calcined ovster-shells reduced 
to a fine powder; all is then mixed to- 
gether, and this is the fine lasting yel- 
low they have so long used. The dyers 
of large pieces use the flowers and seeda 
of the Acacia for dyeing three different 
sorts of yellow. They roastthe flowers, as 
before observed, and then mix the seeds 
with them, which must be gathered for 
this purpose when full ripe; by different 
admixture of these tlj^y give the dif- 
ferent shades of colour, only for the 
deepest of all, they add a small por- 
tion of Brazil-wood. The Acacia Juli- 
brissin, Acacia acanthocarpa , Acacia 
decurrens , and Acacia mollissima, are 
the only species that can be considered 
sufficiently hardy to stand our climate 
in the open air, and these are liable to 
be injured in severe winters, unless pro- 
tected by mats. The handsomest stove 
species are the Acacia Uoustoni , Acacia 
grandiflora, and Acacia speciosa, but 
the whole genus is veiy handsome and 
easily managed. — See Plates 4, 5, and 7. 

Acsena (Ax**m,) a thorn, in reference 
to the calyx being armed with bristles. 

Class 4. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. 
Sanquisorbea ?, Juss. 

Characters are — Calyx four-leaved, 
ovate , concave, equal , permanent ; corolla 
four-petalled ; berry dry , inferior , one- 
seeded, unth spines bent backwards . 

1. Acjena Lappacea (Burdock Ac«ena). 
Ruizet Pav. FI. per. t 103. f.3. Flowers 
racemose, stem erect , leaflets oblong , ser- 
rated. — A native of Peru, on the rocks 
of Tarma, where it grows to about six 
inches in height 

2. Acjena elongata (elongated Ac©- 
na). Flowers disposed in elongated spi- 
cate racemes ; stems ascending; leaflets 
oblong , serrated , pubescent beneath. — A 
shrub, two feet high. A native of Mexico. 
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3. Acana latkrbrosa (dark Acaena). 
Gaert t32. Peduncles scape-formed; 
stems procumbent ; leaflets oblong , cut , 
hoary beneath. — From the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows to nine inches in 
height. Introduced in 1774. 

4. Acjbna pinnatifida (pinnatifid- 
leaved Acaena). Bot Reg. 1271. Flow- 
ers crowded into cylindrical spikes , tower 
ones rather remote ; stem erect; leaves of | 
3-5 pairs of deeply 3-5 parted leaflets , 
with the segments linear . — A half-tender 
herbaceous plant A native of Chili, and 
the Strait of Magellan. It is increased 
by cuttings of its half-leafy stem, or by 
division of the roots, or by seeds; dur- 
ing the summer it grows well in the 
open border, but it will not live there in 
tne winter. Introduced in 1822. 

5. Acana inci8a (cut-leaved Acaena). 
Leaves of&-7 pairs of oblong, cuneated , 
deeply serrated leaflets. — Tnis species 
was found growing at the baths of Col- 
lina, Chili, near the limits of the snow, 
by Mr. M*Rae ; it is about seven inches 
in height 

6. Acjkna mxriophtlla (myriad- 
leaved Acaena). Leaves of 7-9 pairs of 
linear , deeply pinnatifid leaflets ; the seg- 
ments very narrow and silky beneath; 
fruit ovate . — A native of Cnili, about 
Mendoza, six inches in height. 

7- Acana sericea (silky Acaena). 
Flowers connected into globous heads ; 
leaflets obovate , deeply toothed, pubes- 
cent, silky on the bark. — A native of 
New Spam, at Port Desire, six inches 
in height 

8. Acana ovina (sheep-fodder Acae- 
na). Plant covered with white hairs; 
leaflets deeply cut, pinnatifid ; segments 
oblong, obtuse . — This plant is freouent 
on the moist lands or Bathurst, New 
Holland, flowering in June and July. 

9. Acaena Sanguisorbae (Burnet Acae- 
na). Spikes globose; leaves remote; 
leaflets seven pairs, cuneated, serrated, 
silky beneath. — A decumbent plant A 
native of New Zealand. Introduced 1796. 

10. Acasna ovali folia (oval-leaved 
Acjrna). Ruizet Pav. FI. per. 1 103. f. c. 
Stems creeping; leaves with 4-5 pairs of 
oblong and somewhat cuneated leaflets, 
which are villous beneath . — Found by 
the celebrated authors of the Flora Pe- 
ruviana, growingin humid shady places 

Peru. It is a creeping plant, flower- 
ing in May and June. Introduced 1802. 

11. Acaena argbntea (silvery Acae- 
na). Spikes globose; stem creeping; 


leaves of 3-4 patrs of ovate , oblong, ser- 
rated leaflets , which are silky beneath . — 
A native of Chili, in bogs and fields, 
flowering in June. Introduced in 1822. 

12. AcjENatrifida (trifid-leaved Acae- 
na). Ruiz. t. 104. f. c. Spikes globose ; 
stem erect , and are as welt as the leaflets 
covered with canescent t omentum; leaf- 
lets 7 -8 pairs cuneifoma, 3-5 cleft. — This 
species was found growing in pastures, 
in Chili. It is about one foot in height 

13. Acjena ctlindristachia (cylin- 
drical-spiked Acaena). Ruiz. 104. f. 2. 
Spike cylindrical ; peduncles scape- 
formed; stems demersed; leaflets 10-11 
pairs, oltlong, serrated. — A plant, six 
inches high. A native of the cold hills 
of Tarma, Peru. 

14. Acana pumila (dwarf Acaena). 
Spikes terete; leaflets 11-12 pairs, oval, 
crenate serrated, quite smooth , shining 
above. — This species is about three 
inches in height A native of the Straits 
of Magellan. 

15. Ac^na lucida (shining-leaved 
Acaena). Leaflets 8-9 pairs, 3-5 parted, 
villous beneath, with the segments linear . 
—It is six inches in height, flowering 
in May and June. A native of the Falk- 
land Islands. Introduced in 1777. 

16. Acjena Magellanica (Magellan 
Acaena). Lam. t 22. f. 2. Stem erect , 
smooth ; leaves with six pairs of obovate, 
deeply serrated trifid leaflets , which are 
canescent beneath; spikes of flowers glo- 
bose. — A native of the Straits of Magel- 
lan. 

17. AcjENa adscendens (ascending 
Acaena). Spikes globose; stems decur- 
rent ; leaves with 5-7 pairs of oblong, 
serrated, smoothish leaflets. — A native of 
the Straits of Magellan, flowering in 
May and June. Introduced in 1822. 

18. Ac^na sarmentosa (sarmentose- 
Acaena). Stems creeping; leaves of 4-5 
pairs of sharply serrated leaflets, which 
are glabrous and veiny above, but silky 
beneath ; stipules undivided. — A native 
of the Islana of Tristan d' Acugna. 

The species of this genus are small 
ever-green plants of easy culture, can be 
increased either by dividing or by 
seeds. A sandy soil and a dry situation 
is most suitable for them. — See Pl. 4]. 

Acaltpha (a*»a* 4 >« Theophr. and 
Dioscor. T* /un (%ttt xaXfo not 
being pleasant to handle. Three seeded 
Mercury or Acalypha. 

Class 21, 8. Monoecia Monadelphia, 
Nat Ord. of Tricoccee. Euphorbia. Juss. 
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The characters are — the male flow- 
ers are in clusters situated above the 
female in the same plant. These have 
no corolla: they have a four-leaved etn- 
palement with several short stamina , 
which are joined at their base, having 
roundish summits. The female flowers 
have a large empalement, a three-leaved 
cup which is permanent: they have no 
corolla . A roundish germen with three 
branching styles, and a long stigma. 
The cup afterwards turns to a capsule 
with three cells, each containing one 
roundish seed. 

1. Acalypha Virginic a (three seeded 
Mercury or Virginian Acalypha). Fe- 
male flowers have a heart-shaped em~ 
palement , and oval spear-shaped leaves , 
with long footstalks. — This sort grows 
naturally in Virginia and several other 
parts of North America, from whence I 
received the seeds. It is an annual 
plant, which seldom grows more than a 
foot high, sending out several side 
branches towards the bottom. The 
leaves are very like those of the broad- 
leaved pellitory of the wall, and are 
placed alternately, having long foot- 
stalks from the alee , or wings of the leaf. 
The flowers are produced m small clus- 
ters, in July and August. These make 
but a poor appearance, and resemble 
those of the pellitory so much, that at a 
small distance, any person might sup- 
pose them to be the same, till convinced 
by a nearer inspection. If the seeds of 
this sort are permitted to scatter, the 
plants will come up in the spring, 
better than if sown by hand ; for if they 
are not put into the ground in autumn, 
they rarely grow the first year. All the 
culture this plant requires, is to keep it 
clear from weeds, and let it remain 
where it was sown, for it does not bear 
removing well. The seeds ripen in 
October. 

2. Acalypha Virgata (Jamaica Vir- 
gate Acalypha). Browne, t 36. f. 2. — 
Female flowers with involueres heart- 
shaped, indented; leaves ovate lanceo- 
late . — Is a native of the warmest coun- 
tries, and grows plentifully in Jamaica. 
This is also an annual plant, which in 
England seldom exceeds the former in 
stature. The leaves greatly resemble 
those of the annual nettle, and sting full 
as much when touched. It is too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England, 
therefore the seeds should be sown in 
pots, plunged into a hot-bed ; and if the 


plants do not come up the first year, 
which often happens, the pots should 
be put under shelter in winter, and the 
following spring plunged again into a 
hot-bed, which will bring up the plants : 
these must be transplanted into other 
pots, and brought forward in hot-beds, 
otherwise they will not produce ripe 
seeds. 

3. Acalypha Indica (Indian Acaly- 
pha). Rheed. Mai. 10. p. 161. t. 81. — 
Female flowers with heartshaped ere - 
noted empalements , slightly notched; 
leaves oval , shorter than the petiole . — 
Discovered in great plenty by Dr. Hous- 
toun, at La Vera Cruz. It iB an inhabit- 
ant of marshy places, and grows about 
three feet high, with an herbaceous 
stalk. Found also in the East Indies. 
Introduced in 1759. 

[4. Acalypha rubra (red Acalypha). 
Involucrum cuniformrtoothed at edge; 
styles multifld; leaves oblong , sub- 
cordate, serrated. — A perennial stove 
plant, with red flowers. A native of the 
Mauritius. Introduced in 1820. 

5. Acalypha Caroliniana (Carolina 
Acalypha). Lam. 111. t. 789. f. 2. Leaves 
sub-rhomboid ovate , serrated , entire at 
base. — An annual, with green flowers. 
A native of North America. Introduced 
in 181 1. 

6. Acalypha scabrosa (rough Aca- 
lypha). Flowers dieecious, spiked ; leaves 
oblong , lanceolate , serrated, smooth . — 
A native of Jamaica, six feet in heigth. 
Introduced in 1820. 

7. Acalypha cuspidata (cuspidate 
Acalypha). Leaves ovate, cordate , acu- 
minate, serrated. — This species is four 
feet in height A native ofthe Caraccas. 
Introduced in 1819. 

8. Acalypha ciliata (ciliated Aca- 
lypha). Spikes axillary, male upwards; 
female doicnwards; involucrum cordate 
acuminate , with imbricated serratures, 
ciliated. — A native of the East Indies, 
two feet in height Introduced in 
1799. 

9. Acalypha pauciflora (few-flow- 
ered Acalypha). Female flowers soli- 
tary or twin at base of the male spike; 
involucrum cordate , serrate ; leaves 
rhomboid ovate. — An annual, two feet 
hieh. Introduced from China in 1816. 

10. Acalypha brachystachya (short- 
spiked Acalypha). Female flowers at 
the base ofthe male spike without an in- 
volucrum: leaves roundish, ovate, sub- 
cordate serrated , — This species is a na- 
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tive of China, two feet in height Intro- 
duced in 1816. 

1 1. Acalypha diversi folia (various- 
leaved Acalypha. Female flowers twin 
axillary; involucres entire ; leaves ovate , 
acuminate , serrulate; stem shrubby . — 
A native of the Carraccas. 

12. Acalypha integrifolia (entire- 
leaved Acalypha). Flowers dioecious; 
male spiked; female axillary; involu- 
crum roundish, entire; leaves smooth, 
lanceolate , subcordate. — From the Mau- 
ritius, five feet in height propagated by 
cuttings. Introduced in 1823. 

13. Acalypha hispida (hispid Aca- 
lypha). Spikes axillary , male above , 
female below; involucrum cordate , his- 
pid; leaves ovate, acute, hispid. — In- 
troduced from the East Indies in 1820, 
where it grows to three feet in height. 

14. Acalypha alopecuroidea (fox- 
tail-like Acalypha). Jacq. t 620. Fe- 
male spikes cylindrical, solitary, termi- 
nal; involucrum five-parted, atoned, 
ciliated; leaves roundish, ovate, acu- 
minate. — A native of Venezula, two 
feet high. Introduced in 1804. 

These species require the same treat- 
ment as the second, but as they are not 
very ornamental, they are therefore but 
seldom cultivated. See Plate 4]. 

Acanthus («**>$<&-, so called, as some 
say, from axav&a, a thorn). It is also 
called Branca Ursina, or Bear’s breech. 

The characters of this plant are — 
The empalement is composed of three 
pair of unequal leaves. The flower is 
unetptal, of one leaf, with a short tube, 
the beard, or lower lip, being large , plain, 
and erect. It has no upper lip. The 
stamina and style occupy the place of it, 
these are arched and stretched out be- 
yond the empalement. There are two 
long and two shorter stamina, which 
closely coalesce to the style , which is si- 
tuated upon a roundish germen, and af- 
terwards become an oval capsule, having 
two cells, each containing one fleshy , 
smooth, oblong seed. — This genus of 
plants is by Xinnseus ranged in the 
second section of his fourteenth class, 
entitled Didynamia Angiosperma, 
from the flowers having two long and 
two shorter stamina, and the seeds 
growing in a cover. 

Class 14, 2. Acanthacetp. Juss. 

Many of the kinds are very spiny. 
The species are generally large, with a 
single herbaceous stalk and great pin- 
natifid leaves. The flowers are pro- 


duced in terminating spikes. Some of 
the species are shrubby and thorny, 
with undivided leaves, toothed, and 
having a thorn at the end of the teeth. 
These plants were formerly called 
Brank-ursine , from the officinal name 
Branca-ursi; and also by the vulgar 
appellation of Bear^s-breech, from the 
roughness of the species. But these 
have now become obsolete; and the 
softer, more classical name of Acan- 
thus, is generally adopted in English. 

1. Acanthus mollis (the common or 
smooth garden bearVbreech, or Acan- 
thus). Lam. 111. t. 550. Leaves sinu- 
ated, unarmed . — This species is what is 
used in medicine and is supposed to be 
the Mollis Acanthus of Virgil. The 
leaves of this plant are cut upon 
the capitals of Corinthian pillars. Var 
rious nave been the disputes among the 
learned about the plant, which is men- 
tioned under this title by Virgil, who 
have given so many different characters 
to it, that no plant yet known will agree 
with them all. Many, therefore, nave 
been of (minion, that there were two 
sorts of the Acanthus, one of them a 
tree, and the other an herb. The tree 
is supposed to be the Egyptian Acacia, 
and the herb the sort here mentioned ; 
but there yet remains a difficulty with 
regard to some of the epithets applied 
to that plant, as first, where it is men- 
tioned to be an evergreen berry-bearing 
plant. Baccas semper frondentis Acan- 
thus. As to its being evergreen, that 
may be easily conceived of our Acan- 
thus, in the warm climate of Italy ; for, 
in England, where the plants grow in a 
warm situation, they are seldom desti- 
tute of leaves more than six weeks, un- 
less the winter proves very severe. We 
may also suppose, that the fleshy oval 
seed-vessels of this plant might be taken 
for berries. But then, with regard to 
its being a twining plant, flexi tacuissem 
vimen Acanthi, it will by no means ap- 

6 y to this, or the Egyptian Acacia. 

owever, as the botanists in general 
have agreed that the plant here men- 
tioned is the Acanthus of Virgil, and 
there being several entire columns of 
the Corinthian order yet remaining at 
Rome, upon whose capitals the leaves 
of this plant are so well expressed, as 
not to admit of any doubt of their being 
derived from our Acanthus, and these 
columns being as ancient as the time of 
Vitruvius, there can be no doubt that 
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this is the plant from whose leaves Cal- 
limachus, a famous architect, composed 
the capitals of the Corinthian pillars. 
The stem of this species is from two to 
three feet in height. The leaves ob- 
long and shining ; the flowers are white 
and come out from about the middle to 
the top of the stalk. The roots and 
leaves abound with a mucilage, which 
is readily extracted by boiling or infu- 
sion. The roots are the most mucila- 
ginous. Where this plant is common, 
they apply it for the same purposes to 
which tne marsh mallow , and other ve- 
getables possessing similar qualities, 
are applied among us. 

2. Acanthus Niger (shining-leaved 
Acanthus, or Portugal bearVbreech). 
Leaves sinuated , unarmed , smooth, of a 
lucid green colour . — This sort was dis- 
covered in Portugal, by Dr. Bernard de 
Jussieu, from whom I received the seeds 
in 1725, which succeeded in the Chelsea 
Garden, and frequently perfects seeds 
there: which, being sown constantly, 
produce the same plants as the parent, 
and therefore must be a distinct species. 

3. Acanthus Dioscoridis (middle 
bear’s-breech Acanthus of Dioscorides). 
Leaves lanceolate , entire , having spines 
on their borders . — This species is at 
present very rare in England; it grows 
naturally in the east, and is by Dr. 
Linnaeus supposed to be the Acanthus 
of Dioscorides , but with what certainty 
I cannot determine. This sort is not 
so hardy as either of the two former, 
so requires shelter in the winter; there- 
fore tne plants, while young, should be 
kept in pots, and placed under a com- 
mon frame during the winter season, 
where they may enjoy the open air in 
mild weather, but screened from hard 
frosts. When the plants have acquired 
strength, some of tnem may be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in a border 
near a south wall, and in hard frosts, if 
they are covered with mats or hand- 
glasses, they may be secured, and these 
plants will more certainly flower than 
those in the pots. 

4. Acanthus spinosus (prickly Acan- 
thus). Bot Mag. 1808. Leaves pinna- 
tifid spiny . — The leaves are deeply jag- 
ged, in very regular order, and eacn 
segment is terminated with a sharp 
spine, as are also the footstalks of the 
leaves, and the empalement of the 
flower, which renders it troublesome to 
handle either of them. Its grows wild 


in Italy and Provence. Introduced in 
1629. 

5. Acanthus Ilicifolius (shrubby 
Acanthus ), with prickly leaves like holly . 
— This sort grows naturally in both In- 
dies ; I received it from the Spanish 
West Indies. This is an evergreen- 
shrub, rising about four feet high, and 
dividing into many branches, garnished 
with leaves, very like those of the com- 
mon holly, both in size and shape, and 
are armed with spines in the same man- 
ner ; the flowers come out singly, they 
are white, and shaped like those of the 
common Acanthus , but smaller. After 
the flower is past, the germen becomes 
an oval bicapsular vessel, having one 
oblong seed in each cell. It is too ten- 
der to thrive out of a stove in England, 
and can only be propagated by seeds, 
which do not ripen in Europe. Sweet 
observes, “ it is of easy culture, and 
strikes freely from cuttings.” 

6. Acanthus carduifolius (thistle- 
leaved Acanthus). Leaves sinous , 
toothed , very thorny ; spike of flowers , 
radical. — The stem is extremely short; 
many leaves proceed almost immedi- 
ately from the root, resembling those of 
the thistle (whence its trivial name), the 
divisions terminating in a naked spine. 
The flowers are of a bluish colour. 
Found by Sparmann at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Introduced in 1816. 

These plants may be propagated by 
seeds, or parting of their roots ; if by 
the former method, the seeds should be 
sown in a light dry soil, towards the 
end of March; if the season proves fa- 
vourable, the plants will appear in May, 
and all the culture they require, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, and where 
the plants are too close, to thin them, 
so as to leave them about six inches 
asunder, which will be room enough 
for them to grow till autumn, when 
they should be transplanted where they 
are designed to remain. The first, se- 
cond, and third sorts being tender, 
ought to be planted in a warm border 
near a wall ; and as these do not multi- 
ply so fast by their roots, so they do 
not require more room than three feet; 
but the fourth sort spreads its roots to 
a great distance, therefore must have 
more than twice that room ; and being 
hardy may be planted between two 
shrubs, to fill up vacant spaces, where 
it will thrive fast enough, provided the 
ground be light, and not over wet, and 
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when the plants are in flower, will 
make an agreeable variety. If this 
sort is propagated by its roots, it may 
be performed either in spring or au- 
tumn ; but the three first must only be 
removed in the spring, for if they are 
transplanted in the autumn, and the 
following winter should prove cold, 
they will run the hazard or being lost 
These plants take root very deep, so 
that wnen they are planted in wet 
ground, their roots will rot in winter: 

1 have frequently traced them more than 
four feet, therefore they should not be 
removed after they have been growing 
long in a place, but the side shoots may 
be annually taken off, otherwise they 
will spread so far, as to overbear any 
neighbouring plants or shrubs. When 
they are once established in a garden, 
they are with difficulty eradicated, for 
every root which may happen to be left, 
will shoot again, so as to become trou- 
blesome. See Plate 4. 

Acer (so called according to Vossius, 
from aerie , L. because of the very great 
hardness of its wood). The maple-tree. 

The characters of this tree are, — The 
empalement of the flower is monopeta- 
ius , coloured, and cut into five sharp 
segments at the brim, and is permanent . 
The corolla is composed of five oval pe- 
tals which spread open , and are larger 
than the empalement. It hath eight 
short awl-shaped stamina crowned by 
simple summits. The germen is com- 
pressed, and immersed in the large per- 
forated receptacle. The style is slender , 
it hath two acuminated stigma , which 
are reflexed. The capsules are two , 
joined at their base; they are roundish, 
each being terminated by a large wing, 
inclosing one roundish seed in each . 

Class 23, Ord. 1. Polygamia Mo- 
ncecia, Nat. Ord. tripilate. Acer a Juss ; 
Acerinea Decand. 

1. Acer psexjdo Platanus (great 
Maple, falsely railed Platanus). Eng. 
Bot t. 303. Leaves cordate, five-lobea, 
glaucous, and smooth beneath; lobes 
unetfualiy toothed; racemes pendulous; 
fruit smooth. — This beautiful tree is re- 
markably hardy, and will grow with an 
erect stem to a great height, exposed 
to the highest winds or to the sea 
breeze; for both this and Acer Plar 
tanoides thrive and resist the spray 
which is blown from the sea, better 
than most trees usually do, and are 
therefore very proper to make planta- 


tions with near the sea, or to shelter 
such plantations of trees as are too 
nearly situate thereto. It is in leaf by 
the middle of April ; and on their first 
appearance the leaves are of a pleasant 
green, but they exude a clammy juice 
so abundantly, that they attract a va- 
riety of insects, which soon perforate 
and disfigure them ; when arrived at its 
full dimensions, it is sixty or seventy 
feet in height. The variegated sort is 
also raised from seeds of the same 
kinds ; and most of the plants so raised, 
will be as finely striped as the old plants 
from whence the seeds were taken, 
which is not common to many other va- 
riegated plants. It was formerly much 
planted tor walks, but has since given 
way to more sightly trees. Evelyn 
complains 44 that the leaves fall early ; 
putrefy, contaminate, and mar our 
walks,” so that he would “banish it 
from all curious gardens and avenues.” 
By the interesting experiments of M. 
Hartig (Grand Master of the Forests of 
Prussia), on the comparative value of 
different species, of wood as combus- 
tibles, this was found to afford more 
heat than any other wood of the North 
of Europe. 

2. Acer campestre (common or 
small maple). Eng. Bot. 304. Leaves 
cordate, bluntly five-lobed, shining , 
smooth beneath; lobes nearly cut; co- 
rymbs erect ; wing of fruit divaricated . 
— The common maple is too well known 
to need any very particular account, it 
growing frequently in hedge rows in 
most parts of England, and forms a very 
picturesque little tree; and the timber 
is far superior to that of the beech or 
the sycamore for all the uses of the 
turner, particularly dishes, cups, trench- 
ers, ana bowls; and when it abounds 
with knots (as it very often does), it is 
highly esteemed by the joiners for in- 
layings, &c., and also for the lightness 
of the wood; it is often employed by 
those that make musical instruments, 
and for the whiteness of its wood it 
was formerly in great request for tables, 
&c. It is also frequently substituted 
for that of the holly ana box, by the 
mathematical instrument maker. We 
meet with high encomiums on the wood 
of this tree among the ancients ; and 
Virgil introduces Evander sitting on a 
maple throne. It was chiefly valued 
among the Romans for the firmness of 
its grain. They are said to have set an 
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exorbitant value upon their tables of 
maple wood, according to their size and 
the beauty of their veins. The prin- 
cipal value of this tree now is, for un- 
derwood ; it is of quick growth, and af- 
fords good fuel. 

3. Acer Neoundo (Virginian ash- 
leaved maple). Mich, t, 46. Leaven 
temate and pinnate, cut , serrate ; male 
flowers corymbose; female racemose . — 
The ash-leaved maple is a very strong 
shooting tree, and is, in Virginia, one of 
the largest trees of this kind. It must 
be planted in places not too much ex- 
posed to violent winds, being subject to 
split thereby. This tree ripens seeds 
very well in England, by which means 
it is easily propagated, or by cuttings 
planted in autumn. [Michaux observes, 
that of all the maples of the United 
States, this species ventures least into 
northern latitudes. West of the moun- 
tains, on the contrary, it is extremely 
multiplied, in bottoms which skirt the 
rivers, where the soil is deep, fertile, 
constantly moist, and often inundated, 
this tree is most abundant, here it at- 
tains to about fifty feet in height, and 
twenty inches in diameter. It expands 
into a head like that of the apple-tree . 
It would afford a profitable product in 
its sprouts (which are very numerous, 
and which during the first years shoot 
with astonishing rapidity), if planted on 
grounds unfailingly moist ana cool. In 
America it is called the box elder or 
black ash.'] It w’as cultivated in 1668, 
by Bishop Compton. 

4. Acer Platanoides (Norway ma- 
ple with plane tree leaves). Leaves , 
cordate, five-fid, smooth; segments acu- 
minate, cuspidate , somewhat toothed; 
corymbs nearly erect. — The Norway 
maple has a milky sharp juice, so that 
few insects care to prey thereon, by 
which means the leaves are seldom 
eaten or defaced; and being smooth, 
and of a shining green, they have a 
much better appearance than those 
of the sycamore; and in the spring, 
when the flowers are out, have great 
beauty. This tree is also raised by 
seeds, of which it affords great quanti- 
ties, which rise and grow from the scat- 
tered seeds as well as the common sort; 
it will also grow from cuttings, if they 
are planted in the autumn. The va- 
riegated kind may also be propagated 
by inoculating a bud of the striped kind 
into one of the plain sort, though 1 am 


not at present sure whether it will take 
upon any other sort of maple, not having 
made the experiment ; but I believe it 
can scarce fail. Most, if not all the 
other sort of maples, take very well 
upon each other. [ Acer Platanoides 
grows on the mountains of the northern 
counties of Europe, descending in some 
places of Norway to the sea-snore. It 
abounds in the North of Poland and Li- 
thuania, and is common through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Savoy. On a 
tolerable soil it attains a large size. 
Hanbury observes, “ that in the autumn 
the leaves die to a golden yellow co- 
lour, w r hich produces a good effect at 
that season, w T hen the different suits of 
the decaying vegetable world are dis- 
played.” He says further, “that it is a 
quick growing tree, arrives at a great 
bulk, and is one of the best trees for 
sheltering habitations.” Linmeus re- 
commends it for sheltering walks and 
plantations; as yielding a juice from 
w r hich sugar may be made, if it is 
wounded in the winter : and as cutting 
out into a white smooth wood, fit for 
the stocks of guns, the joiner and the 
turner. There are two varieties of this 
tree, one with variegated leaves, the 
other with the lobes of the leaves deeply 
jagged, with acuminated bristle-like 
teeth. The bark of it is gray with 
white spots]. 

5. Acer rubrum (scarlet-flowering 
maple of Virginia). Mich, t, 14. Leaves 
on long stalks, sub-cordate, five-fid, 
smooth, glaucous beneath; segments 
acuminate, cut , toothed; umbels erect . — 
The Virginian flowering maple was 
raised from seeds which were brought 
from Virginia many years since, by Mr. 
John Tradescout, in his garden at South 
Lambeth, near Vauxhall, and since in 
the gardens of the Bishop of London, 
at Fmham, where the trees nave flowered 
for several years and produced ripe 
seeds, from which several trees have 
been raised. It may be also propagated 
by laying down the young branches 
early in the spring, giving them a little 
slit at a joint, by which means they will 
have taken sufficient root in two years, 
to be transplanted elsewhere. They 
require a situation a little defended from 
the north-east winds, especially while 
young; and delight in a moist light soil, 
in which they thrive much better than 
in a dry ground, and will produce more 
flowers, and better seeds. This tree 
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commonly flowers in the beginning of 
April, and the seeds are ripe in five or 
six weeks after, at which time they 
should be sowed; for they are very apt 
to perish, if kept long out of the ground. 
There is a variety of the flowering 
maple , which was sent from America to 
Sir Charles Wager, and flourished se- 
veral years in ms garden at Parson’s 
Green, near Fulham. This is by the 
gardeners titled Sir Charles Wager’s 
Flowering Maple . The flowers of this 
kind come ont in large clustres, and 
surround the younger branches, so as 
to appear at a small distance covered 
with them. It is now become pretty 
common in some of the nurseries near 
London, so that the former sort is not 
so much esteemed, being less beautiful j 
but it is doubtful if they are distinct 
species. [The red flowering maple is 
the earliest tree whose bloom announces 
the return of spring, to the North Ame- 
rican; it is in flower near New York 
from the 10th to the 15th of April. 
The blossoms of a beautiful purple or 
deep red, unfold more than a fortnight 
before the leaves. Its wood is harder 
than that of the white maple , and of a 
finer and closer grain, and acquires by 
polishing a glossy and silken surface. 
Before mahogany become generally 
fashionable, the most beautiful furniture 
was made from it The Canadians tap 
the tree for the juice, of which they 
make sugar and treacle, and with the 
bark they die a dark blue, and make a 
good black ink. It is generally about 
twenty feet in height, and was intro- 
duced in 1656]. 

6. Acer Saccharinum (American 
sugar maple). Mich. 1. 16. Leaven sub- 
cordate , acutely five-lobed, downy be- 
neath; lobes nearly entire; corymbs be- 
fore the leaves , loose , nodding . — The 
American sugar maple has some resem- 
blance to theNorway,when the plants are 
young; but, as they grow up, tne leaves 
are more deeply divided, and their sur- 
faces less smooth, so that they are then 
easily distinguished. From this tree 
the inhabitants of North America make 
a very good sort of sugar, in large quan- 
tities, by tapping the trees early in the 
spring, and boiling the juice, which is 
drawn out till the faces subside, is the 
sugar : but, I am of opinion, that the 
people make sugar from more than one 
sort of maple in America, for 1 have 
found that the ash-leaved maple abounds 


with a saccharine juice, in full as great 
plenty as any other sort Mr. Ray and 
Dr. Lester, prepared a tolerable good 
sort of sugar from our greater ma- 
ple by tapping some of the trees in 
their bleeding season ; and, I have ob- 
served, upon cutting off branches from 
the scarlet maple in Februanr, a great 
quantity of a very sweet juice has flowed 
out for several days together. [The ex- 
traction of sugar from the maple is a 
valuable resource in a country, where 
all classes of society daily make use of 
tea and coffee. The sugar prepared 
from the sap of this tree is equal to any 
other sugar, and procured with little 
trouble. The process by which it is 
obtained is very simple, and is every 
where nearly the same. The work is 
commonly taken in hand in the month 
of February, or in the beginning of 
March, while the cold continues intense, 
and the ground is still covered with 
snow. The sap begins to be in motion 
at this season, two months before the 
general revival of vegetation. A hole 
is made in the tree, eighteen or twenty 
inches from the ground, in an ascend- 
ing direction, with an auger and a spout 
(generally of sumach or elder ) is intro- 
duced about half an inch, which pro- 
jects from four to twelve inches. The 
sap will flow six weeks, if the tempe- 
rature of the weather be favouralde. 
Troughs, large enough to contain three 
or four gallons, are placed under the 
spouts to receive the sap, which is car- 
ried every day to a large receiver, from 
which it is conveyed (after being 
strained) to the boiler ; if it be likely 
to boil over a bit of lard or butter throwm 
into it will immediately calm the ebul- 
lition. In order to ascertain when the 
evaporation has continued long enough, 
it is usual to rub a drop of tne syrup 
between the fingers; and, if by so 
doing it becomes granular, the opera- 
tion is perfect. Lime, eggs, or new milk, 
is added to the sap in order to clarify 
it, but clear sugar may be made with- 
out any of these ingredients. The sugar, 
after being sufficiently boiled, is grained, 
clayed, and refined in the same manner 
as the cane sugar in the West Indies. 
The sooner the sap is boiled, after it is 
drawn from the tree the better ; it should 
never be kept longer than twenty-four 
hours . The larger the quantity boiled 
at once, the more sugar, in proportion, 
will be produced. The quality of ma- 
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pie su^ar is superior to that which is 
made m the West Indies from the cane, 
and it deposits less sediment when dis- 
solved in water. It has something of 
the appearance of sugar-candy. After 
three or four days’ exposure to the sun, 
maple sap is converted into vinegar by 
the acetous fermentation. It is observed 
that some trees yield as much as two or 
three gallons of juice in twenty-four 
hours. Three persons are found suffi- 
cient to attend two hundred and fifty 
trees, which give one thousand pounds 
of sugar, or four pounds from each tree ; 
but tnis product is not uniform, for 
sometimes not more than two pounds 
are obtained from a tree. Four active 
men, well provided with materials and 
conveniences, may make in a common 
season (which lasts from four to six 
weeks), forty hundred-weight of good 
sugar. It is calculated that more than 
ten million pounds of maple sugar is 
annually made in the United States 
alone. The Indians of Canada have 
practised the making of sugar from the 
maple time out of mind, and they gain 
one pound of sugar from eight pints of 
juice. A very pleasant and salutary 
drink is obtained by adding one quart 
of maple molasses to four gallons of 
boiling water; with a little yeast or 
leaven to excite the fermentation, and 
a spoonful of the essence of spruce. 
Micnaux states that “the ashes of the 
sugar maple are rich in the alkaline 
principle, and it may be confidently as- 
serted, that they furnish four-fiftns of 
the potash exported to Europe from 
Boston and New York.” We are as- 
sured by Dr. Rush, that this tree is so 
far from being injured by tapping, that 
it yields the more sap tne oftener it is 
tapped ; and that a tree flourished after 
forty-two annual operations.] 

7. Acer Pensylvanicum (the moun- 
tain maple of Pensylvania). Duham. 
Arb. t, 12, 13. f. 11. Leaves three-lobed, 
acuminate , sharply double serrate ; ra- 
cemes simple ; calyxes smooth . — This 
species attains, in some situations, to 
aoout fifteen feet in height, with a slen- 
der stem, covered with a whitish bark, 
and sending forth several red branches. 
The flowers are on long pendulous ra- 
cemes, of a greenish yellow colour. The 
thickness oF the shade, the beauty of 
the bark (and the tree, not being liable 
to insects), would make it desirable for 
plantations, were it not for the litter 


occasioned by the abundance of the 
leaves and fruit which it produces, and 
its being subject to be torn by storms. 

8. Acer Opalus (Italian maple) 
Leaves on long stalks , round , coriaceous, 
bluntly Jive-lobed , pale beneath; lobes 
bluntly , toothed; corymbs erect; fruit 
smooth. — This sort of maple is very com- 
mon in most parts of Italy, but parti- 
cularly about Home, where it is one of 
the largest trees of that country, grow- 
ing to the height of fifty feet or up- 
wards, and is esteemed for the size of 
the leaves, which are large, affording 
a great shade ; on which account they 
are frequently planted by the sides of 
roads, and near habitations. In Eng- 
land this tree is very rarely to be met 
with, though it is hardy enough to bear 
the open air; but, as the seeds have 
not been brought over to England till 
lately, there are no large plants in the 
English gardens at present Intro- 
duced in 1752. 

9. Acer Monspesulanum (the Mont- 
pelier maple). Leaves three-lobed , very 
entire , annual; lobes equal; corymbs 
few-flowered , erect . — Is common in the 
South of France and Italy, where it 
grows to twenty feet in height; the 
leaves resemble those of the common 
maple , but are of a much thicker sub- 
stance, though not so large, and are of 
a shining green colour. They continue 
in verdure very late in the autumn, 
which renders tnem the more valuable. 
At present this sort is not common in 
England. I raised several plants from 
seeds, some of which have for several 
years produced good seeds in the Chel- 
sea Garden, where from the scattered 
seeds the plants come up annually in 
plenty. Introduced in 1 739. 

10. Acer Cretica (Cretan maple). 
Leaves three-lobed , somewhat hairy on 
their under side; lateral lobe shortest; 
corymbs few-flowered , erect . — This spe- 
cies bears some resemblance to the last 
The leaves of this sort are of a much 
thinner texture, and their foot-stalks 
are covered with a soft hahy down, 
whereas those of the Acer Monspesu- 
lanum are smooth and stiff. This sort 
grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence it was introduced in the year 
1752. 

11. Acer heterophyllum (evergreen 
maple). Leaves evergreen, ovate , en- 
tire, three-lobed , obsoletely toothed, 
smooth, A very small shrub, seldom 
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attaining to more than five feet in 
height with greenish-yellow flowers. 
A native of the Levant. Introduced in 
1759. 

12. Acer barbatum (bearded maple). 
Leaves shortly three-lobed , serrated , 
smooth on each side — A tree twenty feet 
in height, growing in humid pine-bar- 
rens, extending from New York to Ca- 
rolina. Introauced in 1812. 

13. Acer obtusatum (blunt-leaved 
maple). Leaves' cordate , bluntly five - 
lobed, downy beneath. — An ornamental 
shrub, growing to the height of about 
nine feet in Hungary, where it is indi- 
genous. Introduced iu 1825 

14. Acer sterculiaceum (sterculia- 
like maple). Wall. PI. t. 105. Leaves 
cordate , puberulous beneath , five-lobed ; 
lobes ovate , acuminate , serrate; outer 
ones very short , and quite entire; ra- 
cemes smooth. — We are informed by Dr. 
Wallich, that this maple is a native of 
Nipoul, on the top of Mount Sheopore, 
where it attains to the height of fifty 
feet, with a diameter of three feet. 

15. Acer labvigatum (smooth-leaved 
maple). Wall. t. 104. Leaves oblong , 
acuminate , serrulate , smooth; corymbs 
terminal; petals wedge-formed. — -This 
species is only known to us by the ac- 
count of it in Dr. Wallich’ s valuable 
work above quoted, where we are in- 
formed that 44 it is a noble forest tree, 
growing to a gigantic size on high 
mountains in Nepal.” 

16. Acer eripcarpum (white maple). 
Mich, t 40. Leaves opposite, five-lobed, 
unequally and deeply toothed; flowers 
apetalous , pentanarous. — This species 
is found in great abundance, growing to 
the height of forty feet, on the banks of 
the Ohio, and such rivers only as have 
limpid waters and a gravelly bed, and 
never in swamps inclosed in forests, 
where the soil is black and miry, which 
is almost exclusively the situations 
where the red maple (which has some- 
times been confounded with this) is 
found. It blooms early in spring, 
and the wood is very white ana of a 
fine grain, but it is softer and lighter 
than that of the other species in the 
United States. Sugar is procured from 
its sap, but it yields only half the pro- 
duct from a given measure of sap ; but 
the unrefined sugar is whiter ana more 
agreeable to the taste than that of the 
s m cearin um. In forming plantations, 
cate should be paid to the choice of the 

Vol. I. 


ground, which should be constantly 
moist In such a situation its vegeta- 
tion is surprisingly beautiful and rapid. 
Introduced in 1725. 

17. Acer striatum (moose- wood 
maple). Mitch, t. 45. Leaves cordate , 
three-fid acuminate, serrated smooth ; ra- 
cemes simple , tong, pendulous ; branches 
striated. — This is one of the earliest 
trees of North America, whose vegeta- 
tion announces the approach of the 
genial season. Its buds and leaves, 
when beginning to unfold, are rose- 
coloured, and have a pleasing effect, 
but this hue soon changes to green. 
This species of maple has been long 
cultivated in Europe in parks and ex- 
tensive gardens. It is m request on 
account of the pleasing effect of the 
white veins which variegate its trunk. 
In the primitive forests, where it grows 
beneath a canopy of impervious shade, 
these veins are black: the change of 
colour seems owing to its being planted 
in drier soils and more exposed to the 
sun. The trunk and branches of the 
moose-wood are clad in a smooth green 
bark, longitudinally marked with black 
stripes, by which it is easily distin- 
guishable at all seasons, of the year. 
The name moose-wood was given it 
by the first settlers, from observing that 
the moose subsisted during the latter 
part of winter and the beginning of 
spring upon its young twigs. Most of 
the trees of this species, which now 
grow in Europe, have been grafted on 
tlie lofty sycamore, whose vigour is felt 
by the moose -wood, and expands it to 
four times its natural dimensions, which 
rarely exceed fifteen or tw enty feet in 
height Introduced in 1755. 

18. Acer nigrum (black sugar ma- 
ple). Mich. t. 43. Leaves cordate , 
five-lobed, margin entire , downy be- 
neath ; corymbs sessile, nodding ; fruit 
smooth . — This tree forms a large part 
of the forests of Genesee, and covers 
the immense valleys, through which flow 
the great rivers of the west When the 
blaclc sugar tree stands alone, it assumes 
a regular and agreeable shape. Its 
foliage, of a darker tint and more tufted 
than that of the other maples, renders 

; it proper for forming avenues, and for 
adorning parks ana gardens, where 
thick shade is desired as a shelter from 
the sun. The wood is much like that 
of the other species, but it is coarser 
grained, and less brilliant when po- 
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lished. Its most important use in the 
United States is for making sugar, of 
which it annually yields a vast amount, 
in the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh. 
Introduced m 1812. 

19. Acer montan um (mountain ma- 
ple). Mich, t 47. Leaves about Jive - 
iobed , acuminate , serrated , downy be- 
neath ; racemes spike-formed , sub-erect ; 
petals linear. — This species is abun- 
dant in Canada, and along the wdiole 
range of the Alleghany Mountains. It 
appears to have a preference for the 
declivities of mountains exposed to the 
north, and in cool, moist, shady situa- 
tions, on the abrupt and rocky banks of 
torrents and rivers. On the Mohawk it 
abounds among the enormous rocks 
which lie scattered along its sides. 
The mountain maple is six or eight 
feet in height, and it blooms even at 
a smaller elevation. It most frequently 
grows in the form of a slirub, with a 
single and straight stock, and is com- 
monly grafted on the sycamore , like, 
the moose-wood , and is thus increased 
to twice its natural dimensions. This 
surprising development proves what 
great advantage may be derived from 
tnis process and from continued culti- 
vation, in meliorating inferior vegeta- 
bles. Introduced in 1750. 

20. Acer villosum (shaggy maple). 
Wall. PI. rar. 2. p. 4. Leaves cordate , 
Jive-lobed , lobes ovate , acute; racemes 
lateral. — A native of the high Alps ap- 
proaching towards those of perpetual 
snow in Sirmore and Kamaon. 

21. Acer cultratum (eultrate-winged 
fruited maple). Leaves cordate , seven - 
lobed , lobes acuminated entire; petals 
wedge-shaped . — A native of the regions 
towards the Cimatpya in Kamaon and 
Srinaghur. 

22. Acer Lobelli (Lobers maple). 
Leaves slightly heart-shaped, Jive-lobed. 
— This species is a native of the moun- 
tains of Naples, where it growls to a 
considerable size, very straight, and has 
a pyramidal head. 

23. Acer cau datum (long-pointed 
maple). Leaves cordate , Jive-lobed; 
lobes ovate , acuminated , doubly serrated ; 
racemes smooth; wings ana fruit di- 
verging. — This is an East Indian spe- 
cies, for a knowledge of which we are 
also indebted to the researches of Dr. 
Wallich, who describe it as a native of 
the highest regions of Nepaul towards 
Gossainthan, &c. 


24. Acer spicatum (spike-flowered 
maple). Leaves oblong , heart-shaped , 
Jive-lobed. This species is a native of 
the mountains in Canada and the United 
States. In this country it is principally 
found in the plantations of tne curious. 

25. Acer tataricum (Tartarian ma- 
ple). Pallas. Ross. t. 3. Leaves heart- 
shaped , undivided serrate, lobes obscure ; 
flowers in racemes. — Linnaeus describes 
this as a lofty shrub, or rather a low 
tree, not exceeding twenty feet in 
height, w ith leaves like those of horn- 
beam. The wood is wdiitisn, with 
some browTii.sh veins. Pallas informs 
us, the seeds are used as astringents by 
the Calmuc Tartars, boiled with milk 
and butter. The Tartarian maple is 
very hardy in respect to cold, yet very 
difficult to raise in England; for when 
the plants are young, if they are ex- 
posed to the sun but a few* hours, they 
w ill be destroyed : and though the trees 
naturally grow on boggy grounds, yet 
watering the voung plants much will 
kill them. The only method to pre- 
serve them is to cover the surface of 
the ground with moss, which should be 
kept moist, and the plants entirely 
shaded from the sun the first summer. 
Introduced in 1759. 

26. Acer palmatum (palmate-leaved 
maple). Leaves palmately divided into 
5-7 lanceolate , acute , equal lobes. — It is 
a small tree flowering inMay. Intro- 
duced in 1820. 

27. Acer dissectum (dissected- 
leaved maple). Leaves many parted , 
opposite smooth; lobes pinnatijid lan- 
ceolate , serrated. — A tree with spread- 
ing branches growing near the River 
Oroawa. 

28. Acer pi ctum (painted-leaved ma- 
ple). Leaves seven-lobed, seven-nerved , 
variegated with while ; lobes acuminate, 
entire. — A small tree with ash-coloured 
branches. 

29. Acer trjfidum (trifid-lcaved 
maple). Twigs smooth , purplish ; leaves 
undivided , trifid entire . 

30. Acer septemlobem ( seven-lobed 
maple). Leaves seven-lobed, smooth; 
lobes acuminate, equally and acutely 
serrated . 

31. Acer Japonicum (Japan-maple). 
Leaves villous many parted; lobes thir - 
teen parted serrated; umbels simple 
many flowered ; branches smooth and pur- 
plish . — We are informed by Thunberg, 
in his Flora J aponica, that " for beauty 
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nothing could excel the maples ( Acer 
pahnatum , dissectum , pt'ctum , trifidum , 
septemlobem, Japonicum ) f indigenous 
to that country; and that at Faconia 
and at other places they are much cul- 
tivated. They were just then (May) 
beginning to put forth their blossoms, 1 ” 
and he states that he purchased several 
at a great expense, and sent them to the 
Medical Ga rden at Amsterdam. Since 
that period some of the species have 
been introduced into this country.] 

The genus Acer consists of deciduous 
trees, most of them sufficiently hardy. 
They are easily propagated by sowing 
their seeds soon after they are ripe, in a 
bed of common earth, covering them 
about half an inch thick with light mould. 
In the spring they will appear above 
ground, and if kept clear from weeds, 
and watered in diy weather, some of 
the sorts will grow above a foot high 
the first summer. The autumn or 
spring following (if they are close in 
the seed-bed) it will be proper to 
transplant them into a nursery, in rows 
at three feet distance, and two feet 
asunder in the rows. They may re- 
main three or four years, by which 
time they will be large enough to plant 
out for continuance. If the seeds of 
any of the sorts of maple are kept out 
of the ground till spring, they rarely 
come up the same year, so that the 
surest method of raising them is, to 
sow the seeds as soon as possible after 
they are ripe; and if they are to be 
transported to any distance, it will be 
proper to put them up in sand or earth. 
Most of the sorts of maple which come 
from America, are very impatient of 
heat while young ; their seeds there- 
fore should oe sowm in a sheltered situ- 
ation, for if the plants are exposed to 
die sun but one day when tncy first 
appear, few of them w T ill survive it, 
especially of the sugar maple , of which, 
I always lost the greater number of 
plants, tiU I took the precaution ttf place 
the pots in which the seeds were sown, 
entirely in the shade; for no sooner 
are they exposed to the sun than 
they are attacked by insects, which 
in one day will devour their seed-leaves, 
after which the plants suddenly drop to 
the ground. This precaution therefore 
is necessary to be observed, in raising 
them from seeds. Trees raised from 
seed will grow faster and attain a greater 
beigbf fnan those from layers or cut- 


tings ; by which means they may also 
be propagated, but this is seldom prac- 
ticed in tnose sorts which come readily 
from the seed. Sweet states that “ they 
root better by being planted early in 
autumn, than in spring, the time usually 
selected.” The ground should be well 
fastened round them to prevent injury 
from worms and frost. For budding, 
the variegated or striped sorts ; let some 
common plants of the same species, one 
year old, be taken out of the seminary, 
and set in the nursery in rows a yard 
asunder, and a foot and a half distant 
from each other. Let the ground be 
kept clean, and in the winter turned 
over : the summer following, the stocks 
will be of a proper size to receive the 
buds, which should be taken from the 
most beautifully striped branches. The 
best time for this work is August. The 
eyes or buds should front the north. 
Early in October take off the bass mat- 
ting, then cut off the stock just above 
the bud, and dig the ground between 
the row 8. The summer following cut 
off all natural side buds from the stock ; 
and, by autumn, if the land is good, 
your buds will have shot forth, and 
formed themselves into trees five or six 
feet high. They may then be removed, 
or a few only drawn out, leaving the 
others to be trained up for larger stand- 
ards. It is in our hedge-rows princi- 
pally that we find the common maple f as 
it is seldom, if ever allowed the honour 
of mingling its shade with those that 
compose our British shrubbery; al- 
though, according to Chaucer, it formed 
the bower of the fair Rosamond de Clif- 
ford. The common , sugar , Norway , and 
ash-leaved maples , being large growing 
trees, forty feet high and upwards, 
wdth spreading heads, and exuberant 
foliage, are fit for plantations ; and the 
leaves being of different sizes, shapes, 
and colours, they will make a consiaer- 
able variety, especially if we take in the 
variegated sorts. And the large pendu- 
lous branches of flowers, thougn defi- 
cient in colour, are not without their 
beauty, particularly those of the Nor - 
way maples . The other sorts are of 
inferior growth, seldom rising more than' 
from twenty to thirty feet. The Acer 
pseudo platanus is supposed to grow 
better near the sea than in any other 
situation, and that a plantation of these 
trees at fifty feet asunder, with three 
sea sallow thorns betwixt every two of 
F 2 
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them, would make a fence sufficient to 
defend the herbage of the country from 
the injurious tendency of the sea spray. 
We are informed by Dr. Lindley that 
the Acer mac rophy Uum (which is pro- 
bably the finest of the genus), “has 
been recently procured in a living state 
by the Horticultural Society, from the 
north-west coast of North America, 
where it forms a very large tree, having 
a dense umbrageous head, and yielding 
a timber of apparently considerable 
value, and that some of the leaves on 
young vigorous shoots have measured 
as much as ten inches in diameter.” 
The largest maple-tree in England is in 
the church-yard of Boldrc, in Hamp- 
shire, under whose branches the Rev. 
William Gilpin, author of Remarks on 
Forest Scenery , tyc., lies buried. See 
Plates 4, 6, and 8. 

Acer as (From <* without and a 
horn), in allusion to the absence oi the 
spur from the labellum, by which cha- 
racter it is principally distinguished 
from Orchis. 

Characters are, — Flowers ringent. 
Lip without a spur . Glands of the pol- 
len masses included in a common pouch. 

Class 20, 1. Gynandria monandria. 
Nat ord. orchidea \ 

Acer as anthropophora (green man 
Aceras). Eng. Both 29. Lip the length 
of ovary. — This species is rather sin- 
gular than strikingly beautiful in ap- 
pearance, and chiefly remarkable for 
the figure of a naked man represented 
by the lip of its flower ; the brownish 
petals forming a kind of cap or helmet, 
to the figure. Columns claims the honour 
of being the first who has mentioned it. 
It has ever since been much celebrated, 
and Linnaeus tells us, every body who 
was curious in plants, when he was at 
Paris, went from thence to Fontaine- 
bleau to see it in flower, the neighbour- 
hood of that place abounding with the 
species. It is difficult to cultivate, and 
can only be propagated by seeds, which 
thrive best m a mixture of sand, loam, 
and chalk. 

Acetosa (of acetous, and atre, sour). 
The sorrels are by Linnaeus joined to 
the genus of dock , under the title of 
Rvmex ; but, as all the known species 
of sorrel have male flowers growing 
upon distinct roots from the female," 
therefore by his method they should be 
ranged in his twenty-second class Dioe- 
cia ; therefore I have taken the liberty 


to separate them from the docks , ra- 
ther to preserve their old title, as the 
plants have been long used both in 
the kitchen and shops. 

The Characters are, — It hath male 
and female flowers in different plants ; 
the male flowers have a three-leaved em- 
palement , in which are included six sta- 
mina , crowned with flat oblong summits 
but have no corolla; the female flowers 
have also a three-leaved empalement , in 
the centre of which is situated a three- 
cornered germen, supporting a trifid 
styles. The germen afterward turns to 
a triangular seed. ' 

1. Acetosa pratensis (common or 
meadow sorrel). Eng. Bot. 127. Leaves 
sagittate. — This sort, though but small 
in the fields, yet, when sown in gardens, 
will produce fair large leaves ; this is 
commonly cultivated in gardens. It 
must be sown early in the spring, in a 
shady moist border ; and, if the plants 
are afterward removed into another 
shady border, at the distance of four or 
six inches square, they will produce 
larger leaves, and continue longer. This 
is the common sorrel used in medicine. 
A common inhabitant of meadows and 
pastures throughout this island, in al- 
most all soils and situations, flowering 
in June. The whole herb is acid, with 
a degree of astringency, not unpleasant 
nor unwholesome, agreeing much with 
the different species of r/mrftarrf, towhich 
it is nearly allied. The leaves are eaten 
in sauces and salads. The Laplanders 
use them to turn their milk sour. In 
France they are cultivated for the use 
of the table, being introduced into 
their soups, ragouts, and fricasees. In 
some parts of Ireland they eat them 
plentifully with milk, alternately biting 
and sipping. The Irish also eat them 
with nsh and other alcalcscent food. 
The dried root gives out a beautiful red 
colour when broiled. Horses, cows, 
goats, sheep, and swine, eat it 

2. Acetosa acbtosella (common 
sheep’s sorrel). Eng. Bot. 1674. Leaves 
lanceolate , hastate . — The sheep's sor- 
rel is a common weed in most parts of 
England, growing upon dry banks and 
in gravelly soils in great plenty ; for, as 
it propagates very fast by its creeping 
roots, so wherever it once gets posses- 
sion in the ground, it soon multiplies. 
This is rarely admitted to have a place 
in gardens, but as it has long been con- 
tinued in the dispensaries as a medici- 
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nal plant it is here inserted. It is less 
by half than the common sorrel. Hal- 
ler observes “that it ascends into the 
high Alps, and then becomes very 
small, and that it is often found grow- 
ing in coal-yards, and is a sure indica- 
tion of a dry barren soil.” 

3. Acetosa scutatus (round-leaved 
or French sorrel). Leaves cordate , has- 
tate. — The round-leaved or French sor- 
rel , is a more grateful acid, so by 
many persons is preferred to the other 
two sorts for kitchen use ; this is also a 
medicinal plant, and should not be want- 
ing in any good garden : it is a great 
runner at the root, by which means it 
is easily propagated, and the roots 
planted at the distance of two feet 
square at least: it will agree better 
with an open situation than the other 
two sorts. And if the flower-stems and 
rambling branches are cut off in the 
beginning of July, the roots will soon 
put out new leaves, which will be tender 
and much better for kitchen uses, than 
the older leaves; so that by cutting 
down the shoots of some plants at dif- 
ferent times, there will always be a sup- 
ply of voung leaves, which is the only 
part of the plant used in the kitchen. 
And this sort is much preferable to the 
common sorrel for soups, so many per- 
sons have of late years cultivated it 
in their gardens, since the use of sor- 
rel has been greatly increased in Eng- 
land, by the introduction of Frendi 
cookery, it being an ingredient in many 
of their sauces and soups. Insomuch 
that about Paris, sorrel is cultivated in 
as great auantity as almost any other 
esculent plant. A native of Germany, 
Switzerland Italy, the south of France, 
and Barbary. Introduced here in 1596. 

4. Acetosa dioynus (low creeping 
sorrel). Leaves round, indented ; flow- 
ers hermaphrodite ; valves entire , ovate . 
— The low creeping northern sorrel , is 
preserved in many gardens for the sake 
of variety but has not yet been used in 
the kitcnen. It grows wild in most 
of the northern counties, as also in 
Wales. I have seen it growing in great 
plenty in Yorkshire ana Westmoreland. 
The leaves of this sort have very short 
foot-stalks, and are indented at both 
ends. These grow near to the ground, 
and the flower-stems rarely rise above 
six inches high. The roots creep in the 
ground, whereby it multiplies exceed- 
ingly in a proper situation. As this 
sort grows naturally in shady moist 


places, so whoever is desirous to have 
it thrive in a garden, must plant it in a 
north border and in a moist soil, where 
it may be propagated with ease, and be 
used for the same purposes as the others. 

5. Acetosa Alpina (Alpine sorrel). 
Leaves cordate , acuminate , heart-shaped , 
embracing the stalks . — The Alpine sor- 
rel is full as hardy as the common , and 
as the leaves are much larger, so they 
are better for the uses of tne kitchen, 
having as pleasant an acid taste, and 
being much more succulent. It has the 
air, stature, and size of rhurbard, with 
nearly the same qualities in a less de- 
gree; a double dose at least must be 
taken to produce the same effect. This 
may be propagated either by seeds, or 
parting of their roots, in the same man- 
ner as the common sort, but the plants 
require more room, for which reason 
they ought not to be nearer than a foot 
from each other, especially in good 
ground. Introduced 1599. 

6. Acetosa lunaria (sorrel tree). 
Leaves cordate , heart-shaped , roundish ; 
stemshrubby. — Thesorrel tree rises with 
a woody stalk, ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a smooth brown bark, and 
sending out many branches. The flow- 
ers grow in loose spikes at the end of 
the branches: it flowers in June and 
July. A native of the Canary Islands. 
Introduced 1698. 

7. Acetosa rosea (rose sorrel from 
Egypt). Leaves eroded; wins of valves 
very large , membranaceous , declining . — 
This is an annual plant, rising a foot 
and a half high, and dividing at top into 
several branches; the flowers are dis- 
posed in loose spikes; the seeds are 
inclosed in large inflated covers of a 
deep red colour. Dr. Sibthorpe found it 
in the Isle of Cyprus, and his fine figure 
is the only good one we have met w ith. 

8. Acetosa sterilis (Northern bar- 
ren sorrel). Leaves oblong. — The north- 
ern barren sorrel is preferred to the 
Acetosa pratensis in the kitchen-gar- 
den, because it rarely runs to seed, but 
is increased by parting the roots either 
in spring or autumn, and is fit for use 
all tiie year. — See Plate. 

Achania (ax*>»»c,) non hians ; because 
the corolla does not open out, but re- 
mains rolled together. 

Class 16. 6. MonadelphiaPolyandria. 
NatOrd. Columniferm \ Malvacce. Juss. 

Characters are — Calyx double ; outer 
many leaved; corolla convolute; berry 
Jive-celled , Jive-seeded . 
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1. Achania malviviscus (scarlet 
Achania). Bot. Mag. 2305. Leaves cor- 
date, 3-5 lobed acuminate , r ought sh ; 
leajiets of involucre , erect . — The seeds 
of this species w ere sent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, a few' years past. 
It is an annual plant, with strong hairy, 
branching stalks, garnished with broad 
leaves ; the lower being divided into 
three, and the upper into five obtuse 
lobes, which are crenated on their 
edges ; the flowers are large, of a pale 
colour, and continue through the greater 
part of the year. It has maintained 
the same appearance these ten years, 
so that there is no doubt of its being a 
distinct species. A native of Mexico 
and Jamaica. Introduced in 1714. 

Achania mollis (woolly Achania). 
Bot. Reg. 11. Leaves cordate, about 
three-lobed, acuminate soft, downy; 
Leajiets of involucrum , somewhat spread- 
ing. — This species is a native of South 
America, ana the West Indian islands. 
Houstoun found it in Jamaica, where it 
flow T ers in August and September. It 
grows in a large wide spreading way, so 
as to take up much room. Introduced in 
1730. A variety of this species is often 
found in our gardens with ovate, oblong, 
acuminate, undivided leaves. 

3. Achania pilosa (hairy Achania). 
Bot Cab. 829. Leaves cordate , crenate , 
blunt, or acuminate ; branches and peti- 
oles hairy. — This species has a very dif- 
ferent appearance from the two former. 
It is shrubby as they are, but the stem 
and branches, are. smaller, thinner and 
not downy, and it continues only two or 
three vears. “It is raised from seeds, 
and flowers in October, and forms 
a very pretty little plant” It re- 
quires to be constantly preserved in the 
stove. 

Achania is generally propagated by 
cuttings, because the seeds ao not ripen 
here ; if the cuttings are planted in 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a gentle hot-bed, keeping the air 
from them, they will soon take root, 
and should be gradually inured to bear 
the open air. These plants reauire 
a moderate stove to preserve them 
through the winter; and if they are kept 
in warmth in summer, they will flower, 
and sometimes ripen fruit: they may 
be placed abroad in a sheltered situa- 
tion for two or three months, but the 
plants so treated seldom flower well. 
[Sweet recommends that, “ the cuttings 
thould be taken olf as near the stem ft 


the plant as possible, these not being 
so apt to rot as when taken off* by the 
middle of the shoot None of the leaves 
should be taken off above the sand.”) 

Achillea (so named from Achilles, 
the famous Grecian hero, who is sup- 
posed to have imbibed the knowledge 
of botany from his master Chiron). Mil- 
foil, yarrow, or nosebleed. 

Class 19. 2. Syngenesia Polygamia 
Superflua. Nat. Ord. of Composites Dis- 
coidecs — CorymbifercB Juss. Raii. 

The Characters are, — It hath a com- 
pound radiated flower , consisting of 
many tubulous Jlorets, which are herma- 
phrodite, and compose the disk of the 
flower; the female flowers are ranged 
round the border; these have their corol- 
la stretched out on one side like a tongue , 
which compose the rays, all included in 
one common scaly empalement . The herma- 
phrodite flowers have each Jive short slen- 
der stamens, accompanying a small ger- 
men, which is situated in the bottom, and 
rests upon a downy bed ; thegermen after- 
wards becomes a single oval seed, having 
a down adhering to it. 

I. Achillea millefolium (common 
yarrow ). Eng. Bot. 758. Leaves bipin- 
nate, their segments linear, toothed . — 
This sort is the common yarrow, or mil- 
foil, which grows naturally on banks, 
and by the sides of footpaths, in most 
parts of England, but is rarely allowed a 
place in gardens : yet, being an officinal 
plant, it is here mentioned to introduce 
the other. Its blossoms are usually 
white, but some are found of different 
shades from a pale to a deep red, and 
there is a variety with purple flowers 
which is frequently found wild in Eng- 
land, but the plants seldon^ continue to 
produce purple flowers long when they 
are transplanted into gardens. The yar- 
row creeps greatly by its roots, and also 
multiplies by its seeds, so that it becomes 
a troublesome weed where it is per- 
mitted to grow. [Agriculturists are not 
agreed w hether to consider it a plant to 
be cultivated or . extirpated. Cattle, 
though fond enough of its foliage, do 
not eat the flow r cring stems whicn con- 
sequently remain and give the pasture 
a aisagreeable appearance. It seems 
to be altogether unfit for hay, and there- 
fore only to be sown where the field is 
intended for pasturage. Perhaps this 
is of service to cattle as medicine rather 
than as food. An ointment is made from 
it that is reckoned good against the 
scab in sheep. In some parts of Sw e- 
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den they put it to beer in a fermenting 
state to produce inebriation. 

2. Achillea santolina (lavender 
cotton-leaved milfoil). Leaves seta- 
ceous , toothed; segments subulate , re- 
flexed. — This sort has large yellow 
flowers which stand upon pretty long 
peduncles, singly, notin close bunches. 
Its leaves are like those of the lavender 
cotton, which, when rubbed, emit a 
strong oily odour. It flowers in June 
and July. It is a native of the Levant, 
but has been cultivated in England 
since 1759. May be increased by di- 
viding its roots. 

3. Achillea tomextosa (woolly yar- 
row). Eng. Bot. 2532. Leaves bipin- 
nate, hirsute; pinna linear toothed . — 
This is often planted in gardens for the 
sake of variety, and is very suitable 
and desirable for rock work. It is of 
humble growth, seldom rising more 
than eight or nine inches high. The 
leaves are finely cut and very hoary. 
The flowers are of a bright golden yellow 
colour and continue long in beauty. It 
grows naturally in the south of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and will live in the 
open air in England. It is increased 
by parting the roots, for which the 
best tiqie of the year is October. 

4. Achillea pubescens (downy east- 
ern sneezewort). Leaves bipinnate ; pu- 
bescent; leaflets lanceolate, serrated . — 
This sort has no chaffs to the recepta- 
cle, and in that circumstance receeds 
from the general character. It is a na- 
tive of the Levant, and was cultivated 
in the Botanical Gardens at Chelsea in 
1739. 

5. Achillea abrotani folia (worm- 
wood-leaved yarrow). Leaves bipin- 
nate, downy; pinna very fine , linear 
entire , distant; corymbs, fastigiate com- 
pound. — It grows to the heignt of two 
feet and a hiflf, having large corymbs of 
yellow flowers on the top. Its leaves 
are somewhat like common wormwood, 
and cut into long narrow segments. 
Flowers in June and July. A native 
of the Levant. Cultivated in England, 
1739. 

6. Achillea clavenia (silvery- 
leaved wormwood). Bot Mag. 1287. 
Leaves downy, pinnatijid, smooth ; seg- 
ments, linear blunt; upper-toothed at 
end; corymb simple . — This is a very 
humble plant, seldom rising above six 
inches nigh. The flowers are nearly 
as large as the sneezewort. They are 


white, grow in flat corymbs and ap- 
pear in June and July. The leaves 
nave some likeness to those of u or ui- 
wood, and are very hoary, growin g 
close to the ground, and decaying i n 
autumn. A native of the Alps of Swit- 
zerland. Introduced in 1683. 

7. Achillea taxaceti folia (tanscy- 
leaved sneezewort). Morris, t 11. f. 14. 
Leaves bipinnatifid; segments linear , 
lanceolate, flat, gashed, entire; corymb 
spreading compound . — The stem of this 
sort is eighteen inches high and erect 
The calyx is smooth and has brown 
edges. It is a native of the Grisons, 
and is not uncommon in the pastures 
and valleys of the Alps. 

8. Achillea ageratum (sweet Maud- 
lin). Leaves lanceolate, obtuse , sharply 
serrate ; corymbs contracted. — Com- 
monly known by the title of Sweet 
Maudlin. It was formerly used in me- 
dicine more than it is at present It is 
but little cultivated for sale. When 
inquired for in the markets, Achillea 
Alpina is commonly substituted for it; 
for though the true Maudlin is hardy 
in respect of cold; yet, in wet winters, 
the roots are often killed by moisture, 
especially when planted in good ground. 
Wnen the plants grow out of the joints 
of walls or in rubbish, they will live 
many years without care. .There are 
two varieties of this plant found grow- 
ing naturally in Spain, one of them 
having longer and more compact um- 
bels of flowers, and the otner hath 
broader leaves and smaller flowers? 
but these approaching so near to the 
common sort in every other particular, 
I thought it would be needless to enu- 
merate them as distinct species. The 
common Maudlin is propagated by 
parting of the roots, either in spring or 
autumn ; and as it ripens seeds very 
well, so it may be propagated by sow- 
ing the seeds in Aprfl. It flowers in 
June and July, and the seeds are ripe 
in September. 

9. Achillea ASgyptica (hoary Egypt- 
ian sneezewort). Leaves pinnate; leaf- 
lets obtusely lanceolate, serrate-toothed . 
— This sort rises from nine to twelve 
inches in height, with finely cut silvery 
leaves which remain all the year; and 
the plant growing close and low, it makes 
a pretty appearance at all seasons. The 
flowers, which are yellow, are produced 
in umbels on the top of the stalks. These 
appear in June, July, August, and Sep- 
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tember, and are of long duration, so 
that some of them frequently continue 
the greater part of the winter. This 
sort must have a dry soil and a warm 
situation, where it will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winter in the open air, 
but in a very severe frost they are often 
destroyed; a few plants therefore ought 
to be sheltered under a frame in winter, 
to preserve the kind. It is propagated 
by slips, which may be taken on and 
planted in a shady border, any time in 
summer, when they will take root in 
about six weeks, and then may be 
transplanted either into pots, or the 
borders where they are to remain. It 
rarely perfects its seeds in England. 

10. Achillea ptarmica (common 
ptarmica or sneezewort). Curtis Lond. 
t 60. Leaves lanceolate , acuminate , 
finely serrate. — This sort grows wild in 
the woods and other shady places in 
many parts of England, and therefore 
is not admitted into gardens. It creeps 
greatly by its roots so as to speedily 
cover a large spot of ground. It is 
sometimes used in medicine, and in 
the spring of the year the young tender 
shoots are put into salads to correct the 
coldness of other herbs. The roots are 
used for the tooth-ache, whence some 
have given it the name of Field PeL 
litory . There is a variety of this with 
double floWers, which is preserved in 
gardens, and is commonly known by 
the title of “ Double Maudlin .” When 
this is planted in pots (by which the 
roots, are prevented from creeping), the 
stalks grow closer together, and they 
then make a tolerable appearance when 
in flower. It flowers in July and Au- 
gust. [The dried powder of the leaves, 
snuffed up the nostrils, provokes sneez- 
ing, whence its trivial and English 
name. The juice is pungent, provoking 
a flow of saliva. In Siberia, it is used 
with success in internal haemorrhage, 
taken in form of a decoction of the 
whole plant] 

11. Achillea macrophylla (fever- 
few-leaved sneezewort). Leaves pin - 
nate, smooth ; pinnae lanceolate , cut, 
serrated, outer larger and confluent . 
— This sort produces many stalks, 
which rise to the height of nearly three 
feet, having loose branching corymbs 
of white flowers on their top, resem- 
bling those of the common sneezewort, 
but larger. The smell is similar, though 
the feverfew is somewhat pleasanter 


than the common sneezewort. A na- 
tive of the Alps; it is very hardy, thrives 
in almost any soil, but loves an open 
exposure, and deserves a place in our 
gardens. Introduced in 1759. 

12. Achillea nana (dwarf milfoil). 
Leaves pinnate-toothed, extremely hir- 
sute, flowers glomerate-umbelled. A na- 
tive of the Alps, where it has been ob- 
served that tne higher and colder its 
situation, the thicker the tomentum or 
flock that covers it This species will 
thrive with us in almost any soil, but 
loves an open exposure. It hath hoary 
leaves, ana the umbel of its flowers are 
more compact; the stalks do not rise 
to more than a foot in height 

13. Achillea nobilis (noble or sweet 
milfoil). Leaves bipinnate, the lower 
ones naked, flat, the upper obtuse, to- 
mentose; the flowers in convex, and 
very crowded corymbs. — A native of 
Italy, Germany, &c., but has been cul- 
tivated in England for more than a 
century. Its height is from eighteen 
inches to two feet Its flowers and 
leaves are not so large as the common 
milfoil, but its scent is stronger and the 
qualities appear to be more powerful. 
The leaves are of a pale green, and not 
so long or so much cut as those of the 
first It is equally hardy, and therefore 
requires little culture. Introduced in 
1640. 

14. Achillea Alpina( Alpine sneeze- 
wort or white maudlin). Leaves lan- 
ceolate; tooth serrate; toothlets very 
finely serrate . — This sort bears some re- 
semblance to the Achillea Ptarmica, 
but its leaves are longer, deeper cut on 
their edges, and are of a darker green 
colour. 1 1 propagates itself sufficiently 
fast by its creeping root, and is very 
hardy. A native of Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Siberia. Introduced in 1731. 

15. Achillea falcata (silk-leaved 
milfoil). Leaves linear , toothed, obtuse , 
flat; pinnae three-parted, crenate; co- 
rymbs simple. — The stem, leaves, and 
calyxes, are downy white; leaves re- 
sembling those of Achillea cristata; the 
serratures deeper, but turned the same 
way ; corymb as in Achillea tomentosa, 
but smaller, with sulphur-coloured 
flowers. It is a native of the East, 
where it is used in medicine. 

16. Achillea impatiens (impatient 
milfoil). Leaves pinnatifid, pectinate , 
smooth ; pinnaB linear, acute, lower two- 
parted ; corymbs simple , — The stem of 
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this species is slightly streaked, and 
reddisn at the base. It is clothed with 
abundance of leaves from top to bottom, 
deeply cut into narrow, snaip, dark 
green pinnae, shining on both sides. 
The stem terminates in a handsome 
umbel of white flowers, which are large 
in proportion to most of this genus, it 
is frequent in all parts of Siberia. 

17* Achillea serrata (notch-leaved 
milfoil). Leaves linear, lanceolate , ses- j 
sile, tomentose , deeply serrate, laciniate at 
the base . — The root of this sort is pe- 
rennial. The flowers are large and re- 
semble those of the sneezeicort. There 
are ten florets in the ray, each having 
two notches at the end; the disk is ele- 
vated and gray. It flowers in Sep- 
tember. Introduced in 1784. 

18. Achillea moschata (musk mil- 
foil or Swiss Genipi). Leaves pinnate , 
dotted ; pinnae remote, subulate , almost 
entire; rays the length of the calyx . — 
This is the true genipi of the Swiss, 
though in Savoy they call it genipi bd- 
tard, and give the name of true genipi 
to the Artemisia rupestris . It bears so 
great a resemblance to the Achillea 
atrata, that it is not easily distinguished 
except by its pleasant aromatic smell. 
The root, however, is not sharp, the 
stems are lower, and the peduncles less 
tomentose. Either of them is an excel- 
lent sudorific, but hot and frequently 
injurious in the pleurisy, when the 
fever is high. It promises to be Qf 
much service in disorders arising from 
a debility of the solids, and is a grateful 
food to all sorts of cattle. It grows 
wild in Switzerland, on the high moun- 
tains of the Alps, in Savoy, Piedmont, 
and Austria. Introduced m 1775. 

19. Achillea cristata (slender 
branched milfoil). Leaves linear , ser- 
rate ; serratures transverse, crested; 
stem branched, wpak. — Root perennial ; 
stem roundish, somewhat tomentose. 
This species has been confounded with 
Linnseus’s Achillea falcata, although 
that has yellow flowers and this has 
white ones. It is a native of the East, 
and flowers here in July and August. 

20. Achillea Cretica (Cretan mil- 
foil). Leaves linear ; pinnas roundish, 
imbricate backwards; stem tomentose . 
— Flowers white. A native of Crete, 
and has the air of the common milfoil or 
yarrow. 

21. Achillea herb a rota (herbarota 
milfoil). Leaves wedge-shaped , entire, 


toothed at the top. — The creeping roots 
of this species sometimes produce two 
or three packets of obfong, blunt, 
smooth leaves, enlarging towards the 
end, which is rounded and toothed at 
the base like those of bellis or common 
daisy. The whole plant is green, 
odorous, and but little tomentose. It 
is held in great esteem by the peasants 
of the Alps, and is recommended as a 
sudorific against worms, flatulencies, 
and intermittent fevers. 

22. Achillea squarrosa (rough- 
headed milfoil). Leaves lanceolate, li- 
near; pinnas ovate, wedge-shaped; stem 
somewhat villous . — Introduced in 1775, 
by Mons. Thouin. 

23. Achillea ligustica (marjoram- 
scented milfoil ). Leaves pinnate; pinnas 
sharply toothed, flat, smooth. — Stems 
rather woody, eighteen inches high, 
and leafy, branching, streaked, smooth, 
or a little hairy. Leaves rather thick 
and juicy. Flowers white. This spe- 
cies (as well as the last) has a very 
strong smell, like maudlin. 

24. Achillea odorata (scented mil- 
foil). Leaves bipinnate , oval, almost 
naked; corymbs fastigiate , crowded . 
Gerard and Haller consider this to be 
only a variety of Achillea nobilts. It is 
a native of Spain, Narbonne, Switzer- 
land, &c. 

25. Achillea magna (great milfoil 
or yarrow). Leaves bipinnate, rather 
hairy ; the divisions linear and toothed . 
— This sort very much resembles the 
common milfoil, but is twice the size. 
The stem has hairs thinly scattered 
over it; indeed the whole plant is 
hairy. It is a native of Italy, but has 
been cultivated in Britain for a century 
and a half. Introduced in 1683. 

26. Achillea Eupatorium (Caspian 
milfoil). Leaves bipinnatifld, hoary; 
segments lanceolate , serrated, linear . — 
This species is a native of the Cas- 
pian snores, where it grows to about 
two feet in height, with yellow flowers. 
Introduced in 1803. 

27* Achillea Gerbbri (Siberian mil- 
foil). Root-leaves pinnatifed, with en- 
tire segments; radical with three-fid 
segments; ray of the flower scarcely 
larger than the involucre. — Described 
by Gmelin as a native of Siberia, about 
two feet in height, with pale yellow 
flowers. Introduced in 1821. 

28. Achillea chamalifolia (dwarf 
milfoil). Leaves pinnated ; pinna very 
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narrow , distant, linear , tong, entire . — 
This is about eight inches in height, 
with white flowers, which make their 
appearance in June. A native of 
France. Introduced in 1825. 

29. Achillea albida (whitish mil- 
foil). Stem pubescent ; leaves pinnated, 
minutely cut, acute, bent upwards, rigid ; 
nerve downy. — A native of the Levant, 
where it produces its pale yellow 
flowers in July. Introduced in 1819. 

30. Achillea coronopi folia (buck- 
thorn-leaved milfoil). Leaves pinna - 
tijid , pubescent; segments serrated, lan- 
ceolate. — Also a native of the Levant, 
growing to nearly two feet in height, 
with pale yellow flowers. Introduced 
in 1823. 

31. Achillea biserrata (biserrate 
milfoil). Leaves linear, lanceolate, un- 
equally and finely bisen'ate , acuminate. 
— A native of Albania. Height eigh- 
teen inches, with white flow ers. In- 
troduced in 1820. 

32. Achillea anthemoides (chamo- 
mile-like milfoil). Leaves pinnated, pu- 
bescent ; pinnee blunt, linear, entire, 
lowest one longest. — A very small spe- 
cies, with pale yellow flow ers, from the 
Levant 

33. Achillea tenuifolia (slender- 
leaved milfoil). Leaves pinnate ; pinnae 
three-parted , entire , blunt, transversely 
imbricated. — An annual, from the Le- 
vant, with yellow flow r ers. 

34. Achillea pectinata (comb- 
leaved milfoil). Leaves pectinate , pin- 
natifid ; segments entire, linear, subu- 
late; corymbs contracted, compound . — 
A very pretty species, with lignt vellow 
flowers, eighteen inches in heignt. A 
native of Hungary. Introduced in 
1801. 

35. Achillea setacea (bristly mil- 
foil). Leaves bipinnate ; pinnae linear, 
pilose , very compact , mucronate , seta- 
ceous; corymbs compound, fastigiate. 
— It grows to about a foot in height, 
with white flowers, and may be in- 
creased by dividing the roots in a soil 
of peat and loam. A native of Hun- 
gary. Introduced in 1805. 

36. Achillea myriophylla (many- 
leaved milfoil). Leaves bipinnate , 
downy; leaflets pinnatifid ; segments 
linear , subulate , — A perennial, two feet 
in height A native of Germany. In- 
troduced in 1798. 

37. Achillea microphylla (small 
leaved milfoil). Leaves bipinnatifid , 


shorter than the intervals between them ; 
segments linear, entire . — A native of 
Spain, from whence it was introduced 
in 1800. 

38. Achillea asplenifolia (rose- 
coloured milfoil). Leaves pinnatifid, 
downy ; segments toothed . — A species 
from North America, a foot and half in 
height, with pink flowers. Introduced 
in 1803. 

39. Achillea micrantha (small- 
flowered milfoil). Leaves bipinnatifid, 
pubescent ; segments entire, lanceolate. 
— A native of the Levant, with yellow 
flowers. Introduced in 1808. 

40. Achillea lingulata (tongue- 
leaved milfoil). Leaves oblong , linear, 
blunt, doubly serrated, downy, ciliated. 
— An ornamental perennial, with white 
flowers. A native of Hungary. In- 
troduced in 1815. 

41. Achillea lanata (woolly mil- 
foil). Leaves bipinnatifid, villowi; seg- 
ments lanceolate, blunt . — A small spe- 
cies from the south of Europe, with 
white flowers. Introduced in 1804. 

42. Achillea distans (branching 
milfoil). Leaves bipinnatifid; segments 
lanceolate , cut, serrated. — It is three 
feet in height, with white flowers. A 
native of Italy, and will grow in a 
common garden soil. 

43. Achillea crithmifolia (sam- 
phire-leaved milfoil). Leaves downy, 
cauline, bipinnatifid; with linear, blunt 
segments. — A very small ornamental 
species, with white flowers from Hun- 
gary. Introduced in 1804. 

44. Achillea compacta (compact 
milfoil). Leaves bipinnatifid, setaceous ; 
segments entire, lanceolate. — This spe- 
cies produces its pretty pale yellow 
flowers in July and August. A native 
of the Caspian shores. Introduced in 
1803. 

45. Achillea speciosa (spear-leaved 
milfoil). Leaves lanceolate , finely and 
equally serrated, smooth; those of the 
base deepest. — From the South of Eu- 
rope, wnere it produces its wdiite and 
yellow flowers in August; an orna- 
mental species, two feet in height In- 
troduced in 1804. 

46. Achillea decolorans (pale yel- 
low milfoil). Leaves acuminate, linear, 
equally toothed , very fine . — Also from 
the south of Europe, with yellowish 
flowers. Introduced in 1798. 

47. Achillea cristata (slender- 
branched milfoil). Leaves linear, 
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toothed; teeth ciliated . — A dwarf spe- 
cies, from Italy. Introduced in 1784. 

48. Achillea atrata (black cupped 
milfoil). Leaves pinnate, smooth , pec- 
tinate ; pinnee usually three-parted , li- 
near, acuminat .—The stems are many 
and hard, nine to twelve inches high. 
There is a great resemblance between 
this sort and the Achillea moschata , al- 
though (besides the distinctions men- 
tioned in describing that species) they 
differ, inasmuch as the edges of the 
scales of the calyx of the Achillea 
atrata are black, as it were mortified, 
whilst those of the moschata are brown. 
A corymb terminates the branch with 
flowers decidedly larger than those of 
the Achillea moschata. — Most of the 
milfoils are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, with the flowers 
commonly in corymbs at the end of 
the stalk and branches; the ray in 
some yellow, in others white, in a few 
purple. The leaves in many of the 
species are pinnate, bipinnate, or super- 
clecompound; in a few they are simple. 
They are chielly inhabitants of the Le- 
YAut or tlie South of Europe. Only the 
ptarmica aud the millefolium are na- 
tives of England. — All the species may 
be propagated by parting the roots 
either in spring or autumn. Many of 
them ripen their seeds here, which 
may be sowed in March or April and 
transplanting them at Michaelmas : 
they will tYien flower the following 
summer. They are for the most part 
hardy, and require little care in the 
cultivation. 

Achnodonton (from a*™, a chaff or 
husk, and •*»#, a tooth), in allusion to 
the toothed pale® or inner valves of 
the flowers. 

Class 3. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat 
Ord. G r amine <e. 

Characters are — Glume two valved , 
naked, with a point or little beard out of 
the nerve at its back; valves navicular, 
including the valla 3 , which are two na- 
vicular and beardless; beard of the 
glume very minute . 

1. ACHNODONTON BELLA RDl (bllloUS 
achnodonton). Glumes keeled, smooth, 
membranous at edge. This species is a 
native of Spain, flowering in the win- 
ter. Introduced in 1798. 

2. Achnodonton tenue (slender ach- 
nodonton). Outer glume, a little prickly 
at the back. — A native of Mesopot®. 
Introduced in 1804. 


Acrras (the Greek name of the 
wild pear). The root is supposed to 
be found in ac, the Celtic for a point, 
in allusion to the many stout spines 
w'ith which the tree is covered. 

Class 5, 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Sapotece. 

Characters are — The flower has a 
permanent empalement , composed of five 
oval leaves, which are acute-pointed 
and erect. It has five roundish heart- 
shaped petals, which are connected at 
their base , and end in acute points ; 
and six short stamina the length of the 
tube , terminated by arrow-pointed sum- 
mits, with an oval-germen , supporting a 
short style , crowned by ‘ an obtuse stig- 
ma ; the germen afterwards becomes an 
oval succulent fruit, inclosing one or tico 
oval hard nuts or stones. 

1. Aciiras mammosa (mammee sa- 
pota)., Leaves spear-shaped ; fruit very 
large , oval; seeds oval, pointed at both 
ends. — Mammee Sapota, otherwise called 
Nippled or American Marmelade, grows 
in America to the height of thirty-five 
or forty feet, having a straight trunk, 
covered with an ash-coloured bark. 
The branches are produced on every 
side, so as to form a regular head. The 
leaves are a foot in length, and nearly 
three inches broad in the middle. The 
flowers are cream-coloured, and are 
succeeded by lar^e oval or top-shaped 
fruit, covered with a brownish skin, 
under which is a thick pulp of a russet 
colour, very luscious, called natural 
marmelade , from its likeness to marme- 
lade of quinces. This tree is commonly 
planted in gardens for the fruit, whicn 
is by many persons greatly esteemed, 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Cuba, and most 
of the West India islands. There is a 
w ild mammee which bears fruit of no 
value, but the tree is straight, tall, and 
tough, and is therefore useful for masts. 
There is a variety called the Nisberry 
Bully Tree, because it generally grows 
the Uillest of all trees in the woods : its 
fruit is small; the seeds oblong and 
narrow; and is esteemed one of the 
best timber trees in Jamaica. The 
name of Sapota is what these fruits are 
called by the natives of America, to 
which some add the appellation of 
mammee; but there is no other name 
given to the fruits by the English, 
since they have settled in the West In- 
dies. In this country it hath been 
hitherto grown only as a part of bo- 
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tanic collections, but some attempts 
have been lately made to cultivate it as 
a stove fruit, and we have no doubt 
they will be attended with success. In- 
troduced in 1739. 

2. Achras s a pot a (common sapota), 
Jac. Amer. t 41. Leaven oblong , oval; 
f ruit smooth, turbinated. — Achras sapota 
is a large, tall, straight tree, witnout 
knots or branches, for twenty feet or 
more. It rises to sixty or seventy feet, 
throwing out its branches on all sides. 
The head spreads into many small 
branches, which grow pretty thick and 
close together. The bark is dark 
gray, thick, and rough, full of large 
chops. The fruit is larger than a 
quince, round, and covered with a thick 
gray rind, which, when the fruit is 
ripe, becomes yellow and tough. The 
flesh is yellow as a carrot, and in the 
middle are two large rough flat stones, 
each much larger than an almond. 
The fruit smells very well, and the 
taste is agreeable. The shells that 
cover the seeds are generally of a 
shining or glossy brown cast, . but the 
inward edge is always whitish or rug- 
ged. The kernel is bitter and may be 
used occasionally in strengthening emul- 
sions. The bark of this sort, as also of 
the Achras mammosa , is very astrin- 
gent, and goes by the name of Cortex 
Jamaicensts. It was once supposed to 
be the true Jesuit’s bark, and as such 
given to the negroes, but with very ill 
effect It has been tried in England, 
and found to be an excellent astrin- 
gent, but very different from Jesuit’s 
bark. Introduced in 1739. 

3. Achras Zapotilla (Naseberry 
tree). Brachiate , diffuse; fruit round- 
ed, with the mucro of the hilum shorter. 
— This species has a fruit as large as a 
bergamot-pear and similarly shaped. 
When it is green or first gathered, the 
juice is white and clammy, and will 
stick like glue; the fruit is hard; but 
when it has been gathered two or three 
days, it grows soft and juicy, and then 
the juice is clear as spring water and 
very sweet; in the midst of the fruits 
are two or three black stones or seeds, 
about the size of a pompion seed. It is 
esteemed an excellent fruit in the West 
Indies. In our stoves it is propagated 
like the mammee tree. 

4. Achras djssecta (cloven-flowered 
sapota). Flowers crowded; corollas 
cloven into eight parts; leaves obovate, 


bluntly notched at the end. This is a 
lofty tree, with a thick upright trunk 
and abundance of branches. The flow- 
ers are white and about half an inch 
in diameter. All the herbaceous parts 
of the tree are milky. It is cultivated 
in Malabar for the fruit, which is of the 
form and size of an olive, succulent; 
the pulp of a sweetish acid flavour, 
containing only one or two seeds, the 
rest of the cells being usually abortive. 
The leaves being bruised and boiled 
with the root of cucumbers and the 
leaves of ginger, are used for cata- 
plasms to tumours. It is supposed to 
be a native of the Philippine Islands, 
whence it is called manylkara and ma - 
nilgate , and by the Portuguese, fruita 
man t lb a. It probably grows also in 
China, for the Dutch call it Chineesce 
pruynen. Forster found it flowering 
m September in the island of Ton- 
gatabu. 

5. Achras salicifolia (willow-leaved 
sapota). Flowers crowded ; leaves lan- 
ceolate-ovate, acuminate. — This tree is 
called in Jamaica white bully tree or 
galimeta wood. It grows to a consi- 
derable height with many branches to- 
wards the top, rising irregularly at 
distant stages, as in the firs. It is 
commonly straight and tapering, and 
most frequently found in the lower 
lands. The wood is pale yellow and 
reckoned good timber, but is mostly 
used in such parts of the building as 
are least exposed to the weather. No 
part of the tree is milky, its fruit is 
very large and pleasant Browne enu- 
merates three other sorts of Achras , 
viz. beef wood , bastard bully tree , and 
mountain bastard bully tree. — As these 
trees are natives of very warm coun- 
tries they cannot be preserved in Eng- 
land, unless they are placed in the 
warmest stoves and managed with 
great care. They are propagated bv 
planting the stones, but as these will 
not keep good long out of the ground, 
the surest method is to have the stones 
planted in tubs of earth, as soon as 
they are taken out of the fruit, and the 
tubs placed in a situation where they 
may nave the morning sun, and kept 
duly watered. When the plants come 
up, they must be secured from vermin, 
| and kept clear from weeds, but should 
remain in the country till they are 
about a foot high, when they may lie 
shipped for England; but they should 
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be brought over in summer, and, if pos- 
sible, time enough for the plants to 
make good roots after they arrive. 
During their passage they must have 
some water, while they continue in a 
warm climate ; but as they come into 
colder weather, they should have very 
little moisture; salt water will soon 
destroy the plants if it get at them. 
When they arrive in England, they 
should be carefully taken out of the 
tubs, preserving some earth to their 
roots, and planted in pots filled with 
fresh earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanner's bark. If 
the weather be hot, shade the glasses 
with mats every day, in order to screen 
the plants from the sun, until they 
have taken new root; observing not to 
water them too much at first, especially 
if the earth in which they come over is 
moist ; because too much water is very 
injurious to the plants before they are 
well rooted, but afterward they must 
be frequently refreshed with water in 
warm weather; and they must have a 
large share of air admitted to them, 
otherwise their leaves will be infested 
with insects and become foul ; in which 
case they must be washed with a 
sponge to clean them, without which 
the plants will not thrive. In the win- 
ter they must be placed in the warm- 
est stove, and as they grow they should 
be shifted into pots of a larger size, 
but must not be over potted, for that 
will infallibly destroy them. See 
Plate 4. 

Achyranthes (from chaff, and 
«&<c, a flower, from the chaffy nature 
of the envelops of flowers). 

Class 5, 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. AmaranthacetB. 

The characters are — The empalement 
consists of Jive-pointed rigid leaves 
which are permanent; the flower has no 
petals ; but in the centre of the empale - 
ment is situated the pointal, having a 
bifid stigma attended by five stamina , 
supporting small summits ; the pointal 
afterwards becomes a single roundish 
seed inclosed in the empalement . 

1. Achtranthes aspera (rough Achy- 
ranthes). Leaves obovate , acute , nar- 
rowed at their base . This sort hath 
been long in the English gardens, 
where it hath been preserved more for 
the sake of variety than for its beauty 
or use. It grows nearly three feet 
high, with oblong-pointed leaves; the 


flowers come out in long spikes from 
the extremities of the branches, which 
are composed of an empalement, with 
a style and five stamina, but hath no 
petals, so may be ranged under the 
class of blank flowers. The plants of 
this sort must be raised on a hot-bed, 
and when they have acquired strength, 
they may be transplanted into the 
open ground, where they will flower 
in July, and their seeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. If they are kept m pots, and 
put into a warm green-house in winter, 
they will live two or three years. It 
gjows naturally in the islands of Ame- 
rica, and also in India and Sicily. 

2. Achyranthes Indica (Indian 
Achyranthes). Stalk erect; leaves ob- 
verse, oval , waved; flowers rejlexed. 
The seeds of this sort I received from 
Malabar, which have for some years 
flourished at Chelsea, and annually 
produced ripe seeds, which have never 
varied from the parent plant 

3. Achyranthes lappacea (Burry 
Achyranthes.) Stem shrubby , diffused 
prostrate; spikes interrupted , lateral; 
flowers having a bundle of hooked bris- 
tles on each side. It is a loftv plant. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but destitute of beauty sufficient to re- 
commend it, except to those who culti- 
vate flowers for the improvement of 
science. 

4. Achyranthes lanata (woolly 
Achyranthes). Spikes of flowers oval , 
produced from the wings of the leaves , 
which are covered with a soft down. 
— Differs but little from the foregoing. 
It is a native of the same climate and 
requires to be placed in the stove dur- 
ing the winter, which it will then 
survive. 

5. Achyranthes muricata (prickly 
Achyranthes). Leaves pe tiolea, ovate , 
entire , temate. A native of India. In- 
troduced in 1 777. 

6. Achyranthes coRYMBosA(corymbed 
Achyranthes). Leaves four-fold, linear; 

anicles dichotomous, corymbed . — An 

erb, a foot high, stem round, jointed. 
Stipules chaffy, and many leaflets from 
eacn axil in a fascicle, which perhaps 
are rudiments of future branches. The 
flowers resemble those of Celosia, and 
it was put into that genus formerly by 
Linnaeus. A native of Ceylon. 

7. Achyranthes Dichotoma (Dich- 
tomous Achyranthes). Leaves rough 
at the edge, twice as long as the joints 
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of the stem . — The flowers resemble 
those of the corymbose t, although a na- 
tive of Virginia, in the other hemis- 
phere. 

8. Achyranthes nivea (white Achy- 
ranthes). Leaves verticilled, ovate , 
tomentose ; corymbs compact , dichoto- 
mous; flowers corolled . — A native of the 
Canary Islands, whence it was brought 
here by Mr. Francis Masson, in the year 
1780. It flowers from May to July. 

9. Achyranthes prostrata (pros- 
trate Achyranthes). Stems prostrate , 
shrubby; spikes oblong; floscules in 
pairs , with a hooked fascicle on each 
side . — The stems of this species are 
often creeping. It is a native of India. 

10. Acyranthes altissima (tall Achy- 
ranthes). Leaves ovate , acute , smooth , 
entire , petioled , alternate , half a foot in 
length . — The stalk of this species climb 
up trees to the height of twenty feet. 
It is commonly found among low bushes 
about Spanish Town and Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and in the w oods of St. Domingo. 
Browne calls it Bastard Hoop-withe. 

II. Achyranthes polygonoides 
(many cornered Achyranthes). Stem 
decumbent, four-cornered ; leaves ovate, 
cordate . — The stems are frequently 
eighteen inches high, branches alter- 
nate; leaves entire, smooth, wrinkled, al- 
ternate. It was found in Arabia by For- 
skahl, and in Malabar by Koenig. The 
Arabians call it didjar and badjur. 

12. Achyranthes porrigens (crim- 
son headed Achyranthes). Bot. Mag. t 
830. Leaves opposite , lanceolate ; spikes 
ovate , acute . — -This species is a very 
pretty shrub. It has been hitherto 
treated as a hardy stove plant, in which 
situation it continues to flower (though 
not expanded) through the whole of 
the winter, and seems peculiarly suited 
to enliven the bouquets of that season, 
when, of the few flowers that occur, 
there are scarelv any to be met with 
possessing so brilliant a colour which it 
preserves (as also its form) when dried. 
Its native country is unknown, but its 
resemblance to Gomphrena Rrasilien- 
sisy leads us to infer that it came origi- 
nally from South America. It may be 
propagated by cuttings. They may all 
be propagated in the same manner as 
Achyranthes aspera and will perfect their 
seeds the first year, but the plants of 
the Achyranthes Indica y lappacea, and 
lanata may be preserved tnrough the 
winter, if placed in a stove, but they are 


too tender to be kept in a green-house 
where there is not artificial neat They 
all root pretty freely by cuttings, are of 
easy culture, but little beauty. Achy- 
ranthes porrigens is the only handsome 
species. 

Acia (from the vernacular name Aci- 
ona in Guiana). 

Class 16. 6. Monadelphia Dodeccon- 
dria.Nat. Ord. Pomacece. Rosace &. Juss. 

Characters are — Calyx a one-leaved 
perianthy five-parted. Corolla five -pe- 
tal led, unequal. Drupe full of chinks. 

1. Acia Guianensis (Guiana Acia). 
Leaves alternate, smooth , entire , firm , 
waved about the edge. — Is a tree, with a 
trunk sixty feet in height, and three or 
four feet in diameter, covered with a 
I gray bark. The fruit is of the size of 
I a walnut covered with a thick, woody, 
fibrous coriaceous skin of a brown co- 
lour, cracking irregularly and adhering 
to the stone w r hich is tnin and easily 
breaks. It encloses a large kernel of 
an irregular form, dividing into two 
parts. The Creoles at Cayenne eat it 
w r hen brought to market in August ; they 
reckon it good fruit and extract an oil 
as sw r eet as that of almonds from it. 
They call the tree coupi; the w ood is 
hard and heavy, of a white colour in- 
clining to yellow\ 

Acicarpha (from «xi ? , a point, and 
**?£<*> a palea) from that being spiny. 

Class 19. 4. Syngenesis. Nccessaria. 
Nat. Ord. Calycerecp. 

Characters are — Tnvolucrum, fire- 
parted. Corollas all tubular. Recepta- 
cles paleaceous , the palea being united 
with the pericarps after flowering. Sta- 
mens half separate. Pappus none. 

I. Acicarpha spatula (spatulate 
Acicarpha). Leaves spatulate. — This 
is a curious little plant, a native of Bra- 
zil, and may be increased by dividing 
its roots and planting them in a mixture 
of peat and loam. It requires to he 
kept in the bark-stove, and is perennial. 
Introduced in 1824. ' 

Acidoton (from axita™?, pointed 
from the pointed hairs of the leaves). 

Class 21. 7. Montecia Polyandria. 
Nat Ord. Terebintaceee . 

1 . Acidoton urens (stinging Acido- 
ton). Slo. Jam. 1 tab. 83. fig. 1 . Leaves 
alternate , ovate, lanceolate; floirers in 
racemes. — Sloane observes, “that this 
shrub, even when young, rises to eight 
or nine feet in height, with a round, 
straight, woody trunk, covered with a 
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smooth, brownish bark. The leaves 
were of a dark green colour, and had 
several ribs on its under side, and on its 
surface and on the edges many long, small 
prickles,” which, as he was told were 
very burning and looked so fierce, “ that 
he was very loath to make the experi- 
ment, but very cautiously took the top 
of the shrub and dried it” A native of 
J amaica, growing in the woods on the 
hills. Introduced in 1793. 

Acisanthera (from ox«#,apoint, from 
the pointed anthers). 

Class 10. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Salic arias. 

Characters are — Calyx ventricose , 
Jive-cleft. Petals five Anthers sagit- 
tate. Capsule two-celled , crowned , many 
seeded. 

Acisanthera quadrate (fonr- 
sided Acisanthera). Br. Jam. tab. 22. 
fig. 1. Leaves three-nerved , opposite , 
crenate , ovate. — This species seldom 
rises above fourteen or sixteen inches 
in height, the stem is firm and square ; 
leaves are small, and remarkable, and 
the flowers are produced singly from 
the alternate aim of the leaves. It re- 
quires but little water in winter, and is 
easily increased by cuttings, in sand, 
ylurvged-in a moist heat. Introduced in 

Acmella (from a point; from the 
pricking taste of the leaves). 

Class 19. 2. Syngencsia super flua. 
Nat. Ord. Composite. 

Characters are — Involucre simple , 
with a few leafy divisions. Receptacle 
oblong . Heads radiant. 

1. Acmella mauritiana (balm-leaved 
Acmella). Rump. Am. t. 05. Stem pubes- 
cent, procumbent; leaves entire , ovate; 
ray snorter than the disk. — A small and 
uninteresting bark-stove annual from 
the Mauritius, with yellow flowers. In- 
troduced in 1768. 

2. Acmella buphthalmoides (oval- 
leaved Acmella\ Ray many flowered; 
leaves serrate, three-nerved, ovate. — This 
species also bears yellow flowers, re- 
quires the protection of a green-house ; 
increased by seeds sown in common 
earth. Introduced in 1798. 

Acnida (from « priv. and Kv»b» a net - 
tie ; to which it bears some resemblance, 
without having its pruriency). 

Class 22. 5. Dicecia peutandria). Nat. 
Ord. ScabrieUe. Altriplices. Juss. 

Acnida Cannabina (Virginia hemp). 
— This plant grows spontaneously in 


Virginia and some other parts of North 
America, but is not cultivated in Europe, 
except in some botanic gardens, for the 
sake of variety. It hath male and fe- 
male flowers growing on different roots, 
and so is near akin to hemp, under 
which title it has been formerly ar- 
ranged by some botanists ; it is a plant 
of little beauty, and no use has as yet 
been made of it. 

Aconitum (wolfsbane, or monks- 
hood), of »**», or a dart, because 
the Barbarians used to daub their darts 
therewith ; others of «/*#»<•, to accele- 
rate, because it hastens death ; or, from 
axnmr*, this plant growing on rocks 
destitute of soils). 

Class 13. 3. Polyandria. Trigynia. 
Nat Ord. M ult isiliquee. Ranunculacce 
Juss. 

Characters are, — The flower hath no 
empalement , but consists of five unequal 
petals, which vary in different species; 
the galea (or hood) is tubulous, and 
covers the other parts of the flower like 
a friar’s cowl ; the two lateral petals, 
which inclose the stamina and style are 
equal; these are concave and slightly in- 
dented in the middle . The two lower pe- 
tals are narrow and oblong ; in the bottom 
of the flower are placed two neclarii , 
upon which are situated the styles; in 
some there are two, in others three, and 
some have five; these are forked, and 
stretch out far beyond the stamina, 
which are numerous and irregular: af- 
ter the flower is past, the gemien become 
oblong , seed-vessels terminated in a point, 
and coalescing at their base : these have 
but one cell , which is filled with angular 
rough seeds. 

1. Aconitum lycoctonum (yellow 
wolfsbane, or monkshood). Leaves 
palmate, multrifid , villous; helmet coni- 
cal, cylindrical. — This sort grows three 
feet high and upwards; flowers about 
the middle of June, and, if the season 
is not warm, will continue in flower till 
August. It seems to be milder than 
some of the other species cultivated in 
1596, by Gerard. 

2. Aconitum Altissjmum (greatest 
yellow wolfsbane). Leaves palmate, 
nervous, smooth. — This sort usually at- 
tains to the height of four feet; the 
flowers also are larger than those of the 
Lycoctonum and appear at the same 
time. In Sweden it is reckoned among 
the earliest of the spring flowers. A 
decoction, or the powder of the root is 
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used for destroying flies and other in- 
sects. It was cultivated here in 1596. 

3. Aconitum variegatum (varie- 
gated, or small blue monkshood). 
Flowers with Jive p iritis ; divisions of 
the leaves parted half way , broader 
above; spur thick , somewhat spiral ; hel- 
met conical . — This sort flowers later in 
the season, and seldom grows more 
than two feet high, the spikes are rather 
short The flower often changes from 
variegated to plain. It is a native of 
the Alps, Bohemia, &c. There are seve- 
ral varieties in our gardens of this spe- 
cies, in some the flowers are pale blue, 
or blue and white, and in others white. 

4. Aconitum anthora (salutary 
monkshood). Spur thick and spiral ; 
divisions of the leaves linear , acute. — It 
is this sort that was formerly made use 
of in medicine, and was esteemed an 
antidote to the poisonous species ; 
(whence by some writers it is called 
AfUhora and Antithora , the poisonous 
ones having been named Thora ), but 
happily that dangerous error is now 
exploded. Those with blue flowers 
are supposed to be of a much stronger 
quality than the yellow or white flow- 
ered kinds. It is confidently affirmed 
that the huntsmen on the Alps, who 
hunt the wolves and other wild animals, 
dip their arrows into the juice of these 
plants which renders the wounds made 
oy them deadly. This plant, though 
absurdly called salutary monkshood , 
is only poisonous in a less degree than 
the otner species. (Haller, however, de- 
clares it to be the most dangerous). The 
taste of the root is sweet wnth a mixture 
of bitterness and acrimony. The smell 
is pleasant. It purges vehemently when 
fresh, but loses its qualities when dried. 
It is not used in modern practice. It 
does not flower till the middle of Au- 
gust, nor are the flowers so large as 
some of the other sorts, they are of a 
sulphur colour. They look pretty in 
the border of a flower-garden, but will 
not thrive in the shade as some of the 
other sorts will. Many varieties of this 
species are mentioned by botanical 
writers, several of which are common 
in our gardens. 

5. Aconitum album (white wolfe- 
bane). Helmet conical , with a long 
claw; leaves 3-5 parted , with trifid 
toothed lobes. — This species has a tall 
stem, about six feet in height, with pal- 
mate leaves and white flowers. It is 
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j rare in Europe and was brought from 
the Levant 

6. Aconitum PANicuLATUMfpanicled 
monkshood). Bot Cab. 810. Helmet 
conical, half circular; spur short , thick , 
spiral . — Like the rest of this numerous 
genus, it is perennial, hardy, and very 
showy. It grows about two feet high, 
and flowers in August It will flourish 
in any good loam or garden mould, ei- 
ther in a pot or in the full ground, and 
may be increased by separating the 
tubers of the root. A native of Swit- 
zerland. 

7. Aconitum alpinum (large flow- 
ered monkshood, or wol fsbane ) . Leaves 
pinnatifid; /lowers large. — This sort 
will grow to the height of five feet in 

ood ground ; the flowers are very large 
ut not many upon a stalk. They are 
of a deep blue colour. It flowers in 
August and makes a very pretty appear- 
ance. 

8. Aconitum Pvrenaicum (yellow 
Pyrenean monkshood, or wolfsbane). 
Helmet conical \ cylindrical compressed; 
leaves many parted , divisions linear , in- 
cumbent and squarrose. — This sort grows 
to the height of about four feet, with a 
long spike of yellow flowers of a mid- 
dling size. If allowed a place in the 
garden it should be among shrubs in 
such situations as are not frequented by 
children. It grows wild on the Pyre- 
nees, in Tartary, and Siberia. 

9. Aconitum commarum (purple 
monkshood). Divisions of the leaves 
wedge-shaped , gashed , acute . It is found 
wild in Switzerland, Savoy, Austria, &c. 
and generally has a stem six feet high. 

10. Aconitum napellus (common 
monkshood or wolfsbane). Leaves di- 
vided down to the petiole , with linear , 
acute , fdrrowed lobes; ovaries three 
smooth. — This species, the name ofwhich 
napellus is derived from napus, a turnip ; 
(its grumou8 roots resembling that root) 
has frequently been mistaken for the 
Aconitum neomantanum, so strongly re- 
commended by Baron Stork, and is one 
of our most active vegetable poisons. 
It is still retained in me London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeias . The flow- 
ers, which are of a aeep violet colour, 
proceed alternately on the spikes, and 
are supported on short axillary pe- 
dicels. The stem is erect, firm, covered 
with leaves, eighteen inches high. 

Linnceus says, “it is fatal to kine and 
goats, especially when they come fresh 
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to it and are unacquainted with the 
lant; but that it aoes no injury to 
orses who eat it, only when <lry. ,, He 
also relates (in the Stockholm Ads) 
that an ignorant surgeon prescribed the 
leaves, and, on the patient refusing to 
take them, he took them himself and 
died. The ancients, who were unac- 
quainted with chemical poisons, re- 
garded the aconite as the most violent 
of them all; and fabled it to be the in- 
vention of Hecate, and to have sprung 
from the foam of Cerberus. Some 
persons, by merely taking the effluvia 
of the herb (when in full flower) by the 
nostrils, have been seized with swooning 
fits and have lost their sight for two or 
three days. But the root is unquestion- 
ably the most powerful part of the plant 
Matthiolus relates that a criminal was 
put to death by taking only one drachm 
of it Dodonteus gives us an instance 
(recent in his time) of five persons at 
Antwerp who ate the root by mistake, 
and all died. Dr. Turner also mentions 
that some Frenchmen at the same place, 
eating the shoots of this plant for those 
of masterwort all died in the course of 
two days, except two players who quick- 
ly vomited all they had taken. We 
have an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions of a man who was poi- 
soned in the year 1732, by eating some 
of this plant in a salad instead of ce- 
lery. Dr. Willis, also in his work, De 
Anima Brutorum gives an instance of 
a man who died in a few hours by eat- 
ing the tender leaves in a salad. He 
was seized with all the symptoms of 
mania. The aconite , thus invested with 
terrors has however been so far subdued 
as to become a powerful remedy in some 
of the most troublesome disorders in- 
cident to the human frame. Baron 
Stoerck led the way by administering it 
in a violent pain of the side and joints, 
' in glandulous scirrhi, humours, ulcerous 
tubercles of the breast, &c., in quanti- 
ties from ten to thirty grains in a dose, of 
an extract, the method of making which 
he describes. 

A curious experiment was made by 
Mr. Brodie, by which it was in a man- 
ner proved, that the juice of aconite , 
injected into the intestines, occasioned 
death by destroying the functions of 
the brain. An ounce of the juice of 
the leaves was injected into the rectum 
of a cat Three minutes afterwards he 
voided what appeared to be nearly the 
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whole of the injection. He then stood 
for some minutes perfectly motion- 
less, with his legs drawn together. 
At the end of nine minutes from the 
time of the injection, he retched and 
vomited, then attempted to walk, but 
faltered and fell at every step as if from 
giddiness At the end of thirteen mi- 
nutes he lay on his side insensible and 
motionless, except some slight convul- 
sive motions of the limbs; me respira- 
tion now became slow and laboured, and 
at forty- seven minutes from the time of 
the injection he was apparently dead; 
but the heart was found regularly con- 
tracting one minute and a half after- 
wards, at the rate of one hundred times 
in a minute, from which it would seem 
that the brain is not directly necessary 
to the action of the heart, and that when 
that action ceases it is rather in conse- 
quence of the cessation of respiration, 
which is indeed under the influence of 
the brain. — The common monkshood 
will grow under the shade of trees, in 
woods, or wildernesses, and will increase 
very fast by means of its creeping roots ; 
for though most of the other species 
delight in the shade, yet this is the only 
one that will thrive under trees, for 
which reason it should be planted in 
shady borders, which are overhung by 
trees, w’hen it will continue much longer 
in flower, and thrive better than in an 
open exposure. There are two or three 
varieties of this sort, one with white, 
another w ? ith rose-coloured, and a third 
with variegated flowers, and w ere it not 
for their noxious quality they would 
deserve a place in every garden. It 
grows spontaneouslyin theAlpine forests 
of Sweden, Switzerland, and other parts 
of Europe. 

10. Aconitum Japonicum (Japanese 
monkshood). Leaves trifid , palmate; 
divisions gashed, blunt; stem round and 
smooth , the spike of the flowers short . — 
It is a native of Japan, and there called 
soo huso. It differs from the first in 
having the leaves only deeply trifid, 
the divisions toothed, and the teeth 
rounded. 

11. Aconitum Uncinatum (Ameri- 
can monkshood, or wolfsbane). Bot. 
Mag. t. 1119. Flowers mostly with five 
styles; leaves many lobed; helmet ex- 
tended very far. — The leaves of this 
species are less deeply divided than in 
any other, a character that distinguishes 
it at first sight. It is a hardy perennial. 
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sweet flag , from which the present spe- 
cies is distinguished by the shortness of 
that portion of its stalk, which is above 
the spadix, as well as by all its parts, 
except the florets, being five times 
smaller than in that plant. It is pro- 
bably a native of China ; at least it is 
frequently cultivated, for the sake of its 
smell, in pots, about the habitations of 
the Chinese, from whence Mr. Aiton 
obtained it in 1786. The Chinese sweet 
grass must be kept in a dry stove, and 
does not require a great degree of heat.] 
Act^a (from axr>t planta littoralis, 
shore-loving; from ax tv elder, which 
this plant resembles in foliage and fruit). 

Class 13, 1. Polyandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. of Multi siliquee. — Ranuncu- 
laee<B . Juss. N 

The characters are — The empalement 
of the flower is composed of four con- 
care obtuse leaves , which fall off; the 
flower hath four petals which are much 
larger than the empalement. In the 
centre is placed the oval germen , croumed 
with an oblique depressed stigma , at- 
tended by numerous slender stamina , 
crowned with erect double roundish sum- 
mits . After the flower is past , the ger- 
men becomes an oval or globular berry , 
having one cell , in which are lodged 
four seeds , which are roundish on their 
outsides , but angular where they are 
joined. 

1. Act^a spicata (common herb 
Christoper or baneberry). Eng. Bot. 
918. Leaves 2-3 ter rate ; raceme ovate ; 
berries roundish. — This sort grows na- 
turally in several places in the northern 
counties of England. I found it in 
great plenty in a wood near Kirby Londs- 
dale, as also near Inglcborough Hill, in 
Yorkshire. It grows two feet and a 
half high, the foot-stalks of the leaves 
arise foom the root; these divide into 
three smaller foot-stalks, each of which 
divide again into three, and these have 
each three lobes, so that each leaf is 
composed of twenty-seven lobes (or 
small leaves). The flower-stem which 
arises from the root is garnished with 
leaves of the same form, but are smaller. 
On the top of the stalk appear the 
flowers, which grow in ramose spikes, 
and are of a pure white; these come 
out in May, ana are succeeded by black 
shining berries about the size of peas , 
which ripen in the autumn. The ber- 
ries, and indeed the whole herb, which 
is foetid and nauseous, are universally 


allowed to be poisonous. The juice of 
the berry, mixed with alum, yields a 
black dye. 

2. Act\®a alba (American white 
baneberry). Leaves bi-trit emote ; ber- 
ries ovate , oblong . — It grows naturally 
in North America, from whence I have 
received the seeds : the leaves of which 
are somewhat like those of the spicata , 
but are not so deeply indented on their 
edges. The flowers grow in a more 
compact spike, and the berries are very 
w'hite ana transparent when ripe; the 
roots of this is composed of thick tubers, 
or knobs. It is an abiding plant, and 
delights in a light moist soil and a 
shady situation. 

3. Actjea racemosa (American black 
or wild snakeroot). Racemes very long f 
berries dry. — This sort is a native 
of North America, where it is called 
black snakeroot , to distinguish it from 
the common snakeroot. This plant 
hath large compound leaves, which rise 
immediately from the root, and are 
branched after the same manner as the 
first sort, which grow more than two 
feet high. The flow’er-stoms frequently 
rise to the height of four or five feet, 
being terminated by a long spike of 
white flowers, which is reflexed at the 
top. This flowers in June, or begin- 
ning of July, but does not perfect seeds 
in England. During the time of its 
flowering, the plant makes a good ap- 

earance in a garden, and therefore 
eserves a place in the shady borders, 
or among shrubs; where, if it be not 
over-hung by them, it thrives very well, 
and being hardy, will require no other 
care than the shrubs themselves. The 
root of this plant is greatly used by 
apothecaries and physicians in Ame- 
rica, in many disorders, and is sup- 
posed to be an antidote against poison, 
or the biting of the rattle-snake. 

These plants propagate by seeds, and 
should be sown soon after they are 
ripe; for if they are kept out of the 
ground till spring, the plants will not 
come up till the year after, so that a 
w'hole year will be lost. They should 
be sowm on a shady border, and kept 
clean from w eeds. As the seeds seldom 
come up all at the same time, the 
border in which they are sow n should 
not be disturbed till the following au- 
tumn, to see w'hat plants may appear; 
w hen the plants should be transplanted 
into a shady border, where they may 
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species prodigiously but with very little 
reason, most of them being mere va- 
rieties. ] 

All the sorts of monkshood may be 
propagated by seeds, which should be 
sow A in the autumn, in a shady situa- 
tion ; they will then appear the spring 
following; whereas, it they are sown 
in the spring, they generally lie till the 
year after, before they come up. The 
ground must be kept clean from weeds 
all the summer, and the plants should 
be watered in dry weather, till they are 
fit to transplant ; when they are to be 
carefully taken up, and planted in shady 
borders, at the distance of fourteen 
inches each way, observing to water 
them till they have taken good root; 
after which they will require no other 
care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds, till the following autumn, when 
they may be transplanted to the places 
where they are to remain. They then 
require no more attention than to cut 
down the stalks in autumn, after they 
have done flowering. See Plate 9. 

Acorus (the sweet rush), Axofos, 
Axofw, derived from the pupily be- 
cause it was esteemed good for dis- 
orders of the dye. 

The characters are — It hath a simple 
cylindrical stalky which is closely co- 
vered with small flowersy so as to form a 
sort of catkin, or iulus . These flow- 
ers have no empalement , but are com. 
posed of six concave obtuse petals. In 
the centre of the flower is situated a 
swelling germen , attended by six sta- 
mina, which are extended beyond the 
petalSy and are crowned with thick 
double summits; the germen afterwards 
turns to a short triangular capsule , 
having three cells , in which are lodged 
many oval oblong seeds. 

Class 6, 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Piperita — Aroidet p. Juss. 

1. Acorus calamus (common sweet 
rush). The point of the scape very 
long , leafy. — This plant grows naturally 
in standing waters whicn are shallow, 
and is found wild in some parts of 
England; particularly in Noriolk, and 
also near Uxbridge, in Middlesex, and 
in several parts of the north. In Hol- 
land this plant abounds in most'of their 
ditches and standing w r aters. The 
leaves of this plant, when broken, send 
forth a strong aromatic scent ; the roots 
are much stronger, and have been long 
used in medicine. 


[Linmeus asserts this to be the only 
native aromatic plant of northern cli- 
mates; the root powdered might sup- 
ply the place of foreign spices. The 
flavour is much improved by drying. 
The roots are commonly imported from 
the Levant, but those of our own growth 
are quite as good. The Turks candy 
them, and consider them as a preserva- 
tive from contagion. In many coun- 
ties of England (where the plant 
abounds), it was formerly used to strew 
the floors of houses instead of rushes, a 
purpose for which its fragrant leaves 
made it very suitable. Tne aromatic 
principle is an essential oil which can 
be obtained by distillation. The root 
has been employed in medicine ever 
since the time of Hippocrates. By the 
moderns it is successfully used in inter- 
mittent fever, even after bark has failed, 
and is certainly a very useful addition 
in cinchona. It is also a useful adjunct 
in bitters, and stomachic infusions. 
Thomson says, it is too seldom pre- 
scribed, and al though the plant is abun- 
dant in the fenny districts of England, 
yet what is used by druggists is im- 
ported from the Levant No cattle 
whatever eat of it. The whole plant 
has been used for tanning leather; and 
it is supposed that the French snuff, a la 
violettey receives its scent from this root. 
Throughout the United States it is used 
by the country people as an ingredient 
in making bitters. In Poland, the 
floors of tne better sort of people are 
strewed with it when going to receive 
company, and the leaves bruised by the 
feet of the guests, fill the rooms with a 
grateful odour, not altogether useless , 
as well as agreeable in such a country.] 
It may be transplanted into a garden, 
where if the ground is moist, it will 
grow verv well, but never produces its 
spike, unless it grows in the water. It 
loves an open situation, and will not 
thrive well under the shade of trees. 
The spikes of flowers (which are by 
many writers termed Juli), appear to- 
ward the latter end of June, and con- 
tinue till August When this plant is 
fixed in a proper situation, it will mul- 
tiply by its creeping roots very fast 
[2. Acorus gramineus (grass-leaved 
sweet flag or Chinese sweet grass). 
Point of the stalk scarcely extending 
beyond the top of the spadix. — The 
whole herb has aii aromatic smell when 
bruised, much resembling our E 
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large swelling near the root. — Monkies * 
breads or baobab , is considered the 
largest or rather broadest tree in the 
world. The account, which Monsieur 
Adanson gives of those he saw at Se- 
negal and other parts of Africa, in re- 
gard to the size of them, is amazing, 
several of which he says, “ measured 
round their stems from sixty-five" to 
seventy feet in circumference, but their 
height was not extraordinary. The 
trunks of these trees were from eight 
to twelve feet high, dividing into many 
horizontal branches which touched the 
ground at their extremities ; these were 
from forty-five to fifty-five feet long, 
and were so monstrous, that each 
branch was equal to a large tree in Eu- 
rope ; and where the water of a neigh- 
bouring river had washed away the 
earth, so as to leave the roots of one of 
them open to the view, they measured 
one hundred and ten feet long, without 
including those parts of the roots which 
remainea covered with earth or sand 
for he describes the plains, where the 
trees grow, “to be a barren moveable 
sand, so that from its being continually 
shifted by the winds, there are no tracts 
discoverable, whereby persons can be 
guided in travelling over them.” The 
circumference of a full-grown tree, 
measuring the circle which surrounds 
the branches, is said in some cases to 
be as much as four hundred and fifty 
feet. Indeed, its bulk is so enormous, 
that at a distance, it bears a greater re- 
semblance to an overgrown Forest than 
to a single tree. It is beneath the 
grateful shade of its spreading boughs 
that the wearied negroes lie down, 
when scorched by the burning sun of 
their sultry climate; and it is the 
friendly shelter of its overhanging 
branches that the benighted traveller 
seeks, when overtaken or threatened 
with a storm. The countries of Africa, 
which are particularly favourable to the 
production of this tree, and in which it 
chiefly flourishes, are those which lie 
along the coast and shores of the Ni^er, 
as far down as the Kingdom of Benin. 

The blossoms are as gigantic in pro- 
portion as the tree which bears them : 
they begin usually to appear about the 
month of July. The fruit ripens to- 
wards the latter end of the month of 
October, or in the early part of No- 
vember. It differs greatly in its shape; 


sometimes it is oblong, at others glo- 
bular. It is very prettily marked, and 
is suspended by a pedicle or stalk, the 
length of which is nearly tw o feet 

The a^e of this tree is not the least 
extraordinary part of its history. From 
names and dates which appear to have 
been carved upon some of them by Eu- 
ropeans, we are led to conclude that 
they were in existence five or six cen- 
turies ago. Humboldt speaks of this 
tree as “ the oldest organic monument 
of our planet.” 

Adanson makes the following calcu- 
lation of its age, diameter of the trunk, 
and height. — A tree 


Years old. Inches in diameter. 

Feet in height. 

1 

14 


5 

20 

1 ft. 


15 

30 

2 


22 

100 

4 


29 

1000 

14 


58 

2-100 

18 


64 

5150 

30 

... 

73 

The negroes 

of Senegal dry the bark 

and the leaves 

in the 

shad 

e, and then 


reduce them to a fine powder. This 
powder, which is of a green colour, 
they preserve in little linen or cotton 
bags, and term it lillo. They use it at 
their meals and in their cookery, put- 
ting a pinch or two into their food, in 
the same manner as we do pepper 
and salt, not so much with an idea of 
giving a relish to the dish, as with a 
view to preserve their health, to keep 
up a perpetual and plentiful perspira- 
tion, and to temper tne too great neat 
of their blood; purposes for which, if 
we may credit the reports of several 
Europeans, it is admirably calculated. 
There is an epidemic fever, which ge- 
nerally rages in parts of Africa during 
the months of September and October, 
when the rains having on a sudden 
ceased, the sun exhales the water left 
by them upon the ground, and fills the 
air with noxious vapours. During this 
critical season, a light decoction, pre- 
pared from the leaves of the baobab tree 
(gathered the preceding year, and care- 
fully dried in the shade), is reckoned a 
most serviceable remedy. 

Nor is the fruit less valuable than 
the leaves or bark. The pulp, in which 
the seeds are enveloped, forms a very 
grateful, cooling, ana slightly acid food, 
and is often eaten as a treat by the na- 
tives: the richer sort amongst them 
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mix sugar with it to correct its acidity. | of mummy without the help of embalm- 
At Banjole, it forms the principal part ! ment 

of the food of the natives, who season ' In Abyssinia, the wild bees penetrate 
many of their dishes with it, especially | the trunks of the baobab for the sake of 
a kind of gruel, made of corn, and lodging their honey within them. This 
called roby. The woody bark of the honey is said to possess a very peculiar 
fruit, and the fruit itself, when spoiled, and delicious fragrance and a very 
help to supply the negroes with an ex- agreeable flavour, on which account it 
cellent soap, which they procure by is more esteemed and sought after than 
drawing a ley from its ashes, and by any other.] 

boiling it with rancid palm-oil. The Prosper Alpinus, in his History of 
Mandtnjos convey the fruit to the east- Egyptian Plants , describes this tree ; 
em and more southern districts of Afri- but he does not mention any of them as 
ca, and through the medium of the near the size of those described by 
Arabs it reacnes Morocco and even M. Adanson. 

Egypt, where they reduce the pulp to a There were some plants of this sort 
powder, and use it in dysentery, and all in several gardens in England, which 
sorts of fluxes. w f ere raised from seeds obtained from 

The negroes on the eastern coast of ] Grand Cairo, in the year 1 721, by the 
Africa, employ the trunks in a certain ! late Dr. William Sherard, some of 
state to a very extraordinary purpose. I which w f ere grown to the height of 
The tree is subject to a particular dis- eighteen feet; but in the severe w- inter, 
ease, owing to the attack of a species of 1740, they were all lost, and since that 
fungus, which vegetates in the woody time there had not been any of the 
p«frt, and which, without changing its I seeds brought to England, till M. 
colour or appearance, destroys life, and j Adanson having returned to Paris in 
renders the part so attacked as soft as 1754, sent some of the seeds over here, 
the pith of trees in general. Such which have succeeded, and many of the 
trunks serve, when hollowed out, as plants are now' upwards of eight feet 
tombs and burial places for the poets, nigh. Though introduced to Britain 
musicians, and buffoons of the tribe, so long ago, it 1ms never flowered, and 
Characters of this description are in is not likely to do so in our stoves, 
great esteem amongst the negroes whilst without more room than can in general 
living; they erroneously ascribe to be afforded. 

them talents superior to the rest of It is propagated by seeds, which 
their fellow-creatures; which peculiar must be procured from the country 
gifts they are supposed to derive from a where it grows naturally (for it doth 
commerce with demons, sorcerers, and not produce any in Europe), these must 
bad spirits. This causes them, during be sown in pots, and plunged into a 
their life-time, to be much respected hot-bed, where, in about six weeks, the 
and courted by their various and re- ! plants w f ill come up, and in a short 
spective tribes; but their bodies, after time after be fit to transplant; when 
death, are far from being treated with , they should be each planted in a sepa- 
this respect; on the contrary, they are rate pot, filled with light sandy earth, 
regarded with so great a horror, that and plunged into a fresh hot-bed, ob- 
they deny them the rites of burial — serving to shade them until they have 
neither suffering them to be put beneath taken new root; they should htive free 
the ground, nor to be thrown into the air admitted to them every day in warm 
sea or rivers, from a superstitious dread weather, but must be sparingly w'a- 
that the water thus dishonoured would tered, # for as their stems are sort (espe- 
refase to nourish the fish, and that the cially when young) too much wet will 
earth would fail to produce its fruits, cause them to rot As the plants ad- 
In order, therefore, to get rid of the vance in their growth, they are to be 
bodies, without degrading either the shifted into larger pots, but must con- 
sea or land, they enclose them in the stantly be plunged into the bark-bed, 
hollow trunks of the trees, where, in the being too tender to thrive in this coun- 
course of ages, they become quite dry try without artificial heat. The plants 
and sapless, without actually rotting, when young, make great progress in 
and form in that manner a description their grow th, where they are properly 
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treated; for in three years many of 
them have been more than six feet 
high, and have put out several lateral 
branches, their stems were also pro- 
portionable; but after four or five 
years’ growth, they are almost at a 
stand, their annual shoots rarely ex- 
ceeding two or three inches. See Plates 
8 and 9. 

Adelia (from * privative, and 
visible; the parts of fructification are 
so minute as to be hardly visible). 

The characters are — It hath male 
and female flower s upon different roots ; 
the male flowers have an empalement of 
one leaf cut into five concave segments , 
hut no corolla; it hath many slender 
stamina, the length of the empalement 
crowned by roundish summits. The fe- 
male flowers have a five-leaved concave 
impalement which is permanent; they 
have no corolla , but a roundish germen 
with three short divaricated styles , and 
tom stigma. The capsule hath three 
cells , each containing one roughish seed. 

Class 22, 13. Dia*cia Monadelphia. 
Nat. Ord. Euphorbioecece. 

1. Adelia bernardia (villous-leaved 
adelia). Leaves oblong , downy , ser- 
rate. — It grows naturally in the Island 
of Jamaica, and is near akin to the 
Croton. It is about six feet in height. 
Introduced in 1768. 

2. Adelia ricinella (smooth-leaved 
adelia). Leaves obovate entire. — This 
species grows to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and has slender flower stalks. 
A native of Jamaica. 

3. Adelia acidoton (box-leaved 
adelia). Branches flexuose ; spines 
gemmaceous. — It seldom rises above 
four feet in height, and has much the 
appearance of a young ebony. It 
flowers in June with us; and in Ja- 
maica, of which it is a native, early in 
April and May. 

These plants were constituted a 
genus by tne title of Bernardia, in ho- 
nour of the celebrated Bernard de 
Jussieu, but Linnaeus altered it to Ade- 
lia. They are propagated by seed, 
which must be sown in a hot-bed in 
spring; and when fit to remove, they 
should be transplanted each into a se- 
parate small pot, filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tan, treating them in the same manner 
as will be hereafter directed for Croton . 
In the autumn the pots should be 


plunged into the tan-bed in the stove, 
where, if they are kept in a temperate 
heat in winter, and not over watered 
during that season, the plants may be 
preserved, and the summer following 
they will produce flowers ; but as these 
have little beauty, the plants are seldom 
propagated except in botanic gardens. 

[Adenandra (from aim, a gland, and 
avTifavtyof, a male; or, in composition of 
botanical names, a stamen, on account 
of the appendage of the stamens). 

Class 5, 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Diosmeee. 

Characters are — Calyx five-parted; 
petals and stamens inserted in the calyx ; 
stamens ten, of which every other one is 
sterile ; anthers with a gland at end . — 
This is a very natural genus easily re- 
cognised by its glandular anthers. 

1. Adenandra uni flora (one-flow- 
ered adenandra). Bot. Mag. t. 273. 
Leaves lanceolate, smooth ; flowers ter- 
minal, solitary ; calyxes fringed. — This 
plant forms a small bushy shrub; the 
leaves are thickly and irregularly set 
on the branches, quite up to the flowers, 
which stand singly on their summits; 
they are without scent. The germen 
is studded with a constellation of little 
glands, which pour forth and almost 
deluge it with nectar. A native of the 
Cape. Introduced in 1775. 

2. Adenandra umbellata (umbel- 
flowered adenandra). *Bot. Mag. t. 1271. 
Leaves oblong, smooth , ciliated; flowers 
terminal in umbels; calyxes smooth . — 
This is a very ornamental species, 
with a stem a foot and a half high; 
the flowers growing in terminal umbels 
from one to eight; the leaves when 
bruised, have a strong aromatic scent. 
Although very nearly allied to Ade- 
nandra uniflo)a,we do not hesitate to 
consider this species as distinct. In- 
troduced in 1789. 

3. Adenandra fraorans (red-flow- 
ered adenandra). Bot. Mag. t, 1519. 
Leaves ovate, oblong , glandular, scat- 
tered; peduncles glutinous, aggregate, 
terminal, twice as long as leaves. — A 
shrub tw r o or three feet nigh, with erect 
twiggy branches; the flow r ers terminal, 
but having a young shoot frequently 
extending beyond them, very showy, 
and of a beautiful rose colour. The 
whole plant is very aromatic, and is 
otherwise one of the most desirable of 
the whole genus. Introduced in 1812. 
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4. Adenandra alba (white-flowered 
nxlenandra). Leaves lineary mucronate 
at the edge, rough y cartilaginous; 
flowers solitary , axillary . — An orna- 
mental shrub two feet in height, with 
white flowers, which it produces freely 
from March to July. Introduced in 
1800. 

5. Adenandra marginata (mar- 
gined adenandra). Leaves cordate , 
lower ovate, upper lanceolate; umbels 
terminal. — It grows from two to three 
feet in height, with pink flowers. In- 
troduced in 1806. Sweet says he found 
this genus “to succeed best in sandy 
peat, but some prefer mixing a little 
sandy loam with it The young tender 
tops strike best, made into cuttings, and 
planted in a pot of sand under a bell 
glass; it does not require to be plunged 
m heat.”] 

Adenanthera (bastard flower- fence) 
from aim a gland, and an anther, 

each anther tipped with a gland. 

Class 10, 1. Decandiia Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminoste. 

The characters are — The empale - 
ment of the flower is of one leaf, slightly 
cut into five at top ; the flower is of the 
Le l-s hoped kind, and is composed of 
five petals, which are reflex cd and con- 
cave on their under side. In the centre 
is situated an oblong germen, supporting 
a style crowned with a simple stigma; 
this is attended by ten erect stamina of 
the same length , which are crowned with 
roundish summit s. sifter the flower is 
past, the germen becomes a long com- ! 
pressed pod , containing many convex 
smooth seeds, placed at a distance from 
each other . 

1. Adenanthera pavonia (yellow- 
flowered adenanthera). Leaves de- 
compound, smooth on each side. — This 
is one of the largest trees in the East 
Indies, and the timber is in common 
use on account of its solidity. The du- 
ration is tw o hundred years. The na- 
tives use the pow der oi the leaf in their 
ceremonies. The seeds, besides being 
eaten by the common people, are of 
great use to the jewellers and gold- 
smiths, on account of their eouality for 
weights, each of them weighing four 
grains. In this country it is so tender 
as to require a stove to preserve it 
through the winter. The young plants 
(which are not more than two feet 
high), have large branching leaves, com- 
posed of many equal divisions, gar- 


nished with small oval leaves, which 
are placed alternately on the midrib, 
and are of a bright green colour. The 
stems of the plant are woodv, the bark 
of a brown colour, and the leaves con- 
tinue all the year. I have not yet 
seen any flow ers produced in England ; 
but by some dried samples brought 
from India, they appear to be small and 
of little beauty. The fine branching 
leaves of the plant, however, make a 
very handsome appearance in the stove. 
The seeds are of a shining black co- 
lour, and are somewhat larger than 
those of the great lentil, and nearly of 
the same shape. This plant must be 
raised on a hot-bed, and afterwards 
placed in the bark stove with other 
tender exotics. 

There is a variety of this kind, with 
scarlet seeds, which is at present rare 
in this country. The seeds were re- 
ceived from India, from which many 
plants have been raised; but they are 
of very slow growth in England. 

2. Adenanthera falcata (woolly- 
leaved adenanthera). Ru. Amb. t 11. 
Leaves decompound; tomentose under- 
neath. — This species is little known, 
not having been long cultivated in Eng- 
land. It is described by Rumphius as 
an ornamental shrub, five feet in height. 
Introduced in 1830. 

2. Adenanthera scandens (climb- 
ing adenanthera). Leaves pinnate , two- 
paired ; leaflets ovate, oblique, smooth ; 
claspers terminal, bifid. It has never 
been cultivated in England, and is 
therefore little known. 

These plants must be raised on a hot- 
bed, and afterwards placed in the bark- 
stove with other tenaer exotics. 

Adiantum, t. e. (maidenhair). 

Class 24. Cryptogamia. Ord. Fi- 
lices. 

The characters arc — This genus is 
distinguished from the other capillary 
plants by the fructification , being con- 
fusedly joined in oval spots , and the 
points of the leaves reflexed. — There are 
many species of this genus, which are 
natives of the East and West Indies, 
differing greatly in size from each 
other. I have upwards of fifty-nine 
species in my collection of dried plants, 
which, to enumerate in this place, 
would be superfluous, as they have 
not been introduced into the English 
garden. 

I. Adiantum capillus veneris. 
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(true maidenhair). Fronds deconi - | 
pound; pinnules stalked and acnei- 
form , lobed. — This species is a native of | 
the south of Europe and the Levant, 
and. is sometimes found (though not 
frequently) in Wales and Scotland, 
growing wild on the rocks. This is the 
sort intended when directed to be used 
in medicine. It usually grows out of | 
the joints of walls and the fissures of j 
rocks, and those who wish to cultivate ! 
it in their gardens should plant it in 
ots filled with gravel and lime-rub- I 
ish, in which it will thrive much bet- 
ter than in good earth ; but the pots 
must be sheltered under a frame in 
winter, otherwise the plants are often 
killed by the frost. 

2. Adiantum pedatum (Canadian 

maidenhair). Fronds pedate; leaflets 
pinnate ; pinnae gibbous before , gashed , 
fruit -bearing. — it is often preserved in 
gardens for the sake of variely. It may 
be preserved in pots and treated in the 
same manner as the former; for al- 
though it will live through the winter 
in the open air in moderate seasons; 
yet, in severe frost, it is sometimes de- 
stroyed. This glows naturally in Ca- 
nada in such quantities, that when the 
French were in possession of that coun- 
try, they sent it from thence as a pack- j 
age for other goods. | 

3. Adiantum trapezi forme (rhom- > 
leaved or black American maidenhair). • 
Fronds supra-decompound ; pinnule cut , j 
crenate towards the upper edge. — This : 
sort grows naturally in very warm coun- i 
tries. I received it from Jamaica in a 
tub of earth among other plants. It 
will not thrive in England, unless pre- 
served in a stove, where its shining 
bhck stalks and odd-shaped leaves 
will afford an agreeable variety among 
other exotics. 

[4. Adiantum reniforme (kidney- 
leaved maidenhair). Fronds kidney - 
shaped , alternate , numy -flowered. — It is 
a native of Madeira, requiring the pro- 
tection of a green-house. Introduced in 
1699. 

5. Adiantum radiatum (radiated mai- 
denhair). Fronds digitate ; leaflets pin- 
nate ; pinnas one-flowered. — This ele- 
gant little plant rises by a simple stalk 
to the heignt of six or nine inches. It is 
a native of St Domingo and Jamaica. 
Introduced in 1776. 

6. Adiantum villosum (hairy-stalk- 
ed maidenhair). Fronds bipmnate ; 


pinnas rhombed, fructifying before and 
without; stipe villous. — It is two feet in 
height and requires a stove in England. 
A native of Jamaica. Introduced 1775. 

7. Adiantum tenf.rum (tender mai- 
denhair). Pinnules alternate; rhom- 
wedge-shaped , blunted, gashed; fructi- 
fications interrupted. — It has a black, 
shining branched stipe, from fourteen 
to eighteen inches high, and is found in 
shady places in Jamaica, of which it is 
a native. Introduced in 1793. 

8. Adiantum macrophyllum (large- 
leaved maidenhair). Frond pinnate ; 
pinnas opposite ; rhomboid acute ; the 
lower larger , the lowest sub-hastate ; re- 
flex fructifications continue in front and 
below . — It is a native of Jamaica, and 
delights in moist and shady places. In- 
troduced in 1793. 

9. Adiantum pulverulentum (dusty 
maidenhair). Fronds bipinnate ; pin- 
nas oval , truncate. — An elegant looking 
plant. A native of South America. In- 
troduced in 1793. 

Adina (from *hvo s , clustered, its flow- 
ers being in heads). 

Class 4, 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Rubiacew. 

Characters are — Corolla infundibular; 
filaments inserted into the mouth of the 
corolla ; stigma turbinate ; seeds 2-3 in 
each cell. 

Adina globiflora (globe flowered 
Adina). A small Chinese plant, with 
white flowers. It may be increased by 
cuttings. Introduced in 1804. 

Adlumia (a name unexplained by its 
author, Mr. R. Schmaiz). 

Class 17, 2. Diadelphia Hexandria. 
Nat Ord. Fumariacecp. 

Characters are — Petals four , united 
in a fungous monopelatous corolla , per- 
sistent, with two protuberances at base. 

Adlumia cirrhosa (spongy-flowered 
adlumia). A tail climbing biennial plant, 
of little beauty in its white-purple flow- 
ers, but covering a large space in the 
course of a summer, ft rises to nearly 
eighteen feet in height A native of 
North America. Introduced in 1778. 

May be increased by dividing its 
roots, and planting them in a mixture 
of sandy loam.] 

Adonis (so named from Adonis, the 
favorite of Venus, the plant being fabled 
to have sprung from his blood, when 
w r ounded by a boar). 

Class 13, 4. Polyandria Polygynia. 
Nat Ord. Ranunculacew . 
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The characters ar e-^-The empalement spring Adonis). Flowers twelve-pe tailed; 
of the flower is composed of five concave, heads of seed ovate . — Tliis species has 
obtuse, coloured leaves which fall off. a perennial root, with an annual stalk. 
The flower in some species of Jive pe - It gTows naturally on the mountains of 
tads, and in others of ten or fourteen. Bohemia, Prussia, and other parts of 
In the centre there are many germina Germany, where the root is often used 
collected in a head, which are attended as the true black hellebore , though the 
by a great number of short stamina, description of this plant given by the 
crowned by oblong uiflexed summits; ancients will by no means agree with it. 
after the jiower i s past, the germina It flowers towards the latter end of 
become so many naked seeds, closely ad- March, or the beginning of April, (ac- 
hering to the pedicle , and forming an cording to the season) the stalks rise 
obtuse spike. about a foot and a half high, and are 

1. Adonis ^stivalis (tall Adonis, garnished with fine slender leaves, 

or summer pheasant’s eye). Corollas which are placed in clusters at inter- 
fice-petalled, oblong , obtuse ; heads of vals. At the top of each stalk is pro- 
ved# ovate. This species is a native of duced one large yellow flower, com- 

the southern countries of Europe, and posed of an unequal number of petals, 
is found in corn-fields. It flowers in the centre of which is occupied by a 
May and June, the flowers are of a deep large number of germen, surrounded 
crimson colour. I have cultivated this by many stamens. After the flowers 
sort above thirty years, and have never drop, the germen becomes naked seeds, 
observed it to vary either in the shape closely adhering to the foot stalk, form- 
of its leaves, colour, make of the flower, ing an obtuse spike. These ripen in 
or growth of the plants, which are August, and should be sown soon after, 
much taller than the second, the leaves otherwise they seldom succeed. When 
thinner, sparingly set on the stalks, and the plants come up, they must be care- 

of a lighter colour. It is an annual fully kept clean from weeds, and, in 

plant, and if sown in autumn, it will very dry weather, if they are now and 
appear in the following spring. It then refreshed with water, it will pro- 
tnrives best in a light soil and the seed mote their growth. They should re- 
should be sown where it is intended main in the place where they are sown 
they should remain, as it will not bear until the second year, for they make 
transplanting. but slow progress while young. The 

2. Adonis adtumnaus (pheasant's best time to transplant them is in au- 
cye, common Adonis, red Maithes, or tumn, when they ought to be planted 
red morocco). Our common Adonis has where they are to remain, for if often 
the stalk about a foot high, the flowers removed, they will not produce many 
of a scarlet colour, with the bottom in- flowers, nor those flowers be so strong 
temaUy black, externally greenish. It as on the plants which are unremoved, 
grows in Kent, particularly by the side 4. Adonis plammea (flame-coloured 
of the river Medway, between Roches- Adonis). Flower large ; petals flat , 
ter and Maidstone, where it is found in acute; fruit in a cylindrical head. — A 
great plenty in the fields, which are native of Austria, growing in corn-fields, 
sown with wheat; but, in the interme- Introduced in 1800. 

<fcate years, when the fields are sown 5. Adonis flava (yellow pheasant's 
with spring com, there is rarely a eye). Petals JUxt, oblong , twice as long 
plant of it to be found, wh’ch shows the as the calyx. — Very abundant in the 
propriety of sowing the seeds in au- corn-fields and vineyards of the south 
tumn, for those fields of spring com, if of France. 

•offered to remain undisturbed after the 6. Adonis Pyrenniea (Pyrenean 
harvest, will abound with this plant the Adonis). Petals 8-10 oblong, entire , 
following year. For some years past, cuneate, — The stem of this species is 
great quantities of the flowers of this more than a foot in height, with many 
plant have been brought to London, and branches. The flowers are yellow and 
■old in the streets by the name of red almost sessile. A native of the Pyre- 
■•wc#, It flowers in the beginning of nees. Introduced in 1817. 

June, and the seeds ripen m August These plants may be increased by 
■ud September. parting the roots, either in autumn or 

3. Adonis versa lis (perennial, or spring; being hardy and easily culti- 
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vated, and producing their showy flow- 
ers early in the season; they are desira- 
ble plants for the garden. 

Adoxa (from a priv , and gloria . 

An ignoble plant, one of no show). Mos- 
chatellina. Toumef. 68. (from a slight 
odour of musk which it possesses). 

Class 8. 4. Octandria Tetragynia. 
Nat Ord. Succulentce — Saxifrages. 
Juss. 

The characters are — The empalement 
of the J lower is bifid and permanent , 
upon which rests the ger men ; the fiower 
is of one leaf which is cut into four 
acute segments. The germen is situated 
in the centre , supporting four erect 
styles , these are attended by eight sta- 
mina, crowned by roundish summits; 
after the fiower is past , the germen be- 
comes a round berry , resting on the em- 
palement, which hath four cells, each 
containing a single compressed seed. 

Adoxa moschatellina (bulbous, fu- 
mitory, hollo wroot, or tuberous mosclia- 
tel). — This plant grows naturally in 
shady woods in divers parts of Eng- 
land; I have frequently gathered it on 
the top of Hampstead among the bushes, 
near the wood; it is a very low plant, 
seldom rising more than four or five 
inches high, the leaves resemble those 
of the bulbous fumitory . The flower- 
stalk arises immediately from the root, 
upon the top of which is placed four or 
five small flowers of an herbaceous white 
colour; these appear the beginning of 
April, and the berries ripen in May, 
soon after which the leaves decay. 
There is little beauty in this plant, the 
leaves and flowers smell like musk, from 
whence it has been by some called musk 
crowfoot. The roots may be transplanted 
any time after the leaves are decayed, 
till winter. They must be planted in 
the shade, under shrubs; for, if they 
are exposed to the open sun, they will 
not thrive. 

[ASgilops (from Aty* «4» goafs face, 
from its roughness). 

Class 23. 1. Polygamia Monoecia. 
Nat Ord. Gramina, or Grasses. 

Characters are — Corolla , a glume ter- 
minating in a threefold awn ; styles two ; 
seeds one. 

1. JEoilops ovata (oval spiked wild 
fescue). All the calyxes with three 
awns.) 

2. JEgilops Caudata (Cretan wild 
fescue). All the calyxes with two awns. 

3. ASgilops triuciaus (long-spiked 


wild fescue). Lower calyxes with two 
aims, the rest with three. 

4. ASgilops squarrosa (rough spiked 
wild fescue). Spike awl shaped, longer 
than the awn. 

These plants are a sort of grass, 

f rowing naturally in many parts of 
lurope, are rarely cultivated. The 
/Kgilops ovata is a common Sicilian 
grass ; when ripe, it is gathered by the 
peasantry, who tie the heads up in 
bunches, and set them on fire ; they burn 
with rapidity, and so give the grains a 
slight roasting, which are then con- 
sidered agreeable food. 

The ancients believed that these plants 
had the power of curing a disease of 
one comer of the eye, which seems to 
have been what we call fistula lachry- 
malis . They all seem to be annual. 

ASgiphila (from *<£ and ♦»Xs», goats 
being fond of it). 

Class 4, 1. Tertandria Monogyna. 
Nat. Ord. f^erbettacetp. Juss. 

Characters are — Calyx four-toothed ; 
corolla quadrifid; style semibifid; berry 
seeded. 

1. ASgiphila Martinensis (Marti- 
nique iegiphila ).Z,cat es oi ate, lanceolate, 
smooth . — This is a shrub six feet high, 
with white flowers, and is found on the 
edges of woods in the Island of Marti- 
nico. It flowers in November. 

2. ASgiphila fcetida ( foetid tegiphila). 
Leaves hirsute . — It is a climber, and 
rises frequently to six or seven feet or 
more. A native of Jamaica. 

It is an easily cultivated genus, cut- 
tings root freely under a hand-glass, in 
heat, the soil should be a light loam. 

Agopodium (from « uyos , a goat, 
and yvr, a foot, from the parts of leaves 
resembling the cloven foot of a goat). 

Class 5, 2. Pentandria Digynia. 
Nat Ord. Umbellifera. 

Characters are — Fruit oblong , ovate , 
streaked. 

ASgopodium podagraria (gout weed 
or ashweed, Herb. Gerard.) This plant 
grows naturally in several places near 
London, but the roots run so fast in a 
garden, as to render it a troublesome 
weed. It is eaten in Sweden, boiled 
for greens, when tender in the spring. 

Although it is aromatic like most um- 
bellate plants, it is not admitted into 
medicinal use, nor has it anv title to its 
name of goutweed, though formerly 
much prized for the purpose of assuag- 
ing its pains. 
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Culpepper says, “ It is not to be sup- 
posed that gout-wort hath its name for 
nothing, but upon experiment to heal 
the gout and sciatica, as also joint- 
aches, and other cold griefs. The very 
bearing of it about one easeth the pains of 
the gout , and defends him that bears it 
from disease!:! 1 ' Meyrick and Hill 
are, however, more reasonable; the 
former calls the roots and leaves “ a 
good external application for the sciatica 
and other pains, whether they are em- 
ployed as a fomentation or poultice; 
and though many extol their efficacy in 
the gout, he says they are well omitted 
in that complaint, as they are seldom 
productive of any lasting good effects, 
and may sometimes be the occasion of 
much distress and mischief.” The latter 
(Hill) recommends the root, and fresh 
buds of the leaves, as excellent fomen- 
tations for pains, and says he has seen 
a good effect from a quantity of the 
leaves and roots boiled soft together, 
and applied to the hip in the sciatica, 
keeping a fresh quantity hot to renew 
the other as it grew cold, but he advises 
not to make any use of it for the gout. 
A£ranthes (from aer , the air). 

Class 20, 1 . Gynandria Monandna. 
Nat Ord. Orchidece. 

Characters are — Lip spurred : mem- 
branous entire: jointed . 

1. jEranthbs grandi flora (large- 
flowered feranthes). Spur emarginate. 
— This very singular plant is a native 
of Madagascar, and has been success- 
fully cultivated in the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, in a decomposed 
woody soil. Introduced in 1823. 

2. jEranthes sesquipedalis (long- 
homed aeranthes). Spur very long , 
filiform. — This species bears very large 
white flowers (which appear singly or 
two or three together), with a spur a 
foot and a half in length. It makes a 
most splendid appearance. A native of 
Madagascar. Introduced in 1823.] 

jEschynomene (from pu- 

difio : on account of its retreating from 
the touch). . 

Class 17, 4. Diadelphia Decandna. 
Nat Ord. Papilionacece or Legumi- 
nos<B. 

The characters are — The empalemenl 
of the flower consists of one leaf ', cut 
tftfo two equal segments , the upper being 
bifid , and the lower trifid: the flower ts 
of the butterfly kind , the standardbexng 
(urge and heart-shaped ; the two wings 


are oval , and shorter than the standard ; 
the keel is moon-shaped , and as long as 
the standard; in the bottom of the 
flower is situated an oblong hairy ger- 
men, supporting an arched styles at- 
tended by ten stamina , nine of which 
coalesce , and the other is separated 
from them ; after the flower is past , the 
germen becomes a long , plain, jointed 
pod , which separates at the joints , in 
each of which is lodged one kidney - 
shaped seed. 

1. jEschynomene sensitiva (shrubby 
ceschynomene). Stem shrubby , smooth ; 
leaflets obtuse ; legumes smooth and 
even , obtuse ; stipules acute , deciduous. 

A native of the West Indies, growing 
to about three feet in height with yel- 
low flowers, which it produces in July 
and the seeds ripen in October. Intro- 
duced in 1733. 

2. Alschynomene Indica (Indian ses- 
chynomene). Stem herbaceous , smooth ; 
legumes smooth , swelling on one side , 
o'rtuse ; leaflets obtuse. — An ornamental 
shrub two feet high. A native of the 
East Indies. Introduced in 1799. 

3. iEsCHYNOMENE ASPERA (TOUgh- 

stalked ccschynomene). Stem herbace- 
ous, rugged: joints of the legumes rug- 
ged in the middle. — Mschynomene as- 
pera rises to the height of four or five 
feet, with a single herbaceous stem, 
which is in some parts rough. The 
leaves come out on every side towards 
the top, forming a sort of head ; they 
are composed of a great number of 
smooth glaucous pinnae. The flowers 
come out from between the leaves, two 
or three together upon long petioles: 
they are yellow. The legume is about 
four inches long. A native of the East 
Indies. . 

4. ASschynomene Americana (hairy 
fcschynomene). Stem herbaceous ; bis- 
bid; joints of the legumes semi -cordate ; 
leaflets acuminate , bractes a Hate . — 
This species is somewhat sensitive ; 
during the night, and at the approach 
of rain, the leaves fold together. A 
native of Jamaica, on the south side of 
the island, in dry pastures. It was cul- 
tivated in 1739. 

5. Alschynomene arborea (arbores- 
cent aoscliynomene). Stem arbores- 
cent, smooth, joints of the legumes semi - 
cordate, smooth. — Mschyixomene arborea 
grows to the height of six or seven feet, 
with a single stem; the leaves are 
smooth, ana come out towards the top 
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of the stalk, forming there a sort of 
head ; they are composed of many 
pinnne, placed alternately on the mia- 
rib. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, two or three to- 
gether : they are large and of a copper 
colour. 

6. AiSCHYNOMENE PUMILA (dwarf ffiS- 
chynomcne). Stem herbaceous , smooth ; 
legumes serrate on one side , rou^h in 
the middle; leajlets acuminate. — JE*chy- 
nomene pumila is an annual, about half 
a foot in height, branching at bottom. 
The leaves are pinnate and lanceolate ; 
the leaflets crowded and linear. A na- 
tive of the East Indies. 

All the plants of this genus are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which should be 
sown on a hot-bed early in the spring; , 
and when the plants have strength 1 
enough to be removed, they should be 
put each into a separate small not filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a | 
fresh hot-bed, from wnence, as they 
advance in growth, they should be 
shifted into larger pots, but great care 
should l>e taken not to over-pot them, 
for if the pots be too large, tne plants 
will not thrive. 

ASsculus (from esca food. It had 
the old names Hippocastanum and Cas- 
tanea equina, from the similitude of the 
fruit to that of the chesnut, and from its 
being given to horses). 

Class 7, 1. Heptandria Monogynia. 

Characters are — The empalement of 
the flower consists of one leaf slightly 
cut into Jive segments; the flower is 
composed of five roundish petals, folded 
at their border , and waved; these are 
narrow at their base , and are inserted 
in the empalement ; in the centre is 
placed a roundish germen, having a 
single style , crowned with a pointed 
stigma , attended by seven stamina, which 
extend to the length of the petals, and 
are declining, crowned with upright 
summits; when the flower is past, the 
empalement becomes a thick , roundish, 
echinated capsule , opening into three 
cells, in one or two of which are lodged 
globular seeds. 

1. ASsculus hippocastanum (com- 
mon horse -chesnut'). The horse -ches- 
nut was brought from the northern 
parts of Asia into Europe about the 
year 1550, and was sent to Vienna about 
the year 1558. From Vienna it mi- 
grated into Italy and France: but it 
came to us from the Levant immedi- 


ately. Gerard, in his Herbal, speaks of 
it only as a foreign tree. In Johnson’s 
edition of the same work, it is said, 
“ Horse-chesnut groweth in Italy, and 
in sundry places of the East countries ; 
it is now growing with Mr. Tradescant 
at South-Lambeth.” Parkinson says, 
“ Our Christian world had first the 
knowledge of it from Constantinople.” 

The same author places the Aor#*- 
chesnut in his orchard as a fruit-tree, 
between the walnut and the mulberries. 
How little it was then (1629) known, 
may be inferred from his saying not 
only that it is of a greater and more 
pleas* * . aspect, for the fair leaves, but 
also of as good use for the fruit, which 
is of a sweet taste, roasted and eaten as 
the ordinary sort. 

This tree was in much greater esteem 
for avenues and walks formerly, than at 
present It is come into disrepute, be- 
cause the leaves decay early in the 
summer, so that it occasions a litter in 
gardens and plantations, from July till 
they are all fallen; but notwithstanding 
this inconvenience the free has great 
merit, for it affords a noble shade very 
early ; and during the time of its flow- 
ering, no tree has more beauty, for the 
extremities of the branches are termi- 
nated by fine spikes of flowers, so that 
every part of the free seems covered 
with tnem, and being intermixed with 
the large digitate leaves, they make & 
noble appearance. 

Few trees make a greater progress 
than this. I have known some raised 
from nuts, w’hich in twelve or fourteen 
years, were large enough to shade two 
or three chairs under the spread of their 
branches, and w r ere covered with flow- 
ers. There are many old trees now 
standing, which having been planted 
singly, are grown to a large size, their 
heads forming a fine natural parabola. 

I have measured some of them, whose 
branches have extended more than 
thirty feet, and their heads have been 
so close, as to afford a perfect shade in 
the hottest seasons. These were planted 
in 1679; so that although they are of 
uick growth, yet they are not of short 
uration. 

As the wood is of little value, this 
free should not, however, be propagated 
in too great plenty ; but a few of them 
only placed at proper distances in parks, 
for ornament, ana for the deer, who 
keep much about them in windy wea- 
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ther, watching the falling of the nuts, 
and greedily devouring them as they 
fall. In Turkey, the nuts are ground, 
and mixed with the provender for their 
horses, especially those which are trou- 
bled with coughs, or are broken winded. 

In the old way of planting these 
trees in avenues, great part of their 
beauty was lost; for when their branches 
meet, fewer flowers are produced, and 
most of these are hid from sight ; their 
leaves will also decay much sooner in 
close plantations than in single trees : 
the great beauty of them is to stand 
singly upon lawns, or in parks, where 
their fruit will be of use to the deer, 
who are very fond of them. In such 
situations, especially when they can be 
placed so as to terminate a view, there 
is not a finer object than they afford 
during their season of flowering, which 
is in May; and when the weather is 
moderate, they will continue in beauty 
near a month. 


The common horse-chesnut is propa- 
gated by sowing the nuts ; the be6t 
time for doing this is early in the 


time for doing this is early in the 
spring; but the nuts should be pre- 
served in sand during the winter, other- 
wise they are apt to grow mouldy and 
rot. They may indeed be put into the 
ground in autumn, but then they will 
be in danger of rotting, if the winter 
should prove very wet, as also of being 
disturbed and eaten by vermin. [Others 
however, affirm that if they are kept till 
spring, many will miscarry]. When 
the nuts succeed, and have a proper 
soil, the plants will shoot near a mot 
the first summer; so that where they 
grow pretty close together, it will be 

E to transplant them in the fol- 
w autumn, planting them in rows 
at three feet distance, and one foot 


asander in the rows; in this nursery 
they may remain two years, by which 
time they will be fit to plant where 
they are designed to be continued ; for 
the younger these trees are planted out, 
the larger they will grow. But there 


are many who will object to their being 
planted out young in parks, because 
they will require a fence to secure them 
a gainst cattle, which will also be neces- 


smy whatever size they are when 
planted; and if large, they must be 
we U staked to prevent their being dis- 
placed by strong winds; and when we 
consider now much faster a young tree 
will grow than one which is removed 


at a greater age, there can be no excuse 
for planting large trees. The horse- 
chexnut requires little care in the ma- 
I nagement (is never injured by cold in 
I our climate), and will thrive in most 
j soils and situations; but in a sandy loam 
1 it makes the greatest progress; and if 
the soil be inclining to moisture, the 
leaves will continue in verdure much 
longer than in very dry ground. There 
is something very singular in the 
growth of this tree, which is that the 
whole shoot is completed in less than 
three weeks after the buds are opened, 
in which time I have measured shoots 
a foot and a half long, with their leaves 
fully expanded; and no sooner are the 
flowers fallen, than the buds for the 
succeeding year are formed, which con- 
tinue swelling till autumn, at which 
time the folding covers are spread over 
with a thick tenacious juice, serving to 
defend the tender buds from the frost 
and rain in winter; but upon the first 
return of warmth in the spring, this 
melts and runs off, leaving the bud at 
liberty to extend. This juice is never 
so far hardened as to injure the tender 
buds, which are always formed at the 
extremity of the former year's shoot; a 

E lain direction not to shorten them, for 
y so doing the shoots are entirely cut 
off. There are varieties of this tree in 
the nurseries, both with gold and silver 
striped leaves. These-are increased by 
layers, and by budding or ingrafting 
them ujpon stocks of the common sort 
2. jEsculus flava (yellow-flowered 
horse-chesnut). Leaves digitate , with 
five leaflets ; the lamina s of the corolla 
cordate , roundish . — This species flow- 
ers in May and June, and is a native of 
North Carolina. 

3. .Esculus pavia (scarlet horse- 
chesnut). Flotvers with eight stamina; 
leaves digitate , with five or six serrate 
leaflets; capsules smooth; laminas of 
the corolla obovate ; claws the length of 
the calyx . — This species rises to the 
height of twenty feet, hut does not 
spread its branches to any extent. The 
flowers appear in June, and are some- 
times succeeded by fruit, hut the seeds 
rarely ripen in England It grows na- 
turally in Brazil, Carolina, Japan, and 
several parts of the East The scarlet 
horse-chesnut may also be propagated 
by the nuts, which must be procured 
from the countries where the trees na- 
turally grow. They should be sown in 
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pots early in the spring; and the pots 
must be plunged into a moderate not- 
bed to forward their growth; towards 
the end of May. the pots should be 


it will be very pr 
plants from early 
pinch the top buds 


the end of May, the pots should be 
plunged into the ground in a south-east 
border, and in dry weather the plants 
should be duly watered, that they may 
acquire strength by the autumn, when 
it will be very prcmer to screen the 
plants from early frosts, which often 

S inch the top buds, and occasion their 
ecay in the winter; for while the 
plants are young, they are impatient of 
frosts, but when they have obtained 
strength, they should be carefully sepa- 
rated, and planted at the distance of a 
foot from each other, in a sheltered si- 
tuation ; and the following winter, 
when it proves cold, it will be proper to 
cover the plants with some lignt cover- 
ing. After the second winter, they will j 
require no further sheltering. 

/Ethusa (from ai$*> to bum, on ac- | 
count of its dangerous acidity). 

Class 5, 2. Pentandria Digynia. ‘ 


stem of the fool's parsley appears, thp 
plant is readily distinguished from n’t 
other umbellate plants, by what is 
called its beards three long, pendulous 
leaves of the involucrum under the par- 
tial umbels. The flowers too of the 
fool's parsley are white , those of the 
garden parsley pale yellow. In order 
to prevent mistakes, it is best to culti- 
vate the curled variety of the common 
parsley only, as it not only possesses 
the same virtue, but also makes a more 
elegant garnish. Buckhavc states, that 
“ a boy, six years of age, having eaten 
this plant at four in the afternoon, 
which he took for parsley, l>ogan im- 
mediately to utter cries of anguish, and 
complain of cramps in the stomach; 
while he was going to his father’s 
house, the whole of his body became 
excessively swelled, and assumed a li- 
vid appearance ; his breathing became 
even’ moment more difficult and short, 
and he died towards midnight. His 
tongue was black ; a brownislt serosity 


Nat Ord. Umbellifera*. | was found in .the stomach, and the liver 

The characters are — Seed* ovate, eon- was hard, and of a yellow colour; the 
vex, with Jive tumid , rounded , acutely - spleen livid; but the body was not at 
keeled ribs ; flowers all perfect , slightly all emphysemitous." When eaten in 
radiant. small quantities it occasions vomiting, 

1. jEthusa cynapium (fool's parsley), which may be s opped by a very large 
Eng. hot. 1192. Leaves all of one dose of brandy. Most cattle eat it; yet 
shape ; leaflets wedge-shaped , decur- it is said to be very deleterious to 
rent; with lanceolate segments. — FooCs geese. 

parsley, ho called from the deleterious 2. -Etiiusa fatt'a ( fine-leaved fool's 
properties of the plant, and the resem- parsley). Leaflets very fine whorled; 
blance it bears to parsley (for w ? hieh stem very leafy ; common involucrum 
it is sometimes unfortunately used), is many-leaved . ” This species flowers in 
an annual plant, common in gardens August and September; not knowTi of 
and cultivated grounds in even’ part of what country it is a native. 

Britain and Ireland, flow ering from June 3. ASthusa meum. — This is a pe- 

to September. From a root wdiich is rennial plant, rising a foot and a half 
slender and spindle shaped, the stem high. It grows wild in the mountains 
rises to the height of two feet; it is of Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Cor- 
ereot, striated, and generally of a dark sica, Italy, and Spain, also in the high 
purple colour at the base. This plant pastures ofWestmoreland, Cumberland, 
t>eing so abundant a w’eed in rich gar- Lancashire, and Merionethshire. It 
den soils, is frequently mistaken for blossoms in May; the roots and seeds 
common parsley, and therefore deserves are aromatic and acrid ; they are re- 
to have its character and noxious quali- commended as carminatives and sto- 
ries universally knowm and exposed, mnchics: in the stone, stoppage of 
Although it bears a strong resemblance urine, and all uterine disorders, some- 
to the garden-parsley, it exhibits differ- times they are given to cure tertians, 
ences in its botanical characters, by Spicknel is an ingredient in the rica 
which it may at once be distinguished, and mithridate, and appears to be of 
The leaves of fools' parsley are finer, the same nature as lovage. Itisapow- 
more acute, decurrent, and of a darker erfiil diuretic and remover of obstruc- 
green; and, instead of the peculiar rions in the viscera, consequently good 
parsley smell, have, w’hen bruised, a against the gravel, jaundice, See. The 
disagreeable odour. When the flow er- root is the part to be made use of for 
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these purposes, and an infusion of it is 
the best preparative dried and given in 
powder — it strengthens the stomach, 
creates an appetite, and is good against 
the colic. 

This is a hardy plant, and may be 
increased by parting the roots at Mi- 
chaelmas, or by sowing the seeds soon 
after they are ripe, which takes place 
in July and August. They should nave 
a 6hady situation and a moist soil. 

4. ASthusa bunius (coriander-leaved 
fool’s parsley). Radical leaves pin- 
nate, cauline , manifold , setaceous . — 
This is a perennial plant A native of 
the Pyrenees. It flowers in July. 

Apzelia (named by the late Sir E. 
Smith after Dr. Adam Afzelius, an 
amiable and excellent Swedish bota- 
nist). 

Class 1, 10. Decandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminosa*. 

The characters are — Calyx tubular , 
with a four-cleft deciduous limb ; petals 
four , with claws , the upper very targe ; 
upper filaments sterile ; pods many 
celled ; seed with an arillus at base. 

Afzelia Africana (African Afzelia). 
Leaves alternate , abruptly pinnated; 
pod woody ; seeds black , with a scarlet 
arillus. — This species, the only one of 
the genus at present known, is a timber 
tree, rising to the height of thirty feet 
or upwards. It is a native of .Sierra 
Leone, and was introduced in 1821. 
It may be increased by cuttings, which 
should Ik; planted in a rich mould.] 

AgaPANTHUS (from ayai raot to love, 
and a flower ; lovely flower). 

Class 6, 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Id erne roc alii dew. 

The characters are — Flower funnel- 
shaped, regular, six -parted ; stamens 
declinate. 

1. Aoapanthus hm bell at us (large- 
flowered African blue lily). Bot. Mag. 
t. 500. Peduncles length of corolla ; 
leaves linear. — The root is composed of 
many thick fleshy fibres, diverging 
from the same head, striking deep into 
the ground, and putting out many 
smaller fibres, which are white and 
fleshy; from the same head arises 
a cluster of leaves surrounding each 
other at the base, so as to form a kind 
of herbaceous stalk about three inches 
high, from which the leaves spread 
only two ways, appearing flat the other 
two. The leaves are thick, succulent, 
about a foot long, and near an inch 
Vol. I. 


broad, compressed, and of a dark green. 
Between these comes out the llower- 
stalk, from two to three feet in height, 
round, hollow, naked to the top, where 
it supports a large head or umbel of 
blue flowers, inclosed in a sheath, 
which splits into two parts, and is bent 
back. Each flower stands on a pedi- 
cle about an inch long. The petals 
are blunt, and waved on their edges. 
The umbel being large, the flowers nu- 
merous, and of a bright blue color, make 
a magnificent appearance. They come 
out at the end of August, or the begin- 
ning of September, and frequently con- 
tinue in beauty till spring. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it 
was brought to the gardens in Holland. 
In 1692, it was cultivated in the royal 
garden at Hampton Court 

This plant is propagated by offsets, 
which come out from the side of the old 
plants, and may be taken off the latter 
end of J une, at which time these plants 
are in their greatest state of rest; when 
the plants should be turned out of the 
pots, and the earth carefully cleared 
away from the roots, that the fibres of 
the offsets may be better distinguished, 
which should be separated from those 
of the old roots, being careful not to 
break their heads. But where they ad- 
here so closely to the old plant, as not 
to be so separated, they must be cut otf 
with a knife, taking great care not to 
wound or break the roots of either the 
offsets or the parent plant. When these 
are parted, they should be planted each 
into a separate pot, filled with light 
kitchen-garden earth, and placed in a 
shady situation, where thev may enjoy 
the morning sun, giving them a little 
water twice a week, if the weather 
prove dry ; but they must not have too 
much wet, especially at this season, 
when they are almost inactive ; for as 
the roots are fleshy and succulent, they 
are apt to rot with great moisture. In 
about five weeks time the offsets will 
have put out new roots, when the pots 
may be removed to a more sunny situa- 
tion, and then they may have a little 
more water, which will strengthen their 
flowering, but it must not be given them 
too liberally, for the reasons before 
given. In September, they will put out 
their flower-stalks, and toward the end 
of that month the flowers will begin to 
open, when, if the weather should not 
be good, they should be removed under 
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shelter, to prevent the flowers from be- 
ing injured by frost or too much wet ; 
but they should have as much free air 
as possible, otherwise the flowers will 
be pale-coloured and weak. Toward 
the end of October they should be re- 
moved into the green-house, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free air % 
as possible, and not be over-hung by 
other plants; and during the winter, 
they may have a little water once a 
week or oftener in mild weather, but in 
frost they should be kept dry. This 
plant only requires protection from frost 
and moisture, it snould not therefore 
have any artificial warmth in winter, 
and must be placed in the open air in 
summer. 

[2. Agapanthus pracox (small flow- 
ered African lily). Hot. Cab. t. 42. 
Peduncles twice ax long as the corolla; 
leaves in ear. it differs from the A. um - 
be Hat us both in leaves and flowers. 
The whole plant is much smaller. The 
flower stem seldom attains a greater 
height than about a foot; the blossoms 
arc much fewer in number, the leaves 
also are few, short, and stand almost 
erect. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Introduced in 1816. 

1 1 is of easy culture and may be pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, which 
should be potted in loam and peat, and 
protected from frost. 

Agaricus (from Agaria, a river of 
Sarmatia, the generic name by which 
all the species of mushrooms are col- 
lectively known). 

Class 24. Cryptogamia. Nat. Ord. 
Fungi . 

The characters are — Pileus or cap of 
a fleshy nature , supported, upon a dis- 
tinct stalk ; gills underneath , differing 
in substance from the rest of the plant , 
and inclosing the particles by which the 
species are re-produced , called sporules 
or seeds . This genus consists, accord- 
ing to the latest botanical writers, of 
not fewer than a thousand species, in- 
habiting heaths, rocks, meadows, trees, 
and some masses of decaying vegetable 
matter, throughout Europe, and other 
parts of the temperate regions of the 
globe. A large proportion are poison- 
ous, a few are wholesome, but by far 
the greater number are altogether un- 
known in regard to their action upon 
the human constitution. It would ap- 
pear that their properties depend more 
upon climate, situation, and other for- 


tuitous circumstances, than upon any 
specific characters, as some kinds that 
are wholesome in one country are not 
so in another. In England, Agaricwu r 
muscarius is extremely poisonous, whilst 
in Kamtschatka it constitutes a species 
of food. In many parts of Europe, se- 
veral other sorts are eaten, which we 
fancy to be poisonous. Caution is cer- 
tainly needful where several of the 
species are confessedly injurious, at 
least when taken in large quantities; 
and in order to distinguish tne eatable 
from the poisonous species, observe the 
following characters, which are, with- 
out doubt, indicative of the poisonous 
sorts. Those that have a cap very thin 
in proportion to their gills. — Those 
in which the gills are all of equal 
length. — Those that run speedily into a 
dark watery liquid. — Such as have the 
stalk growing from one side of the cau, 
and those that have a milky juice. In 
Dr. Withering’s Botanical Arrange- 
ment, the number of British species as- 
certained and described, amount to two 
hundred and thirteen ; of all these one 
only, the Agaricus campestris has been 
selected for cultivation in our gardens. 
A few others, which will be hereafter 
described, may be eaten with perfect 
confidence. 

Some of the species shine like so 
many focuses of cinnabar-light on the 
surrounding green, and are no small 
ornament in the solitary w r alks of the 
woods about the middle of October. 
They attract the eye to look at, the 
hand to pluck them, the mind to ad- 
mire their beauty ; but w r oe to him who 
eats them! They are pernicious, and 
confirm the melancholy axiom, that 
fair appearances are too often de- 
ceitful. 

The mushroom differs from all others 
in many and essential points. The 
manner in which it is re-produced has 
been hitherto concealed from the intel- 
ligence of man; hence the denomination 
of Cryptogamous , given to the whole 
order. Reasoning, founded npon ana- 
logy, will naturally show that mush- 
rooms must arise from the distension of 
some sort of seed; but this seed is so 
evanescent, so imperceptible, that it 
baffles the most strenuous microscopi- 
cal effort; and yet from it will often be 
produced a plant, the weight of which 
is sometimes more than two pounds. 
Of the existence of this seed, although 
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it is imperceptible, we can have no 
doubt. 

As it is generally^ the silence and ob- 
scurity of night that the mushroom 
makes its appearance, the solemnity and 
awfulness of the time, appointed for its 
birth, has been taken hold of by the busy 
mind of superstition ; and thousands of 
tales have been invented, repeated, and 
consequently believed, in all ages, and 
in all countries, relative to the origin 
and habits of this mysterious child of 
moisture and darkness. The appear- 
ance is so very sudden, that the growth 
of the plant must be uncommonly ra- 
pid; so much so, that it might almost 
be perceptible to the eye. A mushroom , 
two inches in height, and an inch in 
breadth on the cap, is often produced 
in less than three nours! No wonder, 
then, if the country people, whose ro- 
mantic minds thirst credulously after 
every thing that borders upon prodigy, 
and of a character supernatural, have 
constantly, and in all countries, con- 
nected the birth of the mushroom with 
the fables of the fairies. 

Without the ornamental pomp of 
leaves or the fastnin^s of roots, the 
mushroom is a little being by itself, and 
widely different from all other plants. 
It has a shield, an umbrella, a cap, a 
hood of various forms, according to the 
species to which it belongs. Its livery 
also may be looked upon as a fair mark 
of distinction ; and wnen the approach 
of winter has despoiled the trees of 
their luxuriant boughs, and withered 
the transitory honours of Flora, the 
mushroom then, with its variety of dyes 
and whimsicality of shapes, bursts forth 
from the around to adorn the widowed 
green of the meadows, or the bare sides 
of the brown hills. 

Its habits of solitude, however, do 
not prevent a certain tendency to social 
intercourse, for they are generally gre- 
garious, and sometimes so closely 
nnited, that they seem to hold to each 
other by the lower part of their stems. 
How admirable also is that curious 
union of individuals of the same family I 
Ho they seek for security in combining 
themselves in a union so intimate, that 
their congregated heads represent the 
well known testudo of the united 
hoeklers ? Do they feel more happy in 
disposition, or are the drops or rain 
fretn above, or of dew from beneath, 
better received Or glanced off by this 


curious contrivance? Seldom do we 
meet wdth a single and solitary mush- 
room in any part of the field. If not 
closely arranged, they are scattered at 
small distances from each other, and 
the families keep in distinct hordes, 
seldom intermixing with individuals of 
others; as if the nand of Nature had 
dipped in several baskets of various 
seeds, and had dropped here and there 
a small portion of each. Mushrooms 
are by many persons supposed to be 

S roduced from the putrefaction of the 
ung, earth, &e., &e. Pliny was of 
opinion that they owed their "origin to 
trees, fungorum origo ex pituita ar- 
borum. They seek so constantly the 
neighbourhood of trees, that one might 
fancy they hold still some connexion 
with the fair Hamadryads of the old 
mythology. They thrive best under 
the extensive shade of their boughs, and 
when these sturdy sons of the’ earth 
have yielded to the axe and the saw of 
the w r oodman, the mushroom family 
gather themselves in mourning groups, 
upon the half-buried root, and seem to 
deplore the loss of their friends, at the 
very place wdiere once they obtained 
protection and shelter. I f once wrenched 
from the alimenting soil, no substitute 
can be found; though placed in water 
as a plucked flower, or transplanted as 
any sprout, the mushroom , far from 
thriving and expanding itself, sulkily 
droops, withers, and dies, as if indignant 
at having been disturbed from the state 
of silent, secret, and peaceful obscurity, 
in which it had been placed, and as if 
conscious, that an humble and unknowm 
situation is much less exposed to dan- 
gers from ambition and envy, than an 
exalted one. 

Much has been said as to the poison 
of mushrooms , but there seems to be no 
certain account of any person ever 
having been injured by eating the com- 
mon mushroom , unless by eating too 
many at once, and thereby over-loading 
the stomach; or by their being eaten 
by persons who had a particular dislike 
to them. If this mushroom had any 
poisonous quality, it must have been 
found out by the doctors in such a place 
as London, where there are annually 
such vast quantities of them consumed ; 
jret nothing of the kind is observed: 
indeed there is nothing at all hurtful in 
this species, though there are many 
others truly poisonous. 
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The ancients took great pains to dis- 
tinguish the several kinds oi mush rooms, 
that the world might know the hurtful 
from the safe. The boletus mentioned 
by Juvenal, on a . count of the death of 
the Emperor Claudius, is sufficiently 
described by Pliny, and is the Agaricus 
Cm sure us. (or imperial Agaric or mush- 
room). Cliisius, among the moderns, 
has described a vast number of dillerent 
species, every where distinguishing the 
esculent and w holesome from the poi- 
sonous or pernicious kinds. The se- 
veral authors who have treated of them 
since the time of Clusius, have all men- 
tioned the effects of some or other of 
the poisonous kinds; and there are nu- 
merous instances of the mischief done 
by them at one time or other. Some 
have been willing to ascribe this mis- 
chief to animalcules inhabiting the 
plant; but this seems erroneous, and 
particularly from the following in- 
stance; we have one kind of mushroom 
growing in England, called the white 
acrid fungus, this is so extremely sharp, 
that it stimulates the tongue, as if it had 
been touched with spirit of nitre; and 
Tournefort observes, that if rubbed on 
blue paper it turns it red, in the same 
manner ns that liquor, or anv other 
of the violent acid spirits would : this 
caustic quality remains in the plant, 
even after drying. There is another 
kind, which is observed to kill the very 
dies as they settle upon it. It is not 
probable that such plants as these 
should be inhabited by any kind of ani- 
malcules, nor is it necessary to have 
recourse to such causes of the mischief 
which ensues from the eating them, 
when their own juices seem so well 
calculated to have occasioned it 

Mushrooms frequently grow to a very 
large size, some have been gathered 
that measured twenty-seven inches in 
circumference, upon a stalk of two 
inches and a half in diameter, and 
which together weighed twenty ounces. 
Ma thiol us mentions mushrooms which 
weighed thirty pounds each, and were 
as yellow as gold. Fer. Imperatus tells 
us, he saw some w hich weighed above a 
hundred pounds each ; and to add one 
more quotation, t he Journal des Scuvans 
furnishes us with an account of some 
growing qu the frontiers of Hungary, 
which made a full cart-load. 

Some very wonderful, almost incre- 
dible accounts, have been lately given 


of the extraordinary force of vegetation 
in the mushroom. The following was 
communicated to the Monthly Maga- 
zine , and signed “ Joseph Jefferson, 
Basingstoke — “A few weeks ago, one 
of the large flag-stones, in the new pave- 
ment of the town of Basingstoke, w as 
observed to have risen about an inch 
and a half above its proper situation : 
on taking up the stone, a largfc mush- 
room, of six or seven inches diameter, 
was found growing beneath it; which 
some persons, strangely enough, ima- 
gined must have been the cause of 
raising up the stone in that manner. 
The stone-mason, who has the contract 
for tin* work, rather vexed that uny 
should think a feeble mushroom h.ul 
displaced his strong pavement, had the 
stone replaced in a secure manner; ob- 
serving, that it should be safe enough 
for the future. About a month after- 
wards, (a few days ago,) the adjoining 
stone was observed to be displaced in 
the same manner as the former: on 
taking up the second stone, to the sur- 
prise of many witnesses to the fact, 
two mushrooms, not quite so large as 
the former, were found grow ing beneath 
it. The stones are nearly of the same 
size, each about twenty-four inches by 
twenty-one, and two inches in thick- 
ness; the latter, having been weighed, is 
eighlv-thrcc pounds.” Some men em- 
ployed in Mr. HaskolFs brewery, in 
the Isle of Wight, in September 1826, 
observed a large stone to rise consider- 
ably at the interstices, and upon re- 
moving the pavement to discover the 
cause, found it to be occasioned by a 
large mushroom , the vegetative powers 
of w hich had forced the stone from its 
proper station. However surprising 
and incredible these accounts may ap- 
pear, the matter of fact is most certain, 
and certainly deserves the consideration 
of philosophers and naturalists. 

The only eatable kinds that can be 
safely employed in Great Britain, arc 
the Agaricus Campestris , Agaricus 
Georgii, and Agaricus Or cades. 

1. Agaricus campestris (common 
mushroom). Grev. Crypt, t 161. The 
gills are loose , pinky red , changing to a 
liver-colour , in contact with the stem, but 
not united to it; very thick set, irregularly 
disposed , some forked next the stem, 
some next the edge of the pileus, some at 
both ends, and in that case generally ex- 
cluding the intermediate smaller gills; 
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the pileus is while , changing to brown 
when old, and becoming scurf y, regularly 
convex, fleshy, flatter with age, from two 
to four inches , and sometimes nine inches 
in diameter , and liquifying in decay; 
the jiesh while ; the stem is solid , white , | 
cylindrical , from two to three inches I 
high , half an inch in diameter; the 
curtain white and delicate . — This spe- 
cies is the of Dioscoriaes, 

the Callus rubens of Pliny, and the 
Prateolus of Ceesalpin. Mushroom 
may be derived from the French mous - 
seron , which is from mousse , moss. But 
it is very remarkable, that what the 
French call mousseron , is the small 
white sort which we call champignon ; 
and what they call champignon is really 
our common mushroom — agaricus com- 
petin '* — as if it had been done for the 
cruel purpose of puzzling the respective 
foreigners in tne two neighbouring 
kingdoms. It is esteemed the best and 
most savoury of the genus, and is in 
much request for the table in England. 
It is eaten fresh, stewed or broiled, and 

S reserved either as a pickle or in pow- 
er; the sauce, vulgarly called catsup , 
is made from its juice with salt and 
spices. It is generally considered that 
wild mushrooms are more delicate than 
those raised on artificial beds; those 
who are much accustomed to them, can 
immediately tell the difference by the 
smell. Those artificially raised are 
certainly more sightly, and more easily 
procured in a proper state for eating; 
thev are also firmer and better for 
pickling. 

The true eatable mushroom is distin- 
guished from the poisonous and un- 
pleasant kinds by these marks : — when 
it first makes its appearance, it is 
smooth and almost globular; the edges 
of the hat press upon the pillar, and 
the gills, which are then almost white, 
and covered with a white membrane 
extending from the edge of the hat, to 
the summit of the pillar. In this state 
it is called a button . By degrees it 
expands; the membrane bursts, and 
the edges of the. hat recede from the 
pillar. The gills are then exposed to 
▼iew, of a bright fresh colour, which, 
however, soon fades, and sinks at length 
mto a dark brown chocolate colour. 
The hat now loses its convexity, and 
becomes almost flat, rough, and scaly. 
The wild mushrooms are found in parts 
ftnd other pastures, where the turf has 


not been ploughed up for many years; 
and tlie best time for gathering them is 
August and September. 

The following test, whereby to try 
the quality of mushrooms , is given in 
the hncyctopcedia Jin tannic a : Take an 
onion, strip the outer skin, and boil it 
with your mush rooms; if the onion In- 
comes blue or black, there are certainly 
dangerous ones amongst them; if it re- 
main white, they are good. 

The common mushroom is found 
throughout the w’hole of Europe, even 
in Lapland; as far as Japan, in Asia, 
in Africa, (Barhary) and in America. 
In France, where a number of different 
kinds of fungi are constantly consumed 
as regular articles of diet, this species 

f oes by the following names : Paturous , 

* otirous , Euvinassas , Champignons 
des pres , C. du fvmier , C. delouche , 
#<\ Its most common name is cham~ 
pignon . It is, indeed, nearly impossible 
to form an idea respecting the almost 
incredible extent to which the eating of 
fungi is carried there, and in different 
parts of Europe. 

2. Agaricus Georgii (of Linnaeus), 
much resembles the campeslris, but is 
far inferior to it in flavour, though not 
poisonous as generally supposed. It is 
very common, the cap turns yellow, but 
the gills are always white. The stem 
yellow’, thickish, and smooth ; the juice 
yellow, which flows plentifully when 
wounded. It is gathered in Septcmlier, 
in woods and pastures. Agaricus Georgii 
derives its name, according to Parkin- 
son, “ from springing up about the time 
of St. George’s Day.’’ I)r. Greville 
says, ‘‘it is unquestionably the largest 
of the British Agarics It has been 
known to weigh fourteen pounds.” M r. 
Hopkirk mentions one that weighed 
five pounds 6ix ounces, and measured 
forty-three inches in circumference ; 
hut Mr. Stackhouse found it to attain 
the enormous size of eighteen inches in 
diameter, which is more than fifty -six in 
circumference, having a stem as thick 
as a man’s wrist The best distinguish- 
ing marks are, the extreme paleness of 
the lamella? at the period of the bursting 
of the veil , compared with the true 
mushroom; the greater convexity and 
thickness of the flesh at the same pe- 
riod ; and shortly afterwards, the more 
yellowish and tough pileus or cap. 

A variety of this species is found on 
thesea-coast of Cornw all of a large size, 
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with the button as large as a potato; the 
expanded pileus eighteen inches over, 
the stem as thick as a man’s wrist, the 
gills very pale, the curtain tough, and 
thick as leather, and the juice yellow- 
ish. A plant of this kind, as Dr. Wi- 
thering informs us, was gathered on 
an old hot-bed in a garden in Birming- 
ham, which weighed fourteen pounds. 

3. Agaricus orcades, or pratensis 
(fairy-ring mushroom). Has loose gills , 
with the part attached to the pi lens jut- 
ting up very close to the stem , so as to 
give them almost the appearance of 
being fixed; watery , brownish white . — 
This small pale-brown or buff-coloured 
mushroom is very frequent in dry pas- 
tures, and particularly in those patches 
called fairy rings , which Dr. \Vither- 
ing is satisfied are entirely produced by 
their growth; for where the ring is 
brown or almost bare, upon digging up 
the soil to the depth of two inches, the 
spawn of this fungus will be found of a 
grayish white emour; but wdicre the 
grass has again growm green and rank 
there is no spawn. It is also found in 
woods and hedges, but is then inferior 
in flavour. Those from dry pastures 
are the best, have a pleasant smell, and 
a most luscious flavour, either stew'ed 
alone, or in hashes and ragouts. They 
make excellent catsup , and are admi- 
rable in the form of a pow T der. Pro- 
fessor Marty n informs us, that he has 
eaten these mushrooms for forty years 
without injury, and without perceiving 
that toughness, like leather, of which 
others have complained; except in very 
dry weather, or when thev are in too 
advanced a state. They should be ga- 
thered young and early in the morning, 
and properly dressed. It is in season 
during September and October, but 
may be so dried as to be in use for the 
table all the winter. Mr. Ray calls this 
species fairy ring Agaric or Scotch 
bonnets . 

Mr. Lightfoot supposes that this spe- 
cies is the mousseron of the’French, vrho 
use it in ragouts, instead of camnestris , 
and acknowledge it to be -equal in fla- 
vour, but more tough. The mousseron , 
however, has a very thick and fleshy 
pileus ; its gills are very narrow' and 
numerous, and fixed to the stem, which 
is thick and short. | 

4. Agaricus Cassareus (or imperial 
mushroom), is the most splendid of all 
the species. Its gills are fixed, of a 


bright golden yellow, and nearly orange 
under the edge of the pileus. They are 
regularly disposed four in a row; the 
pileus is a fine lake red, changing with 
age to a rich orange and buff, and every 
intermediate shade of those colours, 
which renders it very beautiful. It is 
common in Italy, where it is exposed in 
the markets for sale. The ancient Ro- 
mans esteemed it one of the greatest 
luxuries; and Juvenal and Martial have 
celebrated it as the vehicle whereby 
Claudius Ceesar was poisoned by his 
wife Agrippina. It is eatable, but its 
taste is not at all agreeable. It w T as 
first found wild in this country by Dr. 
Withering’s daughter, on the red rock 
plantations at Edgbaston, July 6th, 
791 ; and afterwards in September, 
1793; and in July, 1792, amongst moss 
in the fir-plantations at Tettenhall, Staf- 
fordshire. Dr. Withering enumerates 
five varieties. 

5. Agaricus deliciosus (delicious 
mushroom). Has gills decurrent, flame- 
coloured, narrow, regularly branched ; 
pileus rich red brown ; flesh nearly flat , 
but somewhat hollowed at the centre and 
the edge turned in, from one and a half 
to three inches over; ora?ige -colour ; 
stem orange , solid, tapering downwards , 
from one to two inches nigh , and a 
Quarter to three-eighths inch diameter; 
hollow with age; the juice is rich yel- 
low, which soon turns green. — It is 
found in the fir-plantations of Scotland, 
and in those of the barren hills at Barr, 
in Staffordshire. Dr. Smith also found 

* it at Hillingdon, Middlesex, under some 
fir-trees, and it also grows near Guild- 
ford. It is much esteemed in Italy, and 
exposed in the markets, and supposed 
to have been the Agaricus Cwsareus 
mentioned by the authors cited under the 
preceding article. Dr. Withering enu- 
merates three varieties, one of which 
affords, from every part of it when 
wounded, a copious discharge of yellow 
acrid juice. They are gathered in 
woods and dry pastures in September 
and October. 

6. Agaricus cinnamomeus (cinnamon 
mushroom). Has gills, four in a set , 
broad about the middle , deep tawny red , 
and fixed by claws; pileus convex but 
bossed , of a rich cinnamon colour, from 
one and a half to three and a half inches 
diameter; the stem hollow , cylindrical, 
silky , shining , two inches high , thick as 
a goose quill , of a fine full yellow colour. 
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— This is a species that is readily dis- 
tinguished by its cinnamon-colour. It 
is found in woods in September and 
October, and has a good flavour. 

/. Agaricus bulbosus (bulbous 
mushroom ). lias white, loose , irregu- 
lar gills; pileus convex , white, smooth, 
sometimes fringed at the edge ; four or 
Jive inches over; Jiesh white , spongy and 
very thick ; stem solid , cylindrical, 
smooth, white, four inches high, and 
half an inch or more in diameter; ring 
permanent, broad and white . — This spe- 
cies possesses all the parts belonging to 
the genus, and is well adapted to in- 
struct the learner in understanding 
them. It is found from spring to the 
end of autumn in rich soils, and also in 

f ardens, on the sides and at the base of 
otrbeds. Dr. Withering enumerates 
four varieties, found in woods about the 
roots of trees, and in pastures. In ma- 
turity, it plentifully emits a powder of 
the colour of Spanish snuff. It is not 
uncommon from October to December, 
in Edgbaston and Barr plantations, in 
the woods near Bath, and at Powick, 
near Worcester. Broiled and duly sea- 
soned, it is esteemed as delicious as an 
oyster. 

8. Agaricus ciiantarellos. Has 
its stem solid, often compressed ; gills 
decurrent, branched. — It may be safely 
eaten, but it is more tougn and less 
highly flavoured than some of the pre- 
ceding species. 

9. Agaricus procerus (or tall mush- 
room). — Is not uncommon on hedge- 
banks and dry pastures, and is some- 
times exposed to sale in Covent Garden 
Market. It may be distinguished from 
the genuine sort by the sponginess of 
its flesh, and from all others by its tall- 
ness, bulbous base, and by its fine large 
horizontal ring or ruffle. This plant, 
when preserved in pickle, is apt to run 
into the vinous fermentation. 

10. Agaricus piperatus (peppery 
mushroom). Has gills , pale, yellow, 
pinky , red, numerous in pairs; pileus 
dirty yellow white, woolly, depressed in 
the centre ; stem pale yellow . — This 
plant and its varieties, is met with in 
many parts of Europe, and though the 
moat acrid and suspicious of all the 
Agarics , is eaten in great quantities by 
the Russians. They fill large vessels 
with them in the autumn, season or 
pickle them with salt, and eat them the 


ensuing Lent. It is much eaten by in- 
sects and snails. 

11 Agaricus muscaritts (fly aga- 
ric). Has a large pileus , varying much 
in colour, white , red , or crimson ; con- 
vex sprinkled with downy warts, two to 
seven inches over. — This plant rises out 
of the ground inclosed within its brown 
studdea wrapper. It is found in pas- 
tures. The juice rubbed on walls and 
bed-posts destroys bugs; and in the 
north of Europe the inhabitants infuse 
it in milk, and set it in their windows, in 
order to poison the flies which taste it. 
This is the moucho-more of the Russians, 
Kamtschadales and Koriars, who use it 
for intoxication. They sometimes eat 
it dry, and sometimes immerse it in a 
liquor, made with the epilobium; and 
when they drink this liquor, they are 
seized with convulsions in all their 
limbs, followed with that kind of raving 
which attends a burning fever. They 
personify this mushroom , and if they are 
urged by its effects to suicide, or any 
dreadful crime, they pretend to obey its 
commands. To fit themselves for pre- 
meditated assassination, they recur to 
the use of the moucho-more . These 
fungi are collected in the hottest 
months, and hung up by a string in the 
air to dry; some dry of themselves on 
the ground, and are said to be far more 
narcotic than those artificially pre- 
served. Small deep-coloured speci- 
mens, thickly covered with warts, are 
also said to be more powerful than 
those of a larger size and paler co- 
lour. The usual mode of taking this 
fungus, is to roll it up like a bolus, 
and swallow it witnout chewing, 
which the Kamtschadales say would 
disorder the stomach. It is sometimes 
eaten fresh in soups and sauces, and 
then loses much of its intoxicating pro- 
perty. One large, or two small fungi, 
is a common dose to produce a pleasant 
intoxication for the whole day, particu- 
larly if water be drank after it, which 
augments the narcotic principle. The 
desired effect comes on one or two 
hours after taking the fungus. Giddi- 
ness and drunkenness result in the same 
manner as from wine or spirits. Cheer- 
ful emotions of the mind are first pro- 
duced; involuntary words and actions 
follow', and sometimes (at least) an en- 
tire loss of consciousness. It renders 
some remarkably active, and proves 
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highly stimulant to muscular action; 
by too large a dose, violent spasmodic 
effects are produced. So very exciting 
to the nervous system, in some indivi- 
duals, is this fungus, that the effects are 
often very ludicrous. If a person, under its 
influence, wishes to step over a straw or 
small stick, he takes a stride or a jump 
sufficient to clear the trunk of a tree; a 
talkative person cannot keep secrets or 
silence ; and one fond of music is perpe- 
tually singing. 

A powder of the root, or of that part 
of the stem which is covered by the 
earth, is recommended in epileptic cases, 
and externally applied for dissipating 
hard globular swellings, and for heal- 
ing ulcers. The dose is from half a 
scruple to one, taken three times a day 
in water; but a dram, administered 
once a day in vinegar, has been thought 
more efficacious. Dr. Withering enu- 
merates ten varieties of this species. 

The nature of this work does not re- 
quire that we should enter more mi- 
nutely into the consideration of the 
Agarics . The bare enumeration and 
description of the species would make 
a large volume. Those who have cu- 
riosity and courage to adventure on de- 
termining the qualities of others of this 
family, may consult the works of Per- 
soon, Withering, Decandolle, &e., &c., 
in which they will find ample informa- 
tion. But before commencing their 
experiments, we w r ould recommend to 
their attention the following circum- 
stance, related by Dr. Lindley. 

A lieutenant in the French army, ate 
some mushrooms, supposed to be of a 
wholesome kind, at ten in the morning; 
at seven in the evening he was attacked 
with severe colic; at ten his wife began 
to experience the same sensations, at- 
tended with nausea. In the course of 
the night they were both attacked with 
violent vomiting and purging, accompa- 
nied by intense thirst. This w r as suc- 
ceeded by severe cramps, and the pulse 
became hard, weak, rapid, and irre- 
ular. At ten the next morning the 
usband died, and the wife at six in 
the evening. But the persoA from 
whom the Agarics had been procured, 
as well as all his family, had eaten 
abundantly of them without inconveni- 
ence. Upon a careful inquiry, it ap- 
peared that the latter had well salted, 
then boiled for some time, and after- 


wards pressed the Agaric$\>e fore eating 
them — precautions which the unfortu- 
nate lieutenant had neglected.] 

In order to cultivate mushroom* , if 
there be no bed in your ow r n, or neigh- 
bouring garden, which produce them, 
you should look abroad in rich pastures, 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember (that being the season when 
they are naturally produced) : then you 
should open the ground about the roots 
of the mushrooms , where you will often 
find the earth full of small w T hite knobs, 
which are the offsets, or young mush- 
rooms; these should be carefully ga- 
thered, preserving them in lumps with 
the earth about them. This spawn 
cannot be found in the pasture, except 
at the season when the mushrooms are 
naturally produced ; but you may pro- 
bably find some in old dunghills, espe- 
cially where there has been much lit- 
ter, and the wet hath not penetrated to 
rot it; as likewise, by searching old 
hot-beds, it may be often found. It 
has the appearance of a white mould, 
shooting out in long strings, by which 
it may be easily known wherever it is 
met with: or it may be procured by 
mixing some long dung from the stable, 
which has not been thrown on a heap 
to ferment with strong earth, and put 
under cover to prevent wet getting to 
it ; the drier it be kept the sooner the 
spawn will appear, but this must not 
be laid so close together as to heat, for 
that will destroy the spawn. In about 
two months after the spawn will ap- 
pear, especially if the heaps be closely 
covered with old thatch, or such litter as 
has lain long abroad, so as not to ferment, 
then the beds may be prepared to re- 
ceive the spawn : these beds should be 
made of dung, in which there is good 
store of litter, but should not be thrown 
on a heap to ferment; that dung which 
hath lain spread abroad for a month or 
longer, is best. The beds should be 
made on dry ground, and the dung laid 
upon the surface; the width of the 
beds at bottom should be about two 
feet and a half or three feet, the length 
in proportion to the quantity of mush- 
rooms desired; then lay the dung 
about a foot thick, covering it about 
four inches with strong earth. Uuon 
this lay more dung, about ten inenes 
thick; then another layer of earth, still 
drawing in the sides of the bed, so as 
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form it like the ridge of a house, which 
may be done by three layers of dung 
and as many of earth. When the bed 
is finished, it should be covered with 
litter or old thatch, to keep out wet, as 
also to prevent its drying ; in this situ- 
ation it may remain eight or ten days, 
by which time the bed will be in a 
proper temperature of warmth to re- 
ceive the spawn; for there should be 
only a moderate warmth in it, great 
heat destroys the spawn, as will also 
wet; therefore, when the 6pawn is 
found, it should always be kept dry 
until it is used, for the drier it is, the 
better it will take in the bed. I had 
a parcel of this spawn once, which had 
lain near the oven of a stove upwards 
of four months, and was become so dry, 
that 1 despaired of its success; but I 
never have yet seen any which pro- 
duced so soon, nor in so great quantity. 

The bed being in a proper tempe- 
rature for the spawn, the covering of 
litter should be taken off, and the sides 
of the bed smoothed ; then a covering 
of light rich, but not wet earth, about an 
inch thick, should be laid all over the 
bed; upon this the spawn should be 
thrust, laying the lumps four or five 
inches asunder; then gently cover with 
light earth above half an inch thick, 
and put the covering of litter over the 
bed, laying it so thick as to keep out 
wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
when these beds are made in the spring 
or autumn, as the weather is in those 
seasons temperate, so the spawn will 
then take much sooner, and the mush- 
room# will appear perhaps in a month 
after making; but those beds which 
are made in summer, when the season 
is hot, or in winter, w’hen the weather 
is cold, are much longer before they 
produce. 

The great skill in managing of the 
beds is, in keeping them in a proper 
degree of moisture, never suffering 
them to be too wet During the sum- 
mer season the beds may be uncovered, 
to receive gentle showers of rain at 
proper seasons; and in long dry sum- 
mers, the beds should be now and then 
gently watered, but by no means suffer 
much wet to come to them. During 
Ihe w inter season they must be kept as 
<fry as possible, and so closely covered 
as to keep out cold. In frosty or very 
cold weather, if some warm litter, 
shaken out of a dung heap, be laid on, 


it will promote the growth of the 
mushrooms ; but this must not be laid 
next the bed, but a covering of dry 
litter between the bed and this warm 
litter; and as often as the litter is found 
to decay, it should be renewed; and, as 
the cold increases, the covering should 
be laid so much thicker. If these things 
are observed, there wall be plenty of 
mushrooms produced all the year, and 
of a much Wter sort than those ga- 
thered in the fields. 

From these beds, when they are de- 
stroyed, you should take the spawn for 
a fresh supply, which may be laid up 
in a dry place until the proper season 
of using it, which should not be sooner 
than five or six weeks, that the spawn 
may have time to dry before it is put 
into the bed, otherwise it will not suc- 
ceed well. 

Sometimes it happens, that beds thus 
made do not produce any mushrooms till 
they have lain five or six months, so 
that these beds should not be destroyed, 
though they should not at first answer 
expectation; for I have frequently 
known these to have produced great 
quantities of mushrooms afterw ard, and 
nave continued a long time in per- 
fection. 

[The accompanying Plate, 12, repre- 
sents the ground plan and section of 
the mushroom house at Woburn Ab- 
bey, which is similar to what is ge- 
nerally used in Germany for the culture 
of this vegetable; it w T as introduced 
into this country by Mr. Oldacrc, gar- 
dener to the late Sir Joseph Banks, and 
is undoubtedly the most successful 
means of bringing the mushroom to 
perfection during the winter months. 
The dimensions of this house are 
seventy feet by ten in the clear; the 
height of the front wall is about eight 
feet, and that of the back twelve feet. 
In this house there are rows of beds 
along the front wall, which are about 
four feet square each ; the partitions 
which divide the beds in the lengths, 
consist of brick-w r ork, and the shelves 
are supported by cast metal bars. There 
are also two tiers of beds that run along 
the back, as is indicated in the section, 
which are supported by cast metal 
bars, similar to those of the front. 
Along the floor of this house, imme- 
diately under the first tier of shelves, 
a quantity of dung or leaves is intro- 
duced, which assists in keeping up & 
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moist heat in this department, and ren- 
ders less fuel necessary. 

The best material for the beds are 
horse-droppings, and short litter recent 
from the stables ; to these may be added 
a small portion of sandy loom, which 
will better cement the other mate- 
terials together. Dung from the ride 
of a livery stable, or the round of a 
horse-mill, will be found superior for 
the production of mushrooms to that 
gathered from the stables : these ingre- 
dients must be spread on the floor of the 
house for a few days to dry, so that the 
moisture may evaporate before the ma- 
terials are formed into a bed. When 
the ingredients appear to be in a mo- 
derately dry 6tate, they may be formed 
into a bed, observing to beat them as 
compactly together as possible to the 
thickness of eight inches : a mallet 
should be used for this purpose, in 
order that every part of the beds may 
be rendered into a compact solid sub- 
stance. These beds shomd not be made 
of a greater thickness than that speci- 
fied, otherwise they will be subject to 
a strong fermentation, which will rot 
the materials, and render them less 
congenial to the vegetation of the 
spawn. If, on the other hand, they are 
made up of much less substance, they 
will not afford that degree of nourish- 
ment which is requisite for the ma- 
turity of the mushroom . When the 
beds appear a little more than luke- 
warm, which may be ascertained by 
placing a thermometer in the dung, 
and when this indicates from 80 to 90 
deg., the beds should be again beat, so 
that every part may be made as com- 
pact and solid as it will admit; it is 
upon the solidity of the materials, and 
proper fermentation, that the success 
of a crop depends ; as soon as the heat 
is as great as above-mentioned, there 
should be a number of holes, about 
three inches in diameter, and from 
seven to nine inches apart, made all 
over the surface of the beds. These 
holes will be the means of tempering 
the bed, and preventing a too strong 
fermentation taking place, which would 
render the beds unproductive ; they are 
likewise intended for depositing the 
spawn, which may be put in three or 
four days after they are made, pro- 
viding the temperature does not ex- 
ceed 80 or 90 deg. ; the spawning of the 
beds should be performed when the 


heat is on the decline, as if done, w hen 
in a strong degree of fermentation, 
the spawn would be injured and ren- 
dered abortive. This operation must 
not, however, be deferred until the heat 
is too much subsided. When the beds 
appear in a proper state for spawning, 
the holes previously made in them 
should be well crammed with the 
spawn, and their surface levelled, a^d 
left in this state until the spawn is be- 
ginning to vegetate, when they should 
be covered all over with light dry sandy 
loam, to the depth of two inches. 
Should the surface of the beds appear 
to get too dry for the running of the 
spawn freely, a sprinkling of water 
should be given occasionally; but ob- 
serve not to give much at a time, for 
fear of saturating or rotting the spawn. 
The mushrooms will generally begin to 
make their appearance in the course of 
seven or eight w T eeks after the spawn is 
deposited m the beds, and will con- 
tinue to produce good crops for several 
weeks : the successions must be kept 
up by the making of fresh beds as they 
appear to be required, which will pro- 
long the season from November un- 
til they can be procured in the open 
air. 

The Rev. Wm. Williamson, in a com- 
munication to the Horticultural So- 
ciety, read October 7th, 181 7, observes 
that the method of raising mushrooms 
by means of a stove, being so expensive 
as to be out of the reach of most, re- 
commends a more economical mode, 
which can be put in practice by any 
one, who is in the habit of raising 
either cucumbers or melons. 

Having made the melon-bed in the 
usual manner, when the burning heat 
is over, and the bed is ready to be 
earthed to a sufficient thickness, place 
spawn on the sides of the hills, and 
also on the surface of the bed, and then 
cover the whole with mould as usual, 
managing the melons exactly in the 
same manner as if the spawn were not 
there, not omitting even to tread it, as 
the compact loam is more congenial to 
the growih of the mushroom , than the 
light rich compost of the cucumber-bed . 
Tlie heat will soon cause the spawn to 
run, and extend itself through the 
dung, to the surface of the ground. In 
September or October following, when 
the melon-bine is decaying, the bed 
should be carefully cleaned, the glasses 
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put on, and kept close ; when the 
mould becomes dry, it must be fre- 
quently watered. The moisture coming 
up on the dry earth, produces a mode- 
rate heat, which soon causes the mush- 
rooms to appear in every part of the 
bed, in such abundance as even to pre- 
vent each other’s growth, frequently 
producing at one time two bushels 
from a frame ten feet by six, and some 
of them so large as to weigh nearly two 
pounds. 

The catsup extracted from mushrooms 
raised by the above method, is much 
superior to that commonly obtained 
from mushrooms produced naturally ; it 
is extremely high-coloured and of a 
much finer flavour. 

Mr. Jeeves has applied the pit of a 
small stove (formerly used for forcing 
flowers) to the raising mushrooms . 
The dung was placed in the bottom of 
the pit, and rammed tightly down to 
about the thickness of eighteen inches, 
the dung itself producing sufficient heat 
to set the spawn running, after it had 
been introduced in the usual manner j 
the bed was made up in September, and 
came into bearing in six weeks ; conti- 
nuing to produce regularly throughout 
the winter. On very frosty nights, a 
little fire was put into the flue. The 
mushrooms came up uniformly over every 
part of the bed, which was covered with 
straw (not sufficient to exclude the 
light), for the purpose of preserving 
moisture on the surface. 

When a daily supply is not wanted, a 
method of raising mushrooms might be 
adopted, and a sufficient quantity for a 
small family obtained by putting the 
dung and spawn into boxes of such a 
size as might be conveniently placed on 
the shelves, or other parts of green- 
houses or conservatories. 

Mushrooms may likewise be produced 
in a cellar, or any other vaulted place, 
with equal, and sometimes greater suc- 
cess as to crop, than in a shed or other 
building that is level with the surface of 
the earth. The same rules of manage- 
ment are to be observed as directed for 
the 6hed. The peculiar advantage of a 
cellar, is, that no fire is necessary, 
nnd less water, the application of which 
so frequently proves injurious. 

It is easy to grow mushrooms in the 
autumn, when the atmosphere is conge- 
nial to their growth; but for summer 
and winter produce, the delicate habits 


of the mushroom require a nicety of ma- 
nagement which few have been able to 
attain; and those who are best ac- 
quainted with the raising them, w r ell 
know how’ difficult it is to obtain a 
supply through all the seasons of the 
ear. The uncertainty in cold beds 
as arisen from the want of bottom 
heat, and from damp ; in houses w armed 
by fire-flues, it may be attributed to the 
arid state of the atmosphere. As mush- 
rooms disappear in tne fields for the 
season, after a single sharp frost, so it 
will be found difficult to recover a bed 
after it has once suffered any severe 
check. From attentively considering 
the habits of this vegetable in its na- 
tural state, and the causes of the fre- 

2 uent failure in obtaining crops, Mr. 

fallow, in his Work on Mushrooms , 
recommends the abandonment of the 
most uncertain dung-ridge culture, and 
also the use of fire-heat, and the substi- 
tution of the steam of hot dung in the 
mushroom house, thus forming an at- 
mosphere somewhat resembling that of 
those close foggy mornings, which the 
uneducated husbandman, from merely 
observing effects, calls 44 Mushroom 
Weather.” A damp heated atmosphere 
seems to be the desideratum to insure 
luxuriant crops throughout the year. 
Let the house for summer use face the 
north or norh-east ; for winter use the 
south or south-west. If the soil be wet, 
use the proper means to render the 
floor of the house perfectly dry. Build 
the back and ends of stone or brick, the 
front of inch board, plastered inside, and 
cover the roof witli a thick coat of 
thatch. Leave an opening at each end 
for the admission of air at pleasure. In 
the roof, form two or more windows of 
small size, for admitting light, when wa- 
tering or doing other work. Forma 
small door- way in the centre of the 
boarded front. From thence to the back 
wall there should be a trench eighteen 
feet wide and two feet deep, to be filled 
wnth hot dung whenever it may be ne- 
cessary to increase the heat and mois- 
ture of the house. Shelves may be 
placed against the back and end walls, 
and flues formed across the floor two 
feet deep by eighteen inches wride, co- 
vered with boards or flat stones, for re- 
ceiving the steam of the dung ; and other 
flues or vacuities may run along the 
ends and sides of the house at pleasure, 
by simply placing in an inclined posi- 
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tion, boards or flat stones against the 
walls. The bed in the floor of the 
mushroom house, and those on the 
shelves, are to be made of properly pre- 
pared dung in the usual manner, and 
the same as to the planting the spawn, 
&c. A uniform temperature is to be 
kept up in the house, by outside li- 
nings of fresh dung, leaves, or grass ; 
raised either only a few feet in height, 
or as high as the eaves of the root, as 
the season or other circumstances may 
require. 

This very certain and economical 
mode of raising mushrooms , may be 
proved in any common pit, or even 
frame, only substituting thatched boards 
for the glass sashes. 

Mr. Oldacre gives the following di- 
rections for breeding spawn for the 
mushroom beds: “To any quantity of 
fresh horse droppings mixed with short 
litter (as recommended for the beds), 
add one third of cow’s dung, and a 
small portion of earth to cement it to- 
gether; mash the whole into a thin 
compost, and then spread it on the floor 
of an open shed, and let it remain till 
it becomes firm enough to be formed 
into flat square bricks, which being 
done, set them on edge, and frequently 
turn them until half dry; then, with a 
dibble, make one or two holes in each 
brick, and insert in each hole a piece 
of good old spawn, the size of a common 
walnut ; the bricks should then remain 
until they are dry. This being com- 
pleted, level the surface of a piece of 
ground three feet wide, and of length 
sufficient to receive the bricks, on which 
lay a bottom of dry horse dung, six 
inches high; then form a pile by 
placing the bricks in rows one upon 
another (the spawn side uppermost), 
till the pile is three feet high; next 
cover it with a small portion of warm 
horse dung, sufficient in quantity to 
diffuse a gentle glow through the whole. 
When the spawn has spread itself 
through every part of the bricks, the 
process is ended, and they may be laid 
up in any dry place for use. Mtishroom 
spawn , n^ade according to this recipe, 
will preserve its vegetative power many 
years, if well dried before it is laid up; 
if moist, it will grow, and soon exhaust 
itself.” 

Aoathophyllum (from ayaS* s good, 
and <pvx\or a leaf. The leaf has a plea- 
sant smell, like cloves, which is the 


meaning of the Madagascar name, 
Ilaren-tsara). 

Class 11,1. Monogynia. Dodecandria. 

The characters are — Petals six; 
calyx truncate; drupe one-seeded- 

Agathophyllum aromaticcm (aro- 
matic raven^ara, or Madagascar nut- 
meg). Sonn. It., t. I27. Leaves 
stalked , alternate , ojovate , obtuse , coria- 
ceous, entire , smooth . — The ravensara is 
a large bushy tree, with a pyramidal 
head like the clove tree , and a reddish 
odorous bark; the wood is hard, heavy, 
w r hite, with some reddish fibres, and 
has no smell. Leaves alternate, sim- 
ple, oval, entire, sometimes a little 
pointed, but more often obtuse, smooth 
on both sides, whitish and somewhat 
glaucous underneath, of a firm texture 
like Ihose of the bay, wdth a strong lon- 

f itudinal nerve; they are on petioles 
alf an inch in length. Flowers ex- 
tremely small towards the end of the 
branches, in several little panicles, one 
terminating, and two or three axillary ; 
petals only half a line in length, with 
some short hairs on the outside. There 
is a single fruit at the end of each 
branch the size of a large cherry, 
shaped like a pear, with a roundish 
body ; it consists of a nut divided into 
six parts, in the same manner as the 
walnut is into four, covered with a hard 
coriaceous shell, and that with a thin 
recn shell or bark very closely n fi- 
eri ng to it ; botli these are aromatic; 
but the nut has an acrid biting taste, 
which is almost caustic. This tree 
bears at five or six years’ grow th, and 
flow r ers in January and February. The 
fruit is ten months in ripening. The 
natives of Madagascar gather it before 
it is ripe, as a spice, for the purpose of 
seasoning their meat. It nas a fine 
aromatic smell when fresh, and the 
caustic taste may be abated by keeping 
it some months, after which it may be 
thrown into boiling w'ater for four or 
five minutes, and then dried in the sun. 
The leaves may be prepared as a spice, 
in the same manner. Introduced in 
1823. May be increased by cuttings, 
which should be planted in a mixture 
of peat and loam, and plunged in the 
bnrx stove. 

Agathis (from etyuSts, because the 
flowers are collected in clusters). 

Class 21, 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. 
Nat. Ord. Conifercp. 

The characters arc — Male — anthers 
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many-celled ; female — scales imbricated , 
in a round cone , naked at back , per - 
si stent, monogynous ; pericarp* winged, 
united to the inside of scale; cotyledon* 
two, 

1. Agathis orjentalis (common 
dammar pine). Humph. 2, t. 5 7. Leave * 
elliptical, lanceolate , striated. — This is a 
large tree found on the very summits 
of the mountains of Amboyna, Temate, 
and in many of the Molucca Islands. 
Its timber is represented to be light and 
of inferior quality, wholly unfit ior any 
situation exposed to wet, but answering 
moderately well for in-door purposes. 
When young it has something of the 
aspect of a young cedar, which it is 
said also to resemble in its w ood. It is 
occasionally to be met with in this 
country in the hot-houses of the curious. 
The cuttings will strike readily by 
keeping them in a gentle bottom heat 
and a moist atmosphere. In Lord 
Grenville’s magnificent pinetum at 
Dropmore, is a specimen of this spe- 
cies in a state of the greatest luxu- 
riancy. This species is, however, of 
little use, except for the resin. 

Kumphius, in his Herbarium Am- 
boinense, gives the following account 
of the resinous substance produced by 
this tree, which is well-known in India 
under the name of Dammar-Puti, Dam - 
mar-Batu , or While Dammar . 

“ The pellucid resin which flows 
from this tree is at first soft and viscous, 
but within a few days it becomes hard 
as stone, and has all the transparency 
and whiteness of crystal, especially that 
which adheres to the trees, and it will 
sometimes hang from them in the shape 
of icicles; tliat which flows to the 
ground, however, becomes black, and 
mixed with extraneous matter. These 
icicles (as they may be called) are some- 
times as much as a palm in breadth, and 
a foot in length, and exhibit an elegant, 
striated appearance. For the first half 
year, the resin retains its white colour 
and transparency, but afterwards as- 
sumes a beautiful amber colour. It is 
brittle, and when broken, shines like 
glass. It is much harder than the sort 
known by the name of Dammara Se - 
lanica, and in some degree admits of 
being bent, but when pounded it is fria- 
ble. The product of the male trees is 
more white and pellucid, but dries more 
slowly, and exudes in a smaller quan- 
tity, whence little or none is collected 


from them. To force a supply of this 
substance, it is usual to make incisions 
in the lower part of the trunk with 
sharp knives. This occasions the form- 
ation of large knots in the wounded 
places, which protrude like heads, as in 
the maple , are covered with dammar , 
and put forth a number of branches. 

“ The peasants clear away the rub- 
bish around the feet of the trees, and 
dig holes, in order to collect the dammar 
free from impurities ,* where the roots 
rise, bare out of the ground, however, 
they are made knotty by incisions, and 
yield resin like other wounded parts of 
the tree, becoming covered with a sort 
of white bark. 

“ The smell of fresh and soft dammar 
is perfectly resinous, but when dry this 
substance does not emit any particular 
odour; thrown on burning coals, it 
gives out a smell partaking of turpen- 
tine and mastich, as does also the taste, 
though the latter is somewhat like the 
Canarium. It is very inflammable, and 
burns longer than tne Dammar Selan , 
but without any crackling, though it 
emits a great quantity of acidulous 
smoke, which produces a very unplea- 
sant effect on those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it 

“As the common dammar , sold in the 
market, is white and semi-transparent, 
as well as that collected from the knots 
of the lower part of ihe trunk, so is the 
latter changeable in its colour, varying 
from a reddish to a horny, and even to 
a black appearance ; it is, nevertheless, 
hard and pellucid, like the great masses 
and heads which hang from the thicker 
branches and oldest trees, for, as these 
cannot on account of their height be 
ascended, the masses hang on them the 
longer, and lose their original whiteness 
ana become of a horny colour. This 
circumstance is particularly remarkable 
on the dammar trees about Way, whence 
I am led to believe that the variations 
of colour proceed from the difference of 
the time of year, or from the interval 
that the masses remain in their native 
situations. 

“ In the year 1688, I sent a piece of 
dammar to the University of Leyden, 
which, in its form, resembled the head 
of an infant, and by artificial means 
had been made to assume something like 
features; but the nose was very ugly, 
and there were red marks near it, re- 
sembling streaks of blood. I have also 
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in my own possession a large white se- 
mi-transparent mass, whicli resembles 
an immense ox’s gall bladder. Some 
of the crystalline branches sent into 
Holland did not retain their colour, but 
became, there, of a sort of amber hue. 

“ The malav name of Dammar-Puli , 
and Dammar Batu , signifies stone resin , 
for it is the hardest of all the dammars , 
and approaches very near to the gum 
anxma*. Among the Ternaats it is called 
only Salo , or Salo Bobuda ; in Amboy- 
na, Carnal Camar , and Cama; about 
Lariqua, Isse; and about Grisecca, in 
Java, Dama. 

“ The medicinal uses of this resinous 
substance have not yet been discovered. 
Some of the people of Amboyna, how- 
ever (but I own 1 would not, myself, be | 
of the number), whose feet have been , 
wounded with thorns, or splinters of 
wood, have no sooner extracted the lat- 
ter than they have dropped into the 
punctured parts a drop or two of burn- 
ing dammar , which has prevented the 
formation of an ulcer, and scarcely cre- 
ated any pain in the callous, hard soles 
of the Iriaians. This species of dammar 
is not easily liquefied, except by means 
of an admixture of Calapp oil, or com- 
mon pitch. It is not found, however, to 
adhere well to the keels of ships, but is 
apt to fall off, and therefore does not 
answer the purpose of pitching; yet it 
deserves further trial, especially in a 
country where the want of pitch is at- 
tended with so much danger to naviga- 
tion ; other resins, indeed, will in some 
measure supply its place. To persons 
who write much (as clerks and secreta- 
ries), the dammar is of some use, for if 
they have occasion to scrape out a let- 
ter or a word, and will afterwards 
sprinkle a little of the powder on the 
place from which the erasure has been 
made, the paper is rendered smooth and 
susceptible of being again written on $ 
but the letters soon become faint 

“The Dammar Badja (called by the 
Ternaats Salo Calauo) is the same 
resin as that above described, but only 
the largest and most transparent pieces, 
which hang from the upper part of the 
trunk, free from impurities. That 
which is found at Batsiana and Hallem- 
paera never turns yeuow like the Am- 
boyna Dammar , but is almost always 
white, and very gradually acquires anv 
tinge of yellow; in taste and smell, 
however, it is the same, and collected 


| from the same kind of tree. This sort 
| alone is employed by the kings of the 
1 Moluccas as a sufTumitory, whence it 
I obtains the name of Royal Dammar , 

I and the common people are prohibited 
from using it. 

“There is some amusement in ob- 
serving people unacquainted w r ith this 
substance, who, meeting with it in the 
shops, take it to be lump sugar ; as it is 
sold at a very cheap rate, the purcha^ 
sers 6eek out the first comer to enjoy 
a taste of it, but immediately discover 
their mistake. 

“ In books of voyages, we sometimes 
i read of large quantities of mastich being 
found in these islands, but the substance 
alluded to is no other than the Dammar 
Batu, which, when burnt, emits the 
same smell.” 

2. Agathis Australis (Kawriepine). 
Leaves ovale , oblong , smooth , not striated. 
— The Agathis Australis may justly be 
ranked as one of the finest timber trees 
which New Zealand produces, often 
rising to the amazing height of one 
hundred and forty feet, with a diameter 
near the base, of four to seven feet. 
Its trunk is straight and even-grained, 
rendering it very suitable for ship 
masts. The tree yields, both by inci- 
sion and spontaneously, vast quantities 
of a pure and limpid resin, which soon 
hardens on exposure to the air. An ex- 
tensive cabinet-maker has tried this 
resin in varnishing, and declares that it 
is eaual, if not superior, to the best 
copal varnish. This valuable resin is 
deserving of attention, as an article of 
commerce. 

The Horticultural Society w T ere fortu- 
nate in obtaining a living plant of the 
Agathis Australis , which is now se- 
veral feet high, it was brought home 
by Captain Downie, under whose order 
two snips were sent by Government 
some time ago, for the purpose of pro- 
curing timber fit for ship-building. 
The immense spars requisite tor making 
the top-masts of the larger classes of 
ships in the navy, had become so extra- 
vagant in price, and so scarce in Europe, 
that it was necessary to look for them 
elsewhere. Captain Cook had men- 
tioned in his voyage, that he thought 
the timber he had seen in New Zea- 
land, if light enough, would make the 
finest masts in the world; persons, 
who subsequently visited the island had 
confirmed the opinion, and a small spar 
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which was brought from thence to 
England by the Catherine, whale ship, 
was much approved of, and purchased 
for a fore-top-gallant mast for the Dro- 
medary. It was well tried during its 
return to its native country, and proved 
itself to be, in seaman’s phrase, a stick 
of first rate quality. 

It may be proper here to observe, 
that two kinds of trees are known in 
New Zealand, which, from the circum- 
stances of their growing to an immense 
height without a branch, are considered 
fit for masts of large ships ; the one is 
called Kaikaterre , the other Cowry , 
Kawrie , or Cowdy. The Kaikaterre 
( Dacrydium Taxi folium ), is found in 
low swampy ground, frequently on the 
banks of nvers, and is on that account 
easy to procure j it produces a leaf like 
the yew, and a red berry. The cowry , 
to which the inhabitants of the island 
give a decided preference, grows on dry 
ound, and often on the tops of the 
ehest hills ; its leaf, though consider- 
ably larger, is not unlike that of our 
box tree ; it produces a cone, and yields 
abundance of resin. Some of the cowry 
trees rise one hundred feet from the 
ground, without a single branch, and 
afterwards headed almost as umbra- 
geously as the time ; the stems of others 
not so tall, give a circumference of forty 
feet. The cowry w^as the timber whicn 
the Dromedary was directed, if possible, 
to bring home, and as it is requisite 
that every spar fit to make a top-mast 
for the larger ships of the navy should 
be from seventy-four to eighty-four feet 
long, from twenty-one to twenty-three 
inches in diameter, and perfectly 
straight, the success of the attempt, in 
a great measure, depended upon the 
proximity of the trees to the water’s 
edge, and also in no small degree upon 
the friendly disposition of the natives. 
The ground is generally under cultiva- 
tion, producing potatoes, degenerated 
turnips, and cabbages, while the sur- 
rounding hills, w'hicn, from their height 
and diversity of shape, form a splendid 
piece of scenery, are covered with 
wood; and the cowry , whose loftiness 
and richness of foliage, distinguishes it 
from the other trees in the forest, grows 
in great abundance. 

Agathosma (from good, and 

smell). 

Class 5 , 1 . Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Diosmea. 


The characters are — Calyx free- 
parted; petals ten , unequal , inserted in 
the calyx ; nectary flve-lobed, inserted in 
the calyx. 

1. Agathosma hispidum (rough- 
leaved agathosma). Leaves three cor- 
nered , blunt , spreading , villous , hispid ; 
umbels terminal . — An ornamental green- 
house plant, with white flowers, which 
it produces plentifully in the months of 
July and August. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. May be increased 
by cuttings. Introduced in 1786. 

2. Agathosma villosum (shaggy 
agathosma). Leaves aggregate , linear , 
lanceolate , glandular , imbricated , chan- 
neled , villous ; heads of branches termi- 
nal . — A proliferously branched heath- 
like shrub, with numerous, small, rose- 
purple flowers. It is one of the pret- 
tiest and liveliest flowered of the genus, 
and continues in bloom most part of 
the spring and summer. The present 
species has been very generally mis- 
taken for Agathosma rubrum by our 
gardeners and nursery-men, so much so 
mat we have never met with it in any 
of our collections under its real name. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Introduced in 1780. 

3. Agathosma tetragonum (square- 
branched agathosma). Leaves ovate , 
imbricated four ways , ciliated ; flowers 
solitary , terminal . — A small plant, with 
wdiitc flowers. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is readily increased by 
cuttings. Introduced in 1789. 

4. Agathosma ciliatum (ciliated 
agathosma). Leaves ciliated , carina - 
ted , lanceolate . — A branching heath- 
like shrub, with small white upright 
flowers, which it produces very early in 
the spring. Requires the treatment of 
the Cape heaths , and is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. Introduced by Mr. 
Masson, in 1774, from the Cape of 
Good Hope.] 

5. Agathosma rubrum (red aga- 
thosma). Leaves three-cornered , smooth 
below , dotted in two rows , mucronate; 
segments of calyx smooth . — This sort 
seldom rises above three feet in height, 
and spreads out into many branches ; 
the leaves are smooth, and resemble 
those of the heath , and this plant from 
thence had the name of Erica JEthio- 
pica , fyc., given it by Plunk et; the 
' flowers are produced in clusters at the 

ends of the branches. It is a hardy 
green-house shrub. A native of the 
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Cape of Good Hope. Introduced in 
1752. 

[6. Agatiiosma imbricatum (imbri- 
cated agathosma). Leaven aggregate, 
imbricated , fringed, dotted, ovate, 
acuminate; head s of branches termi- 
nal, umbe'led. — A snrub two to three 
feet in height, with pale purple flow- 
ers. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Introduced in 1774. 

7. Agathosma pilchellum (blunt- 
leaved agathosma). Bot Mag. 1. 13-57- 
Leaves ovate, obtuse, glandular , ere - 
nate, smooth; flowers axillary, in pairs. 
— This species is a very beautiful little 
shrub, three feet in height, producing 
its lively flowers in great profusion 
throughout most part of the summer. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Increased by cuttings, which require 
to be protected from frost. Introduced 
into the Kew Gardens in 1787. 

8. Agathosma acuminatum (acumi- 
nate agathosma). Leaves alternate , ag- 
gregate, acuminate, subcordate, dotted, 
pubescent ; flowers in terminal umbelled 
branches.— A shrub one to two feet in 
height, with white or pale blue flow- 
ers, which are produced from April to 
July. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Introduced in 1812. 

9. Agathosma ovatum (oval-leaved 
agathosma). Bot. Mag. t. 1616. Leaves 
opposite , ovate, entire, smooth , revolute 
at edge , beneath rusty with dots. — This 
species of agathosma has considerable 
affinity with agathosma pulchellum, but 
its leaves arc opposite, quite entire at 
the margin, are more obtuse, and, espe- 
cially when dry, are rolled back at the 
sides, which makes them appear much 
narrower than they really are ; the flow- 
ers are more scattered and not collected 
towards the extremities of the branches; 
petals white, but being tipped with 
red on the outside, the plant therefore 
looks the prettiest when many of the 
flowers are yet unexpanded. The leaves 
of both are particularly strong scented, 
and are (with perhaps several other 
species of agathosma), indiscriminately 
used by the Hottentots,under the name 
of Bucku, mixed with grease to per- 
fume their bodies with. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Introduced in 
1790. Requires the shelter of a green- 
house, and the same treatment as other 
Cape evergreen plants. 

10. Agathosma virgatum (twiggy 
agathosma). Leaves erect, very nar- 


row, blunt. — This species is two feet in 
height with manv branches ; the flow- 
ers are white, wfiich it produces very 
plentifully from March to July. A na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. Intro- 
duced in 1820. 

11. Agathosma bifurca (two fur- 
row-leaved agathosma). Leaves linear , 
erect, with two furrows beneath , apex 
recurved. A shrub with white flowers. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12. Agathosma cerefolium (chervil- 
scented agathosma). Leaves imbricate , 
spreading , lanceolate, ciliate; head s 
terminal, Jive stamens sterile. — A shrub, 
two feet high, the leaves, wdien bruised, 
smell like chervil. The flowers are 
small and white, and are produced freely 
from April to August. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced in 
1700. 

13. Agatiiosma erecta (erect aga- 
thosma). Leaves imbricated , dotted 
beneath, blunt. — A very pretty shrub, 
tw o feet high, with pale violet-coloured 
flowers. It is a native of the Cape. 
Introduced in 1 820. 

14. Agatiiosma pubescens (do\my 
agathosma). Leaves aggregate, ob- 
tuse, oval, ciliated, spreading glandular ; 
heads of branches terminal. — Is about 
two feet high, the flowers are white. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Introduced in 1807. 

15. Agathosma bruniades (brunia- 
like agathosma). Leaves scattered, 
awl-shaped, dotted. — A shrub two feet 
high with lilac flowers. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 
in 1820. 

16. Agathosma linifolia (flax- 
leaved agathosma). Leaves acute, li- 
near, full of dots , fringed. — Two feet 
high, with white flowers. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, wiience it 
was introduced in 1823. 

17. Agathosma squammosa (scaly- 
leaved agathosma). Leaves blunt, mi- 
nutely fringed, with scales beneath, con- 
cave. — A native of the Cape, where it is 
a shrub tw r o feet in heisnt, with white 
flowers. Introduced in 1818. 

18. Agathosma Ventenatiana (Ven- 
tenat’s agathosma). Leaves lanceo- 
late , keeled , hairy beneath . — This is a 
very pretty looking shrub, producing a 
number of pale purple flowers at the 
commencement of spring. It it easily 
propagated by cuttings and was intro- 
duced in 1794. 
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19. Aoathosma crenatum (crenated 
agathosma). Leaves ovate , crenate, 
dotted beneath ; flowers axillary , soli- 
tary. — A very ornamental species, pro- 
during its white flowers from January 
to March. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; where, according to 
Thunberg, it is one of the species used 
by the Hottentots to mix amongst their 
ointments, and which he observes, gives 
them so disagreeable, so fetid, and at 
the same time so rank an odour, that 
sometimes he could not bear the smell 
of the Hottentots that drove his wag- 
gon. They first dry the plant in the 
shade, and afterwards over the fire, be- 
fore it is pulverized. Introduced in 
1774. 

20. Agathosma obtusa (blunt-leaved 
agathosma). Leaves scattered , oblong - 
lanceolate , blunt , somewhat keeled . — 
This is a beautifiil little shrub. A na- 
tive of the Cape. It flowers here in 
the spring very freely. Masson is said 
to have introduced it in 1774. As it is 
readily increased by cuttings, it is be- 
come pretty generally cultivated. The 
leaves have a smell which to some per- 
sons is not pleasant. It requires the 
common green-house protection, and is 
by no means tender or delicate in its 
constitution. The soil should be a mix- 
ture of peat and loam in equal propor- 
tions. 

21. Agathosma orbicularis (orbi- 
cular-leaved agathosma). Leaves or- 
bicular; branches villous . — A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, wdth white 
flowers ; the stamens are twice the 
length of the corolla. Introduced, 1790.] 

All these plants are propagated by 
cuttings, which may be planted during 
any of the summer months, in pots 
filled with light fresh earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, 
where they should be shaded in the 
day time from the sun, and frequently 
refreshed with water. In about two 
months the cuttings will have taken 
root, when they should be each trans- 
planted into a small pot, and placed in 
a shady situation until the plants have 
taken fresh root, when they may be 
placed among other exotic plants, in a 
sheltered situation: these plants may 
remain abroad until the beginning of 
October or later, if the season con- 
tinues favourable, for they only require 
to be sheltered from frost ; so that in a 
dry airy green-house they may be pre- 

VOL. I. 


served very well in winter, and in sum- 
mer they may be exposed to the open 
air with other green-nouse plants. 

Agave (from 'Ayovo?, admirable, glo- 
rious, which this genus may well be 
said to be from its size, its appearance, 
and the beauty of the flowers). In my- 
thology, Agave is the name of one of 
the Nereids. 

Class 6, 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. — Coronaries . Bromeliacets . 
Juss. 

The characters are — The flower has 
no calyx y is funnel-shapedy and of one 
leafy which is cut at the brim into six 
equal segments; the oblong germen is 
situated below the flowery upon which 
rests the slender sty ley which is extended 
a considerable length beyond the petals t 
and is crowned by a three-cornered 
stigma; this is attended by six erect 
staminay of the same lengthy crowned by 
narrow summits ; after the floicer is 
past, the germen becomes an oblong 
three-cornered seed-vessely having three 
cells y which are filled with flat seeds. 
Linnceus has separated the plants of 
this genus from tne aloe f to which they 
had been joined by former botanists, 
because the stamina and style in these 
flowers are extended much longer than 
the corolla, and the corolla rest upon 
the germen, which in the aloe are not 
so. We may also mention another 
difference in the growdh of the plants, 
by which they may be distinguished 
before they flower; which is, all the 
plants of this genus have their centre 
leaves closely folding over each other, 
and embracing the flower stem which 
is formed in the centre; so that these 
never flower until all the leaves arc ex- 
panded, to give the stem its liberty to 
advance, and wdicn the flow r er is past, 
the plants die. Whereas, the flower 
stem of the alocy is produced on one 
side of the heart or centre of the plant, 
so they flow er annually, and the leaves 
are always more expanded than those 
of this genus. 

[The true aloes belong to another na- 
tural order; the Asphodelcfpy w r hieh are 
named after asphodel, or king's spear , 
of wdiich there are several varieties, na- 
tives of the south of Europe. That fa- 
mily all contain active principles, some 
of which are merely pungent, as in the 
onion tribe; others mild, by being 
blanched underground, as in common 
asparagus ; and others again, arc strongly 
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medicinal and used as drugs, as the aloes 
ofZocotora and Barbadoes. Some of that 
family grow to be very large trees, as, 
for instance, the dragon-tree ( Dracaena 
Draco), from which the gum-dragon of 
the druggists* shops is procured. One 
specimen of that, in the Canary Isles, is 
mentioned as being about seventy-two 
feet high, and fourteen feet in diameter 
at the base. Its history, as a large 
tree, extends back more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

The agave belongs to the pine-apple 
tribe ( Bromeliace <e), which contains no 
such giants as that which has been 
mentioned, and none of their pungent 
aualities. The whole are natives of 
America, though many of them have 
been transplanted to other parts of the 
world.] 

1. Agave Americana (common Ame- 
rican agave). Bot. Rep. 438. Stem- 
less; leaves toothed , spiny , scape 

branched; tube of corolla contracted in 
the middle; stamina longer than the 
corolla. — The common American agave 
(or great American aloe , as it is com- 
monly called), has been long preserved 
in the English gardens, where, for 
many years past, there have been seve- 
ral of the plants in flower. When 
they are vigorous, the stems generally 
rise upwards of twenty feet high, and 
branch out on every side, so as to form 
a kind of pyramid, composed of green- 
ish yellow flowers, which stand erect, 
and come out in thick clusters at every 
joint The seeds do not come to ma- 
turity in England. When these plants 
flower, they make a fine appearance, 
and continue a long time in beauty, if 
they are protected from the cold in au- 
tumn ; for there will be a succession of 
new flowers produced, near three 
months in favourable seasons. It has 
been generally believed, that this 
lant does not flower till it is an hun- 
red years old ; but this is a great mis- 
take, for the time of its flowering de- 
pends on its growth; so that in hot 
countries, where it grows fast, and ex- 
pands many leaves every season, it will 
flower in a few years; but in colder 
climates, where the growth is slow, it 
will be much longer before it shoots 
up a stem, [The agave bears some 
resemblance to the pine-apple in its 
leaves, only they are thicker, stiffer, 
and less numerous ; but it produces no j 
edible fruit. The outside leaves stand 


round in a star, or crown ; and the mid- 
dle consists of a thick spire of leaves, 
so firmly twisted together, that the 
edges of the one impress the others 
with a seal. The points are armed 
with very strong spines; so that the 
plant is truly formidable, and answers 
well for hedges, only it occupies consi- 
derable breadth. With us it is culti- 
vated only as an ornamental plant, and 
is generally Set in large pots or tubs, 
though it bears the open air in the 
milder districts, all the year round. 
Indeed, it is apt to suffer more from the 
constant soaking of the rain, wdiichgeU 
into the central spire and rots the plant 
The scape, or flowering stem, ris.es 
from the centre of the tuft of leaves; it 
is smooth and green, and the branches 
that bear the individual clusters of 
flowers come off very gracefully in dou- 
ble curves, which have the bend down- 
ward near the stalk, and upward near 
the flowers. The appearance is not 
unlike that of a majestic candlestick, 
with successive branches, for a great 
portion of its height; and tall as the 
stem is, the form of the leaves give it 
the appearance of great stability. 

Cortusus is said to have been the first 
European who possessed the great Ame- 
rican aloe , and that was in the year 
1561. Gerard, in his Herbal of 1597, 
speaks of it merely from report. Par- 
kinson ( Theatr . p. 150, printed in 1640), 
gives an account of its flowering at 
Avignon and Rome, but is silent as to 
its being in the English gardens. It 
flowered at Paris in 1663 and 1664. 
Mr. Versprit, of Lambeth, had one fif- 
teen feet high, and in flower (about 
1698), which was then a great rarity 
here. Two other plants flowered about 
1714 at Hampton Court Mr. Cowell, 
however, asserts, that the plant which 
flowered in his garden, at Hoxton, in 
1729, was the first which had been seen 
in England: those which are mentioned 
above, not being the true great Ameri- 
can aloe. Another flowered in 1737 , 
at Eaton Hall, in Cheshire, the seat of 
Sir Robert Grosvenor, Bart, and there 
is a plate of it, dedicated to Sir Robert, 
by his gardener, John Fosse. By the 
inscription on the print (one of which is 
preserved in the British Museum), it ap- 
pears, that it opened the crown for 
flowering on June 5; the stem-bud ap- 
peared tne 15th, and grew five inches 
anday for some weeks. The flower- 
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branches were perfected in twelve 
weeks, and then it was at a stand for a 
month, whilst the flower-buds were 
forming. The number of flowers was 
about 1050. Two agaves flowered at 
Hampton Court, in 174 3; they were 
about fifty years old, and their heights 
were twenty-seven and twenty-four feet 
The flower-stem appeared on the third 
of June, was in perfection the middle of 
August, and continued blooming to the 
middle of October. A plant which 
flowered near Carlsbad, in 1754, was 
twenty-six feet high, and produced 
twenty-eight branches, which bore 
above three thousand flowers. An- 
other flowered in 1760, in the royal 
garden at Fredericksberg, in Denmark, 
which was twenty-two feet high $ it had 
nineteen branches and more than four 
thousand flowers. Two plants blos- 
somed at Smith's nursery, Dalston, 
near Hackney, in September, 1790. 
In 1826, a fine specimen of this plant 
flowered in the green-house of the Ho- 
nourable Newton Fellowes, at Egge- i 
ford, attaining the height of thirty ieet; 
the stem was seventeen inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, and its appear- 
ance was that of a chandelier, thirty- 
eight branches springing from the main 
■ton, on which was counted five thou- 
sand flowers and flower buds; one 
branch alone had two hundred and 
sixty-one buds. A specimen of the 
American aloe in flower, was exhibited 
a short time ago at the Colosseum, in 
Regent's Park, London. It was about 
twenty-five feet in height; and the pa- 
nicle, or bunch of flowers, which, ac- 
cording to the habits of the tribe, fade 
off at bottom as others come into 
flower at top, was, at some times, up- 
wards of twelve feet. — Tropical Ame- 
rica is the native habitat of the plant ; 
but it grows wild, or is acclimated in Si- 
cily, tne south of Spain and Italy, and 
i* much used in the latter country, 
planted in vases, as an ornament to 
piers, parapets, and about houses. About 
Milan and other towns in Lombardy, 
where it will not endure the winter, 
they use imitations of copper so well 
formed and painted, as to be readily 
mistaken for the original. In France 
end Germany it is very common, and in 
this country it formerly used to be the 
tj-gnlar companion of the orange, myr- 
tle, and pomegranate, then our prin- 
cipal greenhouse plants. The Ameri- 


can agave is planted in Catalonia, 
along the road sides as hedges, and 
flowers at the ninth or tenth years. In 
France (at Perpignan), it flowers very 
seldom. When tne scapes are young, 
or about twelve or fifteen feet high, and 
the pedicles not yet developed, they pre- 
sent the appearance of gigantic shoots 
of asparagus . When full grown they 
attain the height of twenty-five, thirty, 
or forty feet, and this in the course of 
eight or ten days. The flowering of 
this plant used to be considered a very 
rare occurrence, but the specimens be- 
ing now more numerous in this coun- 
try, its interest as a marvel has, conse- 
quently, fallen off ; but the uses of the 
plant still continue. 

There hardly exists a race of savages 
upon the face of the earth who cannot 
prepare some kind of beverage from 
the vegetable kingdom. The miserable 
hordes who wander in the forests of 
Guay ana, make an agreeable emulsion 
from the different palm-tree fruits. The 
inhabitants of Easter Island, exiled on 
a mass of arid rocks, without springs, 
besides the sea water, drink the juice 
of the sugar cane . The natives of 
India, lay the palm-trees under contri- 
bution for their arrack; and the hemp, 
for that still more intoxicating and per- 
nicious liquid, which they call bang . 
The most part of civilized nations draw 
their drinks from the same plants which 
constitute the basis of their nourish- 
ment ; and the old continent affords us 
no instance of vine plantations but to 
the west of the Indus. But in the new 
continent we have the example of a 
people, who not only extract liquors 
from the amylaceous and sugary sub- 
stance of the maize , the manioc , and ba- 
nanas, or from the pulp of several spe- 
cies of mimosa , but who cultivate ex- 
pressly a plant of the family of the 
ananas , to convert its juice into a spi- 
rituous liquor, which is called pulque . 
On the interior table land, and in the 
intendency of Puebla, and in that of 
Mexico, through a vast extent of coun- 
try, the eye reposes only on fields 
planted with pittes or maguey. This 
plant, of a coriaceous and prickly leaf, 
which, with the cactus opuntia, has be- 
come wild since the sixteenth century 
throughout all the south of Europe, the 
Canary Islands, and the Coast of Africa, 
gives a peculiar character to the Mexi- 
can landscape. What a contrast of ve- 
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getable forms between a field of grain, 
a plantation of agave, and a group of 
battanas, of which the glossy leaves are 
constantly of a tender and delicate 
green! Under every zone, man, by 
multiplying certain vegetable produc- 
tions, modifies at will the aspect of the 
country under cultivation. 

The agaves are planted in rows, at a 
distance of fifty- eight inches from each 
other. The plants only begin to yield 
the juice, which goes hv the name of 
honey, on account of the sugary prin- 
ciple with which it abounds, when the 
hampe is on the point of its develop- 
ment. And as the plant is destroyed, 
if the incision he made long before the 
flowers would naturally have developed 
themselves, it is of great importance 
for the cultivator to know exactly the 
period of efflorescence. Its proximity 
is announced by appearances which the 
experienced cultivator readily under- 
stands. He goes daily through his 
agave plantations to mark the plants 
that approach efflorescence; and if he 
has any doubt, he applies to the experts 
of the village — old Indians, who, from 
longer experience, have a judgment or rap 
ther tact more securely to be relied on. 

About the age of eight years in ge- 
neral, hut in good soils so early as five, 
and in had not till eighteen, a* maguey 
begins to give signs of the development 
of its hampe. They then prepare to 
collect the juice of which the pulque is 
made. They cut the corazon or bundle 
of central leaves, and enlarge, insen- 
sibly, the wound, covering it with la- 
teral leaves, which they raise by draw- 
ing them close and tying them at the 
extremities. In this wound the vessels 
appear to deposit all the juice which 
would have formed the colossal hampe 
loaded with flowers. This is a true ve- 
getable spring that keeps running for 
two or three months, and from which 
the Indian draws three or four times 
a-day. We may judge of the quickness 
or slowness of the motion of the juice, 
by the quantit y of honey extracted from 
the maguey at different times of the 
day: a plant commonly yields, in 
twenty-four hours, two hundred and 
forty-tw o cubic inches, nearly equal to 
eight pints, of which three are obtained 
at sun-rise, two at mid-day, and three 
at six in the evening. A very vigorous 
plant sometimes yields about seven 
quarts, or four hundred and fifty-four 


cubic inches per day, for from four to 
five months, wnich amounts to the enor- 
mous quantity of sixty-seven thousand 
one hundred and thirty cubic inches, 
supplied by a plant scarcely five feet in 
height. 

This abundance of juice, produced by 
a maguey of this size, is so much the 
more astonishing, as the agave planta- 
tions are in the most arid grounds, and 
frequently on banks of rocks, hardly 
covered with vegetable earth. The 
honey, or juice of the agave, is of a very 
agreeable sour taste. It easily fer- 
ments, on account of the sugar and mu- 
cilage which it contains. To accelerate 
this fermentation, they add, how r evcr, a 
little old and acid pulque. The opera- 
tion is terminated in three or four days. 
The vinous beverage, wiiich resembles 
cider, has an odour of putrid meat, ex- 
tremely disagreeable; hut Europeans 
who have been able to get over the 
aversion which this fetid odour inspires, 
prefer the pulque to any other liquor. 
They consider it as stomachic, strength- 
ening, and especially as very nutritive; 
and it is recommended to lean persons. 

A very intoxicating brandy is formed 
from the pulque, which is called mexical 
or aguardiente de maguey. The Spa- 
nish colonial government prohibited its 
use, as prejudicial to the Spanish 
brandy trade, but such quantities of it 
were manufactured, that the whole im- 
portation of brandy into Mexico alone, 
amounted to thirty-two thousand bar- 
rels. The inconsiderate indulge in the 
use of the intoxicating spirit, to the 
•same excess as they do in spirits from 
gram , potatoes , beet -root, and other ve- 
getables in Europe. The people of all 
countries are too fond of using such 
pernicious beverages. 

But the maguey is not only the wine 
of the Aztecs, it can also supply the 
place of the hemp of Asia, and the 
papyrus of the Egyptians. The paper 
on which the ancient Mexicans painted 
their hieroglvphical figures was made 
of the fibres of agave leaves, macerated 
in water, and disposed in layers like 
the Egyptian papyrus, and the mulberry 
of the South Sea Islands. M. Hum- 
boldt brought home with him several 
fragments of Aztec manuscripts written 
on maguey papers, of a thickness so 
different, that some of them resemble 
pastel>oard, while others resembled 
Chinese paper. These fragments are so 
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much the more interesting, as the only 
hieroglyphics which exist at Vienna, 
Rome, and Veletri, are on Mexican 
stag skins. The leaves of agave are 
very useful as a succedaneum for soap. 
For this purpose, after being cut, they 
are passed between the rollers of a mill 
with their point foremost; and the 
juice being conducted into wide, shal- 
low receivers, through a coarse cloth or 
strainer, it is exposed to a hot sun, 
until the aaueous part being exhaled, 
it is reducea to a thick consistence. It 
may then be made up into balls, with 
the help of lye ashes. It will lather 
with salt water as well as fresh. This 
soap may also be prepared by pounding 
the leaves in a wooden mortar, and then 
expressing the juice, which may be 
brought to a consistence by the sun, or 
by boiling. One gallon of juice thus 
prepared, will yield about one pound of 
a soft extract. The juice, in both these 
ways, must be carefully strained; and 
the extract must never * be combined 
with tallow or other unctuous materials. 
The leaves are also used for scow r erin<j 
pewter, and other kitchen utensils, and 
floors. The inward spongy substance 
of the decayed stalk is used for tinder. 
The fibres of the leaves, separated by 
bruising and steeping in water and after- 
wards beating them, make a strong thread 
for' common uses. The thread w hich is 
thus obtained from the maguey is known 
in Europe by the name of pile thread , 
and is preferred by naturalists to every 
other, because it is less subject to tw ist. 
The juice which the agave yields, w hen 
it is still far from the period of efflores- 
cence, is very acrid, and is successfully 
employed as a caustic in the cleansing 
of wounds. The prickles wdiich termi- 
nate the leaves served formerly, like 
those of the cactus , for pins and nails to 
the Indians. The root, prepared with 
sugar, is made into sweetmeats. The 
leaves of the plant form the roofs of 
some of the Indian houses — the stalks 
their props and rafters. The flower- 
buds are eaten, boiled or pickled. The 

{ >lant attains a great size ; some of the 
eaves measure ten feet long, fifteen 
inches wide, and eight thick. From 
what we have related respecting the 
use of the different parts of the maguey , 
it would appear, that next to the maize 
and potato , this plant is the most useful 
of all the productions with which na- 


ture has supplied the mountaineers of 
equinoxial America. 

Varieties of the common American 
agave , with gold and silver striped 
leaves, are now pretty common in the 
English gardens. 

Very few of the variety with yellow- 
edged leaves have yet blossomed. We 
have an account of one at Sir James 
Lake's, in Edmonton, which was eighty 
years old, and the height of the flower- 
ing stem was tw r enty-one feet The 
top bud of the stem appeared on the 
6th of June, 17H5; it was in full bloom 
on the 12th of September, and out of 
bloom on the 19tn. In the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, there is a very 
large variegated agave , which came out 
of the Sherardian collection, at Eltham, 
and belonged to Dr. Walker, the founder 
of the Garden. It must, therefore, be 
more than sixty years old, and has not 
yet produced flowers. 

The varieties with striped leaves are 
most handsome, but they do not flower 
so readily. Indeed, none of them can 
be made to flower in this country with- 
out artificial heat.] 

2. Agave vivipara (viviparous or 
childing agave). Stemless ; leaves 
toothed. — This never grows to a large 
size; it is so tender that it will not 
thrive out of the stove even in sum- 
mer ; and as it never produces off-sets 
or suckers from the roots, it cannot be 
propagated that way except when in 
flower, when there will be an abun- 
dance of them. Thev require a light 
sandy earth, and should have little wet 
in winter, but may be gently w atered 
twice a week in summer, and be allowed 
a great share of free air. Every sum- 
mer they must be shifted, but not have 
large pots, and have fresh earth ; unless 
the roots are confined, the plants will 
not thrive. This plant grows in St. 
Domingo and Jamaica, and its resinous 
juice forms a part of the caballine aloes 
of the shops. [Mr. Miller cultivated it 
in 1731.] 

3. Agave Yirginica (Virginian 
agave). Slemless , herbaceous; leaves 
tooth-thorny. — The Virginian agave is 
so like the first sort, as not to be distin- 
guished from it, but by good judges. 
The principal differences are, that the 
leaves of this are narrow er tow r ard their 
extremities, and of a paler colour ; the 
stems do not rise so high, nor do they 
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branch in the same manner, but the 
flowers are collected into a close head 
at the top; they are however of the 
same shape and colour. This sort sel- 
dom puts out so many offsets as the 
common aloe, though it generally pro- 
duces sufficient for propagation. Tney 
should be planted in tubs filled with 
light sandy earth, and housed in winter, 
and during that season should have little 
wet. They may remain abroad during 
summer, and until the end of October. 
Introduced in 1765, by Mr. John Cree. 

4. Agave Lurida (VeraCruz agave). 
A little stemmed; leaves toothed , spiny ; 
scape branched. — This also greatly re- 
sembles the first, but the leaves are 
much thinner, the indentures on their 
edges closer, and the spines blacker. 
This sort is rather tender, and may re- 
main longer in the green-house in the 
spring, and be housed a little sooner. 

The rigid or narrow-leaved agave is 
a variety of this species. It has long 
narrow, stiff* leaves, that are entire and 
terminated by a stiff black spine. They 
are seldom more than tw T o feet long, 
little more than an inch broad, and of a 
glaucous colour. The side leaves stand 
out almost horizontally. This sort 
never puts out suckers, nor have I seen 
any plants of it in ilow'er, although 
there are many of them in the English 
gardens, some of which are of a consi- 
derable age. This is a very tender 
plant, and cannot be preserved through 
the winter in England, unless placed in 
a warm stove ; nor will it thrive well if 
set abroad in summer, but should con- 
stantly remain in the stove, observing 
to let them enjoy a free share of fresh 
air in warm weather. [Cultivated in 
1731, by Mr. Miller.] 

5. Agave tuberosa (tuberous-rooted 
agave). Caulescent; leaves tooth- 
thorny. — The tuberous-rooted agave has 
the leaves indented on their edges, and 
each indenture terminates in a spine; 
the root is thick, and swells close above 
the surface of the ground ; in other res- 
pects it agrees witn the species just de- 
scribed. This has not flowered in Eng- 
land. I have raised it from seeds which 
were sent me from America; but the 
plants never put out suckers from the 
roots. Linmeus supposes it to be the 
same with the foetid-leaved , but who- 
ever sees the plant will not doubt of 
their being distinct Introduced in 1739. 


6. Agave fcbtida (foetid-leaved 
agave). Caulescent; leaves quite en- 
tire. — The foetid-leaved agave has long, 
narrow, stiff* leaves, of a pale green co- 
lour, not indented on their edges, but 
frequently a little wnived. It is seldom 
more than three feet high, but the 
flower-stem rises near twenty, and 
branches out much like that of the first, 
but more horizontally ; the flowers are 
of the same shape, but smaller and of a 
greener colour. A plant of this species 
flow r ered in the Chelsea Garden, in 
the year 1755. The stem began to 
shoot the beginning of October, and by 
the end of that month, was upwards of 
ten feet high; by the end of November 
it was near twenty, and the lower la- 
teral branches were upwards of four 
feet long, the others decreasing gradu- 
ally so as to form a regular pyramid. 
In December, the branches closely set 
with flowers; and in the spring, when 
the flow r ers dropped off, they were suc- 
ceeded by young plants. 

7. Agave Karatto (Karatto agave). 
Leaves erect , bright green, with an en- 
tire brown edge. — The leaves of the ka- 
ratto agave are from tw’o feet and a 
half to three feet long, and about three 
inches broad, ending in a black spine, 
and standing more erect than in the 
others. This sort hath not flowered in 
England. The plants were sent me 
from St Christopner’s, by the title of 
karatto , which I suppose is given indif- 
ferently to other species of tnis genus ; 
for I have frequently heard the inhabi- 
tants of America call the common agave 
by the same name. 

[All the species greatly resemble each 
other, and it is doubtful, whether in the 
works of several travellers, different 
species of agave , aloe , and even bromelia, 
are not confounded in their descriptions 
of their uses. There is, for example, a 
species of bromelia designated karatas . 
Hedges of karatas are frequently men- 
tioned without noticing the generic 
name of the plant Introduced in 1 768. 

8. Agave geminiflora (pair-flowered 
agave). Leaves thready at edge ; flow- 
ers of spike approximating by pairs . — 
This plant has been cultivated in the 
English green-houses for several years 
past; but none of the specimens we 
nave seen, appear yet to approach the 
stage of growth at which they may be 
expected to flower. The species is 
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presumed to be a native of South Ame- 
rica, and to have found its way into 
Italy through Lisbon ; and flowered for 
the first time in Europe, at Milan, in 18 15, 
after having been cultivated in various 
gardens on the continent for at least 
twenty years past. The caudex or 
trunk of this plant, was, in Milanese 
measures, a yard high, and seven inches 
thick ; the leaves about one yard long ; 
the flower-stem eight yards and two 
inches high ; the flowers, of which one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
were counted, about an inch in depth. 

Signor Ttegliabue (superintendent of 
the Duke of Litta’s garden, at Lainet, 
near Milan), states, that finding his 
plant, although old, showedno symptoms 
of producing offsets or suckers, he be- 
thought himself of searing the bud at 
the summit of the stem with a red-hot 
iron, and thus stopping its growth in the 
only direction it had yet proceeded in. 
The consequence of nis doing so was, 
that the wound soon healed and a brood 
of suckers was produced round the 
caudex, which were fit for removal from 
the parent plant in the space of three 
months afterwards. We presume this 
was done to a plant that had not flow- 
ered, as the production of bloom in mo- 
nocotyledonous plants, of the nature of 
the present, is generally followed by a 
production of suckers, and generally 
t>y the destruction of the trunk or 
caudex.] 

Some ol this genus require the stove, 
others do best in the green-house ; they 
are easily cultivated, growing well in 
loamy soil, and are propagated by 
suckers. They should nave Tittle wet 
in winter, but in summer they may be 
gently watered twice a week. If they 
nave too much water it rots their roots, 
and then their leaves will decay, and 
insects will infest them. They should 
be shifted every summer into fresh 
earth, but must not be put into large 
ts, for unless their roots are con- 
ed, the plants will not thrive. 

[Age op trees. — The growth, dura- 
tion, and the causes which conduce 
to the decay of timber-trees, is a ques- 
tion that bears directly upon points of 
general interest, and of great practical 
importance, and is not one of mere cu- 
riosity. 

Man loves to contemplate and to 
ponder on the wrecks of past ages, 
which have escaped the destructive 


power of time. The smallest remains 
of human art, the least fragment of 
those fossil stones which are records of 
the ancient revolutions of the earth; 
rivet his attention, and excite his lively 
curiosity. An interest still more na- 
tural and more all'ecting, seems to be- 
long to the living memorials of distant 
ages ; still, life in general is so short, 
that living monuments will always 
seem as if only as yesterday, when con- 
trasted with those that are lifeless. 
The longevity of certain trees is a ques- 
tion which has a genuine interest. 
If we set any value upon the records of 
antiquity, how much shall we be gra- 
tified to learn that such a tree is cotem- 
porary with the most ancient genera- 
tions. In certain cases, this know- 
ledge may elucidate the history of mo- 
numents, as some monuments may help 
to throw light upon that of trees which 
have long been neighbours to them. 
This question may also become auxi- 
liary to the history of the globe itself. 
If some researches of this kind were 
made in volcanic or madriporic isles, 
it is probable we might discover some 
data of their origin. If we reflect upon 
the means of attaining the solution of 
the question, we perceive they are all 
founded upon a very exact appreciation 
of the habitual laws of the growth of 
trees, and this knowledge may be direct- 
ed to clear up many parts of vegetable 
physiology. 

It is chiefly to annual and biennial 
plants that what may be called a pre- 
cise period of duration is fixed ; a pe- 
riod determined by the production of 
their fruit, and not capable of being 
prolonged beyond that event, except by 
artificial means. But a very large pro- 
portion appears to be capable of an al- 
most indefinite period of existence, if it 
were not for accidents and disease, in- 
dependent of old age. This propor- 
tion of the vegetable Kingdom, whether 
herbaceous, shrubby, or arborescent, 
may be classed under two principal 
modes of growth. 

1. Exogenous or Dicotyledons. 

2. Endogenous or Monocotyledons. 
The first, which is by far the most 

numerous, increase from the beginning, 
simultaneously in length and diameter, 
but principally in length, by the annual 
insinuation of longitudinal fibres into a 
space beneath the bark, and on the 
outside of the wood near the circum- 
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ference. The way in which their age 
is computed is two-fold; first, by com- 
paring them with other old specimens, 
the rate of growth of which is known ; 
and secondly, by cutting out a portion 
of their circumference, and then by 
carefully examining the end formed by 
the saw, we shall find the surface to be 
composed of circles, one within ano- 
ther, from the bark to the centre ; and 
by counting their number, it will give 
the term of its duration. 

It appears that the sap-vessels, under 
the bark, which are in a soft spungy 
state during the summer, harden in the . 
winter, ana become firm wood. In 
the next spring, fresh sap rises in 
another circle of vessels, pushing the 
bark outwards, and, in its turn, changes 
into the close-grained proper wood of 
the tree. Thus the whole is enlarged, 
and these annular and annual additions 
are in general clearly discernible. In 
looking at the end of a piece of timber, 
or the arm of a tree newly cut, the 
parts within two or three inenes round 
the edge look whitish, whilst that to- 
wards the middle is much darker. The 
whiter part is a younger and softer 
wood; and because the juices of the 
tree most abound therein, workmen 
call it the sap. The dark part is the 
heart , and is, in fact, the only part fit 
for use, where good timber is required. 
For in exogenous trees, the woody cy- 
linder of one year is divided from the 
succeeding one by a denser substance, 
which distinctly marks the line of se- 
paration between the two years. 

The first of these methods is suffici- 
ently correct to give at least an ap- 
proximation to the truth, and the latter 
would be absolutely correct, if one 
could be quite sure that observers pro- 
vided against all possible causes of 
error. But it has been shown (in Dr. 
Lindley’s Introduction to Botany , p. 66), 
that in consequence of the extreme in- 
equality (as regards thickness) of the 
annual layers of wood on opposite 6ides 
of a stem, a person who judged of the 
whole age of a tree by the examination 
of the layers of the stunted side only, 
would commit errors to the amount of 
sixty per cent . and more. 

The manner of growth in exogin ous 
being such as has been described, they 
may be compared to a succession of 
hollow cylinders, of gradually increasing 
diameters, and sheathing one the other. 


This being the case, and the last cylin- 
der having its own independent vitality, 
it is apparent that under constantly fa- 
vourable circumstances, trees of this 
kind may continue to exist until the 
end of time, there being no conceivable 
manner in which their death can be 
brought about, except by accident. 
There is, indeed, nothing physically 
impossible in the notion, that some in- 
dividuals now existing, may even have 
been silent witnesses of the Noachian 
deluge. To the natural historian, no 
subject is more interesting than the 
still life memoirs of the vegetable 
world. He finds no retrospects more 
pleasing than those which relate to 
woodland scenes ; no task more grate- 
ful than a contemplation of those vast 
“ inheritors of the earth,” which adorn 
and beautify our groves and lawns. 

Amongst the many remarkable cases 
upon record, of the extreme old age 
which some trees attain, the following 
are some of the more interesting: — in 
forest annals, no tree affords so many 
fond, so many grand memorials as the 
oak; no object is more sublime than 
this stately plant ; and yet, as Pontey 
truly says, “even our mushrooms are 
tended with a nurse’s care, while the 
oak , the pride of our woods, the chief 
material of our navy, and consequently 
the bulwark of our country, is (too 
often) left to thrive or rot by chance 
unheeded, if not forgotten.” So great, 
indeed, has been this apathy, so extra- 
ordinary the perverseness which has 
prevailed on this subject, that the de- 
struction of our forests has actually 
been regarded as a matter for exulta- 
tion. In one of the retiuns from Suf- 
folk, to the Commissioners of Land 
Revenue, it is stated, that “ timber is 
decreased in the woods and hedge- 
rows, as it ought to be,” and in some of 
our agricultural reports, oak is dispa^ 
ragingly mentioned as the mere weed 
of the country. Happy is it for those 
who love to roam in woodland scenery, 
that “ on thousands of acres ” the oaA* 
has been looked upon as the mere treed 
of the country; for it is owing princi- 
pally to this that many fragments of 
our ancient woods have been suffered 
to escape the ravages of improvement. 

The reckless system of extermination, 
which has been pursued from age to 
age, has, indeed, so grievously thinned 
our forest lands, that of many cele- 
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br&ted woods, scarcely anything but 
the name survives. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this rage for destruction — 
notwithstanding the fearful devasta- 
tions which the last two centuries have 
witnessed, few civilized countries pos- 
sess so many “chieftain wonder trees” 
as our own. Perhaps no landscape 
feature is more missed by Englishmen 
abroad, especially when travelling 
through France, tnan those noble mo- 
numents of past time, which have given 
beauty to the land, and shelter to its 
inhabitants for so many generations. 
This may probably be owing to the 
prejudice against the use of coal as fuel, 
which prevails so extensively abroad, 
and which leads to the condemnation 
of trees for fire-wood, when their ca- 
vemed trunks no longer fear the axe, 
nor dread being converted into timber. 

In the present day especially, the 
slightest whim of the owner fells an j 
ancient tree, reverenced by his fore-fa- I 
there during many centuries ; an instant 
destroys that which pitiless time had 
spared for ages ; that which so long a 
lapse of time can alone replace. It is 
not so in the east; in those countries 
where shade is at the same time more 
wanted, and less frequent, a large tree 
becomes to the inhabitants, especi- 
ally if it grows near their dwellings, a 
precious object; and is equally re- 
spected with the far less admirable 
works of art with which the ancients 
covered their classic lands. “Even 
among the Turks,” says a traveller, 
“ it is an enormous crime to cut down 
old trees, and all the neighbourhood 
would be ready to make any sacrifice 
to preserve the hospitable shade. I 
have often seen shops built beneath a 
great plane tree, wnich appeared to 
come out of the roof, and to cover them 
with leaves, and the walls were tra- 
versed with the branches, which the 
owner feared to lop.” “ Old trees,” he 
continues, “are generally surrounded 
by a fence or bank, which serves to 
cover and defend them; and this in the 
common fields where they do not be- 
long to any one in particular.” How 
far are we from such a conservative 
spirit!! ! 

Amongst ancient trees, there are few, 
so worthy of attention as an oak which 
maybe seen in the Pays de Caux, about 
a league from Yvetol, in the burial 
ground of Allonville, and close to the 


church. This oak has sessile leaves 
and acorns, on footstalks, and is there- 
fore of the true naval species. Above 
the roots it measures upwards of thirty- 
five English feet round, and at the 
height of a man, twenty-six feet A 
little higher up it extends to a greater 
size, and at eight feet from the ground, 
enormous branches spring from the 
sides and spread outwards, so that 
they cover with their shade a vast 
extent The height of the tree does 
not answer to its girth : the trunk, from 
the roots to the summit, forms a com- 
lete cone; and the inside of this cone is 
ollow throughout the whole of its 
height Several openings, the largest of 
which is below, affords access to this ca- 
vity. All the central parts having been 
long since destroyed, it is only by the 
outer layers of the alburnum , and by the 
bark, that this venerable tree is support- 
ed, yet it is full of vigour, adorned with 
abundance of leaves, and laden with 
acorns. 

Such is the oak of Allonville, consi- 
dered in its state of nature. The hand 
of man, however, has endeavoured to 
impress upon it a character still more 
interesting, by adding a religious feel- 
ing to the respect which its age natu- 
rally inspires. 

The lower parts of its hollow trunk 
has been transformed into a chapel, of 
six or seven feet in diameter, carefully 
wainscoted and paved, and an open 
iron-gate guards tne humble sanctuary. 
Above, and close to the chapel, is a 
small chamber, containing a bed ; and 
leading to it there is a staircase, which 
turns round the body of the tree. At 
certain seasons of tne year divine ser- 
vice is performed in this chapel. 

The summit has been broken off 
many years, but there is a surface at 
the top of the trunk, of the diameter of 
a large tree, and from it rises a pointed 
roof, covered w T ith slates, in the form 
of a steeple, which is surmounted with 
an iron cross, that raises itself in a truly 
picturesque manner, from the middle of 
the leaves, like an antique hermitage, 
above the surrounding w r ood. The 
cracks which occur in various parts of 
the tree, are, like the fracture whence 
the steeple springs, closely covered 
with slates, which, by replacing the 
bark, doubtless contributes to its pre- 
servation. Over the entrance to the 
chapel an inscription appears, which 
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informs us that it was erected by the 
Abbe du Detroit, curate of Allonville. 
in the year 1696; and over the door of 
the upper room is another, dedicating 
it, “ To our Lady of Peace.” One can- 
not give to the oak of Allonville less 
than nine hundred or one thousand 
summers. Perhaps, in its youth, it 
lent its shade to the companions of 
William the Conqueror, when they as- 
sembled to invade the British shore. 
Perhaps the Norman troubadour, on 
the return of the first crusade, there 
often sang to his admiring fellow-coun- 
trymen, the exploits of Godfrey and of 
Raymond. 

At the deplorable period when every 
thing belonging to religion was con- 
demned, the revolutionists, having come 
to Allonville to bum the oak, were vi- 
gorously opposed by the country peo- 
ple, and the sanctuary was preserved. 

In England, there are many oaks 
larger and loftier than this of Allon- 
ville, but few that are so interesting. 
At Ellerslie, the birth place of Wallace, 1 
three miles to the south-west of Pais- ' 
ley, stands an oak, in the branches of [ 
which, tradition relates that celebrated 
chieftain to have concealed himself, 
with three hundred of his followers. 
However improbable, the latter cir- 
cumstance mav be, it is certain that 
the tree might have been a remarkable 
object even at that period; and if so, it 
must be at least seven hundred years 
old. Its branches are said to have once 
covered a Scotch acre of ground ; but its 
historical interest has rendered it a prey 
to the curiosity of the stranger, and its 
limbs have gradually disappeared, and 
little now remains except its trank. 

Owen Glen dower’s oak is situated 
at Shelton, distant about a mile from 
Shrewsbury. It has its name from a 
tradition of Owen Glendower having 
mounted this tree to gain a view of the 
battle of Shrewsbury, which was fought 
on the 20th of July, 1403, between the 
forces of Henry the Fourth, and those 
of Hotspur Percy. There is no diffi- 
culty in believing, from the present ap- 
pearance of the tree, that it is old 
enough to have been of a considerable 
size at that time (four hundred and 
thirty years ago). It is still alive, and 
bears hundreds of acorns every year, 
though it has the appearance of great 
age, and is so hollow m the inside, that 
it seems to stand on little more than a 


circle of bark. At least six or eight 
ersons might stand within it. The 
intensions are as follow: — The girt 
at bottom, close to the ground, is forty- 
four feet three inches ; at five feet from 
the ground, tw enty-five feet one inch ; 
and at eight feet from the ground, 
twenty-seven feet four inches. Height 
of the tree, forty-one feet six inches. 

Major Rooke observes, it was per- 
haps the inland situation of the little 
forest of Salcey, ten miles from North- 
ampton, that caused some of its ma- 
jestic oaks to escape the axe, until age 
had secured them from the claims of 
the dock-yard ; and of these the great 
Salcey Oak is the most remarkable. 
Its circumference at bottom, where 
there are no projecting spurs, is forty- 
six feet ten inches. 

At one yard from the ground thirty- 
nine feet ten inches ; at two yards, thir- 
ty-five feet nine inches ; at three yards, 
thirty-five feet 

Its circumference, within the hollow 
of the trunk near the ground, is twenty- 
nine feet; at one yard from the bottom, 
twenty-four feet seven inches; at two 
yards, eighteen feet six inches; at 
three yards, sixteen feet two inches. 

The major figures this living cavern, 
with an arched entrance on either side, 
closed with gates, thus forming an in- 
1 closure, in which cattle might be pen- 
ned; and adds, “ From observations 
that have been made by naturalists on 
the longevity of the o<*Xr, there is reason 
to suppose that this tree is at least one 
thousand five hundred years old. 

This outstrips the poet Dryden’s 
■ praise, who estimates its continuance 
at nine hundred years, when he sings, 

“ The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays. 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays.’* 

Other oaks of this kind, though less 
remarkable for their size, are common 
in many parts of the country, and 
known as “ bull oaks,” from the cir- 
cumstance of these animals taking 
shelter within them, which, when they 
are of smaller dimensions, they M effect 
not by going in and turning round, but 
by retreating backwards into the ca- 
vity, till the head alone projects at the 
aperture.” 

Mr. South describes one standing in 
the middle of a pasture, and bearing 
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the most venerable marks of antiquity, 
which gives a name compounded of it- 
self and its situation to the farm on 
which it grows, viz. Oak-ley farm; the 
hollow of this tree was long the fa- 
vourite retreat of a particular bull. 
Twenty people (old and young) have 
crowded into it at the same time. A 
calf being shut up there on one occa- 
sion, its dam, a two-year old heifer, 
constantly went in to suckle it, and still 
left sufficient room within for milking 
her. 44 It is supposed,” he adds, “ to 
be nearly a thousand years old; the 
body is a mere shell covered with burly 
protuberances; the upper part of the 
shaft is hollow like a chimney. It has 
been mutilated of all its limbs; but 
from their stumps arise a number of 
small branches, forming a bushy head, 
so remarkable for fertility, that in years 
of plenty, it has produced two sacks of 
acorns in a season. It measures in the 
middle, round the burls, twenty-nine 
feet three inches, little more than half 
the size of the noble Salcey patriarch . 
Circumference round the stumps of the 
old arms, thirty-one feet six inches, 
and in the smallest part (between tw o 
and three feet from the ground), its 
girth is twenty-six feet 

In the Bath Society’s papers, we 
have the dimensions of another very 
grand bull oak , in Wedgenock Park, 
Warwickshire, which measures at three 
feet from the ground, eleven yards one 
foot in circumference ; at one foot from 
the ground, thirteen yards one foot; at 
six feet from the ground, twelve yards 
one foot Its broadest side seven yards 
five inches, close to the ground eighteen 
yards, one foot, seven inches. Height 
of the trunk only about four yards one 
foot The insiae quite decayed, and 
when the writer saw it, a cow and a 
sheep had sheltered themselves within 
it The head was very round and flou- 
rishing. 

Martyn mentions Fisher's oak , about 
seventeen miles from London, as a tree 
of enormous bulk, the trunk alone re- 
maining about four fathoms in compass. 
When King James made a progress 
that way, a schoolmaster of the neigh- 
bourhood and all his scholars, dressed 
in oaken garlands, came out of this 
tree in great numbers, and entertained 
the king with an oration. 

The TVannau oak had been for ages 
an object of superstitious dread to the 
j>easantry of Merionethshire. On the 


13th of July, 1813, it fell suddenly to 
the ground. A drawing had fortunately 
been made by Sir R. C. Iloare, only a 
few hours before it fell, which has per- 
petuated its resemblance, and will long 
preserve the recollection connected 
with its history. It represents it as it 
then stood, pierced and hollowed by 
time, and blasted by strokes of 
lightning; and with its blanched and 
withered branches forming a contrast 
to the freshness and beauty of the sur- 
rounding scene. 

In the neighbourhood it was known 
as the haunted oak , the spirit's blasted 
tree , or, in Welsh, 44 Ceubren yr EL- 
iyll” the hobgoblin’s hollow tree. For 
these fearful names it is indebted to a 
circumstance well knowm in the history 
of that country. Howel Sele, a Welsh 
chieftain, and lord of Nannau, w as pri- 
vately slain during a hunting quarrel, 
by his cousin, Owen Glyndwr, or Glen- 
dower, and hidden for a long time with- 
in its hollow trunk. The remembrance 
of this tragical event w r as afterwards 
preserved by tradition among the pea- 
sants, who would point out to the tra- 
veller the 44 haunted oak and as they 
passed it in the gloom of night, would 
quicken their pace, and perhaps mur- 
mur a prayer for personal protection, 
against the craft and assaults of the 
demon of the tree. It w r as twenty-eight 
feet in circumference. 

Many other instances are recorded 
of the great age to which the oak at- 
tains. 

Besides which, the famous chesnut 
trees of Mount Etna, called the cas- 
tagnade cento cavalli t one hundred and 
eighty feet in circumference at the bot- 
tom of the trunk, are undoubtedly of 
very great antiquity. 

In the garden of Olives, at Jerusa- 
lem, there are eight olive trees, which 
can be proved by historical documents 
to have been there previously to the 
conquest of that city by the Turks, and 
consequently they must be at least 
eight hundred years old. 

Of the yew tree, many authentic in- 
stances can be adduced. There is one 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
Staines (at Ankerwyke House), that 
was there previously to the meeting 
between King John and the Barons, 
who compelled him to sign Magna 
Charta, A. D. 1215. Whilst those at 
Fountain’s Abbey, in Yorkshire, arc 
probably more than one thousand tw f o 
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hundred years old, and some are said 
to be two thousand five hundred and 
three thousand years old. 

The baobab trees of Africa, and the 
deciduous cypress of Chapul tepee in 
Mexico, make pretensions to still 
higher antiquity, the first having been 
estimated by Adanson at five thousand 
one hundred and fifty vears, and the 
other, the younger, De Candolle consi- 
ders still older. 

In the course of the inquiry into the 
method of computing the age' of ancient 
trees, a discovery nas been made of 
some importance to timber growers, 
inasmuch as it shows that those, who 


plant for profit alone, should not allow 
their trees to grow beyond a certain 
number of years, varying according to 
species : for it has been found, that so 
far are exogenous trees from continuing 
always to increase in diameter at the 
same rate, that every kind diminishes 
in its rate of growth after a certain 
age; — the oak , for example, between 
its fortieth and its sixtieth year, the elm 
after its fiftieth, the spruce-fir after its 
fortieth, and the yew , probably, after 
its sixtieth. With reference to this 
subject, Professor De Candolle has con- 
structed a table of rate of growth, which 
we subjoin. 
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The mode of increase in the endoge- 
nous kinds , when young, is in diameter 
rather than in length, until a certain 
magnitude is obtained, and then to 
shoot up a atem, the diameter of which 
is never materially altered. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the 
age of endogenous trees (which com- 
prise principally the palm tribe, and 
some other tropical trees), than of the 
exogenous; they present an appearance 
of so many wooden pillars, of which 
the outer parts are the older and harder 
— the inner are younger and softer. 

The diameter, which trees of this 
sort ultimately attain, is very nearly 
gained before it begins to lengthen, 
and, afterwards, all the new woody 
matter, which every successive leaf ne- | 
cessarily produces during its develop- 
ment, is insinuated into the centre ; for 
the addition of new matter, to a trunk 
of this kind, is by longitudinal fibres 
in the inside near the centre. 

This mode of growth would seem to 
preclude the possibility of such trees 
attaining to any very considerable age ; 
for the woody matter, previously ex- 
isting in the centre, being displaced, 
and constantly forced outward towards 
the circumference, and the outer rind 
or cylinder not accommodating itself by 
expansion, this part of the tree must, of 
necessity, become gradually harder. 


But when arrived at a certain measure 
of firmness, it will, in consequence, 
give way no longer. The central parts 
will then gradually solidify, as new 
matter is still introduced by the leaves 
of new wood, until, at length, the whole 
stem becoming equally hard, and no 
longer capable of giving way, as soon 
as this occurs, the tree ceases to exist ; 
and although it has been conjectured 
that certain Brazilian cocoa-nut palms 
are from six to seven hundred years 
old, yet from the method of computing 
their age, which is either by the num. 
her of rings externally visible upon 
their rind, between the base and the 
summit of the stem, or by comparing 
the oldest specimens, the age of which 
is unknown, with young trees of a 
known age, it is apparent that it is not 
founded upon sound physiological con- 
sideration, but is entirely conjectural. 
Besides which, the Arabs do not assign 
to the date palm, which is the sort best 
known to Europeans, a greater longevity 
from two to three centuries. 

M. Dc Candolle observes, admitting 
that the outer rings of the stalk mark 
the years, we may reckon the proxi- 
mate age of the palms of Brazil, after 
the elements furnished by the magnifi- 
cent work of M. Dc Martins, as fol- 
lows — 



Height of the 
trunk. 

Diameter of 
the trunk. 

Distance of the 
rings. 

Probable age. 

(Enocarpus Bataua 

Feet. 

80 

Inches 

12 

1 

Inches. 

7 

Years. 

1 

Euterpe oleracea 

120 

8 to 


4 to 

5 

300 

Euterpe edulis 

100 

6 .. 

7 ! 

4 .. 

5 

300 

Iriartea exorhiza 

80 to 100 

12 


4 .. 

6 

250 to 300 

Guilielma speciosa 

n 


6 .. 

8 

4 .. 

5 

250 . 

. 300 

Cocos oleracea 

wSm 


12 


1 .. 

2 

600. 

700 

Cocos nucifcra 

n 

80 

4 .. 

12 

3 .. 

12 

80. 

. 330 


AgeRATUM, (Ayvcarov, DioSC. from * 
privative, and senectus, never 

old, evergreen). 

Class 19, 1. Syngenesia Polygamia 
cqualis. Nat Ord. Composite. 

The characters are — Receptacle naked ; 
pappus with five somewhat atoned pa - 
let p ; Involucrum oblong in a double 
rotr; corollas 4-5 fid . 

1. Ageratum conyzoides (hairy 
ageratum). Leaves ovate , subcordate ; 


stem hairy; palere of pappus , aimed , 
tooth-letted. — It grows naturally in Afri- 
ca, in the islands of Ameriea, and also in 
the Isle of France, in the South Seas. It 
is easily propagated, and well deserving 
of a place in every stove. It flowers dur- 
ing a considerable part of the summer ; 
and even the severities of winter wit- 
ness the expansion of its pretty blue 
blossoms. Introduced in 1714. 

2. Ageratum latifolium (broad- 
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leaved ageratum). Leaven ovate , cune - 
ate at bane ; stem pilose ; palece of pappus 
lanceolate acute . This species is a na- 
tive of Peru. The flowers are white, 
which it produces freely in July and 
August Introduced in 1800. 

3. Ageratum strictum (upright 
ageratum). Stem erect; simple , sca- 
brous ; leaves cordate , rugose , unequally 
serrated . This species, which has not 
much beauty to recommend it was 
raised by Messrs. Whitley and Co., of 
the Fulham Nursery, in November, 
1821, from seeds received from Dr. 
Wallich, and marked as coming from 
Nepaul. 

4. Ageratum Mexicanum (Mexican 
ageratum). Bot. Mag. t 2524. His- 
pid; leaves cordate , ovate , crenate, ru- 
gose ; corymbs compound; palete of 
pappus lanceolate , awned. — The stem 
of this species, when flowering, is erect 
but throwing out, near the base, pro- 
cumbent sterile branches. The flowers 
are produced in a terminal, irregularly 
branched corymb, of a delicate blue. 
It is a native of Mexico. Introduced 
in 1822. The seeds must be sown on a 
hotbed in the spring, and when the 
plants are strong enough to remove, 
they should be transplanted into an- 
other moderate hot-bed, observing to 
water and shade them until they have 
taken root, after which time they must 
have a good share of air in warm wea- 
ther. In June they should be inured 
to the open air, and toward the middle 
of the month, they may be transplanted 
into the full ground, where they will 
begin to flower in July, and continue 
flowering till the frosts in autumn de- 
stroy them. The seeds ripen in Sep- 
tember and October, and when any of 
them fall upon the ground, if the same 
earth happen to be put on a hot-bed 
the following spring, the plants will 
come up in great plenty, as they fre- 
quently do in the open air ; but these 
plants will be too late to produce good 
seeds, unless the summer proves warm. 

[Agriculture (from the Latin words 
ager f field, and cultura , or tillage, from 
colere to till). 

Agriculture, in the abstract* may 
be defined, “ The art of making the 
earth produce the largest quantity and 
that in the greatest perfection, those 
vegetables which are necessary to the 
subsistence of, or useful for, the accom- 
modation of man.’* It differs from 


gardening (which may, in feet, be con- 
sidered only as an improved branch of 
agriculture) in this respect. The gar- 
dener is occupied in rearing small 
quantities of the nicer and more deli- 
cate vegetables, which are valuable, ra- 
ther as luxuries than as articles of 
food, whereas the agriculturist labours 
on a larger scale, with a view to supply 
himself and his countrymen with the 
necessaries of life. In civilised so- 
cieties, the persons engaged in it re- 
ceive the appellation of Farmers or 
Husbandmen , and form a distinct and 
useful class. 

If the agriculturist would conduct his 
business with success, he must not con- 
fine his attention to the mere cultivation 
of the soil, or the rearing of vegetables; 
for the number of those which are 
found capable of affording a comfort- 
able nourishment to the human consti- 
tution, is comparatively small, and it 
has been found by experience that they 
cannot be sown year after year on the 
same soil without degenerating. It is 
necessary, therefore, to occupy the same 
ground with grass of different kinds, 
which may at other times be more pro- 
fitably devoted to vegetables. This 
may be given to cattle, whose ordinary 
and natural food it is ; and thus a richer 
and more stimulating food than any 
vegetable production is obtained. It is 
consequently a part of the husband- 
man’s business to rear and to feed those 
animals which are used as food in the 
society of which he is a member. Also 
other animals, for the sake of those 
services which they are capable of ren- 
dering him, for it has pleased the Bene- 
ficent Creator of the world, to place on 
it beings of a nature very subordinate 
to man, capable nevertheless of render- 
ing him great assistance, without them- 
selves being thereby degraded. These 
animals are (some of them), from their 
great strength and patience of labour, 
particularly useful; we might say, in- 
dispensably necessary to the cultivators 
of the soil in this cold and compara- 
tively barren climate. Hence the em- 
ployment of the husbandman is of a 
very extensive kind, and he requires 
much foresight, and a considerable 
knowledge of the relations which sub- 
sists between the most important ob- 
jects in nature — the soil, the seasons, 
the animals, and the plants, so far as 
they are connected witn the subsistence 
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of mankind. It is by bringing to per- 
fection this art, that man becomes vir- 
tually the lord of this part of the uni- 
verse, subduing by his operations every 

r of its surface, and acquiring over 
animals which inhabit it, a solid 
right of dominion and property, by rea- 
son of his having reared and supported 
them by his skin and labour. He uses 
them, indeed, for food, but as they pos- 
sess no foresight, and therefore cannot 
anticipate this catastrophe, it is to them 
no evil. 

The art of agriculture, in this view, 
comprehends the nature of climate and 
soil, the methods of performing the 
different operations that are requisite 
in the cultivation and improvement of 
arable and grass lands, as inclosing, 
the making of fences, as hedges, ditches, 
walls, railings, pailings, gates, drain- 
ing, paring, and burning, watering, 
warping, fallowing, ploughing, ma- 
nuring, sowing, harrowing, weeding, 
hoeing ; the growing and preserving of 
different sorts of crops, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, cabbages, flops, hemp, 
flax, woad, madder, &c. ; ana the rais- 
ing of various kinds of seeds, as rape, 
mustard, &c.; rotation of crops, reap- 
ing, mowing, stacking, thrashing; the 
management of artificial and natural 
grasses, as clover, lucern, saintfoin, 
tares, vetches, &c.; the converting of 
arable lands to grass, meadows, pas- 
tures, hay-making ; the cultivating and 
preserving of fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, &c. ; and the preparation of 
fruit-liauors, as cyder, perry, &c.; 
orchards ; the planting of timber-trees, 
woods, coppices, plantations, &c. ; the 
inventing of implements, as ploughs, 
harrows, rollers, hoes, drills, waggons, 
carts, mills, kilns, &c. ; the construction 
of farm buildings, as houses, offices, 
sheds, cottages; the nature of farms, 
tithes, leases, &c. 

In a more extensive sense it also in- 
cludes the breeding, rearing, feeding, 
and general management of all sorts of 
live stock, as cattle, horses, sheep, 
lambs, hogs, rabbits, poultry, pigeons, 
bees, &c. ; the conducting of the va- 
rious processes and preparations which 
have a relation to the different pro- 
ducts obtained from them, as milk, 
butter, cheese, or w hat are generally 
termed cow-keeping and dairying; and 
lastly, as connected with political eco- 


nomy, the construction ‘ of roads and 
canals, the forming of embankments, 
and the nature of weights and mea- 
sures. Full accounts and explanations 
of these will be given under their re- 
spective heads. 

Agriculture is of such antiquity, as to 
be coeval with the first formation of 
society. In the remotest ages, and 
amongst every people of whom we have 
any authentic history, we find the culti- 
vation of the earth forming the princi- 
pal employment of the inhabitants, and 
oy all of them held in such veneration, 
as to have its origin ascribed to some 
deity or other. The Egyptians ascribe 
it to Osiris, the Phoenicians to Dagon, 
the Greeks to Bacchus , and the Chinese 
to Fo-hi . 

Though we are destitute of authentic 
materials, to enable us to speak, with 
any degree of certainty, as to the w ants 
of men in the rudest ages, or their 
means of supplying them, we have 
good reason to Tbelieve their sustenance 
was derived chiefly from the forest, the 
ocean, together with the milk and flesh 
of the few domestic animals, of w r hieh 
they were then in possession ; and thus 
we find, that the districts, abounding 
with fish, game, and pasture, were 
peopled, and became the abodes of men, 
tong before any other. It is impossible 
even to form a conjecture how T long men 
continued in this situation : it prooably 
lasted many ages; indeed, tnere are 
many nations, of wdiich the people have 
no better resource even to this time. 

It is obvious, that even in the most 
fortunate of these situations, many cir- 
cumstances would occur to dtminish, or 
even to entirely cut off* the usual supply. 
The fisherman, for example, w r hose en- 
tire dependence for his own and his 
family’s subsistence, rested on his suc- 
cess, if prevented either by a long con- 
tinuance of stormy w r eather, or by the 
fish forsaking the coast, from procuring 
what was necessary, must have suffered 
great distress, and have been reduced to 
pie necessity of removing to a different 
part of the coast, or of attempting to 
procure a subsistence in some other 
way. The unsuccessful hunter, and he 
who depended upon the produce of his 
flocks, might, owing to the scarcity of 
pasture, or by the attack of some 
disease, be in an equally unfortunate 
predicament. 

The failure of any, or of all these re- 
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sources, would not only occasion great 
distress and difficulty, but would some- 
times cost the loss of many lives, and 
w r ould have operated to the almost en- 
tire extinction of the human race. Such 
a state of dependence on fortuitous cir- 
cumstances must have been not only 
very unfavourable to population, but also 
inimical to the introduction of any of 
the arts connected with the comforts of 
society. J 

Frequent calamities of the kind we 
have mentioned, would naturally lead 
men to seek for articles of food that 
could be procured with more ease, and 
at the same time, afford a permanent 
supply throughout the year. Perhaps 
the curing of fish and the flesh of ani- 
mals with salt, or otherwise, was among 
the first inventions tending to secure a 
winter stock of food in those ages which 
we are now contemplating; and cer- 
tainly to people not previously ac- 
quainted with this art, the discovery 
was no inconsiderable step towards the 
improvement of their condition. The 
Esquimaux, and many of the tribes who 
inhabit the sea-coast, even to the south- 
ward of them, have no other food in 
summer than small fish, and the. flesh 
of whales, seals, &c., a part of which 
they cure during that season, and 
eat it with train-oil throughout the 
winter. 

Amongst a people unacquainted with 
the means of multiplying and rearing 
domestic animals to the proper extent 
(even if they possessed the art of curing 
their lleshb there must have been a de- 
ficiency of food, w hich w ould, as popu- 
lation increased, become every day more 
apparent, and prompt, them to search for 
other articles. The different kinds of fruit 
and herbs w r ould (in all probability) be 
first had recourse to, and would form no 
inconsiderable addition to their former 
resources. They would also soon per- 
ceive that both the milk and fiesh of 
their animals were improved by good 
feeding in the w 7 in ter. This would na- 
turally lead to the cutting and pre- 
serving of green herbage for that pur- 
pose ; hence the origin of hay. 

The cultivation of grain, and the 
other vegetables now in use, belongs to 
a more advanced period of society ; and 
many ages must have elapsed, before 
men, who were destitute of any other 
helps than those derived from expe- 
rience and observation, could attain to 


even an imperfect knowledge of agri- 
culture. 

Adam, indeed, was in his early, hajrpy 
days, spared from this necessity, being 
placed by his Creator in a well-stored 
garden, w r hich he had only “ to dress 
and to keep;” but immediately after 
his fall he w as driven out of this Para- 
dise, and a new injunction was laid 
upon him, namely, “ to till ” the ground, 
in order that the “ thorns and thistles ” 
(wdiichwere still to grow spontaneously 
and to his great annoyance), might not 
eventually choke the better productions 
of the earth. By the “ sweat of his brow ” 
he cultivated the soil, so that it brought, 
forth a sufficiency for liimself and 
his family. His sons he instructed in 
the art, and they communicated it to 
theirs, and thus the knowledge and 
practice of agriculture were promul- 

f ated through the earliest ages of man- 
ind. 

When the deluge had swept from the 
face of the earth every vestige of hu- 
man art (the ark only excepted), Noah 
and his descendants found themselves 
under the necessity of reviving the 
practice of husbandry, as one of the 
surest means of procuring the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. The me- 
thods pursued by the generations imme- 
diately after the llood are not known to 
us, nor the implements w hich they used; 
perhaps! the mattock and the coulter 
were the principal tools. It seems pro- 
bable that they were not acquainted 
with the proper methods of restoring 
fertility to an exhausted soil, for we 
find them frequently changing their 
lace of residence, as their Hocks and 
erds required fresh pasturage, or their 
tillage land became unproductive. When 
the descendants of Abraham settled 
themselves in Palestine, agriculture 
began to raise itself into importance, 
and w~as regarded not only as a useful* 
but also as an honourable employment. 
Their apportionments were originally 
equal, and their local situation was de- 
cided by lot The heads of the re- 
spective families wore what would in 
the present day be termed freeholders . 
In some particulars, however, it hap- 
pened with them as it does with us — 
some were idle, others industrious 
— some were, doubtless, spendthrifts, 
wffiilst others were economical, and 
perhaps penurious. No wonder then 
that in the event of a famine or an 
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improdnctiTe season, they mortgaged 
44 their lands, their houses, and their 
vineyards, that they might buy corn for 
their sons and daughters, and to enable 
them to pay the king's tribute ’* 
(Nehem. v. 2). Some or them were 
unable to redeem their possessions, and 
some families became extinct) by all 
which means an inequality would as a 
matter of course ensue. Boaz came 
into possession of three estates by inhe- 
ritance, as also of a wife, after much 
curious ceremony. Large estates, how- 
ever, were not frequent; an interdict 
being laid upon tnose 44 who joined 
house to house, and laid field to field,’* 
by the Prophet Isaiah. Two things are 
very remarkable in the manners and 
customs of the Jews, in connexion 
with this subject ; first, the inviolability 
of individual property, however ob- 
scure that individual was; as in the 
case of Naboth, whose vineyard might 
not lawfully be possessed, even by the 
King of Israel, without his consent; and, 
secondly, that notwithstanding a man’s 
necessities (however brought about) 
might indnce him to make over his pa- 
trimony to a stranger, yet at a certain 
fixed period (even at the appointed year 
of Jubilee), the inheritance was to be 
yielded up free and unincumbered. 
Each proprietor seems to have culti- 
vated his own lands, however extensive, 
and the art of agriculture was held in 
high esteem even by their princes. 
King Uzziah (it is recorded), “built 
towers in the desert, and digged many 
wells, for he had much cattle both in 
the low country, and in the plains; for 
he loved husbandry** (2 Chron. xxvi. 
10). Elijah found Elisha in the field, 
with twelve yuke of oxen, and himself 
with the twelfth. Job had five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred 
she asses, seven thousand sheep, and 
three thousand camels. Both oxen and 
asses were used by the Jews in the la- 
bours of the field, but they were -not 
allowed to be yoked together, nor was 
this prohibition in any way prejudicial, 
their step being by no means similar, 
their progress must of necessity have 
been much impeded. The plough used 
by them, was in all probability a clumsy 
instrument, requiring much more care 
and attention than that in present use, 
for a careless, negligent ploughman, 
looking behind him whilst at his work, 
is used as an emblem of a worthless 
Vol. I. 


man, totally unfit for, as well as un- 
worthy ofi the kingdom of God. Corn 
was threshed by different methods. 
The flail, the cart-wheel, and even the 
hoofs of living horses were used for dif- 
ferent sorts of grain. Isaiah mentions 
44 the digging of wells with the mat- 
tock.*’ Moses gave directions to the 
Jews for cultivating the vine and other 
fruit-trees, the object of which was two- 
fold; first , that the tree should be suf- 
fered to establish itself well in the soil 
before it were impoverished for the 
sake of a premature production; and 
secondly , to induce in their minds a 
pious regard to the bountiful giver of 
this, and of every other good gift. By 
most of the eastern nations, agricul- 
ture seems to have been particularly at- 
tended to and encouraged from the 
most early periods. That the Japanese 
were extremely interested in its promo- 
tion, is evinced by the great care taken 
by them in collecting and preserving all 
sorts of manures: and amongst the 
Chinese it has constantly received the 
distinguished regard and protection of 
their princes and nobility, and has been 
considered by them as the most honour- 
able and important of all employments. 
The use of the drill, whicn has but 
lately been introduced and adopted in 
European countries, is said to have 
been long known and employed by 
them. It may be proper to observe, 
that the long duration of the Chinese 
empire, and form of government, which 
has no eaual in history, as also Hie 
riches and prosperity of that country, 
are to be ascribed in a great measure, 
if not entirely, to the perfection of their 
agriculture, and the ample supply of 
every necessary of life thereby produced. 
Their rural economy being of the most 
minute and perfect kind, demands the 
labour of a number of hands, greatly ex- 
ceeding what are employed in almost 
any other part of the world. The pro- 
duce, however, is great in proportion; 
and at this day, it is computed that 
nearly seven eighths of the inhabitants 
of China are artisans, and owe the ne- 
cessaries of life to the labour of the re- 
mainder; this great majority being em- 
ployed in arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. The Chaldeans are found to 
have carried this valuable art to a great 
degree of advancement; they cultivated 
their lands with great assiduity, and en- 
joyed the pleasing satisfaction of re- 
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ceiving plentiful harvests from their 
fields. Of the ancient Persians, it is 
related on the most respectable autho- 
rity, that their kings were wont to lay 
aside their grandeur once in every 
month, to eat with their husbandmen. 
The Egyptians also, who, from the fer- 
tility of their country, caused by the 
annual overflowings of the Nile, raised 
prodigious quantities of corn, were so 
sensible of the blessings resulting from 
agriculture, that they ascribed tne in- 
vention of it to Osiris, and even car- 
ried their superstitious gratitude so far, 
as to worship those animals that la- 
boured in tilling the ground. The 
Phoenicians were also famous for their 
skill in agriculture; but finding them- 
selves too much confined in their native 
country, by the conquests of neighbour- 
ing nations, they spread themselves 
through the greater part of the islands 
of tile Mediterranean, and carried with 
them their knowledge in husbandry. 
The Carthaginians following the taste 
of their ancestors, are said to have ap- 
plied themselves assiduously to the study 
of agriculture. Mago, their famous 
general, wrote no less than twenty- 
eight books on that subject, which Co- 
lumella tells us, w r ere translated into 
Latin by an express decree of the Ro- 
man senate; and Servius adds, that 
Virgil used these books as a model 
when he wrote his Georgies . The art 
of sowing corn, and the tillage of land, 
were probably invented in Sicily; as 
that island was very fruitful in corn, 
and agriculture was there esteemed so 
honourable an employment, that even 
their kings did not disdain to practise 
it with their own hands. The Athe- 
nians, who were the first people that 
received any tincture of politeness, 
taught the use of corn to the rest of the 
Greeks; they also taught them the 
manner of cultivating the ground, and 
preparing it for seed. The Greeks soon 
perceived that bread w as more whole- 
some, and its taste more delicate than 
acorns, and accordingly thanked the 
ods for such an unexpected and bene- 
cial present. After this, the Athe- 
nian kings, thinking it more glorious 
to govern a small state wisely, than to 
aggrandize themselves by foreign con- 
quests, withdrew their subjects from 
war, and employed them solely in cul- 
tivating the earth. This constant ap- 
plication carried agriculture to a consi- 


derable degree of advancement, and 
brought it to a more perfect art 

Hesiod, who is generally thought to 
have been contemporary with Homer, 
w f as the first among the Greeks who 
wrote on this subject. He called his 
poem Weeks and Days , because agri- 
culture requires an exact observance of 
times and seasons. The other emi- 
nent Greek WTiters upon agricul- 
ture, arc Democritus of Abdera, Socra- 
ticus, Xenophon, Tarentinus, Architas, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus, from 
whom the art received considerable im- 
provements, as also from Hieron, Epi- 
charmus, Philometer, and Attalus. 

The ancient Homans esteemed agri- 
culture such an honourable employ- 
ment, that, in the earliest times of the 
republic, the highest praise that could 
be given to a man, was to say of him, 
that he cultivated well his own spot of 
ground. The most illustrious senators 
applied themselves to this profession; 
nor had they either splendour or ma- 
jesty, but when they appeared in public. 
And their greatest generals, at their re- 
turn from the toils of war, from taking 
of cities, and subduing of nations, were 
impatient till they were again em- 
ployed in cultivating their lands; and 
thought it no disgrace to follow 7 the 
plough, though they w ere at the same 
time prepared to serve the wants of the 
republic, attend her councils, or put 
themselves at the head of her armies. 
It must indeed be allowed, that when 
the Romans became tainted with the 
luxury of Asia, they gradually lost the 
noble simplicity of their ancestors, and 
employed their slaves in the severer 
labours of a coimtry life. But though 
they did not themselves hold the plough* 
yet even men of consular dignity looked 
upon it as a reward for their public ser- 
vices, when they obtained leave to re- 
tire into the country ; and were equally 
respected when overlooking their farms, 
as when seated in the chair of magis- 
tracy. M. Cato, the censor, that illus- 
trious Roman general, orator, politi- 
cian, and lawyer, after having governed 
provinces, and subdued nations, did not 
think it below his station to wTite a 
large treatise on agriculture. 

This work, according to Servius, was 
dedicated to his own son, and was the 
first Latin treatise on that subject. It 
has been handed down to us, it is said, 
in all its purity, and in the same manner 
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that Cato wrote it. Varro composed a 
treatise on the same subject, but on a 
more regular plan. This work is em- 
bellished with all the Greek and Latin 
erudition of that learned author. Agri- 
culture also received great improve- 
ments from the two Sasemacs, and like- 
wise from Scorfa, Tremellius, and M. 
Terentius. Virgil has adorned it with 
the language of the Muses, and given 
it majesty by his verse He has finely 
embellished those precepts of husbandry 
which were left by Hesiod and Mago. 
The perusal of Virgil’s ( ieorgics , af- 
fords an undeniable testimony as to the 
perfection of the Italian husbandry. In 
that interesting work, the w f heel-plough, 
the harrow, the flail, the scytne, the 
reaping-hook, together with every other 
instrument now T in use, are accurately 
described, as also the system of culti- 
vation pursued. Considering the pe- 
riod when Virgil penned his ( ieorgics , 
and the great difference of climate be- 
tween Italy and Britain, the similarity 
between the system he lays down, and 
our modem husbandry, is astonishing. 
Fallowing and irrigation, with their 
benefits, are particularly described, as 
are also the advantages arising from al- 
ternate green and white crops. His | 
accounts of the different kinds of do- | 
mestic animals is equally beautiful and 
correct. 

Columella, who flourished in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, wrote 
twelve books on husbandry, which con- j 
tain a variety of interesting facts and 
observations. He was a native of 
Boetica, in Spain, and had devoted much 
time to the study of rural affairs. 

From this period, till the reign of 
Constantine IV., husbandry appears to 
hare been in a declining state, when i 
that wise emperor caused a large col- j 
lection of the most useful precepts, rela- 1 
ting to the art, to be extracted from the | 
best writers, and published under the j 
title of Geoponics . Some say he made 
this collection writh his owm hand. Nor 
is this at all improbable, as it is w r ell 
known that, after he had conquered the ; 
Saracens and Arabians, he not only j 
practised, but studied the arts of peace, 
fixing his chief attention on the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. 

But from the time of Constantine IV. 
till about the year 1478, it lay in a kind 
of dormant and neglected state, when 
Craeensio, an Italian, revived it by 


publishing an excellent performance on 
the subject at Florence. He was soon 
followed by several of his countrymen, 
among whom Tatti, Stefano, Augus- 
tino, Gallo, Sansovino, Lauro and Ta- 
rello, deserve to be particularly noticed. 

In 1584, Pope Sextus (according to 
Harte), forced his subjects to work, 
that they might pay the heavy taxes 
imposed on them; and by this means 
rendered them happy and contented, 
and himself rich and powerful. The 
result was satisfactory to all parties, for 
whereas he found them sunk in sloth 
and overrun w r ith pride and poverty, 
and lost to all sense of civil duties, be 
recovered them from that despicable 
state by means of industry, by w hich 
they ultimately came to enjoy plenty 
and regularity. None, however, but 
a great genius could have brought this 
I about. The maxim he acted upon was 
j this, “A people not oppress* d by taxes 
| are apt to grow indolent!!! whilst 
I industry is the only source of riches 
i and prosperity.” 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
j centuries, agriculture has attained to a 
| very considerable degree of perfection in 
some districts of Italy. The great advan- 
tage that country possesses over the rest 
of European an agricultural point ofview, 
is its climate; for though, it is, in point 
of health and agreeahleness, one of the 
w T orst in the w T orld ; yet the cool tempe- 
rature of some of the northern districts 
admits of the finest pastures; while, 
from the w r armth of others, the rocky 
sides of hills are as productive of grapes 
and olives as the plains are in com. 

According to the reports of Mr. J aoob, 
in his Tract# relating to the Corn Traue 
and Com Law .y, w ho has had access to 
the best sources of information, in addi- 
tion to his own observation — according 
to this gentleman, the present state of 
the agriculture of the greater part of 
the continent of Europe is not very dif- 
ferent from what it was in Britain 
during the prevalence of the feudal 
system. “ Tne greater part of France,” 
he says, “ a still much greater portion 
of Germany, and nearly the whole of 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, and Russia, 
present a wretched uniformity of sys- 
tem. It is called the three-course 
husbandry ; consisting first, of one year’s 
clean fallows secondly, winter corn, 
chiefly rye, with a proportion of wheat 
commensurate to the manure that can 
K 2 
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be applied; thirdly, summer corn, or 
barley and oats. There are occasional 
and small deviations from this system. 
In some few cases potatoes , in others 
peas are grown in the fallow year, but 
they are only minute exceptions to the 
generally established system. It is not 
surprising, that under such a system, 
the produce should not be much more 
than four times the quantity of seed, at 
which rate it is calculated, as appears 
to be rightly, by Baron Alexander 
Humboldt 

“ The fields are almost universally 
uninclosed and exposed to the most in- 
jurious effects of a changeable and an 
intemperate climate. The ancient feu- 
dal system of tenure is still continued, 
modified indeed, and softened in some 
few parts, but not to a degree or to an 
extent that deserves to betaken into ac- 
count in the view now under consider- 
ation, of the countries as a whole. The 
peasants are for the most part odstricti 
gleba ; and where by recent laws, their 
condition has been changed, the prac- 
tical effect has yet hardly had time to 
exhibit any observable improvement in 
their state. Labour, whether of man 
or beast, is usually exchanged for occu- 
pancy of land; and hence the labour is 
performed in the most negligent and 
imperfect manner, that the vigilance of 
an overseer who cannot be every where 
present will allow. 

44 The lords of the soil, besides their 
demesnes, have the right of pasturage 
on the fields of their tenants, from har- 
vest to the next seed time. Hence, 
none of intervening crops, which tend 
to enrich the soil, can be cultivated 
without infringing on their rights. 

44 Among the cultivators of the land, 
little or no accumulation of capital has 
been formed : from the lord to the low- 
est £rade of the peasantry all are alike 
destitute of disposable funds. The 
lords are only rich in lands, and suffi- 
ciently at their ease, if that land be un- 
encumbered with mortgagees and an- 
nuities. The peasants, whether own- 
ers of the live stock and of the imple- 
ments, or having the use of them with 
the land from its owners, are content to 
live on from year to year, eating their 
own produce, growing their own wool 
and flax, and converting them into 
garments. They are quite satisfied if 
they can dispose of as much surplus 
produce as wUl pay the small share of 


money-rent which becomes due to their 
lord.*’ 

At what time agriculture was intro- 
duced into Britain, is uncertain. When 
Julius Ceesar first invaded this island, 
it was not wholly unknown. That Con- 
queror was of opinion, that agriculture 
was first introduced by some of those co- 
lonies from Gaul which had settled in 
the southern parts of Britain, about 
one hundred years before the Roman in- 
vasion. The establishment of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, produced great improve- 
ment in agriculture, insomuch, that pro- 
digious quantities of com were annually 
exported from the island; but, on the 
Romans quitting Britain, it w r as invaded 
by the Saxons, a ferocious and ignorant 
people, by whom agriculture and all 
other civilized arts w T ere neglected. 
The unhappy Britons were driven from 
those parts of the country which were 
most proper for cultivation. The Saxon 
princes and great men, who, in the di- 
vision of the lands, had received the 
greatest shares, subdivided their estates 
into two parts, which were called the 
in-lands and the out-lands . The in- 
lands w r ere those which lay most con- 
tiguous to the mansion-house of their 
owner, which he kept in his own imme- 
diate possession, ana cultivated it by his 
slaves, under the direction of a bailiff, 
for the purpose of raising provisions 
for his family. The outdands were 
those which lay at a greater distance 
from the mansion-house, and were let 
to the ceorls or farmers of those times 
at a certain rent, which w'as very mo- 
derate, and generally paid in kina. 

By the laws of Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, w ho reigned about the end of 
the seventh or beginning of the eighth 
century, a farm consisting of ten hides 
was to pay the following rent, viz. ten 
casks of honey, three hundred loaves of 
bread, twelve casks of strong ale, thirty 
casks of small ale, tw r o oxen, ten we- 
thers, ten geese, twenty hens, ten 
cheeses, one cask of butter, five salmon, 
twenty pounds of forage, and one hun- 
dred eels. In one of Strutt’s plates of 
ancient dresses, entitled Saxon Ra- 
rities of the Eighth Century , may be 
seen a picture of a Plough and Plough- 
man (see plate). The venerable Bede, 
in his life of Easterwin, Abbot of 
Weremouth, tells us, 44 that this abbot, 
being a strong man, and of an humble 
disposition, used to assist his monks in 
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their rural labours, sometimes guiding 
the plough by its stilt or handle, some- 
times winnowing corn, and sometimes 
forging instruments of husbandry with 
a hammer upon an anvil.” The con- 
quest of England by the Normans con- 
tributed very much to the improvement 
of agriculture ; for by that event many 
thousands of husbandmen, from the 
fertile and well cultivated plains of 
Flanders, France, and Normandy, set- 
tled in this island, obtained estates or 
farms, and employed the same methods 
in the cultivation of them, that they had 
used in their native countries. The 
implements of husbandry, used at this 
time were of the same kind with those 
that are employed at present; but some 
of them were less perfect in their con- 
struction. One sort of plough, for ex- 
ample, had but one stilt or handle, 
which the ploughman guided with one 
hand, having in his other hand an in- 
strument which served both for clean- 


ing and mending his plough. 

We are, after all, very much in the 
dark with respect to the state and pro- 
gress of agriculture in Great Britain, 
previous to the fourteenth century. 
That it was pretty generally practised, 
especially in the eastern, south, and 
midland parts of England, is certain; 
bat of the mode, and the success, we are 
left almost entirely ignorant. In a 
work by Sir John Fortescue, written in 
the fifteenth century (in praise of the 
English laws), he mentions the pro- 
gress that had been made in planting 
hedges and hedge-row trees before the 
end of the fourteenth century. In the 
law book, called Field, supposed to 
have been written in 1340, very parti- 
cular directions are given as to the 
most proper times and best way of 
ploughing and dressing fallows. Rules 
are also given for the changing and 
choosing seed; — for proportioning the 
quantity of different kinds of seed to be 


so wn on an acre, according to the na- 
ture of the soil and degree of richness; 
— for collecting and compounding ma- 
nures, and accommodating them to the 
ground on which they are to be laid; — 
lor the best seasons for sowing seeds of 
different kinds on all the variety of 
soils ; — and for performing every opera- 
tion in husbandry, at the best time and 
in the best manner : in the same work, 


the duties and business of the steward, 
bailiff, and overseer of a manor, and of 


ia3 

all the other persons concerned in the 
cultivation of it, are explained at full 
length, and with so much good sense, 
that if they were well performed the 
manor could not but be well cultivated. 
These works (as well as others of the 
kind) were written in Latin, and even 
the farming accounts were in those 
days kept m that language. During 
the greater part of the fifteenth century, 
England was engaged in civil wars, and 
agriculture as well as other arts de- 
clined. The practice of inclosing be- 
came very general in England about 
this period. The prelates, lords, and 
gentlemen, converting the lands round 
tneir castles into pasture grounds, oc- 
casioned prodigious clamours, and the 
enclosing continuing, an act was passed 
to stop its progress in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VII. The dearths 
of this period are a proof of the low 
state of agriculture. Wheat in 1437 
and 1438, rose from four shillings or 
four shillings and sixpence, the ordi- 
nary price per quarter, to sixteen pounds 
six shillings and eightpence, of our mo- 
ney. Stowe observes, that in these ex- 
tremities the common people endea- 
voured to preserve their wretched lives 
by drying the roots of herbs and con- 
verting tnem into a kind of bread. 

The first treatise in English on 
husbandry, appeared during the reign 
of Hemy VIII., by Sir A. Fitzherbert, 
judge of the Common Pleas, who shone 
with unrivalled lustre in the practical 
parts of agriculture. He published two 
treatises on this subject ; the first, 
which appeared in 1534, was entitled 
The Book of Husbandry , and the se- 
cond in 1530, called The Book of Sur- 
veying and Improvements . As tne ob- 
servations ana instructions contained 
in these works were the result of much 
experience, they excited great attention 
to the subject, and soon raised a spirit 
of emulation in his countrymen, in con- 
sequence of which many treatises of 
the same kind successively appeared ; 
but time has deprived us of many of 
these writings ; or at least they are be- 
come so very scarce, as only to be found 
in the libraries of the curious. It may 
surprise some of the agriculturists of 
the present day to be told, that, after a 
lapse of almost three centuries, Fitz- 
herbertfs practice, in some material 
branches, has not been improved upon; 
and that in several districts abuses still 
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e xist, which were as clearly pointed 
out by him at that early period, as by 
anv w riter of the present age. 

The Book of Surveying relates to 
castles, w r oods, parks, mills, and other 
branches of property ; and also contains 
numerous advices concerning the best 
way of improving arable land. 

The Book of Husbandry contains mi- 
nute directions for ploughing, ma- 
naging and cropping land, together 
with a full account of the diseases 
which affect horses and other animals, 
and the method of curing them. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert laying it 
down as a primary principle, that the 
majority or husbandmen live by the 
plough, describes the several imple- 
ments generally used in his time for 
tilling the ground. He then points out 
the other articles that belong to a team 
of horses ; and when speaking of carts 
and w r aggons, very properly recom- 
mends that the wheels on w hich they 
are mounted be shoed or bound about 
with iron, wdience it may be inferred, 
that wheels altogether composed of 
wood, were at that time commonly used. 
It would appear that the husbandman, 
in his days, combined a knowledge of 
every profession ; for among the ap- 
pendages of a plough, we find an axe, 
natchet, hedge-bill, auger, flail, spade, 
and shovel, particularly enumerated. 
He also recommends that young hus- 
bandmen should learn to make their 
yokes, ox-bows, stools, and all manner 
of plough geare lest the purchase of 
these articles should be too costly for 
them. He seems to have preferred 
oxen rather than horses, in executing 
rural labour, though he frankly admits 
that horses go faster than oxen over 
even and light ground, and that they 
are quicker for all sorts of carriage- 
work. “ And ouer and beside all this 
boke,” says he, “ I will aduise him to 
rise betime in the morning according 
to the verse spoke of * Sanat sanctificat, 
et ditat surgere mane/ and to go about 
his closes, pastures, fieldes, and specially 
by the hedges, and to haue in his purse 
a payre of tables, and whan he seeth 
any thing, that wolde be amended, to 
wryte it in his tables, as if he fynde any 
horses, mares, beastes, shepe, swyne, 
or geese, in his pastures, tnat be not 
his owne; and peradventure thoughe 
they be his owne, he wolde not haue 
them to goo there, or to fynde a gap, or a 


sherde in his hedge, or any waters 
standynge in his pastures uppon his 
grasse, w'hereby he may take double 
hurte, bothe losse of his grasse, and 
rotting of his shepe and calues. And 
also of standynge water in his corne- 
fieldcs, at the lande.s endes or sydes, 
and howe he wolde haue his landes 
lowed, dounged, sturred,or sow en; and 
is corne weded or shorne, or his eat- 
tell shifted out of one pasture into 
another; and to loke w r hat dyching, 
quicsettvng, or plashing is necessary to 
be had; and to ouersee his shepe- 
hrrd, how he handleth and ordreth nis 
shepe, and his seruantes howe they 
plowe and do theyr w r arkes ; or if any 
gate be broken down or want any 
staues, and go not lyghtly to open and 
tyne, and that it do not traise, and that 
the windes blowe it notopen, with many 
mo necessary thynges that are to be 
loked upon. For a man alwayewan* 
dervnge or goinge aboute somewhat, 
fyndeth or seeth that is amysse, and 
wolde be amended. And as soone as 
he seeth any such defautes, than let 
hym take oute his tables, and wrvte the 
defautes. And whan lie commeth home 
to diner, supper, or at nyght, than let 
hym call his bayely, or his heed ser- 
uanfe, and soo she we hym the defautes, 
that they may be shortly amended. 
And whan it is amended, than let hym 
put it out of his tables. For this used I 
to doo X or XI yeres and more; and 
thus let hym use dayely, and in shorte 
space he shall sette moche thynges in 
good order, but dayely it will haue 
mendvnge. And yf he canne not w rvte, 
lette hym nycke the defautes uppon a 
stycke, and to sliewe his bayely, as I 
savde before. Also take hede, bothe 
erly and late, at all tymes, what manner 
of people resorte and comme to thy 
house, and the cause of theyr com- 
mvnge, and especially if they brynge 
with them pyteners, Cannes, tancardes, 
bottelles, bagges, wallettes, or bushell 
pokes; for if thy seruantes be not true 
they maye doo thee great hurte, and 
thcmselfe lyttel auauntage; w^herfore 
they wold be w ell loked upon. And he 
that hath ii true seruantes, a man ser- 
uante, and an other a woman seruante, 
he hath a great treasure, for a trew'e 
seruante wyl do justly hymself, and if 
he se his felowes do amysse, he wyl 
bvd them do no more so, for, if they do* 
he wyll shewe his master therof; and 
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if he do not this, he is not a trewe ser- 
uante.” We have “ a prolounge for the 
wive’s occupation,” in some instances 
rather too homely for the present time. 
Among other things, she is “to make 
her husband and herself some clothes; 
and she may have the locke of the 
shepe, either to make blankettes, and 
coverlettes, or both.” This is not so 
much amiss, but what follows will bring 
our learned judge into disrepute, even 
with our most industrious house-wives. 
“It is a wive’s occupation to wynowe 
all manner of comes, to make malte, to 
waishe and wrynge, to make haye, 
shere come, and, in time of need, to 
helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke 
wayne or dounge carte, drive the 
ploughe, to loade heye, come, and 
suche other. And to go or ride to mar- 
ket, to sel butter, chese, mylke, egges, 
chekyns, capons, hennes, pygges, gese, 
and all manner of cornes.” 

The Book of Surveyinge adds consi- 
derably to our knowledge of the rural 
economy of that age. “ Four maner of 
coinmens” are described; several kinds 
of mills for com, and other purposes, 
and also “ quernes that goo with hand ; ” 
different orders of tenants, down to the 
“ boundmen” who “ in some places con- 
tynue as yet ; — and many tymes, by co- 
lor thereof, there be many freemen 
taken as boundmen, and their lands 
and goods is taken from them.” Lime 
and marl are mentioned as common 
manures, and the former was some- 
times spread on the surface to destroy 
heath. Both draining and irrigation 
are noticed, though the latter but 
slightly. And the work concludes with 
an inquiry “ How to make a township 
that is worth xx marke a yere worth 
xxli a yere;” this is to be (lone by en- 
closing, by which he says live stock 
may be better kept, and without herbs; 
and the closes or fields alternately 
cropped with com, and “let lyc” for a 
time. 

The next author, who writes pro- 
fessedly on agriculture is Tusser, whose 
Fite Hundred Points of Husbandry , 
published in 1562, was formerly in such 
high repute as to be recommended by 
Lord Molesworth to be taught in 
schools. Amidst a vast heap of rub- 
bish there are some useful notices con- 
cerning the state of agriculture at the 
time m different parts of England. 
Hopt which had been introduced m the 


early part, of the sixteenth century, and 
on the culture of which a treatise was 
published in 1574, by Revnolde Scott, 
are mentioned as a well-known crop. 
Buck-wheat was sown after barley. It 
seems to have been the practice then, 
in some places to “ geld fillies” as well 
as colts. Hemp and flax are men- 
tioned as common crops. Inclosures 
must have been numerous in some 
counties, and there is a very good 
comparison between “champion” (open 
fields) and “ country” several of which 
Blythe afterwards transcribed into his 
Improver Improved. Carrots, cab- 
bages, turnips, and rape, are mentioned 
among the herbs and roots for the 
kitchen. There is nothing to be found 
in Tusser about serfs or bondmen, as in 
Fitzherbert’s works. This author’s di- 
vision of the crop is rather curious, 
though probably quite incorrect, if he 
means that the wnole rent might be 
paid by a tenth of the corn. 

“ One part cast forth for rent duo out of hand. 

One other part for seed to sow thy land, 

Another part leave parson for his tith, 

Another part for harvest, sickle, and sith, 

One part for the nlough-write, knacker, and smith. 
One part to uphold thy tceines to draw therewith. 
Another part for servant and workman’s wages laie, 
One part likewise for lillbellic day by day, 

One part thy wife for needful things doth crave, 
Thyself and thy child the last part would have.” 

The condition of a yeoman, before or 
about Queen Elizabeth’s time, is exem- 
plified in the case of Bishop Latimer’s 
father. “ My father,” says Hugh La- 
timer, “ was a yeoman, and had no land 
of his own ; only he had a farm of three 
or four pounds by the year at the 
utmost ; and hereupon he tilled so much 
as kept half a dozen men. He had a 
walk for a hundred sheep, and my mo- 
ther milked thirty kinc, &c. He kept 
his son at school till he went to the uni- 
versity, and maintained him there ; he 
married his daughters with five pounds, 
or twenty nobles, a-piece; he kept hos- 
pitality with his neighbours, and some 
alms he gave to the poor ; and all this 
he did out of the saiafarm.” 

According to Harrison, the geogra- 
pher, a farmer “ will thinke his games 
very small towardes the end of his 
terme, if he have not six or seven years’ 
rent lieing by him, therewith to pur- 
chase a new lease; beside a f air garnish 
of pewter on his cupboard, with as 
much more in odd vessels going about 
the bouse; three or four feather-beds ; 
so many coverlets, and carpets of tapes- 
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trio; a silver salt; a bowle for wine, 
if not a whole neast; and a dozen of 
spoones to furnish owte the sute.” 

Cattle were not plentiful in England 
at this period, as in 1563 it was enacted, 
that no one should eat flesh on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, on forfeiture of three 
pounds, unless in case of sickness, or of 
special license, neither of which were to 
extend to beef or veal. Great pains 
were taken in the act to prove that it 
was a political, not a religious measure. 
As to the number of horses in the realm, 
some judgment may be formed from the 
quota which Elizabeth, when she moved 
her place of residence, demanded from 
the country in the neighbourhood of 
her palace. This was twenty- four 
thousand; “a far less traine,” says Har- 
rison, “ than those of the kings of other 
nations.” He also extols the height 
and strength of the English draught 
horses; five or six of them he says, will 
with ease draw three thousand weight 
of the greatest tale for a long journey. 

Sir John Norden’s Surveyor's Dia- 
logue, printed in 1607, is a work of 
considerable merit. The first three books 
of it relate to the rights of the lord of 
the manor, and the various tenures by 
which landed property was then held, 
and the obligations which they imposed : 
among others, we find the singular cus- 
tom, so humorously described in the 
Spectator , about the incontinent widow 
riding upon a ram. In the fifth book, 
there are a good many judicious obser- 
vations on the “different natures of 
grounds, how they may be bettered, 
reformed, and amended.” The famous 
meadows near Salisbury are mentioned; 
and when cattle have had their fill, hogs, 
it is pretended, “ are made fat with the 
remnant, namely with the knots and 
sappe of the grasse.” So many extra- 
vagant assertions have been maPde about 
these meadows by several of our early 
writers, that we ought to receive their 
statements with some degree of scepti- 
cism, wherever they seem to approach 
the marvellous. “ Clover-grass, or the 
grasse honeysuckle” (white clover) is' 
directed to De sown with other hay- 
seeds. “ Carrot-roots ” were then raised 
in several parts of England, and some- 
times by farmers ;” and leases of 
twenty-one years are recommended for 
persons of small capital, as better than 
in employing it in purchasing land ; an 
opinion that prevails very generally 


among our present farmers. In Sir 
Richard Weston’s Discourse on the Hus- 
bandry of Brabant and Fianu'er&, pub- 
lished in 1645, we may mark the dkwn 
of the vast improvements which have 
since been effected in Britain. This 
gentleman was ambassador from Eng- 
land to the Elector Falatine and King 
of Bohemia, in 1619, and had the ment 
of being the first who introduced the 
great clover , as it was then called, into 
English agriculture. He says, “ he 
saw' it cutting near Antwerp on the first 
of June, 1644, being then tw o feet long, 
and very thick ; he saw it cut again on 
die 29th of the same month, being 
twenty inches long ; and a third time 
in August, being eighteen inches long.” 
Blythe's Improver Improved ( first pub- 
lished in 1649; is the first systematic 
work in which there are some traces of 
the convertible husbandry, so bene- 
ficially established since, by interposing 
clover and turnip between culmiferous 
crops. He is a great enemy to commons 
and common fields, and retaining land 
in old pastures, unless it be of the best 
quality. His description of ploughs is 
interesting ; and he justly recommends 
such as were drawn by two horses (some 
even by one horse) in preference to the 
weighty clumsy machines which re- 
quired four horses or oxen, or more. 
All the manures now used seem to have 
been well known ; and he brought lime 
himself from a distance of twenty 
miles. He speaks of an instrument 
which ploughed, sowed, and harrowed, 
at the same time; and die setting of 
corn was then a subject of much dis- 
cussion. “It was not many years,” 
says Blythe, “ since the famous City of 
London petitioned the Parliament of 
England against tw o nuisances or offen- 
sive commodities, which were likely to 
come into great use and esteem; and 
that was Newcastle coal in regard of 
their stench, &c. and hops, in regard 
they would spoyle the taste of dryncke, 
ana endanger the people.” 

Our fatal domestic w ars, during the 
reign of Charles I., changed the in- 
struments of husbandry into martial 
weapons ; but after the death of that 
unfortunate monarch, artful and ava- 
ricious men crept into the confiscated 
estates of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy ; and as many of these new en- 
croachers had risen from the plough, so 
they returned with pleasure to their old 
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profession, being chiefly animated by a 
love of gain, rlattes, Hartlib, Blythe, 
and others, seized this favorable dispo- 
sition of the common people, and en- 
couraged it by writings, which have 
since had few to equal them ; nor was 
Cromwell wanting in lending his assist- 
ance in this important business. Sir 
Hugh Platt was one of the most in- 
genious husbandmen of the age in which 
he lived ; and so great was his modesty, 
that all his works, except his Paradise 
of Flora , seem to be posthumous. He 
held a correspondence with all the 
lovers and promoters of agriculture and 
gardening in England ; and such was 
the justice and honesty of his temper, 
that he always named the author of 
every discovery that was communicated 
to him. Perhaps no man, in any period 
in the history of the art, discovered, or 
at least brought into use, so many new 
sorts of manure, as his account of the 
compost mid covered dunghill, and his 
observations on the fertilizing qualities, 
contained in salt, street dirt, and the 
sullage of streets in great cities, clay, 
fullerVearth, moorish earth, dunghills 
made in layers, fern, hair, burned vege- 
tables, malt-dust, willow-tree earth, 
soap boilers* ashes, marie, and broken 
pilchards, sufficiently demonstrate. 

Gabriel Plattes may likewise be es- 
teemed an original genius in promoting 
the improvement of agriculture. He 
began nis valuable observations in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and continued 
them through the reigns of James I. 
Charles I. and during the first three or 
four years of the commonwealth. But 
notwithstanding the great merit dis- 
played in his writings, the public 
shamefully suffered him to starve and 
perish in the streets of London, not 
Having a shirt upon his back when he 
died. 

Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer 
on husbandry, was highly beloved and 
esteemed by Milton, ana other inge- 
nious men of that time. In his preface 
to a work commonly called his Legacy , 
first published in the year 1650, he la- 
ments that no public director of hus- 
bandry was established in England 
by authority; and that we had not 
adopted die Flemish method of letting 
farms upon improvement These ob- 
servations of Hartlib procured him a 
pension of one hundred pounds a year 
horn Cromwell, who was a great fa- 


vourer of agricultural improvements, 
and the writer afterwards, the better to 
fulfil the intentions of his benefactor, 
procured Dr. Beati’s excellent annota- 
tions on the Legacy , with several other 
valuable pieces from his numerous cor- 
respondents. The period in which this 
autnor flourished appears to have been 
an aera when English husbandry rose to 
great perfection ; for the preceding 
wars had made the country gentry poor, 
and, in consequence, more industrious. 
They found the cultivation of tlieir own 
lands to be the most profitable post 
they could occupy. But a few years 
afterwards, when the Restoration took 

E lace, all this industry and knowledge 
ecame useless, from the new system 
that was acted upon, and w T ere ex- 
changed for heedlessness and dissipa- 
tion; from which husbandry passed al- 
most entirely into the hands of common 
farmers. But the famous work usually 
attributed to Hartlib, and called the 
Legacy , was only drawn up at his re- 
quest; and, after passing tnrough his 
correction and revision, published by 
him. The real author of the treatise, 
which consists of one general answer 
to the following question : “ What are 
the actual defects and omissions, as 
also the possible improvements, in En- 
glish husbandry? was a person of the 
name of R. Child, who seems to have 
been acquainted with many ingenious 
improvers of agriculture at. that period. 
Several other pieces succeeded the pub- 
lication of the Legacy , which greatly 
improved and augmented the means of 
cultivation. 

Grew, by the publication of the Ana- 
tomy of Plants , and showing, in some 
measure, the economy of the vegetable 
system, contributed to enlarge the 
views and extend the enquiries con- 
cerning the nature of vegetation and 
the food of plants. But a principal wri- 
ter, who inspired his countrymen with 
a desire of reviving the study of agricul- 
ture after the Restoration, was Evelyn ; 
who, being followed by Ducket, Ray, 
Dugdale, and several other authors, the 
art of cultivation was greatly recovered, 
and some new improvements intro- 
duced; and the establishment of the 
Royal Society, which took place a few 
years afterwards, contributed still more 
fully to the advancement of it, by serv- 
ing as a focus for collecting and record 
ing valuable materials on the nature 
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of vegetation and the principles of agri- 
culture, as well as other subjects. 
About the year 17015, many additions 
and improvements were made in this 
useful art Mortimer, by his explana- 
tions of various practical modes of ma- 
nagement ; Bradley, by reducing the 
facts on vegetation into a more sys- 
tematic order; Hales, by his valuable 
statistical experiments and investiga- 
tions ; and Miller, by the publication of 
his Dictionary , and other works, contri- 
tributed very materially. But agricul- 
ture is probably still more indebted to 
the exertions of Tull, notwithstanding 
the evident futility of many of his posi- 
tions, as by showing the utility and im- 
portance of drilling, and frequent hoe- 
ing or stirring the ground about the 
roots of plants, and thereby keeping 
them clean and free from weeds, farm- 
ers have been induced to adopt more 
clean and sure methods of cultivating 
their arable lands. The introduction of 
this system of management, therefore, 
in some degree, forms an tera in the 
history of English husbandry. 

Tull’s Theory is promulgated with 
great confidence, and in the controversy 
which he thought proper to maintain in 
its support, he scrupled not to employ 
ridicule as well as reasoning. Besides 
the Roman writers, de lie Ruslica , 
Virgil in particular, whom he treats 
with high disdain; he is almost equally 
severe on Dr. Woodward, Bradley, and 
other writers of his own time. 

TuU begins by showing that the roots 
of plants extend much further than is 
commonly believed, and then proceeds 
to inquire into the nature of their food. 
After examining several hypothesis, he 
decides this to be fine particles of earth. 
The chief, and almost the only use of 
dung, he thinks, is to divide the earth; 
to dissolve the “ terrestrial matter, 
which affords nutriment to the mouths 
of vegetable roots;” and this can be 
more completely done by tillage. It is 
therefore necessary, not only to pulve- 
rise the soil by repeated ploughings 
before it be seeded; but as it becomes 
gradually more and more compressed 
afterwards, recourse must be had to til- 
lage whilst the plants are growing, or 
horse-hoeing; which also destroys the 
weeds that would deprive the plants of 
their nourishment. 

The leading features of Tull’s Hus- 
bandry , are ms practice of laying the 


land into narrow ridges of five or six 
feet, and upon the middle of these, 
drilling one, two, or three rows ; dis- 
tant one from another about seven 
inches, when there were three ; and ten 
when only two. The distance of the 
plants on one ridge from those on the 
contiguous one, he called an interval; 
the distance between the rows on the 
same ridge he called a space , or parti- 
tion; the former was stirred repeatedly 
by the horse-hoe, and the latter by the 
hand-hoe. 

The extraordinary attention Tull gave 
to his mode of culture is, perhaps, with- 
out a parallel. “ I formerly was at 
much pains,” he says, “and at some 
charge in improving my drills, for plant- 
ing my rows at very near distances; 
and had brought to such perfection, 
that one horse would draw a drill with 
eleven shares, making the rows at three 
inches and a half distance from one 
another; and, at the same time, sow in 
them three very different sorts of seeds, 
which did not mix; and these too, at 
different depths. As the barley-rows 
were seven inches asunder, the barley 
lay four inches deep. A little more 
than three inches above that, in the 
same channels, was clover; betwixt 
every two of these rows, was a row of 
saintfoin, covered half an inch deep. I 
had a good crop of barley the first year ; 
the next year, two crops of broad clover, 
where that w T as sown, and where hop- 
clover was sown, a mixed crop of that 
and of saintfoin ; but I am since, by ex- 
perience, so fully convinced of the folly 
of these, or any other mixed crops, and 
more especially of narrow spaces, that 
I have demolished these instruments 
(in their full perfection) as a vain cu- 
riosity, the drift and use of them being 
contrary to the true principles and prac- 
tice of horse-hoeing.” 

In the culture of wheat, he began 
with ridges six feet broad, or eleven on 
a breadth of sixty-six feet ; but on this 
he afterwards had fourteen ridges. 
After trying different numbers of rows 
on a ridge, he at last preferred two, 
with an intervening space of about ten 
inches. He allowed only three pecks 
of seed for an acre. The first hoeing 
was performed by turning a furrow' from 
the row, as soon as the plant had put 
forth four or five leaves ; so that it was 
done before, or at the beginning of win- 
ter. The next hoeing was in spring, 
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by which the earth was returned to the 
plants. The subsequent operations de- 
pended upon the circumstances and 
condition of the land, and the state of 
the weather. The next year’s crop of 
wheat was sown upon the intervals 
which had been unoccupied during the 
former year ; but this he does not seem 
to think was a matter of much conse- 
quence. “ My field,” he observes, “ on 
which is now my thirteenth crop of 
wheat, has shown tliat the rows may 
successfully stand upon any part of the 
ground. The ridges of this field were, 
for the tivelfth crop, changed from six 
feet to four feet six inches. In order 
for this alteration, the ridges were 
ploughed down, and then the next 
ridges were laid out the same way as 
the former, but one foot six inches nar- 
rower, and the double rows drilled on 
their tops; whereby, of consequence, 
there must be some rows standing on 
every part of the ground, both on the 
former partitions, and on every part of 
the intervals. Notwithstanding this, 
there was no manner of difference in 
the goodness of the rows; and the 
whole field was in every part of it 
equal, and the best, I believe, that ever 
grew on it. It is now the thirteenth 
crop, likely to be good, though the land 
was not ploughed cross-ways.” 

According to Tull, a rotation of crops 
of different species was altogether un- 
necessary ; and he labours hard to prove, 
against Dr. Woodward, that the advan- 
tages of such a change, under his plan 
of tillage, w T ere quite chimerical ; al- 
though he seems to admit the benefit 
of a change of the seed itself. But the 
best method of determining this question 
would have been, to have stated the 
amount of his crops per acre, and the 
Quality of the grain, instead of resting 
the superiority of his management on 
the alleged saving of expense, when 
compared with the common broad cast 
husbandry. 

On the culture of the turnip, both his 
principles and his practice are much 
more correct. The ridges were of the 
same breadth as for wheat, but only one 
row was drilled on each. His manage- 
ment, while the crop was growing, dif- 
fers very little from the present prac- 
tice. When drilled on the level, it is 
impossible, he observes, to lioe-plough 
them so well as when plantea upon 
ridges. But the seed w as deposited at 


different depths, the half about four 
inches deep, and the other half exactly 
over that, at the depth of half an inch. 
“ Thus planted, let the w T eather be never 
so dry, the deepest seed will come up ; 
but if it raineth immediately after 
planting, the shallow will come up 
first. We also make it come up at 
four times, by mixing our seed half new 
and half old, the new coming up a day 
quicker than the old. These four 
comings-up give it so many chances for 
escaping the lly; it being often seen 
that the seed sown over night will be 
destroyed bv the fly, when that sown 
the next morning will escape, and vice 
versa: or you may hoe-plough them 
when the fly is I ke to devour them; 
tliis w ill bury the greatest part of these 
enemies : or else you mav drill in an- 
other row without new-ploughing the 
land.” 

Drilling, and horse and hand-hoeing 
seem to have been in use before the 
ublication of Tull’s hook. “Hoeing,” 
e says, “ may he divided into deep, 
which is our fiorse-hocing ; and shal- 
low, which is the English hand-hoeing; 
and also the shallow horse-hoeing used 
in some places betwixt rows, where 
the intervals are very narrow, as six- 
teen or eighteen inches. This is but 
an imitation of the hand-hoe, or a suc- 
cedaneum to it, and can neither supply 
the use of dung nor fallow', and may be 
properly called scratch-hoeing.” But 
in his mode of forming ridges, his prac- 
tice seems to have been original; his 
implements display much ingenuity; and 
his claim to the title of father of the 
present horse- hoeing husbandry of 
Great Britain seems indisputable. A 
translation of Tull’s book was under- 
taken at one and the same time in 
France, by three different persons of 
consideration, without the privity of 
each other. Two of them afterw ards 
put their papers into the hands of the 
third, M. du Hamel du Moneeau, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris , 
who published a Treatise on Husban- 
dry , on the principles of Mr. Tull, a 
few r years after. But Tull seems to 
have had very few r followers in England 
for more than thirty years. The present 
method of drilling and horse-noeing 
turnips was not introduced into North- 
umberland till about the year 1780; 
and it was then borrowed from Scot- 
land, the farmers of which had the 
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merit of first adopting Tull’s manage- 
ment in the culture of this root about 
the year 1700; and from whom it has 
since made its way, but slowly, into the 
southern parts of the island. 

The gradual advance in the price of 
land-produce, soon after the year 1700, 
occasioned by the increase of popula- 
tion, and of wealth derived from manu- 
factures and commerce, has given a 
more powerful stimulus to rural indus- 
try, augmented agricultural capital in a 
greater degree, and called fortn a more 
skilful and enterprising race of cultiva- 
tors, then all the laws tor regulating the 
corn-trade could ever have effected. 
Most of the inventions for increasing 
produce and economising labour, have 
either been introduced, or improved 
and greatly extended, since that time ; 
and by means of both, the free surplus 
has been vastly increased for the supply 
of the general consumption. The pas- 
sing of more than three thousand bills 
of inclosure in the late reigns, before 
which the whole number was only two 
hundred and forty-four, is a proof how 
much more rapidly the cultivation of 
new land has proceeded than formerly; 
and the garden-like appearance of the 
country, as well as the striking im- 
provement in the condition of all 
classes of the rural population, display, 
in the most decided manner, the skill and 
the success with which this great branch 
of national industry is now followed 
throughout the greater part of Britain. 

In a view of the progress of hus- 
bandry, any considerable improvements 
in the species of crops cultivated, 
and the order in which they succeed 
one another, in agricultural machi- 
nery, and in the kinds and varieties 
of live stock, are entitled to hold a 
very prominent place. The great 
line or distinction between the present 
and the former courses of cropping con- 
sists in the alteration of what are called 
exhausting and ameliorating crops. 
The best cultivators rarely take two 
corn crops in succession; but corn is 
almost universally succeeded by a legu- 
minous crop, or one of herbage, cut or 
pastured, or turnips, cabbages, rape, 
&c., or when the soil is not suited to 
turnips, by a summer fallow, recurring 
at as distant an interval as its condition 
will permit In common language, a 
green or a pulse crop, or a plain fallow, 
is interposed between every two white 


com crops. These green crops not 
only preserve the fertility of the soil, 
but when sown in rows as most of them 
usually are, they afford an opportunity 
of extirpating weeds, by the use of the 
horse and hand-hoe ; and even when 
sown broadcast, by their taking complete 
possession of the ground, if it is pro- 
perly prepared, the growth of weeds is 
effectually checked. In other respects, 
these intermediate crops are of the 
utmost importance in every good course 
of management Whether they be 
eaten on the ground or carried to the 
fann-liouses and straw-yards, much va- 
luable manure is obtained from the con- 
sumption ; and on sandy or gravelly 
soils, when onlv a part of the turnip-crop 
is eaten by sfieep on the ground, the 
greatest defect of such land is removed 
by their treading, and in many cases it 
is rendered capable of producing as va- 
luable a crop of wheat as soils of a 
closer texture. It is for these reasons 
that, by the cultivation of clover, and 
turnips in particular, in regular alterna- 
tion with com, the soil is so mnch en- 
riched as to yield as much com on the 
half of any given extent of land, as the 
whole did under the old course of suc- 
cessive crops of com ; and, unless upon 
strong clays, an unproductive fallow is 
wholly dispensed with. 

But these crops are not less valuable 
in another point of view. Before the 
introduction of clover and turnips, there 
was nothing for the maintenance of live 
stock but natural herbage in summer, 
with the addition of hay and straw in 
winter; and in the northern parts of 
the island in particular, where tne win- 
ters are long and severe, it was seldom 
possible to do more, for about half the 
year, than preserve cattle and sheep 
from starving. Even in the most fa- 
vorable situation, very little butcher- 
meat could be brought to market from 
December to June, unless at an expense 
which the great body of consumers 
were quite unable to re-imburse. The 
more early maturity of cattle and sheep, 
and the regular supply of the market 
throughout the year, are therefore, 
chiefly owing to turnips and clover, 
as well as the vast increase in the num- 
ber of live stock kept on arable land, 
and the great degree of perfection to 
which some breeds have been brought 
by the skilful experiments of several 
eminent agriculturists. 
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Amongst these, the first place is un- 
questionably due to Mr. Robert Bake- 
well, of Dishley, in Leicestershire. By 
his skilful selection at first, and con- 
stant care afterwards, to breed from 
the best animals, he at last obtained a 
variety of sheep, which for early matu- 
rity, and the property of returning a 

S eat produce of mutton for the food 
ey consume, as well as for the small 
proportion which the weight of the 
offal bears to that of the four quarters, 
are altogether unequalled either in this 
or any other country. The Dishley, or 
new Leicester sheep, and their crosses, 
are now spread over the principal com 
districts of Britain; ana from their 
quiet domesticated habits, are probably 
still the most profitable of all the va- 
rieties of sheep, on farms where the 
rearing and fattening of live 6tock are 
combined with the best courses of til- 
lage crops. 

The practice of Mr. Bakewell and his 
followers, furnishes an instance of the 
benefits of the division of labour, in a 
department of business where it was 
little to be expected. Their males 
were let out every year to breeders 
from all parts of England ; and thus, 
by judiciously crossing the old races, 
all the valuable properties of the 
Dishley variety descended, after three 
or four generations, to their posterity. 
By no other means, could this new 
breed have spread so rapidly, or been 
made to accommodate itself so easily to 
a change of climate and pasture. An- 
other recommendation of this plan was, 
that the ram-hirer had a choice among 
a number of males of somewhat differ- 
ent properties, and in a more or less 
advanced stage of improvement, from 
which it was nis business to select such 
as suited his particular object These 
were reared by experienced men, who 
gave their principal attention to this 
Branch alone ; ana having the best fe- 
males as well as males, they were able 
to furnish the necessary supply of 
young males in the greatest variety, to 
those fanners whose time was occupied 
with other pursuits. The prices at 
which Mr. Bakewell's rams were hired 
appears enormous. In 1789, he re- 
ceived twelve hundred guineas for the 
hire of three brought at one birth; 
two thousand for seven; land for his 
whole letting, at least three thousand 
guineas. 


Merino sheep were first brought into 
England, in 17#8, when his late Ma- 
jesty, George III. procured a small 
flock byway of Portugal. In 1791, an- 
other iiock was imported from Sj>ain. 
In 1804, when the annual sales com- 
menced, this race began to attract much 
notice. Dr. Parry, of Bath, crossed 
the Ryeland or Herefordshire sheep 
with the Merinos, and brought the 
wool of the fourth generation to a de- 
gree of fineness not excelled, it is said, 
by that of the pure Merino itself ; 
whilst the carcass, in which the great 
defect of the Merino's consists, has 
been much improved. Lord Somer- 
ville and manv other gentlemen have 
bestowed much attention on this valu- 
able race, which, however, has not 
spread itself over the country; and the 
wool is understood to have deteriorated. 

One of the most valuable plants in- 
troduced into cultivation since 1760, is 
the ruta baga , or Swedish turnip, which, 
in a great degree, supplies the great 
desideratum of late spring food for live 
stock, after the common turnip is ge-. 
nerally much damaged, and sometimes 
almost wholly destroyed, by the se- 
verity and changes of the weather. 
The Scottish yellow turnip is, for the 
same reason, a most useful variety, 
coming in between the white turnip 
and the Swedish, in some situations 
supplying the place of the latter, and 
yielding generally a larger produce. 
A new variety of oats, called the po- 
tato oat , was accidentally discovered in 
17S8. It comes early, and gives a large 
produce both in gram and in meal, on 
good soils; and was soon cultivated 
over all the north of England and South 
of Scotland. But it has already began 
to degenerate. A good many varieties of 
summer wheat have been introduced of 
late, but they are only partially culti- 
vated. 

Under the head of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, we need only notice the im- 
provement of the swing -plough, by 
Small, and of the threshing machine , by 
Meikle, though the latter may rather 
claim the entire merit of the invention. 

Little further alteration in the rural 
economy of England occurred till the 
establishment of the National Board of 
Agriculture, when a general desire 
seized all ranks to promote internal 
improvements. Hartlib, a century and 
a half before, and Lord Karnes, m his 
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Gentleman Farmer, had pointed out the 
utility of such an establishment ; but it 
was left to Sir J ohn Sinclair to carry 
their ideas into execution. 

About the year 1790, Sir John Sin- 
clair, a gentleman of genuine patriotic 
philanthropy, conceived the idea that 
such a Board, properly constituted, 
would be of vast importance to the agri- 
cultural interests of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing, with much attention to the subject, 
matured his plan, and communicating 
the same to some of his parliamentary 
friends, in May, 1793, “ An address 
from the honourable House of Com- 
mons was presented to his Majesty, 
entreating that his Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to take into his royal 
consideration, the advantages which 
might be derived by the public from 
the establishment of a board of agricul- 
ture and internal improvement.” 

After surmounting the dilhculties na- 
turally attending the formation of such 
an institution, the charter for the same 
was drawn up, and sanctioned by the 
authority of the great seal, in August 
of the same year,, and the founder 
elected president, i o this society we 
are indebted for eighty volumes of the 
most useful agricultural knowledge, 
which could be procured from literary 
men, resident in, or intimately ac- 
quainted wit li the respective counties, 
under the title of a General View of 
the Agriculture thereof , with Observa- 
tions on the Means of Internal Im- 
provement. The grand outlines of the 
plan of these view's are, the geographi- 
cal state of each county, the state of 
property, farm buildings, mode of oc- 
cupation, implements, fences, arable 
land, grass, orchards, plantations, 
draining, and other improvements, live 
stock, rural economy, means of im- 
provement, &c. 

A work, comprising so many import- 
ant objects in the science of agriculture, 
cannot fail of producing national bene- 
fits, greater, perhaps, tnan have been 
derived from any other political institu- 
tion of modem times. 

Besides the county reports of agri- 
cultural views, the board have pub- 
lished sundry volumes of communica- 
tions on various topics of husbandry, 
which have been transmitted to them 
by writers fully conversant with the 
subjects of their respective communica- 
tions. By pursuing such plan for a few r 


years, and publishing to the world such 
communications, under some system- 
atic arrangement, we may expect that 
agriculture will become the best under- 
stood, and the most accessible of any 
art in the whole circle of human ac- 
quirement,] 

Two advantages, among many, may 
be mentioned of the benefits of such an 
establishment: — First, A great number 
of new men were brought forward by the 
Board, whose names otherwise would 
probably never have been heard of; 
and these being chiefly practical people, 
who were professionally concerned in 
farm-management Agriculture, by 
their endeavours, was rescued from the 
hands of Theorists , and a revolution of 
no small extent accomplished in rural 
atfairs: — Secondly , Before the Board 
was instituted, the bond of connection 
amongst agriculturists w r as slender, and 
served few useful purposes. Each 
trusted to his own information, and 
knew little more about the practices of 
conterminous districts, than those of 
China or the most distant countries. 
The establishment of the Board re- 
moved all these evils and difficulties. 
A common fortress, erected for the Be- 
nefit of all agriculturists, and to w hich 
each might resort for advice and pro- 
tection, was immediately recognised. 
It made farmers, who resided in die 
most distant quarters of the kingdom, 
acquainted with one another; and caused 
a rapid dissemination of knowledge 
amongst the whole profession. The art 
of agriculture w T as brought into fashion; 
old practices were amended; new ones 
introduced, and a degree of exertion 
manifested, which had never before 
been exemplified in this country. 

But the numerous agricultural sur- 
veys, executed under the authority of 
the Board, were of singular advantage 
also, because they brought to light tne 
practice of every county; and while 
they pointed out the obstacles which 
lay in the way of improvement, they 
stated the most effectual methods of re- 
moving them. The very collision of 
argument which such discussions occa- 
sioned, incited agriculturists to investi- 
gate the principles of the art which 
they professed, and induced them to 
search after new eliannels of improve- 
ments. 

That the first measure adopted by 
the Board, namely, a general survey of 
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the island, was a useful one, has been 4 
acknowledged by every person; but 
doubts have been entertained by many, 
concerning the utility of several subse- 
quent measures, which deserves some 
consideration. It has been urged, and 
with some degree of justice, that the 
endeavours of a public Board should be 
limited to such objects as exceed the 
powers of an individual to accomplish ; 
and that a Board, composed of materials 
like the present one, ought not to inter- 
fere with the minutics or practice of farm- 
ing; but leave ;hese matters entirely 
to the management or direction of per- 
sons by whom the art is exercised. 
Under these impressions, it has been 
stated, that the Board were discharging 
their duties, when they recomfnended 
to Parliament a division of common, 
or waste land; and in like manner, that 
their efforts would constantly be of ad- 
vantage, when directed to a removal of 
obstructions to improvement, which re- 
quired legislative interference. A re- 
commendation from a public Board car- 
ries weight along with it, ensuring a 
degree of success not to be obtained by 
the petition or complaint of one or two 
individuals. Hence the propriety of 
originating, at the Board of Agricul- 
ture, all laws and regulations influ- 
encing or operating upon rural eco- 
nomy, because the members of the 
Board may reasonably be supposed to 
possess a degree of knowledge in rural 
science, rendering them sufficiently 
qualified to judge of, and determine 
upon, the measures to be adopted. 

But, on the other hand, it has been 
urged, that the practice of husbandry 
ought not to be included in their delibe- 
rations ; and that every thing of that 
kind may safely be left to professional 
people, who are morally and physically 
better qualified to investigate and ascer- 
tain what is right to be executed. It 
has been further urged, that when a 
Board of Trade acted in this country, 
its measures were confined to the great 
and leading objects of commerce, with- 
out descending to minutia >, or inter- 
fering with the business of individuals. 
In short, it has been supposed almost 
as preposterous for the Board of Agri- 
culture to meddle w T ith ploughing, sow- 
ing, planting potatoes, building cot- 
tages, &c. &c. as it would have been 
for the Board of Trade to issue direc- 
tions to apprentices concerning the 


best way of folding or tying parcels. 
Though inclined to think there is some 
weight in the arguments urged, we ad- 
here to the opinion already given, that 
much good has been done by the 
Board, and that a great deal more may 
be accomplished. The scantiness of 
their funds, however, is a reproach to 
the nation, and calls loudly for addi- 
tional aid to such a meritorious esta- 
blishment. If the generous spirit which 
animated the Persian kings had per- 
vaded our rulers, when the Board was 
established, or even had the latter esti- 
mated agriculture as of the same value 
as it was appreciated by the former, a 
complaint of this kind would have been 
superfluous. At the annual festival in 
April in each year, in honour of agri- 
culture, it was usual for the Persian 
king to address the farmers to the fol- 
lowing effect: “I am one of you. My 
subsistence, and that of my people, rests 
on the labours of your hands ; the suc- 
cession of the race of man depends on 
the plough, and without you we cannot 
exist. But your dependence upon me 
is reciprocal. We ought, therefore, to 
be brothers, and live in perpetual har- 
mony.’ * 1 

A great many excellent w’orks on 
agriculture, and relative subjects, have 
been published since 1760; and among 
these, several periodical miscellanies 
have been favourably received, and 
widely circulated. But as they are 
comparatively recent, and the best of 
them well knowm, it is unnecessary to 
give any particular account either of 
their merits or defects. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that 
this art, so essential in itself, and the 
foundation (as it w r erc) of all other arts, 
is in every respect conducive to the wel- 
fare of those engaged in its labours. 
It is most healthy as regards the body, 
and to .the mind it also bestows a consi- 
derable degree of reflection to the lowest 
persons engaged in it, and at the same 
time prevents them from acquiring that 
degree of artifice and cunning w hich is 
apt to mingle in the character of those 
engaged in the inferior branches of 
commercial employment Nor does it 
fail to produce in all ranks and condi- 
tions of men, a more candid and liberal 
character than any other employment. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these partial 
and numerous encouragements, it is an 
undeniable fact, that the present im- 
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proved state of our agriculture is not 
capable of furnishing a supply of corn 
equal to the average consumption of 
the population of the country, whereby 
the balance of this important article of 
commerce is always against us; and 
we are thus dependent upon foreign 
markets for a sufficiency of various 
kinds of grain, and more particularly 
of wheat, to provide with certainty for 
our annual consumption, and to guard, 
not merely against a scarcity, but the 
horrors of a famine. The former of 
these evils was severely felt during the 
years 1799 and 1800, when we were 
saved from a total deprivation of bread, 
only by a foreign supply. It would, 
therefore, surely oe an object worthy of 
the most serious attention of the legis- 
lature, to adopt some efficient remedy 
against a recurrence of this, so formi- 
dable an evil. And when we consider 
the immense tracks of crown lands dis- 
persed throughout the kingdom, many 
of which are literally producing nothing 
but 44 thorns and thistles,” yet capable 
of the highest state of cultivation, we 
cannot but lament that so much of the 
richest natural soil of this happy island 
should lie suffered thus to lie waste and 
barren, which would by the industry of 
the farmer, produce a sufficiency of 
bread for so many thousand persons, 
should, in times like the present , be al- 
together lost to the community at large. 

it is only as far as agriculture flou- 
rishes in any nation, that it has flou- 
rished or can be permanently pros- 
perous. Every improvement is a moral 
benefit conferred} on mankind ; for by 
increasing the quantity of human food, 
or facilitating its production, the 
strength of a nation is increased in pro- 
portion as its soil is skilfully cultivated, 
and the independence of its inhabitants 
is secured, wnen they find on the spot 
all that is necessary for their comfort- 
able subsistence. 

On the Theory and Practice ov 
Agriculture. 

In an art so necessary to mankind, 
and one that has been so universally 
practised, it may perhaps be expected 
that the principles on wnich its opera- 
tions depend, have by this time be- 
come completely and accurately inves- 
tigated, and that consequently a cor- 
rect theory may be exhibited. This, 
however, is by no means the case ; and 


it is not a little singular, that in this 
most useful of all arts, the theory 
should be more defective than in al- 
most any other with which we are at 
all acquainted. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, for the human race, that in most 
cases, or at least in all important arts, 
they succeed better in practice than in 
speculation. Various reasons render it 
more difficult to form a complete theory 
of agriculture, than of chemistry, me- 
chanics, or other arts. In agriculture, 
an experiment cannot be made in an 
instant, an hour, or a day. A wdiole 
season must pass aw T ay before a single 
experiment can be performed, and even 
then the inquirer may be misled (as in 
other arts) by some unobserved circum- 
stance. Some fact, quite foreign to the 
experiment itself, arising out of the 
peculiar state of the soil, or of the 
train of seasons, may produce plentiful 
crops for a year or two, although in or- 
dinary circumstances, no such effect 
would follow, and the ingenious con- 
triver of the experiment, who thought 
he had made an important discovery, 
may afterwards derive from it only dis- 
appointment and mortification. Hu- 
man life itself is too short for the same 
individual to perform any great va- 
riety of experiments in agriculture. 
After a few seasons he leaves his place 
to he occupied by a new inquirer, pos- 
sessed of a different character ana of 
different views. Until of late years, it 
was not usual for husbandmen to 
publish the results of their private ex- 
perience. Scattered over tne face of 
large countries and having little inter- 
course with foreigners, or even with 
each other, they kncw T but little as to 
what w T as done or doing by men en- 
gaged in the same profession even at 
no great distance. The benefit of local 
discoveries therefore was not commu- 
nicated to the world at large, nor wai 
an opportunity afforded to correct local 

S rejudices and erroneous practices. 

lut as the state of this important pro- 
fession is now rapidly altering in these 
respects, there is little doubt that we 
are fast approaching towards a period 
at which it will be possible to exhibit a 
clear and correct theory of agriculture, 
or to arrange, under a few r simple heads, 
the rules or principles upon which the 
practice of the art depenas. 

An attempt of this kind will naturally 
resolve itself into the two following 
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investigations : first, to inquire among 
the great variety of vegetables that ex- 
ist in nature, what particular plants 
ought to be regarded as most worthy of 
cultivation; and secondly , to consider 
the best mode of cultivating with success 
the plants thus selected. With regard 
to the first of these divisions, namely, 
what vegetables ought to be chosen as 
most valuable and worthy of cultiva- 
tion ; it may be observed, that the value 
of a plant is of two kinds, absolute and 
relative . The absolute value of a plant 
depends upon its fitness to afford sub- 
sistence to the human species — its rela- 
tive value consists in the tendency of 
its cultivation to enrich a particular 
husbandman, or class of husbandmen, 
either because their lands are well 
adapted for its growth, or because there 
is a ready marxet, and consequently a 
high price for it in the vicinity. 

Concerning the absolute value of 
plants, or their tendency to afford sub- 
sistence to mankind, it is to be ob- 
served, that some plants are directly 
useful or valuable, because they are 
consumed by man in the way of food, 
such as 'wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
drc.; whereas, another class is only 
useful in an indirect manner, by giving 
them to cattle and afterwards eating 
the flesh of those cattle, as is the case 
with grass and straw of all kinds. 

Some vegetables afford us subsist- 
ence by means of the fruit that grows 
upon them, which hangs, and is brought 
to maturity in the air, at the summit of 
their stems. Others derive their value 
from their producing roots, which come 
to maturity in the bosom of the soil, 
and are dug from thence to be con- 
sumed by mankind. Of fruit-bearing 
vegetables, those called trees, which 
rise aloft with a stout trunk, are the 
most permanent and remarkable. A 
spot of ground occupied by some kinds 
of trees, such as chesnuts and dates, is 
capable of producing a very large por- 
tion of food for the support of man. 
One advantage in cultivating such 
trees would be, that after they had 
been planted and secured for a few 
years oy fences, they would, for a num- 
ber of years afterwards, continue to 
grow and flourish without any further 
care or labour. It does not, however, 
appear, in any nation, either ancient 
or modern, that forests of fruit-bear- 
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ing trees have been reared with this 
view. For this, two reasons may 
be assigned. In the first place, a con- 
siderable number of years must elapse 
before they could arrive at maturity; 
and, secondly , because they would be 
destroyed in a time of war. However 
useful, therefore, they might be to fu- 
ture ages, it is evident they could afford 
but little prospect of advantage to the 
generation which planted them. 

Of annual plants cultivated for fruit, 
Wheat has always been accounted the 
most valuable. This has probably 
arisen from the great facility with 
which the flour of it undergoes a pro- 
cess of fermentation, which renders it 
capable of becoming a more light and 
agreeable kind of bread than the Hour 
oi any other grain. This quality is 
believed to arise from a quantity of a 
substance, contained in wneat, that is 
of the same nature with the gluten, or 
glue, that is prepared from animal bo- 
dies. It may not be improper to re- 
mark here, that, in modern times, an 
[ author of no mean reputation, has 
arisen, who endeavours to prove that 
wheat ought not to be cultivated, nor 
bread to be eaten. This is M. Linguet, 
who has written a treatise expressly 
upon the subject; and, ridiculous as 
the assertion may seem, it has been 
thought worthy of a formal refutation 
by Dr. Tissot ! ! ! 

One of Mr. Linguet’s arguments is, that 
wheat impoverishes the ground upon 
which it grows. Another objection is, 
the length of time required in the culti- 
vation of wheat; buttne most extraordi- 
nary argument, perhaps, ever thought of 
is, that the use of wheat, or bread made 
from it, is detrimental to population ; and 
that the countries where this grain is cul- 
tivated, are poor and thinly inhabited, 
whereas those which abound in vine- 
yards and pasture lands are rich and 
populous. 

Dr. Tissot, in reply, argues that corn 
is more easily cultivated than grass ; and 
that in districts which furnish fodder and 
fine crops of grain, the inhabitants are 
wealthy and happy, if not oppressed by 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding its manifest utility 
as a necessary of life, and its import- 
ance to the farmer, as being the article 
from which rent in many districts is 
altogether paid, landed proprietors 
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have, in numerous instances, attempted 
to interdict its culture; or, at least, they 
have studiously endeavoured to lessen 
the quantity cultivated, by restrictions 
or penalties upon the grower, if a cer- 
tain stipulated quantity was exceeded 
in any one year; ana more particu- 
larly, if that quantity was exceeded in 
the "latter years of a lease. Whether 
proprietors acting in this way were 
moved by wise and useful reasons, 
needs no inquiry ; because it is evident, 
that the greater the value of the pro- 
duce raised upon a farm, so much 
more rent is the farmer enabled to pay 
the proprietor; and though this in- 
creased rent may be delayed for a few 
years, namely, to the end of the current 
lease, the proprietor is sure to obtain it 
at that period. Proprietors, however, 
have hitherto thought differently, and 
their errors have been sanctioned by 
the courts of law, who have not been 
slow in punishing farmers, considered 
by them as deviators from the rules of 
good husbandry. Notwithstanding the 
impediments in the way, both legal 
ana conventional, the culture of wheat 
has of late prodigiously increased, and 
now constitutes a prominent branch of 
British husbandry. Landed proprie- 
tors, it is believed, are now almost sa- 
tisfied, that the growth of this grain 
does not deteriorate or waste their 
lands, though formerly not a few of 
them thougnt that the vegetative pow- 
ers of their estates might be sold in the 
public markets in the shape of wheat — 
an idea handed down from father to 
son for successive generations, though 
now in some degree renounced and 
abandoned. 

ON SOILS GENERALLY. 

A land considered as the basis of ve- 
getation is called soil. The particles of 
the various solid, as well as less com- 
pact bodies, that are met writh in na- 
ture, and which have been rubbed 
down and reduced by the successive 
operations of the atmosphere, and the 
agency of other natural causes, being 
mixed and blended together in different 
ways and proportions, constitute the 
earthy compounds, which, from their 
being capable of absorbing, and in 
some measure retaining, moisture, as 
well as giving stability, afford the 
means of support to various products of 


the vegetable kind, and form the basis 
of soils in general ; whilst the materials 
proceeding from the decomposition and 
aecay of numerous organized animal 
and vegetable substances, uniting with 
such compounds, compose the superfi- 
cial layers of rich mould, from which 
plants chiefly draw or derive their nou- 
rishment and support 

Soils being formed in this manner, it 
is evident they must vary much, both in 
the qualities and proportions of the in- 
gredients of which tney are composed. 
In one situation or district one sort of 
material is abundant, and consequently 
enters largely into the soil; in others 
it is deficient, while those of other kinds 
are plentiful, and constitute the princi- 
pal parts of the soils where they are 
found. Some situations abound much 
more with animal and vegetable mat- 
ters than others, which produce great 
diversity in regard to the soils. The 
harder and more firm substances of na- 
ture, being, on account of their struc- 
ture, reduced more slowly, and with 
greater difficulty, into tlhe state of 
earth, generally enter in much smaller 
proportion into the composition of soils, 
than those which are of a soft and pli- 
able disposition, and which approach 
nearer to the quality of earth. Thus 
argillaceous, loamy, and vegetable mut- 
ters are found to predominate very 
much in soils in their primitive state, 
and, according to their particular qua- 
lities and proportions, to constitute 
very material differences in their pro- 
perties. Calcareous and siliceous 
earthy matters are distributed over 
some districts in great abundance, 
while in others they enter into the 
composition of the soils in much 
smaller proportions, and thus contri- 
bute to vary their texture sand qua- 
lities. 

One of the means of deciding in re- 
spect to soils, which, in many cases, 
when properly limited and exercised, 
by a person of sound judgment and 
duly experienced, is certainly not a bad 
one, though in some respects also de- 
fective ; is that of determining from the 
nature of the plants that are natu- 
rally produced, the degrees of their 
growth and luxuriance. Thus, where 
plants, that are only accustomed to 
grow in good or peculiar sorts of soil, 
are met with in tneir natural and flou- 
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rishing states in other places, the soils 
may be concluded to be of this or that 
kind, according to the circumstances in 
which they are found, and decide, in 
the opinion of the farmer, their agricul- 
tural value with more popular certainty 
than even chemical analysis. 

The saintfoin is almost always an in- 
dication of ca Icareous soil ; the Tussi lago 
Farfara (common coltsfoot) of blue 
clay ; the arenaria rubra , of poor sand ; 
the small wood sorrel of the presence of 
iron, or of peat. The arundo phrag- 
mites (common reed grass), and the 
polygonum amphibium (common pond 
weed), grow on alluvial soils , which 
yield excellent crops if properly drain- 
ed; but where the equisetum arvense 
(field horse-tail), grows freely, it is a 
sure indication of a cold and retentive 
subsoil. The anagallis arvensis (field 
pimpemell), sherardia arvensis (field 
madder), lithospermum arvense (com 
gromwell), ana the fedia olitorea 
(lamb’s lettuce), grow in cultivated 
black loamy soil, on a dry bottom. Soil 
of this description, when wet, produces 
the stachys palustris (clown’s all-heal). 
A light sandy soil is known by the 
presence of the lamium purpureum 
(red dead nettle); and the thalspi bursa 
pastoris , where the aphanes arvensis 
(parsley piert), is found, the soil is 
rather unproductive; if the spergula 
arvensis (com spurry), grows very 
thick, the ground has likely been ren- 
dered too fine by the harrow; the se- 
ne cio jacobfpa (common ragwort), and 
the serratula arvensis (com thistle), 
grow indiscriminately on light and 
strong loams , but always indicate a fer- 
tile soil. The draba muralis (whitlow 
grass), and the sceleranthus annuus 
(common knawell), grow on soils that 
are dry , sandy, and poor in the extreme. 
The ononis hircina (common rest har- 
row), is often found on dry pastures, and 
where the soil is incumbent on rotten 
rock. The saline, aquatic , and peaty 
soils are almost every where indicated 
by their appropriate plants. 

The growth of certain sorts of timber 
trees and hedges, may also in various 
instances serve to direct the judgment, 
and likewise the appearances or colours 
of the mould in particular instances; 
the smell and the touch will also help 
to inform us of the quality of a soil. The 
best emits a fresh pleasant scent, when 
fresh dug up ; and if due proportions of 


I clay and sand are intimately blended, 
' it will not stick much to the fingers in 
handling. 

The Nomenclature of Agricultu- 
rists ; with regard to soils, being va- 
riable and indistinct, it is a difficult 
task to describe them, or to mark with 
any degree of accuracy, the shades 
which distinguish one from another, so 
nearly are many of them connected. 

The amiable and indefatigable Mr. 
Loudon has ingeniously constructed 
the annexed Table, which enumerates 
the more common genera, species, and 
varieties of soils. The application of 
the terms will be understood by every 
cultivator, though to attempt to de- 
scribe the soils, either chemically or 
empirically (as by sight, smell, or 
touch), would be an useless Waste of 
time. From a very little experience in 
the field or garden, more may be gained 
in the study of soils, than from a vo- 
lume of such descriptions. This Table 
corresponds with the nomenclature 
adopted in the agricultural establish- 
ment on the Continent, and it is there- 
fore very desirable that it should be- 
come as generally adopted as that of 
the Linnsean system in botany. The 
principle of the Table may be extended 
so as to include any other soil what- 
ever. 

Mr. Loudon observes, “ that in 
naming the species of soils, greater 
care is required to determine distinctions 
than in naming the genera ; and there 
is also some difficulty in applying or de- 
vising proper terms. The species are 
always determined by the mixture of 
matters, and never by the colour or 
texture of that mixture which belongs 
to the nomenclature of varieties. Thus 
a clayey soil with sand is a sandy clay, 
this is the name of the species ; if the 
mass is yellow, and it is thought worth 
while to notice that circumstance, then 
it is a yellow sandy clay, which ex- 
presses at once the genus, species, and 
variety. A soil containing equal parts 
of clay, lime, and sand, would, as a 
generic term, be called clay, lime, and 
sand ; if it contained no other mixture 
in considerable quantity, the term en- 
tire, might be added as a specific dis- 
tinction ; and if notice were to be taken 
of its colour or degree of comminution, 
it might be termed a brown, a fine, a 
coarse, a stiff, or a free entire clay, 
lime, and sand.” 
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CLASS. 


Primitive 
soils. . . . 


Secondary 
soils . . 


14 $ 


ORDER* OEKUS. 


Clay 


Earths 
alone . 


Lime : 
.Sand . 


Earths fClay . 
and salts I 
or I 

metals Lime . 


I 


Sand 


Clay 


Earths 
and or- 
ganic re-^ Lime . 
mains I 
alone . . 


(.Sand . 


Earths 
and or- 
ganic re- 
mains, 
with 
metals, 
salts, and 
rocks . . 


Clay 

Lime . .<4 

Sand . 

Gran it 
Basalt 

Schist 


Sand- 
stone . 


Lime- 
stone . 


Coal . 


SPECIES. 

VARIETY. 


SUB- VARIETY. 

r Moist. 

Dry. 

Entire ... 

'Black .... 

■ j 

Rich. 

Poor. 

^Sterile. 


Red ... 


Moist, dry, &c. 


Y ellow .... 


Moist, dry. &c. 


Coarse .... 


Moist, dry,&c. 


. Fine .... 


Moist, dry, &r. 

Entire .... 

Black, red, yellow, coarse, fine, Arc. 

Moist, dry, rich, 

Entire .... 

Black, red, yellow, coarse, fine, Src. 

Moist, &c. 

Ferrugineous . 

Cupreous 

Black, red, yellow, coarse, 

fine, &c. 

Moist. 

Black, red, &c. 


Moist. 

Saline .... 

Black, red . 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous . 

Black, red . 


Moist. 

Cupreous 

Black .... 


Moist 

Saline .... 

Black, red, yellow, coarse, fine, &c. 

Moist. 

Ferrugineous . 

Black, red, yellow, coarse 


Moist, dry, rich. 

Cupreous .... 

Black .... 


Moist 

Saline .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

'Loamy .... 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 


Moist, dry, fcc. 

Peaty ... 

Black, red, yellow, &rc. 


Moist, dry, 4rc. 

Mouldy ... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Limv .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

.Sandy . * . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

'Clayey .... 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 


Moist. 

Loamy .... 

Black ... 


Moist, dry. 

Sandy .... 

Black ... 


Moist. 

Peaty .... 
.Mouldy .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

'Clayey .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Loamy .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Limy .... 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Peaty .... 
Mouldy .... 

Black ... 


Moist. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, loamy, & c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, limy, &e. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, sandy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, peaty, &c. 
Ferrugineous, mouldy, &c. 

Black ! 


Moist. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 

• 

Moist. 

Saline, loamy, &c. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

.Cinerous, loamy &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

'Ferrugineous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, sandy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, sandy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Saline, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Saline, sandy, &c.. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cinerous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cinerous, limy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Perrugineous. loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, limy, &<T. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, limy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Saline, loamy, &c. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Saline, limy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cinerous, loamy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

.Cinerous, limy, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

' Ferrugineous, &c. . 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 


Moist, dry,&c. 

1 Quartxose, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

' Ferrugineous, &c. . 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 


Moist, dry, &c. 

Columnar 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Whitstone, &c. . , 

Black .... 


Moist. 

’ Ferrugineous, &c. . 

Black, red, vellow, &c. 


Moist, dry, &c. 

Micaceous, &c. 

Black . . 


Moist. 

; Chlorite, &c. . 

Black 


Moist. 

’ Ferrugineous. &c. . 

Black, &c. 


Moist, Src. 

1 Calcareous, &e. 

Black ... 


Moist. 

| Argillaceous, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, &c. 

Black . 


Moist. 

'Chalky, & c. 

Black, red, &c. 


Moist, dry, Ac. 

Marbic, &c. . 

Black . 


Moist. 

Shelly, Stc. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Magnesian, Src. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Sulphuric, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Ferrugineous, &c. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Cupreous, &c. . 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Argillaceous, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

Siliceous, fife. . 

Black . . 


Moist. 

Slaty, &c. 

Black, red, yellow, &c. 


Moist, dry, rich 

I Pyrltlc, &c. 

Black .... 


Moist. 

1 Stony, &c 

Black .... 


Moist.’ 

Woody, &c. 

Black .... 


. Moist. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy, however, in his 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 
considers it as a vain labour, to attempt 
to class soils with scientific accuracy. 
He thinks, too, that the distinctions at 
present adopted by farmers are quite suf- 
ficient for the purposes of agriculture, 
especially if some degree of precision 
be had recourse to in the application of 
the terms. The term sandy, he thus 
conceives, should never be applied to 
any soil that does not contain at least 
seven-eighths of sand j sandy soils, that 
effervesce with acids, should be distin- 
guished by the name of calcareous sandy 
soil, to distinguish them from those 
that are siliceous. The term clayey 
soil should not be made use of to any 
land which contains less than one-sixtn 
of impalpable earthy matter, not consi- 
derably effervescing with acids: the 
word loam should be limited to soils 
containing at least one-third of impal- 
pable earthy matter, copiously effer- 
vescing with acids. A sou to be consi- 
dered as peaty, should contain at least 
one-half of vegetable earthy matter. 
And that, in cases when the earthy part 
of & soil obviously consists of the decom- 
posed matter of one particular sort of 
rock — a name derived from the rock, 
may with propriety, it is supposed, be 

S 'ven to it. In this way, it is imagined, 
at if a fine red earth be found imme- 
diately above decomposing basalt, it 
may oe denominated basaltic soil. If 
fragments of auartz and mica be found 
abundant in tne materials of the soil, 
as is often the case, it may be called 
granitic soil, and the same thing may 
be done in a great number of other 
similar cases. 

In general, the soils, the materials of 
which are the most various and hetero- 
geneous, are those called alluvial, or 
which have been formed from the depo- 
sitions of rivers; and these deposits 
may be designated as siliceous, calca- 
reous, or argillaceous ; and in some cases 
the term saline may be added as a spe- 
cific distinction, applicable, for example, 
at the embouchure of rivers, where 
their alluvial remains are overflown by 
the sea. 

A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE CHEMISTRY 
OF SOILS, AS GIVEN BT SIR H. DAVY. 

“ In cases,” says this writer, “where 
a barren soil is examined, with a view 
to its improvement, it ought in all cases, 


if possible, to be compared with an ex- 
tremely fertile soil in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and in a similar situation; 
the difference given by their analyses 
would indicate the method of cultiva- 
tion, and thus the plan of improvement 
would be founded upon accurate scien- 
tific principles. 

“ If the fertile soil contained a large 
quantity of sand, in proportion to the 
barren soil, the process of melioration 
would depend simply upon a supply of 
this substance, and the method would 
be equally simple with regard to soils 
deficient in clay or calcareous matter. 
In the application of clay, sand, loam, 
marl, or cnalk to lands, there are no 
particular chemical principles to be ob- 
served; but, when quick-lime is used, 
great care must be taken that it is not 
obtained from the magnesian limestone, 
for in this case it is exceedingly injurious 
to land. The magnesian limestone 
may be distinguished from the common 
limestone by its greater hardness, and 
by the length of time that it requires 
for its solution in acids ; and it may be 
analysed by the process for carbonate 
of lime and magnesia. 

44 When the analytical comparison in- 
dicates an excess of vegetable matter as 
the cause of sterility, it may be de- 
stroyed by much pulverization, and ex- 
posure to air, by pairing and burning, 
or the agency or lately made quick- 
lime; and the defect of animal and 
vegetable matter must be supplied by 
animal or vegetable manure. The 
general indication of fertility and bar- 
renness, as found by chemical experi- 
ments, must necessarily differ in dif- 
ferent climates, and under different cir- 
cumstances. The power of soils to 
absorb moisture, a principle essential 
to their productiveness, ought to be 
much greater in warm and ary coun- 
tries, than in cold and moist ones ; and 
the quantity of fine aluminous earth 
they contain, should be larger. Soils 
likewise that are situate on declivities 
ought to be more absorbent than those 
in the same climate on plains or in 
valleys. 

44 The productiveness of soils must 
likewise be influenced by the nature of 
the subsoil, or the earthy or stony strata 
on which they rest; and this circum- 
stance ought to be particularly attended 
to, in considering their chemical na- 
ture, and the system of improvement 
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Thus, a sandy soil may owe its fertility, 
to the power of the subsoil to retain 
water ; and an absorbent clayey soil may 
occasionally be prevented from being 
barren, in a moist climate, by the influ- 
ence of a sub-stratum of sand or gravel. 
Those soils that are most productive of 
corn, contain always certain proportions 
of aluminous or calcareous earth, in a 
finely divided state, and a certain quan- 
tity of vegetable or animal matter. 

“ The quantity of calcareous earth is, 
however, very various, and in 6 ome 
cases exceedingly small. A very fer- 
tile corn soil from Ormiston, in East 
Lothian, afforded in one hundred parts, 
only eleven parts of mild calcareous 
earth; the finely divided clay amounted 
to forty parts. It lost mne in de- 
composed animal and vegetable matter, 
and four in water, and exnibited indica- 
tions of a small quantity of phosphate 
of lime. This soil was of a very fine 
texture, and contained very few stones 
or vegetable fibres. It is not unlikely 
that its fertility was in some measure 
connected with the phosphate, for this 
substance is found in wneat, oats, and 
barley, and maybe a part of their foods. 

“ A soil from the low lands of Somer- 
setshire, celebrated for producing ex- 
cellent crops of wheat and beans with- 
out manure, I found to consist of one 
ninth of sand, chiefly siliceous, and 
eight-ninths of calcareous marl, tinged 
with iron, and containing about five 
parts in one hundred and ten of vege- 
table matter. I could not detect in it 
any phosphate or sulphate of lime, so 
that its fertility must have depended 
principally upon its power of attracting 
principles of vegetable nourishment 
from water and the atmosphere. 

“Mr. Tillett, in some experiments 
made on the composition of soils at Pa- 
ris, found that a soil composed of three- 
eighths of clay, two-eighths of river 
sand, and three-eighths 01 the parings of 
limestone, was very proper for wheat. 
In general, bulbous roots require a soil 
more sandy, and less absorbent than 
the grasses. A very good potato soil 
from Varsel, in Cornwall, afforded 
seven-eighths of siliceous sand, and its 
absorbent power was so small, that one 
hundred parts lost only two by drying 
at four hundred degrees, Fahrenheit. 
Plants and trees, the roots of which are 
fibrous and hard, and capable of pene- 
trating deep into the earth, will vege- 


tate to advantage in almost all common 
soils that are moderately dry, and do 
not contain a very great excess of vege- 
table matter. 

“ The soil taken from a field at Shef- 
field Place, in Sussex, remarkable for 
producing flourishing oaks, was found 
to consist of six parts of sand and one 
part of clay, and finely divided matter; 
and one hundred parts of the entire soil, 


submitted to analysis, produced water 
three, silex fifty-four, alumina twenty- 
eight, carbonate of lime three, oxide of 
iron five, decomposing vegetable matter 
four, loss three.” 


Quality of soil evinced by chemi- 


cal analysis. — The discovery of the 
qualities of soils by chemical analysis, 
is extremely difficult, and is seldom per- 
formed successfully by the cultivator. 
In selecting specimens, care should be 
taken to procure them from different 
situations. When the field is in one part 
calcareous, and in another siliceous, the 
portions should be separately submitted 
to the experiments. From two to four 
hundred grains is the proper quantity 
for a perfect analysis, wnich should be 
rolled in fair weather, and when per- 
fectly dry, preserved in phials, closed 
with ground glass stoppers, till the pe- 
riod of examination. The soil best for 


culture, according to the analysis of 
Bergman, contains four parts of clay, 
three of sand, two of calcareous earth, 
and one of magnesia. Kirwain ob- 
serves, that the fertility of the soil de- 
pends much upon its capacity for re- 
taining water. The ingredients of the 
soil, however, do not always correspond 
to the nature of the climate ; the quan- 
tity of rain that fertilizes a wet soil 
cannot be equally suited to a dry one. 
Silicia in the soil exists under the modi- 


fication of sand — alumina under that of 


clay. Soils in which the sand prepon- 
derates, are called dry, retaining the 
least moisture; those in which clay 


preponderates, retaining the greatest 
portion, are called wet. Before either 
of them are capable of culture, the ex- 
cess must be retrenched, or the defect 


supplied. Besides the above, properties 
of soil may be ascertained mechanically. 
Its specific gravity may be ascertained 
by introducing into a phial, known to 
contain a certain weight of water, equal 
portions of water and of soil; to do 
which, it is necessary to pour in the 
water first, till the vessel is half full, and 
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then put in earth till it reaches the 
brim. The difference between the 
weight of soil and water will be the 
result Thus, if a bottle which holds 
four hundred grains of water, gains two 
hundred grains when half filled with 
water, ana half with soil, the specific 
gravity of the soil is two, that is, it will 
be twice as heavy as water. Clay, in 
any soil, may be known by its tenacity ; 
sand by its roughness. Calcareous 
matter in soil, is known by its effer- 
vescingfreely upon meeting with an 
acid. The presence of organized matter 


acid. I he presence ot organized matter 
in soil maybe ascertained by weighing 
it when it is perfectly dry ; and after 
having subjected it to a red heat, 
weighing it again, which will give the 
proportion of organic matter. Metallic 
oxydes in soil may in general be known 
by their colour. Ferruginous soils are 
red and yellow ; cupreous soils are in- 
terspersed with greenish streaks ; salt, 
coals, sulphur, &c., may be known by 
the appearance of the water in such 
soils, and also by the peculiarity of ve- 
getation. 

But, however, that our readers may 
be informed of some of the leading 
principles which chemistry employs, in 
analysing soils, we give him the follow- 
ing, which may be depended on. 

1. To ascertain the quantity of water 
in any soil . — Take a pound of the soil, 


ing, which may be depended on. 

1. To ascertain the quantity of 
in any soil . — Take a pound of th 


spread it very thin before the fire, or in 
the sun-shine in a warm day, let it lie 
till it is thoroughly dry : the evapora- 
tion of the water will be known by the 
weight lost. 

2. To know if there are any metallic 
or earthy sails . — Take a pound of soil, 
pour upon it a pound of boiling distilled 
water, stir them thoroughly together, 
and let them stand for ten minutes, 
filter off the water through filtering 
paper, pour into what comes through, a 
solution of the fixed vegetable alkali; if 
there is any earthy or metallic salt, a 
precipitation will take place. 

3. To know if the salt contained has cal- 
careous earths for one of its elements . — 
Take the filtrated solution, pour into it 
half an ounce of caustic volatile alkali, 
or continue to drop in this alkali till no 
further precipitation takes place ; after- 
wards filtrate it, and pour to what fil- 
trates a little solution of fixed vegetable 
alkali; if there is any further precipitar 
tion, it shows that there is an earthy 
salt, consisting of calcareous earth for 


one of its elements ; if a precipitation 
took place upon the application of the 
caustic volatile alkali, it shows that 
there certainly are earthy or metallic 
salts. 

4. To know if the salt contained is 
metallic or aluminous. — Add to the fil- 
trated solution an infusion of gall; if 
there is any metallic or aluminous salt, 
a precipitation will take place ; if iron, 
a purplish black ; if copper or alum, a 
gray; copper may also be distinguished 
from iron by falling in a blue precipitate 
upon the application of an alkali, while 
iron forms a greenish, and alum a white 
one. 

5. To know if magnesia is an element 
of the salts found . — Take the filtrated so- 
lution, apply to it a solution of galls ; if 
no precipitation takes place, apply caus- 
tic volatile alkali, which will precipitate 
the magnesia if it is an element of the 
salt contained. 

6. To know if a neutral salt is con- 
tained. — Evaporate the filtrated solution 
with a boiling heat, till the whole water 
is nearly gone off, and let it stand to 
cool ; if there is any neutral salt, it will 
crystallize. 

7. To know if there is any mucilage , 
and what quantity. — Take thirty or forty 
pounds of the soil, boil it in ten gallons 
of water for an hour, let the earth sub- 
side, pour off the clean solution, after- 
wards add four or five gallons of water 
to the earth, stir them thoroughly, let 
them stand to subside, pour off the water 
clear, mix it with the former, and eva- 
porate the whole to dryness, putting it 
into a water-bath towards the end of 
the evaporation; what remains is the 
mucilage, making allowance for that 
part of the decoction which was not 
washed out from the earth, and de- 
ducting the Same substances, which will 
crystallize if there is a considerable 
quantity, but will be destroyed in the 
operation, if in small proportion, as 
they generally are. 

8. To know if there is any calcareous 
earth in the soil t and what quantity . — 
Take two ounces and a quarter of the 
dry soil, apply to it half an ounce of mu- 
riatic acid, and four ounces of water in 
a glass vessel sufficiently large; let 
them stand together till no more effer- 
vescence takes place; and if it was very 
considerable, pour in half an ounce 
more of the acid, let this stand also till 
the effervescence ceases, if any arises 
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upon pouring it in, continue to add more 
acid in the same manner, until what 
was poured in last produces little effer- 
vescence, which is often at the first, 
and generally at the second or third 
half ounce. After the effervescence has 
ceased, put the whole in a filter, let the 
solution filtrate through; pour half a 
pint of water upon what remains in the 
filter, let that filtrate also in the same 
vessel; add to the solution thus filtrated 
one ounce and a half of caustic volatile 
alkali for every ounce of acid used; if 
any precipitation takes place there is 
magnesia, earth of alum, or the calx of 
a metal (generally iron or copper) con- 
tained in the soil ; after adding tne vo- 
latile alkali, the whole is to be thrown 
into a filter again; after the filtration 
has taken place, pour into the liquor a 
solution of mild fixed vegetable alkali 
in water; if there is any calcareous 
earth in the soil, a precipitation will 
take place ; continue to add the solution 
of the alkali till no fresh precipitation 
ensues, throw the whole into a filter, let 
the liquor filtrate off, pour on by degrees 
a pint of water, let that filtrate off also, 
dry what remains in the filter, it is the 
calcareous earth. 

9. To know the proportion of sand 
and clay . — Take what remains in the 
filter after the first solution in the fore- 
going operation, and by the elutriation 
separate the sand from the clay, dry 
and weigh them ; if there is any py- 
rites it will appear in the sand. 

In the above processes, the principal 
things to be attended to are, whether 
there are any metallic or aluminous 
salts, as these are absolute poisons, and 
therefore are to be decomposed by quick 
lime ; whether there is such a propor- 
tion of neutral or earthy as to be hurtful, 
in which case the solution in process % 
will taste salt, a soil containing them in 
so large a proportion will hardly ever 
admit of culture for grain; whether 
there is calcareous earth, and in what 
proportion, as that ascertains the pro- 
priety of applying any manure con- 
taining it, ana the quantity of that ma- 
nure; what the proportion of sand and 
clay is which ascertains the propriety of 
adding clay or sand; whether there are 
pyrites, as that shows why and when, a 
soil will be long in being brought into 
cultivation; pyrites are oest destroyed 
by fallowing, and afterwards applying 
lime. 


From the great difference of the 
causes that influence the productiveness 
of land8,it is obvious that in the present 
state of science, no certain system can 
be devised for their improvement, inde- 
pendent of experiment; but there are 
few cases in which the labour of analy- 
tical trials will not be amply repaid by 
the certainty with which they denote 
the best methods of melioration; and 
this will particularly happen when the 
defect of composition is found in the 
proportions of the primitive earth. In 
supplying animal or vegetable manure, 
a temporary food only is provided for 
lants, which is in all cases exhausted 
y means of a certain number of crops 5 
but when a soil is rendered of the best 
possible constitution and texture, with 
regard to its earthy parts, its fertility 
may be considered as permanently es- 
tablished. It becomes capable of at- 
tracting a very large portion of vege- 
table nourishment from the atmosphere, 
and of producing its crops with compa- 
ratively little labour and expense. 

The soils of this country have 
been described under numerous heads, 
and distinguished by a variety of vague 
local terms. They seem, however, to 
be capable of being considered and cha- 
racterised, as far at least as is necessary 
for practical purposes, under the dis- 
tinctions of clayey, loamy , calcareous* 
sandy , gravelly , peaty or mossy , and 
vegetable earth sot Is. 

Each of these divisions must of course 
comprehend several varieties, according 
to the nature and preponderancy of the 
different sorts of materials of which 
they are constituted or composed. By 
different combinations of these sub- 
stances, all the intermediate kinds of 
soils are formed; and upon a proper 
mixture of them, in certain proportions, 
depends the success of the farmer's in- 
dustry. Sand , clay, and water , are the 
grand component parts, whatever co-, 
lour or texture the soil may happen to 
have. 

Clayey or argillaceous soils. — Soils 
of this kind differ very materially, ac- 
cording to the nature and quantity of 
the clay that enters into their compo- 
sitions, and the adulteration which has 
been produced in it by the intermixture 
of different earthy matters, as well as 
various mineral, vegetable, and animal 
substances. For clays are, in general, 
far from being pure in the state in 
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which they are found in the earth. 
They are in many instances united with 
large proportions of siliceous or sandy 
matter. On these accounts it is that 
tlie clayey soils of some districts are so 
abundantly fruitful and productive, 
while those of others are insuperably 
sterile and refractory. 

These facts not only show that there 
is a prodigious variety in respect to the 
qualities of these substances, but that 
tney must afford equal variety to the 
soils into which they enter, and there- 
fore require to be more closely ex- 
amined and more nicely ascertained 
than they appear yet to have been, 
before all the varieties of soil usually 
classed under the denomination of 
clayey, can be well ascertained and un- 
derstood. 

But these substances do not differ 
only in their properties and qualities, 
but likewise in tneir colours, and the 
closeness with which these particles 
are united. They are found in their 
natural states of various colours, such 
as red, white, blue, and yellow, and of 
different degrees of density, so as, in 
some instances, readily to admit of 
being united with the different materials 
that are applied, in order to meliorate 
their conditions ; in others they can 
scarcely be made to join with them by 
any means in the power of the agricul- 
turist. In soils of the first kind, the 
quantity of siliceous or sandy matter, in 
general, bears a much larger propor- 
tion to that of the argillaceous or 
clayey, than in those of the latter, and 
in many cases too the mixture of other 
substances is proportionally larger. 
The nature of the clayey stratum, in 
respect to its thickness or thinness, as 
well as its contiguity, or remoteness 
from springs of water underneath it, is 
too commonly overlooked in consider- 
ing these sorts of soils ; but all these 
circumstances demand particular atten- 
tion, and ought to have considerable 
influence in directing the means of cul- 
tivating and improving clayey soils. 

It is obvious, from what has been al- 
ready advanced, that, notwithstanding 
the differences that take place from the 
accidental mixture of different mate- 
rials, in different degrees and propor- 
tions, all the descriptions of this sort of 
soils must possess more or less of the 
heavy and adhesive stiff qualities; and 
that according as these are more or less 


predominant (due respect being at the 
same time had to the various other cir- 
cumstances that have been stated), the 
business of cultivation and improve* 
ment must l>e varied and applied. 

Loam v soils. — Loam denotes any soil 
which is moderately cohesive, that is, 
less so than clay, and more so than loose 
chalk. Soils, therefore, of this descrip- 
tion, admit of considerable variety. 
The substances that are most commonly 
found to contribute to the formation of 
loamy soils, are clay, sand, gravel, and 
chalk ; and as either ingredient predo- 
minates, so is the soil denominated, as 
clayey loam, sandy loam, &c. Clayey 
loam is moderately cohesive, in which 
the argillaceous ingredient predomi- 
nates ; so that its coherence is greater 
than that of any other loam, but less 
than that of pure clay. Besides the 
argil silex enters largely into the com- 
position. Sometimes an oxide or calx 
of iron in small proportion is found 
blended with the clayjand sand. In 
proportion as the argillaceous or clayey 
principle diminishes, they recede from 
the nature of the clayey soils; conse- 
quently the nearer the quantity of that 
substance approaches to that of the 
others, the stronger and more heavy 
will the loamy 6ou be. The differences 
in the lightness and friability of the 
soils of this class, in a great measure, 
depend on the relative proportions of 
the other ingredients. Where the cal- 
careous ingredient greatly exceeds 
those of the sandy or gravelly kinds, 
they are neither so light nor so pul- 
venzable as where they are nearly 
equal, or where the sandy or gravelly 
matters considerably predominate over 
it 

In situations where this sort of soil 
has been but little disturbed, and con- 
sequently little changed by the artifi- 
cial additions of either animal or vege- 
table substanaes, and those which it 
naturally contained not having ad- 
vanced to the stage of perfect solution 
and decay, it is generally found of a 
light brown or hazel colour ; but where 
much culture has been employed for a 
length of time, and large applications 
of animal and vegetable matters fre- 
quently made, the natural and artificial 
materials of these kinds having pro- 
ceeded more nearly to the state of per- 
fect resolution and destruction, it has an 
appearance that approaches to black. 
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From these various circumstances the 
properties of the soils are likewise con- 
siderably altered and affected, as well 
as their colours changed. 

From the soils of the loamy class 
being more friable and brittle, as well as 
more dry, than most of the clayey ones, 
they are capable of being tilled with 
much greater ease and facility, as well 
as much less strength of team, and at 
almost every season of the year ; and, 
on account of their property of receiv- 
ing and transmitting moisture more 
freely, they are less apt to be indurated 
by too much dry, or chilled by too much 
wet weather. Besides, they are more 
influenced on exposure to the agency of 
the atmosphere and other external 
causes, and thereby more adapted for 
the promotion and support of vegeta- 
tion. And as they are found in most 
cases to be less disposed to the produc- 
tion of weeds, particularly those of the 
more injurious kinds, they can of course 
be kept clean with less labour, and 
without the expensive system of ma- 
nagement which is requisite on many 
other kinds of soil. 

Chalky or calcareous soils. — 
Soils of the calcareous kind, which 
are composed of clay, sand, and chalk, 
occupy very extensive tracts of land in 
different parts of the kingdom, and are 
marked with considerable diversity, as 
proceeding from the nature, properties, 
and proportions of the calcareous matter 
as it exists in them ; the substances that 
are mixed and combined with the land ; 
the depth and qualities of the earthy 
stratum which is placed upon it, and 
the disposition of the subsoil or basis 
on which this is formed and deposited. 

Calcareous matter is contained in 
many different stony substances, be- 
sides that of chalk, as marble, lime- 
stone, coral, and shells of different 
kinds ; and in states of union with other 
materials, such as sand, the different 
simple earthy bodies, in different pro- 
portions, and in some instances with 
iron and magnesia. Its capability or 
powers of imbibing and retaining 
moisture is considerable, though not 
60 great as that of clay. It burns to 
lime by proper degrees of heat, and ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid gas, or fixed air- in 
different proportions from the atmo- 
sphere, and returns again to the state 
of chalk or mild calcareous matter. It 
is found of very different degrees of 


hardness and friability, as well a s of 
different states of fineness or pulverisa- 
tion, in different 6oils of the class to 
which it belongs. It varies also greatly 
in its effects in respect to vegetation; 
from the different matters that may 
happen to be combined with it in its 
primitive or original state. It has long 
been known to the practical agricultu- 
ralist, that some sorts of lime may be 
employed in large proportions, while 
others cannot be used, except in very 
small quantities, without doing veiv 
considerable injury to the sou with 
which they are incorporated. 

Calcareous matter, whether it is in 
the state of carbonate, or in the more 
active one of causticity, as quick-lime, 
seems ultimately to promote the resolu- 
tion and destruction of vegetable and 
animal substances; in the latter state, 
however, it acts with much greater vio- 
lence on these materials, destroying 
their organization, and dissipating their 
rinciples more quickly, as well as rob- 
ing them more completely of the car- 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air, which is so 
essential, wnile, in the former, it ope- 
rates with great mildness, and only aids 
the resolution of those substances by 
gently promoting the process of putre- 
faction. 

The proportions of clayey, loamy, and 
gravelly ingredients, which are con- 
joined with the calcareous matters of 
these soils, are various in different dis- 
tricts; where the argillaceous and 
loamy materials are comparatively in 
large quantities, soils of the heavier 
chalky kinds are formed, and where 
the sandy or gravelly are predominant, 
we have the lighter ones. There are 
also material differences proceeding 
from the earthy matter with which the 
calcareous ingredient is mixed in the 
state of soil. Where the quantity of 
this is small, and not reduced into any 
very perfect state of mould, the soil, as 
it is evident, must be poor and thin; 
but where the depth of this superficial 
stratum is considerable, and the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and other substances, 
of which it is composed, is advanced to 
a more complete stage of decomposition 
and decay, the soils are more nch and 
heavy. Some variety is likewrise caused 
by the state of the under-stratum or 
subsoil. If it is compact, and much in- 
termixed with siliceous or flinty mat- 
ter, or have a mortary hardness, it is 
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less favourable than where it is of a 
more open, brittle, or powdery texture. 

Whatever appearances of lightness 
there may be m chalky soils, they re- 
quire considerable strength in the team, 
where the staple or earthy stratum of 
the lands will admit of their being 
wrought to a tolerable depth } but 
where there is a thinner surface of earthy 
materials, less force of draught will be 
requisite. In the latter cases, the soil 
is, however, far more precarious and 
uncertain, as well as much less pro- 
ductive in respect to the crops that are 
cultivated upon it, than in tne former. 
As chalky soils are not so liable to be 
injured by water as others, the busi- 
ness of tillage is much less impeded 
from that cause; but a dry season 
sometimes renders them so hard as to 
be totally incapable of being broken 
up, until they have been moistened by 
the falling of a considerable quantity of 
rain. 


Sandy or siliceous soils. — Sands 
seem to have been gradually formed by 
the attrition and rubbing down of the 
various solid substances tnat are found 
in nature, especially such as are of the 
siliceous, calcareous, and stony kinds, 
and are of different degrees of fineness 
as they approach the size of gravel. 
They are also met with of various co- 
lours and appearances, in different re- 
gions or tracts of country, such as 
white, dusky brown, yellow, and red. 
These differences, as well as those 
which respect their weight, tenacity, 
and other properties, depend on the 
nature and proportions in which many 
other matenals enter into combination 
with them. 

Where the proportions of clayey, 
loamy, oc other earthy substances with 
which they are mixed, approach nearly 
to that of the sand, the heavier sorts of 
sandy soils are formed; but where these 
eater only in very small quantities, we 
have the light sandy soils ; and where 
they are hardly met with at all, the 
soafia a loose blowing sand, most com- 
mooly of a white or brownish appear- 
ance* , The portions of vegetable mat- 
ten |hat are intermixed with different 
safeaf Che sandy kind are not less va- 
rhjqjk than those of the clayey and 
lsmft Amu which considerable differ- 
quality are produced. These 
‘ AP jn their textures and com- 
\ .introduce others which 


respect their powers of admitting and 
retaining heat and moisture. The open- 
ness ana want of adherence in such 
soils, while they allow of the admission 
of heat and water more readily, permit 
them to be carried off with greater 
ease and expedition ; they are therefore 
less permanently benefited by their in- 
fluence than the closer and more adhe- 
sive soils. 

The light, open, and porous texture 
of sandy soils renders them much more 
easily cultivated and kept in order than 
those of the strong and close kinds; 
consequently the farms where they pre- 
vail are generally large ; and when 
properly prepared, they are better 
adapted for the growth of many sorts of 
crops, such as those of the bulbous and 
tap-rooted sorts. They have also an- 
other advantage, which is that of push- 
ing forward the crops with more expe- 
dition. Whatever inconveniences attend 
them, they are mostly such as proceed 
from the want of a sufficient degree of 
cohesion among their constituent parti- 
ticles and solidity of texture. On these 
accounts they often counteract the best 
and most judicious management The 
roots of the crops are liable to become 
naked and exposed from storms and 
various other causes; and if grain, to 
fall down and be lodged so early in the 
season as to render them of little value. 

Gravelly soils. — In the state of 
gravels which contribute to the forma- 
tion of this class of soils, there is a va- 
riation of size in the pieces or particles 
of which they are composed, from that 
of a very small pea to the largest cockle. 
Where they become of still larger di- 
mensions they are termed stones or 
rocks, according as they are in small 
portions or large masses ; and the soils 
are then said to be stony or rocky, as 
the circumstance of the different cases 
may happen to be. 

The beds of gravel, whether they are 
of the larger or smaller kinds, are 
mostly either of the siliceous or flinty 
kind, or of the calcareous or chalky; 
but the stones and rocks are of very 
different kinds. With these dissimilar 
substances, some others in different 
states of reduction and pulverization 
are blended and united in various pro- 
portions, so as to constitute gravelly 
soils that differ considerably in their 
textures and other properties. The 
chief of these are loams, and the mould 
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or earthy matter formed by the de- 
struction and decay of numerous ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. 

The gravelly mixture is sometimes 
also found to approach nearly to the 
surface, while at other times it recedes 
considerably from it. In some instances 
springs rise immediately underneath; 
in others they are at a great depth. 
The bottom, or subsoil, is likewise va- 
rious; in some cases it is stony and 
rocky, in others it is clayey, or a rocky 
gravel, and sometimes sand, &c. 

The open porous nature of gravelly 
soils disposes them to admit moisture 
very readily, as well as to part with it 
with equal facility ; from tne latter of 
which circumstances they are subject 
to burn, as it is termed, in dry seasons, 
which is not the case in the heavier or 
more retentive sort of soils. 

Gravelly soils, from the lightness of 
their texture, and their not affording 
great resistance, except where the stones 
are large, or there are rocks, are not 
expensive or difficult in the means of 
cultivation. All the necessary busi- 
ness of this sort is capable of being car- 
ried forward with much ease and ex- 
pedition, and the lands are in general 
soon brought into the proper states for 
the reception of crops. 

Peaty oh mossy soils. — These soils 
consist chiefly of the roots of decayed 
vegetables, mixed with earth, mostly 
argillaceous, and sand, and a coaly sub- 
stance derived also from decayed vege- 
tables. They differ, like all the other 
kinds of soils, according to the nature 
of the ingredients of which they are 
constituted or composed, and the pro- 
portions in which these are found to 
prevail in them. Where the vegetable 
or peaty material predominates but 
little over the other substances with 
which it is mixed and incorporated, the 
lighter sorts of peaty, moory, or heathy 
soils, are formed; but where the other 
matters bear only a slight proportion 
to it, the deep and heavy peaty or 
mossy soils present theniselves. In 
different districts the peaty matter is 
found of different depths, and of various 
degrees of density or closeness of tex- 
ture, probably proceeding from some 
original differences in tne vegetable 
substances from which it was formed, 
or the greater advances which it has 
made to the state of perfect decompo- 
sition or decay. The subsoil in most 


of the deep mossy districts is of the 
clayey kind, more or less stiff and 
heavy, over which the peaty or mossy 
material is deposited, generally in a 
sort of stratified order; the first layer 
of which being commonly not more 
than ten or twelve inches m thickness, 
exhibits the appearance of a rich brown 
earth, in all probability from the incor- 
poration of the loamy or clayey mat- 
ters, with the peat or vegetable earth 
lying immediately upon them, and con- 
stituting originally, perhaps, the sur- 
face of the ground. The layer that 
succeds to this is mostly of a dark co- 
lour, and considerable thickness, appa- 
rently formed of a great variety of ve- 
getable materials in the more perfect 
stages of resolution and decay, united 
together by time and other circum- 
stances with more or less compactness 
and solidity. The uppermost stratum, 
or that which is placed upon this dense 
peaty matter, is, in general of veiy 
pale colour, and very light spongy tex- 
ture, arising possibly from tne grasses, 
leaves, and other vegetable substances, 
of which it is formed, not having at- 
tained that state of decay which con- 
stitutes the darker sorts of peaty earth 

But in the more superficial peaty 
soils, little or nothing of this stratified 
appearance is met with. A coat of 
peaty earth, differing greatly in thick- 
ness according to the peculiarity of the 
situations, and other circumstances, 
is formed by a great length of time 
from the destruction and decay of suc- 
cessive crops of grasses, leaves, and 
substances of the heathy or other 
kinds, and deposited upon, and inter- 
mixed with, tne various harder mate- 
rials of the soils which happened to he 
underneath them. By these means 
much variety is produced in the soils. 
Where the under-strata of earthy mat- 
ter are tolerably good, and the crops 
of vegetables large and luxuriant, the 
better sorts of light peaty soils seem to 
be predominant ; but where the quality 
of the under-strata are indifferent, and 
the vegetable products scanty, as well 
as feeble in their growth, and princi- 
pally of the heathy tribe, the p°° r 
peaty and heathy, or moory soils, are 
met with. 

All peaty soils seem to be thus gra^ 
dually formed by the deposition of ve- 
getable matter, supplied by the disso- 
lution and decay of aquatic and other 
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plants that grow in low moist situa- 
tions, as well as substances of other 
kinds brought down by water, from 
the high grounds in their neighbour- 
hood, in the states of solution and difiu- 
sion, and gradually deposited from it 
on its becoming in a state of stagnation, 
by means of obstruction and stoppages 
proceeding from different causes. 

From the nature of the composition of 
these soils, it is obvious that they must 
be very retentive of water, especially 
where they are of any great depth. 
Hence they seldom or ever become tree 
from the excessive quantities of mois- 
ture, with which they are loaded in the 
rainy reasons. 

Vegetable earth or soil. — This 
kind of earthly material constitutes the 
superficial bed or stratum, in which 
plants for the most part vegetate in 
every sort of soil, and differs very much 
in different places, from the variations 
that take place in its depth, and the 
greater or less progress that has been 
made in the several substances of which 
it is composed, to the stage of perfect 
decomposition or decay. 

Some variety may likewise be caused 
by its being more intimately or more 
loosely mixed and blended with the 
other bodies that are found in soils. 
It seems probable too, that the earthly 
matter wnich is formed from the de- 
struction of some sorts of vegetable 
substances may be better suited for the 
purposes of vegetation than that which 
proceeds from others. 

Vegetables, from their containing a 
considerable portion of mucilaginous 
matter in a state of mixture with their 
other substances, become, in some mea- 
sure, capable of solution in water, 
though tne external surfaces of living 
plants, on account of the resinous ana 
animalized materials that enter into 
their composition, are protected from 
its operation. From the former circum- 
stance, and that of earthy matters being 
contained in them, wnich had been 
taken up in the state of solution with 
their fresh juices while growing, it is 
evident that large quantities of ve- 
getable mould must be continually 
formed and deposited on lands by the 
natural decay of such substances. 

But the formation of vegetable mould 
or earth is further effected by means of 
the putrefaction or dissolution of such 
vegetables as are cut down, or other- 


wise destroyed, on the surface of the 
ground, and the application of various 
kinds of dung ana composts. Where 
these have been in great abundance for 
a long time, there is mostly a deep rich 
surface soil of this earth; but where 
few vegetable products, and those of 
the less luxuriant kind, have been left 
to undergo the above process, or little 
assistance given by means of manures, 
the crust of surface mould is generally 
thin and poor. The resolution of ve- 

§ e table matters is generally promoted 
y a proper degree of moisture and 
heat, as well as by a suitable state of 
the air. 

Alluvial soils are of two sorts : one 
derived from the sediment of fresh, and 
the other of salt-water. Along the 
sides of rivers, and other considerable 
streams, water-formed soils are to be 
met with, consisting of the decomposed 
matter of decayed vegetables, witn the 
sediment of streams. They are in ge- 
neral fertile and deep, and not apt to 
be injured by rains, as they usually lie 
on a bed of open gravel. They are 
commonly employed as meadows, from 
the hazard of crops of grain being in- 
jured, or carried off by floods, if culti- 
vatecL 

Alluvial soils arising from the opera- 
tions of salt-water, called salt-marshes, 
are composed of the finest parts of na- 
tural clay, washed off by running wa- 
ter, and deposited on flat ground, on 
the shores of estuaries, where they are 
formed by the reflux of the tide, and 
enriched with marine productions. They 
generally have a rich, level surface, and 
being deep in the staple, they are well 
adapted for the culture of the most va- 
luable crops. Hence wheat, barley, 
oats, and clover, are all of them produc- 
tive on this species of soil; wnich is 
also peculiarly well calculated for 
beans, as the tap-root pushes vigorously 
through it, ana finds its nourishment 
at a great depth. From the great mass 
of excellent soil, the fertility of these 
tracts is nearly inexhaustible ; but from 
their low and damp situations, they are. 
not easily managed. Lime, in consi- 
derable quantities, is found to answer 
well upon this species of soil. 

From the preceding account of soils 
we may perceive that those are the best 
which contain the greatest store of 
those principles which constitute the 
pabula of vegetation. Such are calca- 
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rcous soils, in which carbon must exist 
in large quantities, *from the natural at- 
traction of lime from carbon, and where 
there will be a constant supply by means 
of this attraction. Soils formed from 
the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matters, are in their natures emi- 
nently favourable to vegetation; for 
they contain hydrogen ana carbon com- 
bined, together with the remains of ani- 
mals and vegetables, as yet only tend- 
ing to decomposition, with various salts 
resulting from the decomposition of ani- 
mal homes, water, earth, and gaseous 
principles. 

USES OP SOIL. 

Earths are of no further service to 
plants than providing them with a 
medium by which tney fix them- 
selves to the globe, and even the por- 
tions of earth taken up into them by 
vegetation, are not convertible to any 
other substance, and are supposed to 
afford the plant nothing but firmness of 
organization as wheat and oats, and 
many hollow stalked grasses, have an 
epidermis of earth to defend them from 
the attacks of insects and parasitical 
plants. Plants are nourished exclu- 
sively by means of water and de- 
composing organic matter. Earths, 
nevertheless, retain the water, and sup- 
ply it to the roots ; they also afford the 
means of distributing the proper nutri- 
ment; supply as they are wanted, those 
parts which are valuable, and prevent 
the too hasty decomposition. Notwith- 
standing soils are the genial aliment 
and support of plants, yet, from their 
numerous variety of roots, they require 
a corresponding variety of soil. Roots 
that are bulbous require a loose soil, 
such as arc fibrous, one more solid, and 
those possessing those fibrous radicles, 
a soil considerably more compact and 
firm than those that have extensive 
lateral roots. Finely divided matters 
not onljr give tenacity and coherence to 

a small quantity being sufficient to fit 
the soil for the production of barley or 
turnips. The fatter have been pro- 
duced upon a soil, eleven parts out of 
twelve of which have been sand, and 
the remainder of animal or vegetable 
matters. 

Impalpable matters, however, must 
not be m too great a proportion. In 
order to promote the growth of vege- 


tables, friability and a looseness of tex- 
ture are requisite in the soil, so that the 
water,' not lying in the soil in a state of 
aggregation, but being suspended in it, 
as water in a sponge, may have free 
access to the fibres of the wet, comma- 
nicated by capillary attraction; and 
since alumina possesses the property of 
adhesiveness and silex, those of friabi- 
lity, in an eminent degree, it is evident 
that a due mixture of both is requisite 
to adapt the soil to the common trar- 
poses of cultivation. The absorbent 
ower of soil by cohesive attraction, 
epends in some degree upon the divi- 
sion of its parts, and is highly necessary 
to fertility, because moisture absorbed 
from the atmosphere counteracts the 
effects of daily evaporation, and sup- 
lies the plant witn moisture in the 
riest seasons. Stiff clays, which, like 
pipe-clays, take up the greatest quan- 
tity of water when poured upon them in 
a fluid form, are not the soils that in 
dry weather absorb the most from the 
atmosphere, because they cake and pre- 
sent only a surface containing the ab- 
sorbent powers. To answer this pur- 
pose, a due mixture of sand, clay, car- 
bonate of lime and organized matter, 
are necessary to give that looseness 
and tightness that shall render it per- 
meable to the atmospheric air. Regard 
is however to be had to the site and 
climate in which the soil is situate ; the 
nature and contiguity of the inferior 
strata, declivity of position, frequency 
of showery, moisture of climates, &c. 
exerting considerable influence. 

The division* of soils into cold and 
hot is extremely natural : some arc 
more heated by the sun than others: 
and though equally heated, cool in dif- 
ferent times. Clayey soils being clam- 
my and moist, are heated with diffi- 
culty, and some cool chalks, are not 
easily heated, but retain die heat 
longer. The soils heated most by ex- 
terior causes, are perhaps black, con- 
taining much safe organized matter; 
coloured soils, under the same circum- 
stances, absorb a greater degree of ca- 
loric than those of a pale complexion, 
especially those possessing a consider- 
able proportion of carbonaceous or fer- 
ruginous matter. In dry soils those 
that are the soonest heated cool the 
most rapidly ; but the darkest coloured 
dry soil containing a considerable mix- 
ture of decomposed matter, cools much 
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more slowly than a clammy, pale, 
earthy soil. 

The above soils are also often cha- 
racterized from the relative proportion 
of chemical agency which they con- 
tain, earths and earthy carbonates hav- 
ing a decree of attraction for many of 
the principles of vegetable and animal 
substances. If an acid solution of alu- 
mina be mixed with a solution of soap, 
the oily matter and alumina will unite, 
and forming a white powder will sink 
to the bottom of the fluid. On the 
same principle the extract from decom- 
posing vegetable matter, boiled with 
pipe-clay or chalk, forms a combina- 
tion by which vegetable matter is ren- 
dered more difficult of decomposition. 
Soils which contain considerable alu- 
mina and carbonate of lime, have consi- 
derable action of this' kind, and from 
this chemical energy in the preserva- 
tion of manures and other vegetable 
nourishment are denominated rich soils. 
With siliceous sands it is quite the re- 
verse. The vegetable and animal mat- 
ters they contain not being subject to 
attraction as above, are more liable to 
decompositive evaporation. In the case 
of black and brown moulds the earth is 
combined with an extractive matter, 
which derived from the decomposition 
of vegetables is of primary importance 
m vegetation. 

The quality of the subsoil is often of 
as much importance as that of the soil 
itself : it may be classed under two 
heads ; first , when it is of the same de- 
scription as the upper soil, but differing 
from it only in not having been loosened 
by ploughing, &c. and enriched by ma- 
nure ; secondly , where it differs in its 
nature from the upper soil : in this case 
it is almost always of inferior quality. 
The much agitated question — whether 
deep ploughing beyond the usual depth, 
is beneficial or not, must depend for its 
solution on the nature of the subsoil 
and of the climate. The immediate 
effect of deep ploughing must in all 
cases be injurious ; but the injury will 
soon pass away where the subsoil is of 
the same nature as the upper soil, 
whereas if the subsoil differs materially 
in 4ttdity from the upper soil, espe- 
dWSj r t wnere as is generally the case, 
wfren it does differ, it is impregnated 
4tm the oxyde of iron *, there is great 
haattrd in deep ploughing; and the 
Miami can only be eradicated by 


much labour and expense, by frequent 
exposure to the air, the application of 
lime, &c., and by draining. 

Removing obstructions to tillage. 
— In the first place; the removing of 
stones , the eradicating of wood , the de- 
struction of different sorts of plants , and 
the removal ot such degrees of wetness 
as may be injurious, before the business 
of ploughing or loosening the mould of 
the soil can be properly carried on must 
be first attended to. The stones that 
oppose obstructions, in this view, are 
principally either such as are met with 
m a loose state in the ground on its 
being ploughed, or such as are fixed in 
the soil, and incapable of being re- 
moved without much labour and dif- 
ficulty. Some of these last are often of 
such a size as to present themselves 
upon the surface, and cause much land 
to be lost, by their not permitting the 
plough to come near them. Those 
whicn are concealed below the surface 
are, however, the most detrimental, as 
the implements are frequently destroyed, 
and much inconvenience experienced 
from them, before they can be perceived 
by the ploughman, though he may be 
perfectly attentive to the circumstance. 

In all cases, land should be as much 
as possible cleared from such stones as 
retard or prevent the operation of the 
plough before the business of tillage be 
undertaken ; as without due attention in 
this respect considerable loss may be 
sustained by the breaking of imple- 
ments, and the great delay that must 
take place in the work. 

In the clearing of land from woody 
different methods must be pursued, ac- 
cording to the nature of the wood with 
which they are covered. Where there 
are large trees of the timber kind, they 
should be completely grubbed up at a 
proper season of the year, care being 
taken that the roots be as much as pos- 
sible removed. 

Incases where broomyfurzey brambleSy 
or thorn shrubs , have become of con- 
siderable size, the general method of 
proceeding is to cut them down as close 
as possible to the surface of the ground, 
ana afterwards to dig round, and grub 
up the roots in the manner that the 
larger trees are cleared. With furze 
it is sometimes customary to set fire to 
them, in order to uncover their stems 
before any attempt is made to grub 
them up; but this is a practice that 
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ought to be as much as possible avoided, 
from the danger that may attend it, and 
the loss of the furze, as well as a large 
portion of the valuable vegetable matter 
accumulated in many cases beneath 
them. 

As it has been found from experience, 
that such lands as have been attempted 
to be cleared from brushy plants of this 
kind, especially those of broom and 
furze, are extremely liable, from the 
roots and seeds that may be left in the 
soil, to have them coming up again in 
great abundance after they nave been 
mid down to grass; it should be a prac- 
tice to keeplands that are much disposed 
to their production in a state of tillage 
for such a length of time as may be fully 
sufficient, by the various means of cul- 
tivation, and the application and blend- 
ing of lime and otner suitable manures 
with them, to have them as completely 
removed as possible; and that when 
they are restored to the state of grass, 
to nave them pastured, as much as can 
be conveniently done, with sheep. 

Heathy lands should be cut as close 
to the surface of the ground as it can be 
conveniently done; and lime in its 
caustic state, should be applied in large 
proportions. When this sort of ground 
has been broken down and pulverized 
as much as possible by the operation of 
ploughing and harrowing, it should 
always, where not too stiff, be sown 
with some sort of close, luxuriant, green 
crop, such as turnips, peas, and tares, 
that may be fed off by sheep ; but where 
it has a sour quality, and is more stiff, 
clayey, and adhesive with those plants 
that strike more deeply into the soil, as 
beans, rye, and oats of the gray kind. 
In many cases too, rape, peas clover, 
and vetches, will succeed in a very be- 
neficial manner. But as the principal 
intention in most cases of breaking up 
this sort of land, is that of bringing it 
in a cheap and expeditious manner to 
a suitable condition after a grain crop 
or two for growing grass, the green 
crops, of whatever description they may 
be, should be consumed by animals 
upon the ground. 

In whatever method such lands 
may be brought into the state of culti- 
vation, the processes of tillage should 
not be carried further than the destruc- 
tion of the heathy or other coarse 
plants, and the removal of the sour and 
JV '^Vafrten 41 y dispositions of such soils for 


the growth of useful vegetable produc- 
tion. They should then be restored as 
soon as possible to the state of grass or 
pasture. 

There is another description of land 
that is frequently to be brought into the 
state of tillage; this is that of the boggy 
kind. In these the first thing, after 
having them well drained by the cutting 
of proper ditches, which, where they 
are large, may serve for their inclosure; 
is by giving the ridges a suitable form : 
in order to aid this, pare off and 
level the surface by means of the spade 
or plough. Such matters as are of little 
value being deposited in the hollows, 
while those that are of a good quality 
may be mixed into a compost with good 
dung, where it can be procured, or with 
lime; together with the spare earth 
taken from the ditches, which should be 
immediately spread equally over the 
land, and incorporated, as much as pos- 
sible with it, by ploughing it up with a 
very slight or ebb furrow, in order that 
the uniting materials may not sink too 
deep for affording due support to the 
crop, that may be cultivated on it Indeed, 
though deep ploughing may sometimes 
be of utility m first opening up these soft 
soils, it snould never be had recourse 
to when the application of manure is to 
be made ; ana on this account also the 
ploughings after the taking of different 
green crops should only be slight. It is 
seldom proper to continue soils of this 
description for any great length of time 
in the state of tillage, as from their great 
moisture, on account of the general 
flatness of their situations, and their 
being liable from continued plougliing 
to become very loose and open, so as 
not to afford proper nourishment and 
stability to the roots of the crops. This 
sort of land will in general be the most 
advantageous in a state of grass. 

The most beneficial sorts of crops for 
these soils will in general be turnips , 
rape f or potatoes .—* The light and drier 
partswill be the most adapted to po- 
tatoes, as their bulbous roots will be 
there the most able to spread and extend 
themselves, and consequently produce 
large crops. These crops will, in the 
stiffer sorts of these soils, leave the land 
in a suitable condition for wheat or oats, 
and in the lighter for barley or rye. 

Moss lands , from their being much 
disposed to the throwing up or grass, 
are not so proper for the growing of 
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grain crops, bat a crop or two may 
frequently be taken after potatoes or 
turnips, especially where liming has 
been performed some length of time. 
Oats and barley are mostly good crops, 
but such land is often too light for wheat. 
Where barley is employed, grass seeds 
are frequently sown with it, but it is 
probably a better practice to put them 
m separately. On those soils, rye-grass, 
as well as white and yellow clover, have 
been found to thrive extremely well, 
especially where they were in a proper 
state of preparation for them, as by the 
growth of potato or turnip crops. And 
though red clover has not always suc- 
ceeded, it is probable, that in such mos- 
ses as are not of the deep kind, it will 
prove an useful plant. In some dis- 
tricts, it has been found that clover may 
be so wn with great advantage imme- 
diately after the potato crop, when it 
has been taken off early. 

It is evident, from what has been 
advanced, that as there is much variety 
in soils of this kind, they will of course 
require different modes of tillage. 
Where they are very thin, and deposited 
upon a loamy or clayey substratum, it 
may be a good practice to plough so as 
to bring up a portion of them, by which, 
and the use of lime, the land may be 
rendered highly productive. 

IMPROVEMENT OP 80ILS. 

Pot the improvement of soils nu- 
merous methods have been devised, such 
as by pulverization, by fallowing, by 
incineration, by consolidation, by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, by an altera- 
tion of their constituent parts, by 
changing their condition in respect to 
water, by a change in the kinds or plants 
cultivated, and by their position m re- 
spect to atmospherical influence. Pul- 
verization. — This is needful, in the best 
of softs to facilitate the admission of air, 
lib, and the warmth of the atmosphere, 
&L, the first object of this is to give 
soopeto the roots of vegetables, on the 
mnayroua fibres of which the prosperity 
of every plant in a great measure de- 
psftdai and also to increase the capillary 
jftaawt of the soil, by which its 
jiffab Is more uniformly applied. 
WpP' Mag essential to the groWth of 
“ art only by its immediate ap- 
ipint bythat operation by which 
> extraction of vegetable 



matters, the soil if not naturally so, 
should be so constituted artificially, as 
to retain a requisite portion; for the 
want of water will impede the germi- 
nating principle, and render even ma- 
nure an ineffectual auxiliary. The 
different species of earths, being among 
the worst conductors of heat, it is ne- 
cessary to lay the land open, and by the 
free ingress of the warm air, and tepid 
rains of spring, artificially to increase its 
temperature. Pulverization also con- 
- tributes to the increase of vegetable 
food, conveys water, and with it car- 
bonic acid gas, to the roots of vegeta- 
bles; accelerates the putrefaction of 
vegetable and animal substances by the 
combined actions of heat, light, air, and 
moisture, buries a portion or the atmos- 
pheric air in the soil: in short, so nu- 
merous are its advantages, that Tull and 
others conceived no other assistance to 
be necessary. No principles, however; 
admit of indiscriminate application ; for 
while the pulverization of some lands 
contributes to their improvement there 
are others that require consolidation. 

u The depth of pulverization ” Sir H. 
Davy observes, “ must depend upon 
the nature of the soil, and of the sub- 
soil. In rich clayey soils it can scarcely 
be too deep; and even in sands, unless 
the subsou contains some principles 
noxious to vegetables, deep comminu- 
tion should be practised. When the 
roots are deep, they are less liable to 
be injured, either by excessive rain or 
drought; the radicles are shot forth 
into every part of the soil, and the 
space from which the nourishment is 
derived is more considerable then when 
the seed is superficially inserted in the 
soil.” 

The practice of fallowing is attended 
with numerous advantages to soils; the 
weather has free admission to their in- 
terior parts ; the soil is thus heated to 
a degree which would be impossible 
while covered with foliage : weeds are 
in a great measure eradicated, and the 
top, bottom, and middle of the soil more 
effectually blended. Where fallows are 
judiciously applied, and the land by 
frequent ploughing and harrowing left 
for twelve months, in a state of constant 
tillage and movement, the profits will 
amply repay both the trouble and ex- 
pense. soils are to be altered by the 
addition of those ingredients in which 
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they are deficient, and the subs traction 
of those in which they abound. Thus 
a soil strongly impregnated with sul- 
phate of iron, will be sterile; but it is 
to be improved by the application of 
quick-lime: also a soil containing too 
great a proportion of peat, drifted sand, 
gravel, ccc. is to be improved by taking 
mem away, as the most simple ana 
effectual mode. 

Sir Humphrey Davy thus explains 
the theory of burning soil*. He 
says, “ it rests entirely on chemical 
doctrines. The bases of all common 
soils are mixtures of the primitive 
earths and oxide of iron; and these 
earths have a certain degree of attrac- 
tion for each other. To regard this 
attraction properly, consider the com- 
position of any common silicious stone. 
Feldspar, for instance, contains sili- 
cious, aluminous, calcareous earths, 
fixed alkali, and oxide of iron, which 
exists in one compound, in consequence 
of their chemical attractions for each 
other. Let this stone be ground into 
impalpable powder, it then becomes a 
substance like clay ; if the powder is 
heated very strongly, it fuses, and on 
cooling, forms a coherent mass similar 
to the original stone; the parts sepa- 
rated by mechanical division adhere 
again in consequence of chemical at- 
traction. If the powder be heated less 
strongly, the particles only superficially 
combine with each other, and form a 
gritty mass, which, when broken into 
pieces, has the character of sand. If 
the power of the powdered feldspar, to 
absorb water from the atmosphere be- 
fore and after the application of the 
heat, be compared, it is found much 
less in the latter case. The same 
effect takes place when the powder of 
other silicious or aluminous stones is 
made the subject of experiment, and 
two equal portions of basalt ground 
into impalpable powder, of which one 
half had been strongly ignited, and the 
other exposed to a temperature equal to 
that of boiling-water, gained very dif- 
ferent weights in the same time when ex- 
posed to air. In four hours, the one had 
gained only two grains, whilst the 
other had gained seven grains. When 
clay or tenacious soils are burnt, die 
effect is of the same kind; they are 
brought nearer to a state analogous to 
that of sands. In the manufacture of 


bricks, the general principle is well il- 
lustrated; if a piece of dried brick 
earth be applied to the tongue, it will 
adhere to it very strongly, in conse- 
quence of its power to absorb water; 
but after it has been burnt, there will 
scarcely be a sensible adhesion. 

The soils improved by the burning 
process, are those whicn contain too 
much dead vegetable fibre; and which, 
in consequence, lose from one third to 
one half their weight by torrefaction; 
and those which contain a superabun- 
dance of stiff clays and marls ; out poor 
sandy soils are injured by this process. 
The common advantages of incinera- 
tion are, that it renders the soil not 
only less compact, but less tenacious, 
ana retentive of moisture; affording 
considerable improvement to such as 
are cold and damp. It diminishes the 
coherence and tenacity of days, and 
destroys useless vegetable matter, con- 
verting it into manure. The water of 
the soil should be withdrawn when 
abundant, and when deficient should be 
supplied. Stagnant water is exceed- 
ingly pernicious to all classes of useful 
plants. Springs are more injurious 
than surface water, as being colder and 
generally permanent. Hence the pro- 
priety of under-draining, &c. as well as 
removing every obstacle that would 
prevent the percolution of water to the 
strata below. 

The great art of irrigation is the 
imitation of nature in all her various 
modes of communicating moisture, ap- 
plying water especially in the morning 
and evening at moderate intervals, and 
under a clouded sky. It may be ap- 
plied by surface or subterraneous irri- 
gation. If employed too frequently it 
would produce the same effects as at- 
tend stagnant water, land springs, or 
aquatic soils. If applied after hot sun- 
shine or other violent heats, it would 
check evaporation and destroy life- 
That water in which fish thrive is ge- 
nerally the best for meadows, and the 
overflowing of alluvial lands may he 
also employed to manure and enrich 
the soil. Shading, sheltering, && 
by walls, hedges, plantations, 
changing the condition of lands with 
respect to solar influence, by erecting 
mounds, and forming slopes, so that the 
surface may be more or less at right 
angles with the plane of the sun’s ray*» 
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hare frequently a very beneficial influ- 
ence upon the quality of the soil. 

MANURES. 

An increased population requires 
more abundant stores of food for man, 
and the beasts immediately under his 
command, than were before necessary : 
to this end, where the extension of 
land cannot be obtained, recourse must 
be had to the enriching of that which 
is already in possession, whenever it 
becomes deteriorated by constant and 
heavy cropping, with such plants as 
exhaust the pabulum of vegetables ; and 
also to improve such soils as are by 
nature less adapted than others to the 
production of advantageous crops. 

Besides the methods we have already 
spoken of for the improving of lands, 
mankind have discovered various sub- 
stances, which, when judiciously ap- 
plied, possess the power of increasing 
the fertility of soil in a wonderful de- 
gree. The substances are numerous, 
and always near at hand. They arise 
from the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter, and from the agency 
of ftssil and saline substances. 

From the changes that are constantly 
taking place among bodies in nature, 
and th e new combinations which are 
formed in consequence of those changes, 
a great variety of matters are unfolded, 
elaborated, and prepared for the nou- 
rishment and support of vegetable life. 

Borne of the substances which con- 
tribute in this way possess considerable 
H jfo flty and volatility, such as water , 
arid variou s gaseous materials, as oay- 
gm, hydrogen, azote , and carbonic acid, 
» foflferent states of combination; 

ethers are more gross and heavy, 
and r e write to be applied and incorpo- 
with soils, or spread out upon 
in order that they may 
rforir effects in promoting ve- 
It is principally to these, 
foe means of sustaining dif- 
v of plants as crops, that the 
) has been given by practi- 
Wq agriculture; though it is 
* drnwu that they must un- 
" changes, and be re- 
r more elementary prin- 
they can be taken up, 
[fome increase and sup- 
In the various ma- 
art and industry of 
tfoMte v '*M»dered capable of 



being beneficially employed in this 
manner, there is great diversity; 
some are found to yield the matters 
which are necessary for the support of 
plants much more readily ana more 
abundantly than others, as animal, ve- 
getable, and all such substances as are 
nch in mucilage, saccharine matters, 
and calcareous earth, and readily afford 
carbon, phosphorous, and some aerial 
fluids; while others, that are greatly 
deficient in all or many of these princi- 
ples, or do not readily part with them, 
are found to be of much less utility, 
when employed in the way of manures. 
This is probably a principal reason why 
some sorts of manures, or substances, 
when put upon grounds, are so greatly 
superior to others, used at the same 
time, and in the same manner and pro- 
portion. 

There are, however, many other 
ways, in which substances, when ap- 

E lied to soils, may render them more 
utile and productive, and contribute to 
the aid of vegetation. Some, besides 
furnishing such matters as are suitable 
for the purpose of promoting the growth 
of plants, are known to add consider- 
ably to the quality of vegetable and 
other matters contained in the soils on 
which they are placed, and thereby 
provide a more suitable and convenient 
bed for the reception of the roots of 
plants; others contribute little in this 
way, but operate chiefly upon such ma- 
terials as are contained in them, break- 
ing down their organization or texture, 
and thus setting at liberty different vo- 
latile and other ingredients, by which 
new compounds are formed, and 
brought to such states as are the most 
adapted to the support of vegetable 
life; others again act principally by 
producing certain changes ana altera- 
tions in the constitution or texture of 
soils, such as rendering them more 
open and porous, or more stiff and 
compact, and by such means bringing 
them into the most proper conditions 
for foe bearing of different vegetable 
productions; and there are still others 
that contribute in all or several of these 
ways at the same time. 

Substances of ths animat kind, when 
reduced by the process of putrefaction, 
or other means, into a son, pulpy, or 
mucilaginous state, are found by expe- 
rience to afford those matters which 
are suited to the nutrition and support 
M2 
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of plants with greater readiness', and in 
more abundance, than most other bo- 
dies that can be employed. By che- 
mical analysis it has been seen that the 
component materials of these sub- 
stances, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, are principally water, jelly, or 
mucilage, and saccharine oleaginous 
matters, with small portions of 6aline 
and calcareous earthy substances. 
Hence animal matters, though they 
agree in some circumstances with ve- 
getable productions, each having, in 
common water, saccharine, and cal- 
careous matters, are far more com- 
pounded; and in animal substances, 
some of these materials are in large 
proportion, while in vegetables they 
only exist in a very small degree; and 
the jelly, which in some measure re- 
sembles the gum and mucilage of 
plants, differs likewise from them, in 
its having much less tendency to be- 
come dry, as well as in its property of 
attracting humidity from the atmo- 
sphere, and of running with great ra- 
pidity into a state of putrefaction and 
decay. 

All these principles of animal sub- 
stances are resolved by their ultimate 
decomposition into other matters, such 
as the different gaseous fluids that have 
been mentioned above, carbon, phos- 
phorus, lime, &c. 

Animal substances of every kind, on 
being deprived of their vital principle, 
have a quick tendency to take on or 
run into the state of putrefaction; a 
process which is considerably affected 
and influenced by the circumstances 
under which it is produced. But in 
the horny and more compact animal 
matters, this tendency to putrefaction 
and decomposition is, under similar 
circumstances, much less rapid than 
in such as are of a less firm and dense 
texture. 

Hard animal substances. — In the 
matters of this sort that are employed 
as manures, there are considerable dif- 
ferences in respect to their texture and 
firmness, some being quite firm and 
solid, such as bones , horns , hoofs , shav- 
ings of horn , and some other similar 
substances, while others are more soft 
and pliable. The bones of all animals 
are capable of affording much nutri- 
tious matter to plants, but those which 
are procured from cattle that have been 
killed when fat, are the best for the 


purposes of manure. Those which 
nave been boiled are far inferior, in 
this view, to those which have not un- 
dergone that process, as by such means 
they are principally robbed of their 
oily and mucilaginous properties, and 
consequently must yield much less 
nourishment to the immediate crop, 
whether it be grain or grass. All these 
sorts of substances require to be ground 
down in mills constructed for the pur- 
pose, or otherwise reduced into small 
pieces, before they are laid on and 
mixed with the soil. They are excel- 
lent for potatoes. 

These substances are constituted of a 
considerable proportion of mucilagi- 
nous or gelatinous matter, a slight por- 
tion of fat, and an earthy salt com- 
posed of the phosphoric acid and cal- 
careous earth. It great heat be ap- 
lied, they afford a large quantity of 
ydrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, and a 
volatile alkaline liquor. From the na- 
ture of these different principles, it is 
evident that some sorts of substances 
may be blended and united with the re- 
duced particles of bony matters, so a* 
to promote their effects, as manures, in 
a considerable degree, such as lime, 
chalk, peat, earth, and good vegetable 
mould, in suitable proportions, as by 
such means new combinations may be 
formed highly favourable to the pro- 
cess of vegetation. 

Soft animal substances. — There 
are various matters of this nature that 
may be of use for the purpose of im- 
proving land as manure, some of which 
nave yet been but little attended to by 
the farmer. Of this sort are greaves, or 
the residuum which is left after the mak- 
ing of candles, and the scum which is 
collected in the boiling or refining of 
sugar . 

Different trials with the former have 
] fully convinced us that it is a substance 
that possesses great powers when em- 
I ployed as a manure ; and although it 
! is a substance which is generally pro- 
cured at a high price, from its going a 
great way, and being a lasting manure, 
it may probably be more frequently bad 
recourse to than has hitherto been the 
case. It is mostly procured in the state 
of hard compressed square cakes, though 
sometimes in a soft condition, without 
having undergone any pressure. When 
in the former state, the cakes must be 
broken down and reduced into as great a 
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state of division as possible, whidh may 
be rather a troublesome and expensive 
process, except a mill, or some proper 
machine for the purpose, be employed. 
But when it has been even reduced to 
the finest state possible, it will still be 
improper for application as a manure, 
until it has been mixed and incorporated 
with a pretty large proportion of some 
rich earthy substance with which it 
may combine. It is excellentfor turnips. 

A combination of lime and greaves , 
mixed with mould from the head-lands, 
in the proportion of about fifty bushels 
of lime to a ton of greaves . This com- 
position resembles sugar scum, which 
consists of lime and bullocks’ blood. 

Lime might thus be combined with 
bones or woollen rags, or with a compost 
of earth and night-soil ; and would cer- 
tainly greatly facilitate their conversion 
into manure, as well as render them 
more active in producing their effects 
in the support of vegetable crops ; and 
by some of their properties being ab- 
sorbed by the lime, during the time of 
their decomposition, and afterwards 
parted with more slowly in the soil, 
they may also by such means be, pro- 
bably, rendered more durable and tast- 
ing, as manures. 

- Lime operates upon other substances 
intended for manure as a kind of yeast, 
it requires therefore to be well mixed, 
that every portion of the manure may 
be properly fermented. 

There are still more substances of 
file Mrinud class, such as the blood, 
seam, wool, hair of animals , refuse of 
gkte m akers , the cuttings of felt-mon- 
gers, the clippings of furriers , the 
sc ra ping s of oil-leather , and the chips 
or waste of shoe-makers , which may be 
ttade use of as manures, when they can 
be collected in sufficient quantities. 
These animal materials, from their 
w in mucilage and oil, their 
; attraction for moisture, and their 
f teadily soluble in water, contribute 
'f to the support of vegetation, 
(hot probably so durable in their 
t'Upon land as many other sub- 
Hence they should only be 
tof with a view to the imme- 
, Which, we believe, is pretty 
t case in those places where 
r obtained in such quantities 
* fed for the purposes of 

' substances of the fish 




I kind, as (he blubber remaining after the 
I preparation of oil from the whale , and 
other large fishes, and different sorts of 
small fish, both of the shell and other 
kinds, may be employed as manures; 
and also the offals of such animals, 
where they can be procured in a large 
quantity, as in large towns, sea districts, 
and where they are cured or prepared 
in great numbers for the market 

These substances may be readily re- 
duced to that state which is proper for 
manure, by mixing with them a small 
portion of the carbonate of lime, and 
afterwards according to circumstances, 
a quantity, two or three times more than 
the whole, of good vegetable mould. 

The refuse of slaughter-houses and 
butchers' shops may likewise be prepared 
and made use of in a similar manner to 
that of fish. For as the manures that 
are formed from these animal materials 
are capable of affording muqh elastic 
volatile matters during their decompo- 
sition, they of course require to be well 
mixed and blended with such earthy 
substances as they can combine with, and 
render soluble, and in proportion suited 
to their powers, in order to produce the 
most beneficial effects on vegetation. 

Animal dungs. — Theanimalized sub- 
stances that are, however, most generally 
made use of as manures, are the excre- 
ments of various kinds of animals, which 
are found in very different conditions, or 
states of preparation and richness, pro- 
ceeding in some measure from the kind 
of food on which the animal has been 
fed, the matters with which they are 
incorporated, and the texture of the 
substances themselves. 

The dung of fat animals is unques- 
tionably more rich, and consequently 
possesses greater powers of fertiliza- 
tion than me dung of lean ones ; and 
the quality of the aung of every sort of 
animal will in a great measure be pro- 
portioned to the goodness or poverty of 
its food. Thus, when the animal is fed 
on oily seeds, such as lint, rape, and 
others of a similar nature, it will be the 
most rich j when kept on oil-cake, or 
those seeds which have been deprived 
of part of their oily matter, the next so; 
on turnips, carrots, and such like vege- 
table roots the next; on the best hay, 
next; on ordinary hay, next; and on 
straw, perhaps, the poorest of all. 

The urine of animals appears to be a 
more perfect extract from the animal 
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system than the other; it is, therefore, 
surprising that this valuable substance 
is not more attended to by agricultors. 
Let it be mixed with the dung-hill, or 
else carted to the field after it has passed 
through the putrefactive fermentation. 
Its effect on land is immediate. 

Some manures of this kind, such as 
the toil of privies^ is sometimes met 
with in a state fit to be applied to the 
ground, when not much mixed with 
fluid matters, such as urine. It most 
frequently happens, however, that it is 
in such a liquid state as to require 
other more solid substances to be 
blended with it, before it can be conve- 
niently applied to the soil. In doing 
this, too little regard seems to have in 
common been paid to the choice of the 
most proper materials; but it is obvious, 
that such as can be the most fully acted 
upon, and the mo6t readily converted 
into the states suitable for affording the 
nutrition of vegetables, by the princi- 
ples of the matters thus employed as 
manures, must be the most adapted for 
the purpose, as well as the most bene- 
ficial. When, therefore, the manure 
made use of in this way is either wholly 
or principally constituted of such am- 
malized matters, as from their fluidity 
are in an improper state or condition to 
be set on land without having other 
substances previously mixed with them, 
such peaty, boggy, or black vegetable 
earths should oe chosen as contain 
large proportions of matter, which the 
ammonia or volatile alkali, so abun- 
dantly provided by the decomposition 
of such substances, may exert itself 

S and reduce into that state of so- 
ty which is suitable for promoting 
thegrowth of plants. 

The results of experiments attentively 
made in this way, indeed, clearly de- 
monstrate that an inconceivable loss is 
incurred by the inconsiderate practice 
of exficcating human excrement, as 
well as the negligent custom of per- 
mitting the gaseous or liquid parts of 
dung-heaps to evaporate or run away. 
The trials which we have been e nabled 
to make, also lead us to suspect that it 
is a much more wasteful practice to 
apply these liquors to ground in their 
un combined state, than in ^ 1 ^^ 
with such earthy materials as have 
been mentioned above. B eside s, much 
of them must be imperceptibly carried 
0 $ by the process ot evaporation, even 


when they are earned oat in the moot 
favourable seasons of the year; and 
they cannot in this way always be 
made use of on those soils that contain 
a sufficient quantity of those earthy 
materials or principles with which they 
can readily form combinations, and 
exert their most beneficial and fullest 
effects. It may be demonstrated, by 
experiment, that yard and stable^hnag 
should be applied to the land in its half 
decomposed state, and not be suffered 
to remain in heaps until the putrefac- 
tive fermentation has reduced it to over 


putridity. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that the 
soil of privies is a manure of the most 
enriching kind, but that its effects are 
not so lasting as those of many other 
substances. In some trials which have 
been lately made with it, it has pro- 
duced such astonishing fertility, as in- 
duces us to conclude that it exceeds all 
other sorts of manure that can be put in 
competition with it for the first year 
after its application. The second is of 
some service, but in the third its effects 
nearly, if not auite, disappear. The 
circumstances wmch render this aort of 
manure so immediately active in pro- 
moting vegetation, and so quickly de- 
prived of its beneficial influence, would 
seem to be from the great quantity of 
elastic principles which it contains in a 
loose state of combination, and the 
small quantity of earthy matter which 
it is capable of supplying to the 6oil, 
by the last stages of decomposition or 
decay. 

This view of the nature of the ma- 
nures afforded by different animals, 
should lead the practical agricultor to 
be more attentive to the subject, in 
order that he may render them more 
abundant, and be capable of employing 
them under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, which cannot be the case 
while they are, as at present, indiscri- 
minately mixed and mended in die 
common dung-heap. 


It is, however, from the huger ani- 
mals that the farmer derives the prin- 
cipal part of the dung that is made use 
of as manure, in the cultivation and im- 


provement of land. The dung of such 
horses as are highly fed being found, 
as has been already seen, to be much 
more valuable for the general purposes 
of agriculture, and some uses in horti- 
culture, than that which is made by 
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horses when fed with hay or grass only. 
Where the animals are kept in the 
latter way, it is probably not so good as 
that of well-fed cows, and neat cattle in 



cmnstance of their food being more in- 
timately blended with the saliva, or 
other juices, during the ruminant state 
of feeding in such animals. The dung 
of homes is, however, in common much 
more disposed to the process of putre- 
faction, and causes more heat than that 
of cows and other neat cattle ; and in- 
deed these are the chief distinguishing 
circumstances between them as ma- 
nures. The dung of neat cattle may 
also, on account of its less disposition 
to run into the state of putrefaction, 
contribute more of the earthy material 
to the land on which it is applied. 
Hence, probably, its superior utility on 
the leaner and poorer or thinner sorts 
of soil. The dungand urine of animals 
when newly voided, are not, except 
when the animals are morbid, in a pu- 
trescent condition, the length of time in 
which they remain in their bodies being 
too short tor its fully taking place; but 
some degree of, or tendency to, putri- 
dity is constantly necessary to their dis- 
charge. 

From the experiments that have 
been made with the dung of sheep, it is 
evident that it is equally valuable with , 
4hat of many other animals that feed 
m the same way, but agriculturalists 
have not yet turned their attention suf- 
ficiently to the means of collecting and 
preserving it, so that it may be used 
alone as a manure. The method by 
which it is at present applied to land is 
by folding the animals upon it, under 
which method of management, on many 
soils, a great part of the advantage 
must be derived from the operation or 
action of the ammonia of their urine 
upon the vegetable matters contained 
m them, as well as from the consolida- 
tion produced by their treading. It is 
well known that the urine and dung 
of sheep want no fermentation previous 
to its being applied to the land; the 
sooner therefore the seed is sown after 
folding, the greater is the effect 

Vegetable, as well as animal sub- 
stances, when deprived of their vital 
principle or life, are soon rendered fit, 
by the separation, reduction, and ulti- 
mate decomposition of their constituent 


principles, for the nourishment and sup- 
port of new plants. This process is 
greatly promoted, in all kinas of sub- 
stances, by the materials being ex- 
posed to the free influence or agency of 
atmospheric air, moisture, and a mid- 
dling degree of heat ; various matters 
are set at liberty, by which different 
new combinations take place, that are 

S 'rie of promoting vegetation in 
ent degrees, and upon which their 
utility as manures, perhaps, chiefly de- 
pends. The stages of this decompo- 
sition have generally been supposed 
regularly to succeed one another, from 
that which is productive of sweetness, 
through the vinous and acetous, to 
that which is the ultimate result of 
putrefaction. Different sorts and parts 
of organised matters, when deaa, un- 
dergo many different sorts of chemical 
changes, which are different according 
to the degrees of heat, the quantity of 
water, ana of air, to which they are ex- 
posed. 

In the vinous fermentation or pro- 
cess which commences after the sac- 
charine, carbon becomes united with 
pure air, in a large proportion ; and it 
is probable that, at the moment of their 
combination, while they are in the form 
of a liquid, and before they assume the 
gaseous state, they may be taken up by 
the roots of vegetables. 

The substance* of the vegetable kind 
that may be advantageously converted 
into manure are so extremely numerous, 
that it is impossible within our limits 
to describe tnem. All kinds of green 
vegetable productions may be employed 
in this way; such as the luxuriant 
weeds of rivers, lakes, ponds, and 
ditches ; fern, and the refuse of differ- 
ent kinds of garden vegetables. Where 
green materials of this nature are made 
use of, they should always be cut down 
while in their juicy state, just before 
their flowers begin to appear, in order 
that they may be in the most suitable 
condition for becoming quickly putrid, 
and to prevent the injury that might 
otherwise be sustained from the vege- 
tation of their seeds. They are after- 
wards to be collected into heaps of a 
moderate size, and their putrefaction 
promoted by their being thrown to- 
gether as lightly as possible, and the 
occasional sprinkling of them with 
water, if the season be hot and dry ; and 
as lime is found, when applied to vege- 
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tables in their men moist state, to dis- 
engage from them both hydrogen and 
azote, by the combination of which vo- 
latile alkali is produced, it may be ad- 


latile alkali is prodnced, it may be ad- 
vantageous to blend a portion of lime 
at first with the heaps, and afterwards 


add a suitable quantity of peat earth, or 
good vegetable mould, for the alkali 
thus formed to act upon. By this me- 
thod, the quantity of manure from such 
substances may be greatly augmented, 
and rendered more valuable. But from 


substances may be greatly a 
and rendered mare valuable. 


S materials, such as hay, straw of 
erent kinds, fern, and rushes, such 
additions cannot be had recourse to 
with equal success, unless where much 
of the dung and urine of animals have 
been incorporated with them; their 
resolution and decay may be greatly 
promoted by their being kept in a state 
of moisture, without the water being 
suffered to stagnate upon them, and by 
their not being permitted to be trodden 
down too much by cattle, or by other 
means, in the farm-yards. 

Another beneficial means of vege- 
table manure, which is yet far from 
being sufficiently practised, is that of 
providing full crops of succulent green 
vegetables, such as clover, buck- wheat, 
tares, vetches, spurry, pease, beans, tur- 
nips, and many other similar plants, to 
be turned down by the plough, in order 
that they may undergo the putrefactive 
process under the ground, and by that 
mean 8 be converted into manure, and 
supply the nutrition of plants. 

seaweed is another vegetable pro- 
duction which is capable of being em- 

ancf should never be neglected where it 
is within the reach of tne fanner. In 
some places it is the practice to spread 
it upon the lands as soon as possible 
after being cut from the verges of the 
rocks, on the different sea coasts, or 
collected after being left by the tides, 
and to plough it in ; where this method 
is adopted, as little time as possible 
should be suffered to elapse after the 
cutting or collecting of the weed, before 
it is ploughed down ; for as the plant in 

anf becomes putrid, if there ^be any 
considerable delay in the performance 
of the business, especially when the 
weather is hot, much of its valuable 
properties as a manure is dissipated, 
ana carried away by means of evapo- 
ration. 


Bark , which has been made nee of 
for the purpose of tanning leather, may 
likewise be employed as a manure; 
when used in this way it should be col- 
lected into moderate sized heaps, before 
it has become dry by too much exposure 
to the heat of tne sun and wind; and 
then by having a quantity of lime min- 
gled with it, and being kept slightly 
moistened with water, its putrefaction 
and decay may be greatly promoted 

The mud taken from the bottom of 
rivers, ponds, and other places where 
water has stagnated for some length of 
time, fresh or maiden earth, and the 
scourings of old ditches, are substances 
that may frequently be employed with 
advantage as manures, being principally 
composed of the recrements of decayed 
vegetable matters. They should not, 
however, be put upon grounds, especially 
those under grass, until they have been 
reduced into a considerable degree of 
fineness, by means of frequent turning 
over, and the muring of a portion of 
lime, rotten dung, or other materials of 
the same kind, with them, in order to 
promote and render the decay of the 
solid parts fuller and more complete. 

Marl like lime is a stimulant for 
forcing the soil to produce crops of com 
and grass. It consists of two kinda 
Shell-marl; and earth-marl. Shell-marl 
consists of animal shells dissolved; 
earth-marl is a fossil. The colour of 
the latter is various, white, blade, 
blue, red; and its hardness is as various 
as its colour, being sometimes soft 
as clay; and at other times hard and 
solid as stone. It promotes vegetation 
in all the different ways; feeds the 
plants, communicates to the soil a power 
of attracting the food from the air, en- 
larges the pasture of plants, and pre- 
pares the vegetable food for entering 
their roots. 

Substances of the calcareous kind, 
which are to be considered under this 
head, produce effects more or less 
powerful in promoting the growth 
of vegetable crops, in some measure, 
according to the state and quantity in 
which they are applied, the nature of 
the soils on which they are employed, 
and the properties of tne matters with 
which they are combined. 

Substances that contain much saline 
matter in combination with their earthy 
and other ingredients, are found, in many 
instances, when properly employed as 
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Manures, to contribute greatly to the 
support of vegetation. The materials 
principally made use of in this way are 
the refuse of different manufactures, 
such as bleaching and soap-boiling, 
where they can be procured in sufficient 
quantities, as in the vicinity of large 
towns, and where such manufactures 
are carried on in an extensive manner; 
the ashes remaining after the combus- 
tion or burning of various green vege- 
table matters, wood, pit-coal, peat, &c. 
and some other substances, suen as soot 
and sea-salt. 

It is most probably to the different 
alkaline principles contained in these 
substances (from the great facility and 
power which they possess of acting 
upon and dissolving the parts of animal 
and vegetable matters, especially such 
of the latter kind as have been rendered 
iuohible by the absorption of the oxy- 
gen, or pure air of the atmosphere, from 
tong or frequent exposure to it), that 
their beneficial effects as manures are 
chiefly to be ascribed. 

But these substances, besides their 
forming in the soils, or the earthv 
materials with which they are mixed, 
such compounds as are beneficial in 
promoting the growth of vegetables may 
be useful in many cases when properly 
applied, and used in sufficient quantity. 
In correcting acidity, in altering the 
state or condition of the lands, as by the 
taking away of moisture from the sur- 
face where it prevails in an over-propor- 
tion in meadows and pastures, which 
thereby supports crops of coarse vege- 
tables, and by rendering the texture of 
such grounds as are under the plough 
more open and friable, consequenuy 
more suitable for the reception of the 
toots of com crops. 

It is evident, from what has been al- 
ready observed on the nature of the 
different substances that are capable of 
being made use of as manures, that 
they may frequently be mixed and 
blended with each other, or with sub- 
stances of other kinds, and by such 
means be not only considerably in- 
creased in quantity, but in many cases 
rendered more effectual and more suit- 
able for application than in their sim- 
ple states; hut at die same time, that 
some of them may be mixed and incor- 
porated in this way with much more 
advantage than others ; for though the 
general experience of farmers has fully 


shown the great importance and utility 
of employing compound manures, or 
composts, little attention has, till lately, 
been paid to the compounding or mix- 
ing together of such substances as are, 
from the principles which they origin- 
ally contain, or which are formed from 
them in the changes which they under- 
go in ffie different stages of their de- 
composition, adapted to act in the most 
suitable manner for producing such 
combinations or alterations in the ma- 
terials, as are capable of being beneficial 
in the promotion of vegetation when 
they are employed as manures. 

Farm-yard manure , which is the 
most general application of any, from 
its being formed by the decay of various 
kinds of vegetable matters, such as hay, 
straw, fern, and many other materials 
of a similar nature, with which the 
dung and urine of animals is incorpo- 
rated and combined, must be considered 
as a compound substance. And from 
the large proportion in which such ve- 
getable productions enter into its com- 
position, and the quantity of earthy 
materials that is in most cases, espe- 
cially where the management is upon a 
judicious plan, added by the laying of 
suitable bottoms, it is not so frequently 
necessary to be blended with other sub- 
stances that are usually employed in 
forming composts. But from most of 
the vegetable materials that constitute 
the chief partof this sort of manure, being 
made use of in a dry and hard state, 
they do not so quickly ferment or run 
into the state of decay, notwithstanding 
the proportion of animaliced matters 
that may be mixed with them; it there- 
fore becomes an useful practice to turn 
them over, by which their complete pu- 
trefaction may not only be promoted, 
but the different materials be more mi- 
nutely blended together, on both which 
accounts they may become more useful 
when applied as manure upon land. 
In the forming of this manure, care 
should also be constantly taken that 
the heaps be so situated as that they 
may not become too dry, or too much 
soaked in water, as in either case they 
must be greatly injured. Whenever 
it may be requisite to incorporate any 
earthy material with this 6ort of ma- 
nure, the agricultor should always care- 
fully attend to the state or richness in 
which it may exist in the yard, and 
proportion such additions accordingly. 
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It will, however, never demand nearly 
so large a proportion, aa such mannres 
as consist almost wholly of animal 
matters. 

Where animal matters are collected 
and thrown together in any quantity, 
there can be little doubt bat a great in- 
crease of good manure may be provided 
by mixing with them, as has been 
already observed, rich surface-mould, 
peat-earth, or the scrapingsof old ditches 
and roads; as bv such a practice the 
ammonia, formed daring the decompo- 
sition of the animal substances, is pre- 
vented from escaping, as would other- 
wise be the case, which, by combining 
with and acting upon the earthy ma- 
terials, quickly renders them proper for 
the purposes of manure. As substances 
of the animal kind have been shown to 
run very rapidly into the state of putre- 
faction, they may frequently be incor- 
porated with such vegetable materials 
as are little disposed, or with difficulty 
made, to rot or become putrid, and by 
such means useful composts be more 
expeditiously formed. In making use 
of such earthy substances as have been 
mentioned, it may be of much advantage 
to have them exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere for a considerable 
length of time, frequently turning them 
over, before they are mixed with the 
manures, aa by such means they become 
in a more pulverized state, and are 
capable of being more ihtimatelyblended 
with such materials, and afterwards 
spread over the land with much greater 
equality, a circumstance upon which 
their effects very much depend. If, in 
performing this business, the earthy 
substances be formed into a sort of ridge, 
about five or six feet in height, and 
nearly the same breadth in the bottom, 
they will be in the most proper situation 
for being united with dung, or other 
matters that may be employed. 

In the application of manure to land, 
several circumstances are necessary to be 
considered, such as the state or condition 
of the substances which are to be made 
use of, die nature of the soils on which 
they are to be laid, the kind of crop that 
is to be promoted by them, and the sea- 
son in wnich they are put into or upon 
the ground. 

As we have already seen that changes 
are continually taking place from the 
moment the materials of the dung-heap 
are thrown together, to the period in 


which they are reduced mto a black 
carbonic earthy matter, and that in 
most of the different stages through 
which they pass in this process of de- 
composition, such substances are formed 
as are capable of contributing to the 
nutrition and support of vegetable crops; 
it seems probable, that hi cases where 
manures are to be turned into die 
ground, and such crops cultivated as 
require a supply of nourishment for a 
considerable length of time, they should 
be employed in their long or more im- 
perfectly reduced states, as by the heat 
which is evolved in the commencement 
of their dissolution, the process of early 
vegetation may be greatly promoted, 
ana their gradual decomposition and 
decay afterwards, under the ground, af- 
ford a more durable and regular supply 
of nutrient materials, and thereby con- 
tribute more effectually to dm growth 
of the crops ; but that where they arc 
to be buried in, or applied to, the surface 
of the soil, and intended merely for the 
benefit and support of such crops as are 
of short duration, or quickly arrive at 
their full growth, they may be more ad- 
vantageously made use of after they have 
been more folly and completely reduced, 
as in this state the manure is, in the 
case of grass lands, not only capable of 
being spread out in a more regular and 
uniform manner, by which it becomes 
more evenly as well aa more generally 
carried down to the roots of toe plants 
by rains, but it is in the most suitable 
condition for allowing the young plants 
the means of springing up with facility, 
and at the same time, whether used 
under or upon the soil, of affording the 
crops that abundant supply of nourish- 
ment which is necessary to their speedy 
growth and great luxuriance, and by 
these means to contribute the most per- 
fectly to the promotion of their in- 
crease. 

And as in the slow and gradual de- 
composition of the materials which are 
made use of for manures, when slightly 
deposited beneath the soil, there is 
much less waste of heat and those 
elastic matters which contribute so 
greatly to the support of vegetation, 
man where they are made to undergo 
the various processes of dissolution in 
large masses, as in dung-heaps, they 
may probably sometimes on that ac- 
count be most advantageously em- 
ployed in this state. 
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On this principle too the ploughing 
down of fresh vegetable crops, in many 
cases, in their most succulent states, 
may be a more economical as well as 
more beneficial practice ; especially in 
such light and dry kinds of soil as will 
more readily admit of their gradual pu- 
trefaction and decay, than to cut and 
take them off for the purpose of being j 
by other means converted into manure. 
It seems likewise probable, on the same 
grounds, that for the production of 
crops of bulbous-rooted vegetables on 
the more stiff and tenacious soils, the 
matters made use of as manures may 
be employed with the greatest advan- 
tage, when put into the earth before 
they have undergone any great degree 
of decay by means of putrefaction, as in 
this way there is no waste, the whole 
being ultimately converted and applied, 
though more slowly, to the support of 
the crops. 

A* to the ttatont in which manures 
may be put into the soil, or spread out 
upon its surface, with the greatest be- 
nefit and advantage (though in practice 
it must, in some measure, depend on the 
state of the land and the convenience of 
the fanner), it should, in cases where 
they are buried in the ground, be as 
nearly as possible to the periods in which 
the seeds or roots which they are de- 
signed to support, are sown or placed 
in the earth; and in the latter case, or 
where they are to be laid upon the sur- 
face of the land, it ought to be just 
before the crops of grass, or other ve- 
getables, begin naturally to spring or 
shoot forth. 

And by the application of such ma- 
nures as are employed in the way of 
top-dressings in the beginning of the 
spring, they are laid on in the most 
favourable periods for affording their 
nutritious principles, and for their being 
drank up by the roots of plants, con- 
sequently become useful at the time 
they are most wanted for the promotion 
of the crops, and the great waste which 
must otherwise be caused, either by the 
excessive falls of rain and floods in the 
winter season, washing down much of 
the valuable properties into the adjoin- 
ing rivers ana ditches, or the evaporation 
of their more volatile or elastic matters 
by means of the summer beats, is most 
effectually guarded against and pre- 
vented. 

On all these accounts, therefore, far- 


mers should contrive as much as possible 
to apply the manures, intended as top- 
dressings to grass lands, as early in the 
spring as it can be conveniently done, 
which may be easily managed on those 
that are dry, and on such as are inclined 
to be wet and poachy, it may probably 
be greatly facilitated by having small 
light carts constructed for the purpose, 
and placed on broad cylinders as wheels. 

In the applicationof manures to lands 
under tillage, as well as those in the 
state of grass, there are a few other cir- 
cumstances that require the attention of 
cultivators; such as the depth they may 
be deposited in the soil, tne modes of 
putting them upon the ground, and the 
most economical methods of employing 

In respect to the advantage of using 
one sort of manure in preference to 
another, it may be observed, that as 
animal matters are found in general to 
undergo more speedily the process of 
putrefaction or decomposition, than 
those of the vegetable kind, and as in 
most instances they afford those muci- 
laginous and elastic principles that con- 
tribute so largely to the support of vege- 
table life in greater proportions ; such 
manures as are either wholly or in a 
eat measure composed of them, must 
the most beneficially employed, where 
quick and abundant supplies of nou- 
rishment are required, as m the growth 
of all the more gross and luxuriant 
crops, whether of grain, plants, or 
grasses; and that as those vegetable 
substances which contain saccharine, 
farinaceous, oily, saline, or mucilaginous 
principles in the largest quantities, are 
ascertained from experience to proceed 
the most readily into the state of dissolu- 
tion or decay, and consequently to afford 
more fully and more expeditiously the 
nutrient food of new plants ; where mar 
nures are principally formed from them, 
they should be preferred to such as have 
been made from the harder and more 
ligneous vegetable substances, that con- 
tain such properties in scarcely any, or 
much smaller degrees, for all the pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

It is of great importance to take great 
care with regard to farm-yard dung, 
to mix it well together and store it m 
heaps ; as it should neither be exposed 
to rain to wash away its nutritive quali- 
ties, nor to the rays of the sun or rough 
winds to exhaust them. Straw being 
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the basis of this kind of manure, the 
farmer should carefully procure and 
preserve as much straw as he possibly 
can; and a proper preparation of ma- 
nure, by a judicious mixture of the 
several bodies of which it is composed, 
will amply repay die farmer, as the pro- 
lific ana nutntive aualities of the ma- 
nure itself will by this means be much 
increased. Upon farms where the 
management of manure is well under- 
stood and practised, it is an important 
matter to nave dunghills of all ages, 
and ready for use whenever the situa- 
tion of a field calls for a restorative. 

As wheat is the most valuable grain 
cultivated in the British Isles, we shall 
treat of die several processes connected 
with its culture in the following order; 
first, of the soils best adapted for the 
growth of wheat; second, of the cul- 
ture of the soil required for that grain; 
third, of ploughing; fourth , of the va- 
rieties of seed ; fifth, of the way in which 
it is sown; sixth, of pickling the seed, 
so that it may be preserved from being 
smutted or blacked ; seventh , of the dis- 
eases to which wheat is liable in dif- 
ferent stages, &c. ; eighth , of harvest ma- 
nagement; ninth, of threshing the grain, 
and preparing it for the market. 

THE SOILS BEST ADAPTED FOR THE 
CULTURE OF WHEAT, 

Are rich clays and heavy loams; but 
these are not by any means the only de- 
scription of soils on which it is culti- 
vated. Before the introduction of tur- 
nips and clover, all soils but littie cohe- 
sive, were thought quite unfit for 
wheat; but, even on sandy soils, it is 
now grown extensively, ana with much 
advantage after either of these crosses. 
The greater part of the wheat crop 
throughout Britain, however, is probably 
still sown upon fallowed land. When 
it succeeds, turnips consumed on the 
ground, or clover cut for hay or soiling, 
it is commonly sown after one plough- 
ing; but upon heavier soils, or after- 
grass of two or more years, the land is 
ploughed twice or three times, or re- 
ceives what is called a rag fallow. 

On rich clays, wheat may be culti- 
vated almost every second year, pro- 
vided due care is taken to keep the 
land clear, and in good condition. A 
summer fallow once in four, six, or 
eight years, according to seasons and 
circumstances, is, however, necessary; 


and manure should either be applied on 
that fallow for the first crop of wheat, 
or, what some people think preferable, 
should be laid on the wheat stubble for 
a crop of drilled beans, which ensures 
the succeeding crop of wheat If the 
first crop of beans has been completely 
cleaned, there is no difficulty of repeat- 
ing, and even of extending the course; 
and the crops will be little inferior to 
those gained at the beginning of the 
rotation, provided manure has been 
bestowed to each crop of beans. In 
this way, when the ground is fallowed 
every fourth year, two crops of wheat 
and one of beans are gained from ma- 
nuring once; when fallowed every sixth 
year, three crops of wheat and two of 
beans are gained from manuring twice; 
and, when followed every eighth year, 
four crops of wheat and three of beans 
from manuring thrice. In the first 
mentioned shift, less manure is be- 
stowed than in any of the other two; 
and if the soil is of good quality, it will 
support itself ; whereas, in the shifts of 
six and eight, unless foreign manure is 
procured, it rarely happens that they 
can go on successfully for any length of 
time, without abstracting dung from 
other parts of the farm on which they 
are practised. 

On thin clays. — The rotations just 
mentioned are inapplicable. A six- 
course shift of a different kind has, 
however, been successfully followed by 
many people; but it requires every 
branch of the work to be well executed. 
First, a summer fellow, dunged at the 
rate of twelve or fourteen double loads 
per acre; second , wheat; third, grass; 
fourth, oats; fifth, pease and beans, 
drilled; sixth, wheat If manure can 
be given in the middle of the shift, 
every one of the crops may be expected 
good; but if that is withheld, there will 
necessarily be a proportionable felling 
off in tiie two last crops. Husbandmen 
must, however, regulate their practice 
by their means ; though it deserves to 
be remarked, that, if greater attention 
were paid to the collecting materials 
which ultimately are converted into 
manure, many deficiences in the article 
would be fully supplied. 

On light soils, with the exception 
of soft sands, excellent wheat may be 
grown. Snch soils, however, are not 
constitutionally disposed to the growth 
of that grain; nor will they, under'any 
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management, bear such a frequent re. 
petition of it as those already men- 
tioned. Summer follow on them may 
be safely dispensed with, because a 
crop of turnips, which admits every 
branch of the cleaning process to be more 
perfectly executed Sian even a naked 
or bare follow does, may be profitably 
substituted. Wheat here comes in with 
propriety after turnips, though, in ge- 
neral cases, it must be sown in the 
spring months, unless the turnips are 
stored, in which case, it may be sown 
in November, or it may be sown after 
clover, for the fourth crop after the ro- 
tation, or in the sixth year, as a way- 
going crop, after drilled peas and beans, 
if the rotation is extended to that 
length. But, take it any way, it is 
scarcely possible to raise wheat so ex- 
tensively upon light soils, even where 
they are of the richest quality, as is 
practicable upon clays ; nor will a crop 
of equal bulk upon the one, return so 
mucn produce in grain as may be got 
from the other. To enlarge upon this 
point; would only serve to prove what 
few husbandmen will dispute, though, 
it may be added, that on thin tends, 
wheat ought not to be ventured, unless 
they are completely marled or clayed, 
as it is only with the aid of these auxi- 
liaries that such a soil can gain stamina 
capable of producing wheat with any 
degree of success. 

2. THE CULTURE OF THE SOIL REQUIRED 
FOR WHEAT. 

This varies according to its nature, and 
the preceding and following crops. On 
soils really calculated for wneat, though 
in different degrees, summer follow is the 
first and leading step to gain a good 
crop or crops of that grain. The first 
furrow should be given before winter, 
or so early as other operations npon the 
form will admit; and every attention 
should be U9ed to go as deep as possi- 
ble; for it rarely happens that any of 
the succeeding furrows exceed the 
first in that respect. The number of 
after-ploughings must be regulated by 
the condition of the ground and the 
state of the weather ; but, in general, it 
may be observed, that ploughing in 
length and across alternately, is the way 

S which the ground will be most com- 
f ?tely cut, aim the intention of follow, 
ing accomplished. It has been argued, 
that harrowing clay soils, when sum- 


mer followed, is prejudicial to the 
wheat crop; but, without discussing 
this point (such a discussion being un* 
necessary), it may merely be stated, 
that in a dry season, it is almost im- 
practicable to reduce real clays, or to 
work them too small ; and that, even in 
a wet one, supposing they are made 
surface-smooth, they will, when plough- 


ed up again, consolidate into clods or 
big lumps, after forty-eight hours* 
drought, and become nearly as obdu- 
rate as ever. It is only on thin soils, 
which have a mixture of peat-earth, 
and are incumbent on a bottom im- 
pervious to water, that damage is at 
any time sustained by over harrowing. 
Such are generally of a weak texture, 
and may be broken down with facility 
by the roller and harrow. If caught by 
much rain before the pores are in some 
measure closed, the moisture is greedily 
absorbed; and being prevented from 
going downwards by the hardness of 
me subsoil, the whole surface becomes 
a kind of mortar or paste, unless pre- 
viously well ridged up; which, to a cer- 
tain extent, prevents the consequences 
| from being dangerous. These evils, 
however, must be submitted to by the 
possessors of such soils, if they want 
them sufficiently followed and prepared 
in a proper manner; for, without re- 
ducing them, couch-grass, and especially 
moor-fog, with which they are commonly 
stored, cannot be eradicated. If they 
are reduced in the early part of the sea- 
son, the danger is small ; but to break 
them down in the latter part ought al- 
ways to be avoided, unless called for by 
file most imperious necessity. 

When wheat is sown after beans, it 
rarely happens, in this northern climate, 
that more than one ploughing can be 
successfully bestowed. Before plough- 
ing, it is advantageous to cross narrow 
the land, which levels the drills, and 
permits file ploughing process to be exe- 
cuted with precision. Almost in every 
case, the riages should be gathered up, 
so that the furrows may be well cleared 
out, and the plants preserved from in- 
jury during the inclement winter season. 
Clover land should be neatly ploughed 
and well laid over, so that tne roots of 
file grasses may be buried and de- 
stroyed; for it frequently happens, that 
crops of wheat after clover and rye- 
grass, are greatly injured by inattention 
to the ploughing process* In short) 
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sowing wheat after clover maybe con- 
sidered the most hazardous way in 
which (hat grain can be cultivated. 

3. ON PLOUGHING. 


It is by means of ploughing that a con- 
venient bed for the roots of the young 
plants, and a proper condition of the land 
tor supplying tnem with due nourish- 
ment, is in a great measure provided, as 
well as a proper state of dryness in 
many cases afforded. 

There are certain circumstances that 
constantly demand notice in the practice 
of ploughing land. In all tne stiff, 
heavy, and much adhesive kinds of soils, 
that are much disposed to the retention 
of moisture, whether they be perfectly 
clayey, or have more of a loamy quality, 
it should be a common rule never to 
plough or turn them up when wet in 
any great degree, except where the 
nature of the crop requires it. And fur- 
ther, great injury is produced by the 
treading of the team, as well as a much 
greater power necessary in performing 
tne operation. But at the same time 
they should not be permitted to become 
so dry and hard as to afford too great 
resistance in that way, before the ope- 
ration is proceeded upon. 

But in the dry, sandy, and probably 
in some of the more mellow and friable 


kinds of loamy soils, the business of 
ploughing, especially for the putting in 
of the seed, may be performed when 
they are in a state of considerable mois- 
ture, not only without their suffering 
any inconvenience, or the seed being 
injured, but often with advantage, as 
they are liable to part with the watery 
particles that they contain too readily. 
On this last account the very dry sorts 
of sandy land should, whenever the 
weather is hot and dry, merely be stirred 
in such a way as may be necessary to 
prevent the growth of weeds, otherwise 
the great exhalation of moisture in such 
seasons may render them too dry for 
the healthy vegetation of the seeds or 
plants that maybe sown or setupon them. 

In regard to (he depth and frequency 
of ploughing lands, they most constantly 
depend, in a great measure, upon the 
qualities and the sorts of crops that are 
to be grown. But in general the dif- 
ferent preparatory ploughings should 
be deeper than those of the seed furrow, 
which ought mostly to be light, and 
the slice not too much laid over, that 


the seed, especially where the broad- 
cast method of sowing is adopted, may 
be die more perfectly covered. 

Upon all light soils, it is necessary to 
preserve, at six or eight inches below 
tiie surface, what farmers call & pan ; 
that is, the staple, at that depth, should 
be kept unbroken, by which means 
manure will be kept longer on the top ; 
and in dry seasons, the less depth tne 
pan has, tne less liable the corn will be 
to bum, provided the pan consists of 
earth, and not of rock, because the roots 
of the com will find more moisture by 
striking against a body of close earth 
than they will in a greater depth of 
hollow earth, as it is evident the former 
preserves more moisture in dry seasons. 

In regard to the frequency of plough- 
ing or turning over ground, in order to 
prepare and render it suitable for the 
production of good crops, it is obvious 
there must be much difference according 
to the nature and condition of the sod, 
as well as the kind of crop that is to be 
grown. The stiff, clayey, loamy, and 
even chalky soils, will in general, stand 
in need of more frequent stirring, either 
by means of the plough, drag, or har- 
row, in order to separate and break 
down their tenacious particles, than 
those of the sandy or gravelly, and 
more light kinds, in which there is 
much less adhesion. Besides, where 
lands have been in a course of tillage 
for some length of time, whether they 
are of a clayey, loamy, or even sandy 
quality, they may reauire less frequent 
stirring than where tne contrary is the 
case. And where the method of put- 

M " e seed into the ground by means 
machines is to be had recourse 
to, a fine state of tilth will, in general, 
be indispensably necessary. 

The nature of the crop, that is to be 
cultivated must, however, in most cases, 
direct the number of ploughings that 
may be necessary, as some demand a 
much finer state of tillage than others, 
though in most cases a well-reduced 
earth is favourable. 

As ploughing is the most important 
of agricultural operations, it should be 
performed in a proper manner; the 
plough acts as a wedge separating the 
soil, and at the same time turning it 
over ; but care is required in the plough- 
man to keep his ftuTows straight 
Three different points require parti- 
cular attention in ploughing . — First , 
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tile breadth of the slice to be cut; ee- 
cond, its depth; and third, the degree 
in which it is to be turned over — which 
last circumstance depends both upon 
the construction of the plough, parti- 
cularly the mould-board and the care 
of th* ploughman. The breadth and 
depth of the furrow-slice are regulated 
by jn (hciouflly placing the draught on 
the noaxle or ondle of the plough ; set- 
tine it so as to go more or less deep, 
and to take more or less land or 
breadth of sliee as may be desired. In 
general the pdoogh is so regulated, that 
if left to itself, and merely kept from 
rolling over, it would cut a little broader, 
and a little deeper than is required. 
The coulter is also placed with some in- 
clination towards tne left or land side, 
and the point of the sock or share has 
a alight tendency downwards. The de- 
gree to which the furrow-slice turns 
over, is in a great measure determined 
by the proportion between its breadth 
and depth, which for general purposes 
is usually as three is to two; or when 
the furrow is nine inches broad, it ought 
to be six inches in depth. When the 
slice is cut in this proportion, it will be 
nearly half turned over, or recline at an 
angle of forty or forty-five degrees ; and 
a field so ploughed will have its ridges 
longitudinally ribbed into angular drills 
or ridgelets. But if the slice is much 
broader, in proportion to its depth, it 
will be almost completely overturned, or 
left nearly fiat, with its original surface 
downwards, and each successive slice 
wOl be somewhat overlapped by that 
which was turned over immediately be- 
fore it And, finally, when the depth 
mate ria lly exceeds the width, each fur- 
row-slice will fall over on its side, 
leaving all the original surface bare, 
and only laid somewhat obliquely to 
the horison. Ploughing with the breadth 
mad depth nearly in the proportion of 
there* $e two, is best adapted Tor laying 
up stubble land after harvest, when it is 
to remain during winter exposed to the 
■ic Homing influences of frost, prepara- 
tory to aUow or turnips. The shallow 
fumm of considerable width , as five 
inches depth by eight or nine wide, 
■ iUMhlilsnif to answer best for break - 
told levs, because it covers up 
i tmt( sod does not bury the 
sdL Ploughing with the 
dtmdurf &e Atrrow considerably ex- 
eeudmg t k emd t h, iaa most unprofitable 


and uselessly slow operation, whieh 
ought seldom or never to be adopted. 
The moot generally useful breadth of a 
furrow-slice is from eignt to ten inches, 
and the depth, which ought to be sel- 
dom less than four inches, cannot often 
exceed six or eight inches, except in 
soils uncommonly thick and fertile. 
When it is necessary to go deeper, as 
for carrots, and some other deep-rooted 
plants, a trench ploughing may be 
given by means of a second plougn fol- 
lowing in the same furrow, shallow 
ploughing ought always to be adopted 
after turnips are eaten on the ground, 
that the manure may not be buried too 

S ; and also in covering lime, espe- 
/ if the ground has been pulverized, 
by following, because it naturally tends 
to sink in the soil. In ploughing down 
form-yard dung, it is commonly neces- 
sary to go rather deep, that no part of 
the manure may be left exposed to the 
atmosphere. In the first ploughing for 
follows and green crops, it is advisable 
to work as deep as possible, and no 
great danger is to be apprehended, 
though a small portion of the subsoil 
be at that time brought to the surface. 
The furrow-slices are generally distri- 
buted into beds , varying in breadth ac- 
cording to circumstances ; these are 
called ridges or lands, and are divided 
from one another by gutters or open 
furrows. These last serve as guides to 
the hand and eye of the sower, to the 
reapers, and also for the application of 
manures in a regular manner. In soils 
that are strong or retentive, or which 
have wet close subsoils, these furrows 
serve likewise as drains for carrying off 
the surface-water ; and being cleared out 
after the land is sown and harrowed, 
have the name of water furrows . In 
wet lands, furrows are sometimes drawn 
or dug across the ridges, for the purpose 
of carrying off the surface-water from 
hollows, these are called cross-water 
furrows . Ridges are not only different 
in breadth, but are raised more or less 
in the middle on different soils. On 
clayey retentive soils, the great point to 
be attended to, is the discharge of su- 
perfluous water. But narrow ridges or 
stitches, of from three to five feet, are 
not approved of in some of the best 
cultivated counties. In these, a 
breadth of fifteen or eighteen feet, the 
land raised by two g&tnerings of the 
plough, is most commonly adopted for 
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such soils; such ridges being thought 
more convenient for manuring, sowing, 
harrowing, and reaping, than narrower 
ones, and the water is drained off quite 
as effectually. Ridges on dry, porous, 
turnip soils may be formed much 
broader ; and were it not for their use 
in directing the labourers, may be, and 
sometimes are dispensed with alto- 
gether. They are often thirty or thirty- 
six feet broad; which in Scotland are 
ealled band-wine ridges , because reaped 
by a band of sheares, commonly six, 
served by one binder. If it be wished 
to obliterate the intermediate furrows, 
this may be done by casting up a nar- 
row ridgelet or single bout-drill Detween 
the broad ridges, which is afterwards 
levelled by the harrows. The mode of 
forming ridges straight and of uniform 
breadth , is as follows : — Let us suppose 
a field, perfectly level, that is intended 
to be laid off into ridges of any de- 
terminable breadth ; the best plough- 
man belonging to the farm conducts 
the operation with the aid of three or 
more poles, shod with iron, in the fol- 
lowing manner: the first thing is to 
mark off the head ridges, on which the 
horses turn in ploughing, which should 
in general be of an equal breadth, from 
the bounding lines of the field, if these 
lines are not very crooked or irregular ; 
the next operation, aasumingone straight 
side of the field, or a line mat has been 
made straight, as the proper direction 
of the ridges is to measure off from it 
with one of the poles, all of them of a 
certain length, or expressing specific 
measures, half the intended breadth of 
the ridge, if it is to be gathered, or one 
breadth and a half if to be ploughed 
flat; and there the ploughman sets up 
a pole, as a direction for the plough to 
enter. On a line with this, and at some 
distance, he plants a second pole, and 
then in the same manner a third, 
fourth, &c., as the irregularity of the 
surface may render necessary, though 
three must always be employed — the 
last of them at the end of tne intended 
ridge, and the whole in one straight 
line. He then enters the plough at the 
first pole, keeping the line of poles ex- 
actly between his horses, ana ploughs 
down all the poles successively, nal ting 
his horses at each, and replacing it at so 
many feet distant as the ndges are to be 
broad ; so that when he reaches the end 
of the ridge, all his poles are again set 


up in a new line parallel to the first. 
He returns, however, along his former 
track, correcting any deviations, and 
throwing a shallow furrow on die side 
opposite to his former one. These fur- 
rows, when reversed, form the crown of 
the ridge, and direct the ploughmen 
who are to follow. The same operations 
are carried on until the whole field is 
marked out This is called f string in 
Scotland, and striking or drawing out 
the furrows in England. It is surprising 
with what accuracy these lines are 
drawn by skilful ploughmen. The di- 
rection and lengtn of ridges are points 
which must evidently be regulated by 
the nature of the surface and die size of 
the field. Short angular ridges, called 
busts or short work , which are often 
necessary in a field with irregular boun- 
daries, are always attended with a con- 
derable loss of time, and ought to be 
avoided as much as possible. 

In the choice of implements , the agri- 
cultor should be careful that they are 
well suited to the nature and quality of 
the land, as it is not possible that any 
particular sort of plough can be em- 
ployed with equal facility and advan- 
tage on soils of every description. The 
more stiff and heavy kinds of lands will 
require ploughs of more strength than 
those of the thin, chalky, and a light, 
sandy, or gravelly nature. The former 
may mostly be managed in a proper 
manner by any of the well-constructed 
Grinds of strong ploughs; as the So- 
merset single-wheel plough, the Hamp- 
shire two-wheel plough, and the latter 
by those of the light sort, as the Ro- 
t ne ram plough, the Norfolk light two- 
wheeled plough, or the double-fur- 
rowed plough, &c. See plate , Ploughs, 
&c. But whatever description of plough 
may be had recourse to, it is a matter of 
the greatest consequence that it be pro- 
perly formed and attached to the 
draught, as where these points are not 
minutely attended to, there must con- 
stantly be a considerable loss in the 
economy of labour and time, as well as 
in the completeness of the work. 


4. ON THE VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 

Of what countries wheat is a native 
is totally unknown, it has, however, 
been conjectured, and with some de- 
gree of probability, that it came origi- 
nally from the hilly countries of Asia 
and Africa, and that it has become 
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hardy by time and cultivation in this 
and other parts of the world. 

With the exception of some parts of 
the southern coast of Africa, wheat is 
cultivated in every part of the tem- 
perate and torrid zones, and in some 
places as high as two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It has been 
cultivated from time immemorial in 
Britain, but in few places at a greater 
elevation than six nundred feet. Of 
course the elevation at which any plant 
can be cultivated, always depends on 
the latitude of the situation. 

Wheat is by far the most important 
of the cereal grasses, so named from 
the ancient tradition, that Geres was 
the discoverer of these grains, they 
have received the general name of Ce- 
relia. Wheat being subject to the se- 
verity of winter, its roots are wonder- 
fully disposed to withstand the incle- 
mency of that season. The first or se- 
mrnal root, is pushed out at the same 
time with the germ ; and that, together 
with the meal, nourishes the plant, 
until it has formed the crown. When 
this has become sufficiently large, it 
detaches a number of strong fibres, 
which push themselves obliquely down- 
wards. These are the coronal roots. 
A small pipe preserves the communi- 
cation between them and the seminal 
roots : it makes an essential part of the 
plant, and is observed to be longer, or 
shorter, according to the depth at which 
the seed has been buried. The crown, 
however, is always formed just within 
the surface, and its place is the same, 
whether the grain has been sown deep 
or superficially. As the increase ana 
fructification of the plant depends upon 
die vigorous absorption of tne coronal 
roots, it is no wonaer that they should 
fBt themselves so near the surface where 


tfe^ soil is always the richest 

There are several different kinds of 
u&eat, or varieties , perhaps chiefly 
caused by cultivation in different soils 
and climates The most important dis- 
tinctions in this country are spring and 
wmter wheats. The winter wheat is 


boot Lammas, and germinates, 
throes to make some progress in 
even during the winter months, 
g the effects of frost. The spring 
K ‘less hardy, weaker, and smaller 
^ 7 Supposed ta have come from 


Vot. I. 


» cultivated with success 
soaring in the spring is 


found convenient for the farmer. The 
advantage of this kind is, that it comes 
sooner to maturity, considering the pe- 
riod at which it is sown, than the more 
hardy but later winter wheat. 

The produce of summer wheat , both 
in grain and straw, is considerably less 
than that of winter wheat, the straw 
being only fit for litter, or inferior fod- 
der, and the flour coarser and darker 
than that of common wheat It cannot, 
therefore, of course be recommended 
for general cultivation. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that none' of these 
grains can be distinctly found growing in 
a state of nature. They are only seen 
under the form of cultivation, and are, 
accordingly the accompaniments and 
indications of a certain advance of civi- 
lization among nations using them as 
food. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, the native countries and climates 
of the several grains cannot at the pre- 
sent day be ascertained. There can 
be no doubt that long cultivation has 
greatly improved botn their size and 
quality, and most probably in their 
original state they did not excel our 
common grasses. Wheat was well 
known to the ancient Egyptians, as 
grains of this substance have been dis- 
covered entire, and perfectly preserved, 
in some of their most ancient monu- 
ments and sepulchral depositories. The 
grains have always been spread, along 
with extending refinement and industry. 
A wheat grain consists of but one seed- 
lobe or cotyledon; and it differs thus 
from the pulses, such as pease and beans, 
or from many of our trees, as the acorn, 
ash, &c., whose seeds have all two 
halves or lobes. At one end of the 
wheat-grain is to be observed a small 
oval mark, which is the situation of the 
germ, from whence the leaf and roots 
of the plants spring : it is also at this 
place that the seed adheres to the head 
or stalk of the plant A grain of wheat 
will throw out many stalks from this 
same point, and thus a provision is 
made for the attacks of insects, which 
often destroy the first leaf-hud, or for 
the depredations of birds, or other ani- 
mals, that destroy a considerable por- 
tion of the whole seeds of a sown field. 
If the seed is deficient, and the plants 
come up thin, then an additional num- 
ber of young shoots are thrown out to 
make up the vacant space. 

Botanists reckon seven species of 
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wheat which are, or may be, cultivated 
for their grain. 

Triticum (According to Varro, was 
so named from its grain being origi- 
nally worn down ( tritum ) in making it 
eatable). 

Class 3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. 
Nat. Ord. Graminem. 

Characters are — Glume two valved , 
many -flowered, shorter than the spikelet ; 
the valves nearly equal, beardless , or 
with one beard enclosing the florets . 
Palece two , one of them being bearded 
from the end. Seed e?iclosed in the pa- 
leas, rarely otherwise . 

1. Triticum jestivum (summer or 
spring wheat). Glumes gibbous , bearded, 
truncated at base , contracted , with a nerve 
running upwards . — The grain is rather 
longer and thinner than the common 
wheat. The stalk, straw, or culm, as 
Linumus calls it, is three feet high at a 
medium, jointed, cespitose, or in tufts; 
seventy-two have been known to issue 
from one root. The farmers call it 
spring wheat, because it will come to 
the sickle with the common wheat, 
though it should be sown in February 
or March ; but, although a speedy, it is 
an uncertain crop. We have never seen 
an authentic specimen, nor are we at 
all certain that what has generally been 
taken for this species is any thing more 
than a variety of the hybernum . 

2. Triticum turgidum (thick spiked 
or cone wheat). Glumes obtuse , silky, or 
villous. grain is shorter, plumper, 
and more convex on the back than the 
(Bstivum. Its varieties are numerous, 
and have various appellations in diffe- 
rent counties, owing to the great affinity 
of several of them. The most com- 
mon are: — First, white cone wheat: 
second , red cone wheat ; third, bearded 
cone wheat; and fourth, cone wheat, 
with many ears. The third variety is 
what the farmers call clog wheat, souare 
wheat, and rivets. The grain of this 
is remarkably convex on one side, 
and, when ripe, the awns generally 
break in pieces and fall off. This sort 
is very productive, but it yields an infe- 
rior flour to that of the former. 

3. Triticum Polonicum (Polish 
wheat). Glumes furnished with very 
long aristas . — It was cultivated here in 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, for curiosity, at least, and 
is still seen in botanic wardens, though 
not much regarded by the farmers, be- 


ing easily laid by rain. That it is a dis- 
tinct species there can be no doubt. 

4. Triticum compositum (Egyptian 
or many spiked wheat). Glumes smooth, 
awns three or four inches long. — It is 
cultivated in few places in England, and 
is in little estimation. 

5. Triticum Spelta (Spelt or Ger- 
man wheat). Glumes very glaucous . — 
It is chiefly cultivated in the south of 
Europe and is given to horses in Spain, 
when barley is scarce. The grain is 
light, and yields but little flour; which, 
however, is said to contain a larger por- 
tion of gluten than the hybernum, and, 
for that reason, it is recommended as 
superior to any other in pastry and con- 
fectionery. 

6. Triticum Monoccum (St. Peters 
com, or one-grained wheat). Glumes 
three-toothed. — The spike is shining, 
and has two row s of grain in the man- 
ner of barley, but they are shaped like 
wheat. This species is much cultivated 
in the most mountainous parts of Swit- 
zerland. The neat quadrangular form 
of the ripe ear, as if carved out of ivory, 
is remarkable. The straw is hard and 
firm, excellent for thatching, and the 
flour rather better than the Spelta, in con- 

K mi with which it is there made into 
It is coarse, and not so nourish- 
ing as that made of common wheat, and 
is chiefly esteemed for gruel. 

7. Triticum hybernum (winter, com- 
mon or Lammas w'heat). Glumes gibbous, 
truncated , contracted at base, smooth ; the 
outer ones, near the top of the spike , are 
often tipped with snort arts tee. — The 
grain is rather plumper than the (Bsti- 
vum and is the sort most generally sown 
in England ; whence the name of com- 
mon wheat. Its varieties are very nu- 
merous. Professor Thaer speaks of 
above one hundred, but the most per- 
manent are the red and white grained, 
and the spring wdieat, w’hich is gene- 
rally red. The Hertfordshire reds and 
whites, w r oolly eared, awmed, &c., are so 
many subvarieties of the red and white. 
Wheat answers best when treated as a 
biennial, though it does not remain 
above one year in the ground. 

The uses of wheat are well known. 
The grain yields a greater proportion 
of flour than every other ; for, whilst four- 
teen pounds of barley will yield twelve 
pounds of flour, and of oats, eight 
pounds; the same quantity of wheat 
yields thirteen pounds. It is also more 
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nutritive, one thousand parts of barley 
yielding nine hundred and twenty, of 
oats seven hundred and forty-three, and 
of wheat nine hundred and fifty-five 
soluble parts. Of these the gluten of 
wheat is ninety, of barley, sixty, and of 
oats eighty*seven. Gluten is so essen- 
tial an ingredient in bread, that the pan- 
nary fermentation cannot go on with- 
out it; and hence the inferiority of that 
article in wet seasons, when wheat is 
blighted or ill-ripened, and the advan- 
tage of having a stock of old grain, or 
of grain from the south of Europe, es- 
pecially of the Mediterranean isles and 
coasts. 

Wheat starch is made from wheat, 
by steeping it, and afterwards beating 
it in hempen bags. The mucilage, 
being thus mixed with the water, pro- 
duces the acetous fermentation, and the 
weak acid thus formed renders the mu- 
cilage white. After settling, the pre- 
cipitate is repeatedly washed, and then 
formed into square cakes. In drying, 
the cakes separate into flakes, in which 
6tate it is sold in the shops. Starch is 
soluble in hot water, but not in cold ; 
and hence, ground down, it makes an 
excellent hair powder. Its constituents 
are carbon 43.55; oxygen 49.68; hydro- 
gen 6.77, equal to 100. 

The straw of wheat from dry chalky 
lands is manufactured into hats , for 
which purpose, the middle part of the 
tube above the last joint is taken, and 
being cut into lengths, of eight or ten 
inches ; these pieces split in two are 
used to form the plait The operation 
of plaiting is performed by females and 
children, who plait it into ribbands of 
from one to two inches broad, and these 
are afterwards sewed together on blocks 
or moulds, beginning at the crown, in 
various shapes according to fancy or 
fashion. The best straw is produced on 
the chalky soil about Dunstable, where 
plaiting is a common occupation. Other 
grasses afford culms which have also 
been used and manufactured into much 
finer and more expensive work than 
those of wheat or rye. Leghorn hats are 
made from the straw of a bearded variety 
of wheat not unlike rye. It is grown on 
poor sandy soils on the banks of the 
Arno, between Leghorn and Florence, 
expressly for this manufacture. It does 
not grow above eighteen inches in 
length, is pulled green, and bleached 
like flax, on the gravelly bed of the 


river. The straws are not split as in 
England, which renders tne plait 
tougher and more durable. The value 
of wheat-straw for thatching, litter 
and other purposes, need not be men- 
tioned. 

The English counties most distin- 
guished for the quantity , as well as the 
quality of their wheat , are Kent, Essex, 
Suffolk, Rutland, Herefordshire, Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, and Hertfordshire. 

In the best wheat counties, and in 
good years, the weight of a bushel of 
wheat, eight gallons to the bushel, is 
from sixty to sixty-two pounds. In the 
Isle of Sheppey, in Kent (where per- 
haps, the best samples of wheat, sent 
to the London market are produced), 
this grain, in favourable seasons, weighs 
sixty-four pounds. 

To judge of a sample of wheat , ob- 
serve if the grain be perfectly fed or 
full, plump, and bright, and if there 
be any adulteration, proceeding from 
sprouted grains, smut, or the seeds of 
weeds ; by the smell also may be dis- 
covered whether there is smut, or if 
the wheat has been too much heated, 
either in the mow or on the kiln ; by 
handling also it may be ascertained 
whether it is sufficiently dry for the 
miller or the baker. If it handles 
rough it is an indication of not being 
fit for the miller, or of laying up for 
keeping. 

In order to procure new varieties, the 
most systematic mode is by crossing 
two sorts, that is, by impregnating die 
female organs of tne blossoms of one 
ear with the fecundating matter, or 
pollen of the male organs of the blos- 
soms of another variety of a different 
quality. Thus if a farmer was in the 
habit of cultivating a good variety, and 
wished to render it earlier, he should 
procure in the blooming season, from a 
very early soil, some spikes of an early 
sort, just coming into blossom ; put the 
ends of these in water, and set mem in 
the shade, so as to hinder their fully 
blossoming until the plants he has des- 
tined to become the females, come into 
flower. All the male organs of the lat- 
ter must be cut out before they have 
so far advanced as to impregnate the 
stigma. When this is done, the stigma 
must be dusted with the blossoming 
ears of the early male parent. The im- 
pregnated stalks must be then kept 
apart from other wheat, that the pro- 
N 2 
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gony nmy be true. When the grains 
ripen, let him sow the best; and from 
the produce, select the earliest and 
finest spikes for seed. Let him sow 
these and repeat the choice until he 
procures a bushel or two of seed. 

5 . OP THE WAY IN WHICH WHEAT IS 
SOWN. 

Sowing in the broad-cast way may be 
said to be the mode universally prac- 
tised in North Britain. There are, 
however, other modes adopted in South 
Britain, such as drilling , ribbing , or 
dibbling . When wheat is broad cast, 
it is harrowed in; this is thought not 
to thrive so well, and therefore many 
farmers adopt the practise of plough - 
ing-in. The defect in crops where 
broad-casting is used, is supposed to 
arise from the land having not been 
sufficiently ploughed, and thus not 
leaving sufficient earth to cover the 
seed when it is harrowed in. To guard 
against this evil, and to cause the wheat 
to thrive better, it is a common practice 
in most of the southern counties, when 
wheat is sown broad-cast, to plough it 
in with a shallbw furrow. This is done 
even after beans, and on clover leys ; 
and is practised upon very opposite 
kinds of soil in Norfolk and Middlesex. 

Drilling is extensively practised; 
and is becoming more general on lands 
where annual weeds prevail, especially 
when the sowing is m spring. A ma- 
chine which sows at three different in- 
tervals, according to the judgment of 
the farmer, of twelve, ten and a half, or 
nine inches is much approved of in the 
North. It deposits six, seven, or eight 
rows at once, according to its adjust- 
ment to one or other of these intervals, 
and the work is done with ease and ac- 
curacy when the ridges are previously 
laid out of such a breadth (twelve feet 
and a half) as to be sown at one bout; 
the machine going along one side of 
such a ridge, ana returning on the 
other, and its direction being guided by 
one of its wheels ; which always thus 
runs in the open furrow between the 
ridges. 

The space between the rows varies 
in some parts ; it must, however, be of 
sufficient width to admit of hand-hoeing, 
even after the crop has made consider- 
able progress in growth. 

Ribbing . — In practising this mode 
the seed is scattered by the hand in the 


usual broad-cast manner; but it neces- 
sarily falls mostly in the furrows be- 
tween the rils; the crop rising in 
straight parallel rows, as if had t>een 
sown by a drill machine ; after sowing, 
the ribs are levelled by harrowing 
across them. 

The dibbling of wheat is practised in 
some parts of Norfolk. Holes are 
made by the dibbler, who carries a 
dibble in each hand. One dibbler is 
sufficient for three droppers of grain 
into the holes. Two or three grains 
are put into each hole. This mode 
will save seed, and to be attended 
with some other advantages; but it is 
said, that when wheat is dibbled, a 
large crop of weeds grows up with the 
wheat, and therefore, upon tne whole, 
some judicious farmers, think that dib- 
bling of wdieat is not really a profitable 
practice. 

The culture of summer wheat differs 
from that of winter, or spring-sown 
winter wheat, in its requiring a more 
minutely pulverized, and rather richer 
soil. It need not be sown sooner than 
April, and it advances so rapidly to 
maturity, that it hardly affords time for 
hoeing (if sown in rows), or harrowing 
and rolling. When grass and clover 
seeds are sown on tne same ground, 
they are sown immediately after the 
wdieat, and harrowed in with a light 
harrow, or rolled in. In this respect, 
and indeed in all others, the preparation 
of the soil and growing of this grain, 
are the same as tor barley. 

6. OP PICKLING THE SEED, SO THAT IT 

MAY BE PRESERVED FROM BEING 

SMUTTED OR BLACKED. 

This process is indispensably neces- 
sary on every soil, otherwise smut, to a 
greater or less extent, will, in nine 
cases out of ten, assuredly follow. 
Though almost all practical farmers 
are agreed as to the necessity of pick- 
ling, yet they are not so unanimous a a 
to the modus operandi of the process, 
and the article which is best calculated 
to answer the intended purpose. State 
urine may be considered as the safest 
and surest pickle ; and w'here it can be 
obtained in a sufficient quantity is com- 
monly resorted to. Farmers, however, 
are not unanimous in their opinion re- 
specting the mode of applying it. Some 
are for steeping the seed in the urine, 
others think sprinkling it with urine is 
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sufficient Some are advocates for a 
pickle made of salt and water sufficiently 
strong to buoy up an egg, in which the 
grain is to be thoroughly steeped. 

The farmers resident upon some of 
the small islands in the British Chan- 
nel, have proved the utility of steeping 
their seed-wheat in sea-water, and then 
mixing the grain with lime. But, how'- 
ever men may differ as to the kind of 
pickle that ought to be used, and the 
mode of using it, it is universally al- 
lowed that the wetted seed must be 
mixed with hot lime fresh slaked; and 
this seems absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent insects from devouring the seed. 
Experience justifies the use of all these 
modes, when they are properly attended 
to. .There is some danger from the 
first: for, unless the seed steeped in 
urine be immediately sown it will not 
grow. The second , viz. sprinkling, ap- 
pears to be safer if judiciously per- 
formed, and the last is equally good if 
the brine be sufficiently strong. The 
last mode is sometimes accompanied 
by smut, if the pickle is not sufficiently 
strong, but smut is rarely seen when 
urine has been used. 

Francis Bauer, Esq. a gentleman 
who has attained a most deserved cele- 
brity for his valuable discoveries con- 
nected with the diseases of grain, “ re- 
commends, as the best and surest re- 
medy, to steep the seed-wheat in pro- 
perly prepared lime-water , leaving it to 
soak, at least twelve hours, and then to 
dry it well in the air before sowing it 
Steeping and properly drying the seed 
corn in the above manner, prevents the 
clean seed from infection. The cleanest 
sample should be steeped, as well as 
the most notoriously infected. 

A new mode of preparing wheat for 
sowing has recently been adopted in 
the south of Scotland, and followed 
with great success. It is thus de- 
scribed: — “ Take four vessels, two of 
them smaller than the other two, the 
former with wire bottoms, and of a size 
to contain about a bushel of wheat, the 
latter large enough to hold the smaller 
within them. Fill one of the large 
tub6 with water, and putting the wheat 
in the small one, immerse it in the 
water, and stir and skim off the grains 
that float above, mid renew the water 
as often as is necessary, until it comes 
off nearly quite clean. Then raise the 
small vessel in which the wheat is 


contained, and repeat the process with 
it in the other large tub, which is to be 
filled with stale urine, and in the mean 
time wash more wheat in the water 
tub. When abundance of water is at 
hand, this operation is by no means 
tedious ; and the wheat is much more 
effectually cleansed from all impurities, 
and freed more completely from w eak 
and unhealthy grains, and seeds of 
weeds, than can be done by the win- 
nowing machine. When thoroughly 
washed and skimmed, let it drain a lit- 
tle, then empty it on a clean floor, or 
into the cart that is to take it to the 
field, and sift quick-lime upon it, turn- 
ing it over and mixing it with a shovel 
until it be sufficiently dry for sowing. 

7- DISEASES OF WHEAT. 

The diseases of wheat are the rust, 
smut, or black mildew, the latter in- 
cluding what is vulgarly called blight 
The proximate cause of smut appears to 
be the infection of the seed by the dust 
of the smut-ball. Smut, however, will 
never prevail in any great degree, if 
the pickling of the grain, which has 
been already described, be properly 
attended to. ^ 

Mildew is a much more destructive 
distemper than smut ; and as it is pro- 
bably occasioned by a peculiar state of 
the atmosphere, during the periods of 
flowering and ripening, it is out of the 
power of man to prevent it; fogs, 
mists, drizzling rains, and sudden 
changes in the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, have been assigned as the 
causes of mildew. 

The wheat fly has of late years been 
very destructive to the wheat crops in 
Scotland. The colour of this fly is 
orange ; its wings are transparent and 
change colour according to the light in 
which they are viewed. The amount 
of the loss in the Carse of Gowrie by 
the wheat fly alone is thus estimated. 
In 1827, at 20,000/. ; in 1828, at 30,000/. ; 
and in 1829, at 36,000/. It appears that 
it is only on the plant of wheat that 
this fly will deposit its eggs. 

It cannot be improper in this place to 
remark, that although the seeds of 
wheat are rendered, by the exhausting 
power of the fungus, so lean and shri- 
velled, that scarcely any flower fit for 
the manufacture of bread can be ob- 
tained by grinding them, these seeds 
will, except, perhaps, in the very 
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worst cases, answer the purpose of seed- 
corn as well as the fairest and plump- 
est sample that can be obtained, and, m 
some respects, better; for ns a bushel 
of much blighted com will contain one- 
third, at least, more grains in number 
than a bushel of plump com; three 
bushels of such corn will go as far in 
sowing land, as four bushels of large 
grain. 

The use of the flour of com in fur- 
thering the process of vegetation, is to 
nourish the minute plant from the time 
of its development till its roots are 
able to attract food from the manured 
earth; for this purpose, one-tenth of 
the contents of a grain of good wheat 
is more than sufficient The quantity 
of flour in wheat has been increased by 
culture and management, calculated to 
improve its qualities for the benefit of 
mankind, in the same proportion as the 
pulp of apples and pears has been in- 
creased by the same means, above what 
is found on the wildings and crabs in 
the hedges. 

It is customary to set aside or to pur- 
chase for seed-corn, the boldest and 
plumpest samples that can be obtained; 
that is, those that contain the most 
flour , but this is an unnecessary waste 
of human subsistence; the smallest grains , 
such as are sifted out before the wheat 
is carried to market, and either con- 
sumed in the farmer’s family or given 
to his poultry, will be found by expe- 
rience to answer the purpose of propa- 
gating the sort whence they sprung, as 
effectually as the largest 

Every ear of wheat is composed of a 
number of cups placed alternately on 
each side of the straw ; the lower ones 
contain, according to circumstances, 
three or four grains, nearly equal in 
size, but towards the top of the ear, 
where the quantity of nutriment is di- 
minished by the supply of those cups 
that are nearer the root, the third or 
fourth grain in a cup is frequently de- 
frauded of its proportion, ana becomes 
shrivelled and small. These small 
grains which are rejected by the miller, 
because they do not contain flour 
enough for his purpose, have, never- 
theless, an ample abundance for all 
purposes of vegetation, and as fully 
partake of the sap (or blood , as we 
should call it in animals), of the kind 
which produced them, as the fairest 
and fullest grain that can be obtained 


from the bottoms of the lower cups by the 
wastefulproces8 of beating the sheaves. 

8. ON HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 

It is advantageous to cut wheat before 
it is fliUy ripe ; but, in ascertaining the 
proper state, it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate between the ripeness of the straw 
and the ripeness of the min ; for, in 
some seasons the straw dies upwards, 
under which circumstances a field to 
the eye may appear to be completely fit 
for the siclde, when in reality the grain 
is imperfectly consolidated, and per- 
haps not much removed from a milky 
state. Though it is obvious that under 
such circumstances, no further benefit 
can be conveyed from the root, and that 
nourishment is withheld the moment 
the roots die; yet it does not follow, 
that grain so circumstanced should be 
immediately cut; because, after that 
operation is performed, it is in a great 
measure depnved of every benefit from 
the sun and air, both of which have 
greater influence in bringing it to matu- 
rity, so long as it remains on foot, than 
when cut down, whether laid on 
the ground, or bound up in sheaves. 
The state of the weather at the time 
also deserves notice, for in moist, or 
even variable weather, every kind of 
grain, when cut prematurely, is more 
exposed to damage than when com- 
pletely ripened. 

All these things will be studied by 
the skilful husbandman, who will also 
take into consideration the dangers 
which may follow, w r erc he to permit 
his wheat crop to remain uncut till 
completely ripened. The danger from 
wind will not be lost sight of, especially 
if the season of the equmox approaches ; 
even the quantity dropped in the field, 
and in the stack-yard when wheat is 
over ripe, is an object of consideration. 
Taking all these things into view, it 
seems prudent to have wheat cut before 
it is fully ripe, as less damage will be 
sustained from acting in this way than 
by adopting a contrary practice. 

If the weather be dry and the straw 
clean, wheat may be carted to the stack 
yard in a few days; indeed, if quite 
ripe, it may be stacked immediately 
from the sickle, especially when it is 
not intended to thresh it immediately. 

So long , however , as any moisture re- 
mains in the straw , the field will be 
found to be the best stack-yard; and 
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where grass or weeds of any kind are 
mixed with the crop, patience must 
be exerted until they are decayed, and 
dried, lest heating be occasioned, which 
independent of the farmer is a most dis- 
graceful affair. 

fVhen the wheat is carried to the stack 
yard, the stacks may be built, either in 
oblong or circular forms. It is usual to 
build the stacks upon frames supported 
by stone pillars to keep them from ver- 
min, and the bottom of the stacks from 
becoming damp. In wet harvest wea- 
ther, when there is danger of the stacks 
being heated, it is usual to make fun- 
nels through them ; a large one in a per- 
pendicular direction, and small lateral 
ones to communicate with it. Com is 
less exposed to damage of any kind in 
well built stacks than when housed in 
bams. The stacks should, however, 
be property thatched, as soon as possi- 
ble, after tncy are built. 

9. ON THRESHING WHEAT. 

The threshing of wheat , before the 
introduction of machinery, was both 
expensive and very laborious for the 
thresher, particularly in unfavourable 
seasons, for then the grain adheres so 
close to the ear that it is very difficult, 
and extremely hard work to beat it out 
with the flail. This was not only ex- 
pensive to the farmer, but much of the 
grain was unavoidably lost. It is 
now, however, by means of a machine, 
threshed much cleaner, and at much 
less expense. 

In using the threshing-machine , one 
man feeds the grain in the straw into 
the machine, assisted by two half-grown 
lads or young women, one of whom 
carries the sheaves close to the thresh- 
ing stage, whilst the other opens the 
bands of the sheaves, and lays them 
successively on a small table, close by 
the feeder, who spreads them evenly on 
the feeding-stage, and they are drawn 
in successively by the fluted rollers, to 
undergo the operation of threshing. 
A man is employed to fork up the 
threshed straw from the floor to the 
straw mow, and two lads, or young wo- 
men, build it and tread it down. A 
machine will thresh from two to three 
hundred bushels of grain in nine hours, 
and at a very small expense; so that 
the threshing, dressing, and building of 
the straw, with the use of a powerful 
mill, scarcely costs more than dressing 


alone when the flail is employed. If 
the machine be worked by horses, 
the expense will be considerably in- 
creased: a large machine will require 
eight good horses to work it, and a man 
and boy to drive the horses. Thus to 
thresh two hundred and fifty bushels of 
wheat, would cost 21. 2s. 6d., or about 
twopence per bushel, when the wages 
of attendants are added, still leaving a 
considerable difference in favour in 
point of expense by threshing with the 
machine instead of the flail. Machines 
are sometimes made by ingenious ma- 
chanists, and let out for hire, at the rate 
of seven or eight shillings per week, 
to those formers who cannot aftord to 
buy them. 

ON RYE. 

Secale (an ancient name, supposed 
to have been derived from seco, to cut, 
which word is said to have been formed 
from the Celtic sega, a sickle). 

Class 3, 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Graminece. 

The characters are — Glumes subulate , 
opposite , entire , shorter than the florets . 

1. Secale cereale (common rye). 
Glumes and beard rough ; paleae smooth, 
toothed at the end. — Rye is a culmife- 
rous plant, much more generally culti- 
vated in Britain in ancient than in 
modem times; being only partially 
used in certain districts, for making 
bread, or in the distillation of spirits. 
It is a species of wheat, capable of be- 
ing cultivated on most kinds of land, but 
the light sandy soils that cannot well be 
converted to the purpose of wheat or 
barley, are probably those on which it 
can be grown in Britain to most advan- 
tage, as its produce and value are infe- 
rior to that of other kinds of corn. It 
is, therefore, generally sown only upon 
lands which cannot be turned to better ac- 
count. Even upon some very poor sorts 
of sandy soil wneat is supposed to yield 
a more valuable crop than rye, the qua- 
lity of the land being the same. It is 
usual to sow it after early fed turnips, 
clover, pease, &c., and sometimes after 
naked fallows. 

The land upon which it is sown 
should be floury or pulverized. When 
it is intended to stand for a crop, 
it is customary to sow it upon a 
fallow; and if it is to be eaten off 
by sheep, one ploughing is generally 
sufficient; the land being broken up 
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and fallowed for turnips immediately 
that the crop has been sufficiently eaten 
down by the sheep. The periods of 
sowing rye are nearly the same as those 
of wheat ; but, when it is intended for 
green food, it should be sown in August 
or September. In particular cases, 
where the early sowings have failed, it 
may be sown m October, or the winter 
months, until the beginning of March, 
where a succession of green crops is in- 
tended for the feeding of sheep. The 
quantity of seed y w hen the crop is in- 
tended for harvesting, is usually, from 
two bushels to two and a half per acre ; 
but three bushels or more will be neces- 
sary when the crop is intended to feed 
sheep; as in these cases the plants 
should stand thicker upon the ground, 
that the largest possible quantity of 
green food may be provided. The pro- 
cess of germination is rather slow, there- 
fore the seed should be tolerably dry, or 
it will be likely to perish, especially in 
a wet season. If the crop, intended for 
harvesting, should be very luxuriant, 
early in the spring, it may, at the be- 
ginning of March, be eaten off by sheep. 
This, however, must be done early, or it 
may destroy the new formed ear. In 
the southern counties of England, rye 
is often cultivated for the use of tanning 
leather ; but, more frequently as a green 
crop for sheep, in the spring before the 
turnip crops are ready. If not fed down 
in February, or early in March, it will 
not yield much after the first feeding 
off, as the stem becomes firm and sticky. 
In a very mild season, the sheep may 
be turned in to feed before February, 
and continued until April. The after 
culturey harvesting, and threshing , are 
the same as for wheat 
On the diseases op rye. — The spur 
or ergot of rye , is by some considered 
as a fungus, a species of Sclerotium, 
somewhat analagous to that which pro- 
duces the smut. IHs not peculiar to 
rye, but is very seldom found on any 
other gramineous plant. It is a pro- 
duction of the seeds, is long, horny, and 
cartilaginous, and is sometimes straight, 
but at other times curved, and grows 
to the length of more than tw o inches. 
The resemblance of this substance 
to cockspurs has given it the name 
by which it is distinguished. On break- 
ing a spurred seed, you find within it a 
substance of a dull white eolour, ad- 
hering to the violet skin that surrounds 


it. Rye thus attacked cannot germi- 
nate. In the most rainy seasons this 
disease prevails more than in the dir ; 
and the soils on which it grows the 
most are moist. The eating of diseased 
rye sometimes affects animals with a 
chronic disease. It also affects human 
beings if they continue for a length 
of time to eat bread made from it. The 
chronic disease, called the dry gan- 
grene, is produced also from eating 
bread made of damaged wheat. The 
ergot is covered with a thin pellicle and 
filled with a gray powder. In Spain, it 
is collected by women and children, 
who wade in the fields of standing rye 
for the purpose, and with their utmost 
vigilance can obtain it but in small 
quantities. It sells high as an article 
of the Materia Medico, and is used me- 
dicinally in uterine diseases. 

ON BARLEY. 

Hordeum (Bodeeus a Staple, derives 
the word from hordus heavy, because 
bread made with barley is very heavy. 
Bara is the Celtic for bread, whence 
our English words, bam and barley; 
as beer is a slight alteration of the ap- 
pellation of barley in that tongue, here.) 

Class 3, I. Triandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Graminete. 

The characters are — Spikelets one- 
flowered, three together , the two lateral 
often barren ; glumes two, subulate ; 
palece two , the lower bearded; scales 
two ; stigmas feathery . 

1. Hordeum hexastichon (winter 
barley). All the florets hermaphrodite , 
bearded; seeds in siw rotes. — -Hexasti- 
chon («f six, 0 TtZ<rrrx*f row), signifies 
grain growing in six rows, and is the 
bear or bigg chiefly cultivated in the 
North of Scotland, and in Denmark 
and Sweden, on account of its hardi- 
ness; but from the thickness of its rind 
it is ill adapted for malting, and is 
going out of use. 

2. Hordeum distichon (common 
barley ) . Lateral florets male , beardless : 
hermaphrodite in two rows, bearded . — 
It has thin husks, and is prefered for 
malting, for which purpose it is culti- 
vated m many parts of England, and 
Scotland. From this species the pearl- 
barley of the shops is said to be prin- 
cipally prepared. Some farmers ob- 
ject to this sort, because they say the 
ears being long and heavy, it is apt to 
lodge. 
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3. Hordeum zeocriton (battle, 

dore or sprat barley). Spike short ; 
seeds angular , spreading . — Zeocriton is 
derived from {*«, which is supposed to 
have been spelt , and barley; 

that is to say, barley resembling svelt- 
wheat . It has short broad ears, long 
awns, and short coarse straw. 

4. Hordeum vulgare (common 
spring barley). — All the florets herma- 
phrodite, bearded : seeds in double rows , 
very upright . — It is an annual plant, 
and is said to have been found wild in 
Sicily and Russia. Of the common spring 
barley, which is the sort principally 
cultivated in England, the fanners make 
two sorts, namely, the common and rath- 
ripe barley , which however are the 
same; for the rath-ripe is only that 
which has been long cultivated upon 
warm gravelly lands. The seed of 
this, when sown in a cold or strong 
land, will the first year ripen, near a 
fortnight earlier than the seeds taken 
from strong land, therefore the farmers 
in the vales generally purchase their 
seed barley from the warm land ; for 
if saved in the vales two or three years, 
it will become full as late in ripening 
as the common barley of their own 
product; and the farmers on the warm 
lands are also obliged to procure their 
seed barley from the strong lands, to 
prevent their grain from losing its bulk 
and fullness. New varieties may be 
procured by selection or crossing, as in 
the case of wheat 

It was cultivated by the Romans as a 
horse-corn , and also for the army, and 
the gladiators were called Hordiarii, 
from their feeding on this grain. In 
the south of Europe, they have some- 
times two crops, m one season, one 
sown in autumn, and cut in May, and 
another sown in spring, and cut in 
autumn. In Lapland two months, 
and in England nine weeks elapse be- 
tween the sowing and cutting of this 
grain. Malt is the chief purpose for 
which barley is cultivated in Britain, 
but it is also made into flour and pot and 
pearl-barley. To understand tne pro. 
cess of malting, it must be observed 
that the cotyledons of a seed, before a 
young plant is produced, are changed 
by the neat and moisture of the earth 
into mucilage and sugar; and that 
malting is only an artificial mode of 
effecting this object, by steeping the 
grain in water, and fermenting it in 


heaps, and then arresting its progress 
towards forming a plant, by kiln-drying, 
in order to take advantage of the sugar 
in distillation for spirit, or fermentation 
for beer. In malting, a part of the mu- 
cilage or starch is converted into sugar, 
and thus the source of the spirit is 
increased. The employment of this 


gram tor tne purpos< 
fermented drink, app< 
well known to the E 
Saxons, and most of 1 


urpose of producing a 
t, appears to have been 
the Egyptians, Greeks, 
38t of the nations of an- 


tiquity. In Britain, at the present day, 
there aie about 30,000,000 bushels of 


barley converted into malt Of pot- 
barley, there are two sorts, pearl and 
Scotch , both produced by grinding off 
the husk, and the former varied by car- 


rying the operation so far as to produce 
roundness in the kernel. It is used in 


soups, gruels, and medicinal drinks. 
Barteyflour is ground like flour, and 
forms a light pudding or pottage, 
which spread out in thin cakes, and 
slightly toasted, forms a breakfast 
bread, much esteemed in some parts of 
Scotland. It is brought to table hot 
from the baking plate, and eaten with 
butter and honey, or cream and sugar. 
The grain of barley contains starch and 
sugar; ana the chemical constituents 
of both these ingredients are very 
nearly alike. In tne process of malt- 
ing, a portion of the starch is converted 
into sugar, and consequently the source 
of spirit is increased by the transforma- 
tion. The produce of barley in flour is 
twelve pounds to fourteen pounds of 
grain. Sir H. Davy found one thou- 
sand parts of barley-meal to afford nine 
hundred and twenty parts of soluble or 
nutritious matter, namely, seven hun- 
dred and ninety of mucilage or starch, 
seventy of sugar, and sixty of gluten. 

On the cultivation op barley. — 


Next to wheat the most valuable grain 
is barley, especially on light and snarp 
soils. The immense taxation upon it, 
when made into malt in the first in- 


stance, and afterwards when brewed or 
distilled into ale or spirit, has prevented 
it from being so extensively cultivated 
as it would otherwise have been, if 
these imposts did not exist. The small 
quantity used for bread-corn, has also 
contributed to prevent its extensive 

f rowth. It is a tender grain , and easily 
urt in any of the stages of its growth, 
particularly at seea-time ; a heavy 
shower of rain then will almost ruin a 
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crop on the best prepared land. The 
harvest process is difficult, and the 
threshing not easily executed, on ac- 
count of the close adherence of the awn 
to the grain, and thus rendering the 
separation from the straw a trouble- 
some task. The best soil for barley is 
a light rich loam, finely pulverized. 
It wul neither grow well on a sandy or 
a soft soil, nor on strong clays, such as 
are suitable for wheat The prepara- 
tion of the soil is generally by a turnip 
fallow ; but sometimes by a naked fal- 
low. It may be sown also after pease 
and beans. The modes of sowing bar- 
ley are either broad-cast, or in rows by 
the drill. It is generally supposed that 
a greater quantity of seed is necessary 
for poor land than for rich; and this 
supposition is absurdly acted upon by 
many, as it cannot be reasonably ima- 
gined that a poor soil will nourish twice 
as many roots as a rich one. Where 
the roots stand close they will neces- 
sarily deprive each other of nourish- 
ment The truth of this may be proved 
by observing that part of a field where 
the corn happens to be scattered on 
sowing it, ana those places where by 
harrowing the seed is drawn up into 
heaps ; the latter will starve, and never 
grow to a third part of the size to 
which they attain, wherever the seed 
happens to have been loosely sown; 
yet common as this is, farmers seem 
not to be aware of it, or surely they 
would not continue their old mode of 
so wing. 

In Norfolk , after wheat-sowing, the 
farmer begins to scale in his wheat- 
stubbles for a winter fallow. If the 
land lie in narrow work, the ridgelets 
are split ; if the ground is in warps, it 
must he ploughea clean, but very fleet 
At the beginning of March the land is 
harrowed; soon after, the wheat-stub- 
bles are taken up by a full pitch-cross 
ploughing; if, however, the season is 
wet, and the soil heavy, he reverses 
the ridges. In April harrowing, and 
another full pitch ploughing length- 
wise into five pace or ten pace warps, 
in which it lies until seed-time, when 
it is harrowed, rolled, sown, ploughed 
fleej, reversing the warps, and slaking 
down the furrows, so as to make the 
entire surface quite even and level. 
When barley is sown after turnips, the 
soil is generally broken up as last as 
the turnips are taken off ; if early in 


winter, by rice baulking ; if late, by a 
plain ploughing. In general, in the 
county of Norfolk, where good crops of 
barley are grown, three ploughings are 
used after turnips. 

In Essex , five ploughings are adopted ; 
four in the fallow-year, leaving the 
land in ridges for winter by the fourth 
ploughing. Then, in hard frosts, they 
put manure upon the land, to the 
amount of twenty or thirty loads to an 
acre — farm-yard dung mixed with turf. 
Sowing is practised from the last week 
of February to the middle of April; but 
if the seed is not in the ground in 
March a good crop is not expected. 

Barley is ripe wnen the red roan, as 
the fanners term it, meaning a reddish 
colour on the ear is gone off, or when 
the ears droop and fall, as it were, 
double against the straw, and the stalks 
have lost their verdure; but in the 
latter case it is too ripe. In the har- 
vesting of barley more care is requisite 
than m taking anv of the other white 
crops, even in the best of seasons; and 
in bad years it is often found very diffi- 
cult to save it. Owing to the brittle- 
ness of the straw, after it has reached 
a certain period, it must be cut down ; 
as when it is suffered to stand longer, 
much loss is sustained by the breaking 
of the heads. On that account it is cut 
at a time when the grain is soft, and 
the straw retains a great proportion of 
its natural juices, consequently it re- 
auires a long time in the field before 
me grain is hardened, or the straw 
sufficiently dry. When put into the 
stack sooner, it is apt to heat, and 
much loss is frequently sustained. 
Barley is generally cut down in England 
with the cradle scythe, and carted 
home after lying loose in the swath 
some day 8. It will not easily shed, 
but in wet weather it will sprout or 
grow musty, and, therefore, every fair 
day it should be shaken up and turned; 
but should never be housed until it is 
thoroughl v dry, as it may become mow- 
burned, which will make it malt worse 
than if it had spired in the field. In 
stacking barley an opening is often 
made in the stack, from the top to the 
bottom. This is done by placing a 
large bundle of straw in the centre of 
the stack, and drawing it upwards as 
the stack rises in height ; tnus a free 
circulation of air is preserved, and the 
grain prevented from becoming musty. 
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ON OATS. 

Avena (a name of obscure origin. 
De Theis thinks it has been derived 
from the Celtic word aten, which comes 
from etan, to eat; and whence our com- 
mon word ait, oat, has been obtained). 

Class 3, 2. Triandria Dyginia. Nat 
Ord. Gramineas. 

The characters are — Glumes mem- 
branous, 2-7 flowered, longer than the 
florets ; scales ovate; seed, coated, fur- 
rowed, 

1. Avena sativa (common culti- 
vated oat). Panicle equal; spike lets 
twoflowered, florets smaller than glumes 
at the hose, naked, one-bearded; root 
fibrous . — The cultivated oat has an an- 
nual root Culm, or straw, two feet 
high and upwards. There are usually 
two flowers and seeds in each calyx : 
they are alternately conical, the smaller 
one is awnless, the larger puts forth a 
strong, two-coloured. Dent awn from 
the middle of the back ; both are carti- 
laginous and fertile. 

After wheat, rye, and barley, oats 
have been considered as of very great 
importance, and a valuable grain. It 
has, however, a considerable degree of 
roughness, and is harsh and unsuited 
to very delicate constitutions ; but this 
very harshness from its stimulating 
effect, producing a feeling of warmth 
in the stomach, renders it more grate- 
ful to persons much exposed to the 
open air, and accustomed to hard la- 
bour, who find in it a hearty kind of 
food. In an agricultural point of view, 
it is only calculated for cold climates. 
In Italy and France, and even in the 
southern counties of England, the ears 
are small and husky, and afford little 
meal; the panicles open, and the foot 
stalks of the ears small; and in July 
and August the heat dries them up, 
and obstructs the progress of the sap to 
the grain. On the other hand, this 
naked panicle is better for drying after 
rains and dews than the close spikes of 
wheat and barley, which, while they 
serve to guard the ears from the ex- 
tremes of neat in warm climates, are apt 
to rot or become mouldy (covered with 
fungi) in cold moist countries or seasons. 

& Scotland, oatmeal is a common 
food of the peasantry in the present 
day; and in former periods, both oats 
and bailey were generally so used. As 
a test of modem improvement in the 
g e ne ral condition of the people, how- 


ever, it may be mentioned, that now 
even the labouring classes, for the most 
part, partake of wheaten bread. Oats 
are a very profitable grain, and esteemed 
the most wholesome food for horses, 
being sweet, and of an opening nature ; 
other sorts of grain are apt to bind, 
which is injurious to labouring horses; 
but if they be fed with this grain, 
60 on after it is housed, before it 
has had a sweat in the mow, or 
been otherwise dried, it is as bad on 
the other hand, for it is then too laxa- 
tive. This grain is a great improve- 
ment to many estates in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Wales; for it 
will thrive on cold barren soils, which 
will produce no other sort of grain : it 
will also thrive on the hottest land; in 
short, there is no soil too rich or too 
poor, too hot or too cold, for it; and 
in wet harvests, when other grain is 
spoiled, this will receive little or no 
damage; the straw and husks being of 
so dry a nature, that if they be housed 
wet, they will not heat in the mow, or 
become mouldy, as , other kinds of 
grain usually do; it is, therefore, of 
great advantage in the northern parts 
of England, and in Scotland, where 
their harvest is generally late, and the 
autumns wet 

Of this grain there are more varieties 
than of any other of the culmiferous 
tribe. The varieties consist of the com- 
mon oat, the Angus oat, an improved 
variety of the other; the Poland oat, 
the Friesland oat, the red oat, the dun 
oat, the Tartar or Siberian oat, and the 
potato oat. The kinds called Poland 
and potato seem best adapted for rich 
soils; the red oat for late climates; and 
the other kinds for the soils generally, 
of which the British isles are com- 
osed. The Tartar or Siberian kind is 
ardy and prolific, but is seldom used on 
account ofits coarseness and the scanty 
uantity of meal which it yields. The 
un oat also is seldom sown. The po- 
tato oat has nearly superseded the use 
of the Poland and Friesland oats ; it 
being considered of superior value in 
all respects, when sown upon good 
soil and properly cultivated. Less pre- 
paration is required for oats than for 
other kina of grain. It is gene- 

S the first crop upon lands newly 
en up by the plough; or oats may 
be sown after wheat or barley. The 
soil must not be too finely pulverized. 
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The best crops in quantity and quality 
are those sown after grass. 

The author of Practical Agriculture 
has remarked, “ there can, indeed, be 
little doubt, that by the lands under- 
going a more full and complete pre- 
paration than is usual for this crop, the 
quantity of produce may be greatly in- 
creased, as the fibrous roots of the 
plants are better enabled to extend 
themselves in the loose earth, and 
thereby to afford a more perfect sup- 
port to the plants. In some cases, as 
where the land has been much re- 
duced and exhausted by the previous 
crops, or in breaking up thin poor soils, 
where the proportion of turfy material 
is considerable, and when the prices of 
other sorts of grain are low, it may be 
advantageous to have recourse to the 
use of manure, as it is probable that 
by such means a third more produce 
might at least be obtainecL ,, 

The time for sowing oats is from the 
end of February to the end of April, 
although the best farmers prefer the 
middle of March. The seea needs no 
preparation ; it should, however, be of 
good quality, fresh and free from the 
seeds of weeds. 

If oats are sown in autumn the win- 
ter will kill them, this grain being 
more tender than wheat or barley. If 
they are soum broad cast , from four to 
six bushels of seed should be used to 
the acre. Potato oats reouire less seed 
than any other kind, because they 
tiller better, and having no awn, there 
are more grains in a bushel. The 
general mode of sowing is broad cast, 
but where they are sown after turnips, 
or on other well pulverized soils, some 
farmers adopt the row culture. The 
after culture depends on the mode of 
sowing, but it is only weeding that is in 
a general way required before the 
flower stalks begin to shoot up. In 
harvesting oats in England , they are 
generally cut down with the scythe , 
and carried loose to the bam or stack ; 
but in the north, and where threshing 
machines are used, they are tied into 
sheaves if mown, but generally reaped 
with the sickle, in order in both cases 
to facilitate the process of threshing. 
When the grain becomes hard and the 
straw yellowish, they may be cut down. 
In general they should be cut before 
they are dead ripe , to prevent the shed- 
ding of the grain; and to make the 


straw more valuable as fodder; oats are 
seldom damaged by rain after they are 
cut down, but high winds will cause 
the grain to shea, when opened oat 
after they have been thoroughly wet- 
ted. The early kinds are more liable 
to these losses than the late ones, as 
the grain' parts more easily from the 
straw. All kinds of grain are liable to 
shedding. The cutting of early oats 
quick, lessens, in some degree, the 
danger to which they are exposed by 
high winds, and it may also be lessened 
by making the sheaves small, for they 
are then sooner ready for the stack. 
At all times, however, more grain will 
be lost by shedding from the early oats 
than the later, because the grain of the 
later adheres more firmly to the straw. 
In harvesting oats in wet seasons the 
practice of gaititig the sheaves is ge- 
nerally adopted. 

It appears from Mr. Young’s Tour 
through the Southern Counties, that the 
quantity of oats sown, varies from five 
bushels two pecks, to two bushels and 
a half, and that the produce of the 
several quantities sown is as follows : — 

Q. b. r. 

From 5 bushels and upwards 4 6 0 
4 bushels . . .422 

4 to 5 bushels . .360 

3 bushels and a half . 2 2 0 
2 bushels and a half . 2 0 0 

Mr. Younff says, that he shall not 
venture to aecide the most beneficial 
quantities of seed to be sown, but that 
he thinks we may fairly venture to 
reject the undistinguishing recommen- 
dations which have been given by se- 
veral authors, in favour of using very 
small quantities of seed. Two bushels, 
and even one, have been named as 
seed enough for an acre, but this 
table proves the direct contrary. Four 
bushels are the most common quantity; 
if these gentlemen’s opinions were 
founded on various practice, those 
farmers who use more than that would 
reap much less crops than their neigh- 
bours, instead of which they reap much 
greater. It is well known,' indeed, that 
very small quantities of seed should be 
sown on land excessively rich. 

A gentleman former may make his 
field as rich as a garden, and then find 
that one or two bushels of oats are suf- 
ficient to be sown on an acre ; but he is 
not therefore to condemn his neigh- 
bours who sow more; the quantity of 
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seed should be proportioned to the po- 
verty of the ground, for in rich lands 
com tillers so much as apparently to 
cover the field, but in poor land it does 
not tiller at all, consequently the grains 
should be so much the nearer. 

Mr. Younp, in his Northern Tour , 
gives the different quantities of seed 
sown, with their respective average pro- 
duce, as follows : — 

Q. B. P. 

Prom 7 bushels sown, average a 3 
produce . . 

\ 6 bushels . .601 

5 bushels . .442 

4 bushels and a half 4 5 1 
4 bushels . .400 

3 bushels . .401 

Here he remarks, that although 
some circumstances remain doubtful 
from the above scale, yet the supe- 
riority of six or seven bushels is so 
great, that there is abundant reason to 
think that other quantities are not equal 
to these in advantage; and that the 
modern ideas of sowing small quanti- 
ties of seed, are not universally to be 
adopted. He recommends that expe- 
riments should be tried on all sorts of 
soils, and in every situation, on small 
pieces of land, to decide this important 
point. Though Mr. Y oung is decidedly 
of opinion, that the quantity of seed 
should be proportioned to the poverty 
of the ground, yet there are not want- 
ing others who say, that poor soils 
ought not to be loaded with too much 
seed, and that six or seven bushels an 
acre would utterly destroy cold clay 
lands. On a rich soil, oats, if sown 
thin, are very apt to run to straw; and 
one capital advantage is certainly gained 
by sowing thick, which is, that the 
weeds are thereby effectually smo- 
thered. 

ON BUCK-WHEAT. 

Poltgonum (from vexiv, many, and 
knee, many joints. 

Class 8 , 3. Octandria Trigynia. 
Nat Ord. Potygonecp. 

The characters are — Calyx none; 
corollas five-part ed y like a calyx; seed 
one, angular, covered ; stamens and 
style* uncertain in number . 

PotTCKwruM fagopyrum (buck-wheat 
or beech-wheat). Leaves cordate, sa- 
gittate t stem unarmed; angles of seed 
muyKst^h is considered a native of 
Ada and not of Europe, though some- 


times found in a seemingly wild state. 

It will not, however, bear the frosts of 
our springs or the severity of winter. 
In China and other countries of the East, 
it is cultivated as a bread com. As an 
agricultural plant, it is valuable, as 
standing only a short time on the 
ground, but it produces little straw for 
manure. The flour is used in cookery 
and bread-making in various parts of 
Europe, for cakes and crumpets in 
England, and as rice or gruel in Ger- 
many and Poland. 

In the cultu e of buck-wheat different 
methods may be adopted for the prepa r 
ration of the soil. Ir it is intended for 
seed, it may be sown in May, but if to 
be ploughed in, June will be early 
enough. Any soil will do for it, but to . 
produce a good crop, it will require to be 
sown on a rich soil. It may be also sown 
with grass seeds. The season of sowing 
ought not to be earlier than the 
last week in April or first of May, for 
fear of frost Broad -casting is the pro- 
per mode of sowing, and a bushel of 
seed is required for an acre. It should 
be harrowed in, and as the growth ad- 
vances, the large weeds must be pulled 
up and the crop guarded from the de- 
predations of birds. The manner of 
harvesting buck-wheat is by mowing it 
the same as barley, and it must lie se- 
veral days for the stalks to wither be- 
fore it is housed. Being liable to heat, 
it is better to put it in small stacks of 
five or six loads each, than in a bam. 
It is in no danger of the seeds falling, 
nor does it suffer much by wet The 
produce of this grain upon" an average 
is from three to four quarters per acre. 
It ripens very irregularly, some plants 
being in flower, whilst in others the 
seed is perfect, and on this account it is 
not so productive by a great deal as it 
would be if all the plants ripened to- 
gether. The use of the grain of buck- 
wheat in this country is almost entirely 
for feeding poultry, pigeons, and swine ; 
but it is sometimes ^iven to horses, and 
it is more economical for horse-corn 
than oats, and when mixed with bran 
is excellent feed. Four bushels of 
buck-wheat meal will be sufficient to 
fatten a large hog in three weeks, if he 
is afterwards fed with three bushels of 
pease broken in a mill. Bees extract 
noney from the flowers of this plant, 
as they contain much honey, and are of 
long duration. 
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O* PEASE. 

Pisum (from the Celtic pis, a pea). 

Class 17, 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat Ord. Leguminosa. 

Pisum arvense (field pea). Petioles 
four-leaved: stipules crenate; pedun- 
cles one-flowered . — Like most domestic 
plants of great antiquity, its native 
country is unknown, tnough it is com- 
monly referred to the south of Europe. 
This species is by some considered as a 
mere variety, not further removed from 
the frame pea than is the blue Prussian 
or the crown pea. A dry soil and sea- 
son is essential for a good crop, unless 
the plants can be supported by sticks 
like the garden kinds. 

The pea may be grown upon almost 
any sort of soil; it will, however, 
succeed best if the soil be dry, light, 
and perfectly clean. Pease maybe sown 
after wheat, barley, oats, or other kind 
of grain; likewise after clover, saint- 
foin, &c., &c. On old ley grounds, 
when newly broken up, they will often 
produce a beneficial crop. There are two 
varieties adapted to field culture, the 
early and the late ; of the former are 
the early Charlton , the golden hotspur , 
and the common white ; of the latter, all 
those of the gray kind, as the Marlbo- 
rough gray , tne horn gray , and the ma- 
ple gray , &c ; the first of these sorts is 
generally considered the best for field 
Husbandry. In sowing pease , regard 
must be had to the purpose for which 
the crop is intended. When they are 
intended for podding, and to be sent 
green to market, as is commonly the 
case near large towns, where they can 
be readily disposed of, they should be 
planted in succession at the distance of 
ten days or a fortnight, from about the 
middle of January, to the latter end of 
March; the first crop upon the lands 
most dry and mellow, and then pro- 
ceeding to such as are more moist and 
heavy. By this mode of culture, regu- 
lar supplies will be provided for the 
market The white early sorts must 
be used for seed ; and for general crops 
they may be sown as early in March as 
the soil can be properly prepared. For 
these crops the gray sorts are com- 
monly used. If sown as late as April, 
the white kind should be preferred, as 
they grow faster; and in pea-crops, 
early produce is a matter of importance. 

The quantity of seed to an acre must 


vary according to circumstances. If 
the seed be sown in autumn, on rich 
ground, with an intention of pulling 
the pods green, three bushels and a 
half or four bushels to an acre should be 
allowed. The pease in these cases 
should be planted in rows, at the dis- 
tance of about three feet from each 
other. This is commonlv the practice 
in the vicinity of Dartford, in Kent, 
where the green-pea system of hus- 
bandry is carried on extensively and 
profitably to the farmer. For general 
sowings , when the land is properly cul- 
tivated, from three to three bushels and 
a half is the common allowance; the 
earlier sowings requiring more seed. 

Many farmers sow the seed broad- 
cast, but the drill system is preferahle, 
it being more regular, saving consi- 
derably in the proportion of seed, 
and admitting of cleansing the ground 
with more ease and advantage. In this 
latter method, two bushels or two 
bushels and a half of seed will be a 
sufficient allowance. 

The proper distance for drilling 
pease is about twelve or sixteen inches 
for hand-hoeing ; but where the horse- 
hoe is to be employed, two or three feet 
must be allowed, and the depth for de- 
positing the seed must be two or three 
inches. The use of the hoe in clearing 
the space between the rows, and in 
earthing up the young plants, is of es- 
sential advantage in promoting their 
growth and protecting them from the 
injuries of the season. 

When pease are planted by hand, on a 
turf once ploughed, it is called dib- 
bling. A man walking backwards, 
that he may not tread on the holes, 
strikes a dibber that makes two holes, 
sometimes three on a nine-inch furrow, 
and is followed by boys, who drop a pea 
in every hole. They are covered by a 
bush harrow; and the pease come up 
about four inches every way, and being 
so close, neither want nor admit of hoe- 
ing. Seven pecks, or two bushels of 
seed sow an acre. Pease when nearly 
ripe, are apt to be devoured by rooks, 
pigeons, &c. They should therefore be 
well watched. They are generally cut 
with a tool called a pease-make , which 
is half an old scythe, fixed in a handle, 
with which they are rolled, as they are 
cut into small bundles called toads, in 
other places wisps. These should be 
small to dry well, and should lie out 
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some days to wither. In some counties 
they are reaped with a hook, and some- 
times mown, but that is an injudicious 
practice. 

Of alt crops this is the most uncertain, 
and it is rarely considerable ; two quar- 
ters and an half an acre, are about the 
average produce; now and then four, 
four and a halt and five quarters, are 
gained, but probably not once in ten 
years. IV hen intended for seed, there 
should be as many rows left ungathered, 
as may be thought necessary to furnish 
a sufficient quantity; and when the 
pease are in flower, they should be care- 
fully looked over, to draw out all the 
plants which are not of the right sort ; 
for there will always be some roguish 
plants, as the farmers term them, which 
if left, will cause the others to degene- 
rate. The rest must remain until their 
pods are changed brown, and begin to 
split. The plants should then be pulled 
up and stacked till winter, or else 
threshed out as soon as they are dry, 
and put up in sacks. They should not re- 
main too long abroad after they are ripe, 
for that will rot them ; and heat, after 
rain, w T ill cause the pods to burst, and 
eject the seeds. The principal use of 
pease is to fatten hogs; no other grain 
agrees better with those animals, espe- 
cially when they are harvested dry, and 
ground into meal. 

Bread, made of this meal, was for- 
merly much in use in some parts of 
Scotland. The straw, if well harvested, 
is a very considerable object for fod- 
der; it is little inferior to ordinary hay, 
and all sorts of cattle thrive well on it; 
but it is apt to gripe some horses, if 
given too soon. It should not be used 
before January ; and, when it is found 
to gripe the animal, a few turnips, cab- 
bages, carrots, or potatoes, will correct 
that tendency. 

Farmers are induced to cultivate 
pease in the vicinity of large towns ; 
because there is a great demand for 
them, they sell for ready money; die 
land rendered fit for the growth of tur- 
nips, and the stem of the plants when 
properly secured yield a large supply of 
fodder ; and this is indeed the most pro- 
fitable method of cultivating pease. 

ON BEANS. 

Vicja (From gwig, Celtic; whence 
Bixw, Greek, vicca, Latin, vesce, French, 
vetch, English, &c.) 


Class 17, 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminosw. 

The Characters are — Style bearded 
beneath the stigma. 

V icia faba (garden-bean). Pods 
subsessile , subternate , torulose ; leaflets 
ovate, entire; petioles not cirrhous ; sti- 
pule, sagittate, toothed at base. 

0 Vicia EQUINA {field or horse-bean >. 
Different kinds of beans are cultivated 
with equal success in different districts 
according to the intentions of the far- 
mers, and the nature of the soils 
in which they are grown. The field 
or horse-bean, however, appears to be 
the common parent of all the other va- 
rieties. It is generally cultivated on 
strong lands, as its stems grow high 
and effectually cover the surface. There 
are two or three varieties of the field- 
bean, which differ in size and colour ; 
but the Turk-bean is that which is now 
in the greatest esteem, it does not grow 
so high as the rest, is a more plentiful 
bearer, and succeeds better on light 
land than the common horse-bean. The 
tick-bean is lower in stature and is also 
very productive. In Kent, the large 
ticks are preferred, but, in Essex, the 
small ticks are in high estimation ; the 
lands being strong they yield good 
crops, and in the markets produce the 
best price. In Kent, some of the gar- 
den Kinds are now introduced into field 
husbandry. The Magazan and Mum- 
ford, the long pod, and the Windsor , 
are the sorts chiefly cultivated. These, 
however, unless they are within reach of 
the London market to be sold in the 
pods green, answer no good purpose. 
February is the proper month for sow- 
ing them, if the weather permit, al- 
though they may be sown until the lat- 
ter end of March, if the state of the 
weather prevents their being sown ear- 
lier. In general, however, it is better 
to sow them immediately after Candle- 
mas. A dry summer is often fatal to 
the crop. In purchasing beans for 
seed, such as are hard and bright, 
and not shrivelled , in their appearance, 
should be chosen. 

Beans were formerly sown broad-cast, 
but of late years the system of dibbling 
has been adopted, and it is now a com- 
mon practice to have them planted by 
hand; men, women, and chilaren, being 
employed for that purpose. In some 
districts they are sown with a drill- 
machine ; and at such distances in the 
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rows as to leave sufficient space both 
for hand and horse-hoeing. Both these 
methods are superior to broad-casting, 
as the ground can be better cleaned, the 
crop will be more abundant, and the 
quality of the grain superior. 

The preparation for the crop on moist 
land should be as follows : — Lay on the 
manure early in autumn, and imme- 
diately plough the land into ridges of 
two feet six inches wide, and let it re- 
main in this state until the season for 
planting, when the seed may be dibbled 
in, one row of beans into the middle of 
each ridge, at the distance of about 
three indies from bean to bean. Let 
them be covered immediately, either 
by children with a garden rake or hoe, 
or if the surface of the ground be dry 
and crumbly, a horse with a bush -har- 
row should be used. The crop will 
completely cover the ground, if the 
land was properly manured, as they 
will branch out sideways three or four 
stems from each root It is necessary 
to plant them early , that the roots may 
get sufficient hold of the land, and that 
the stems may afford sufficient shade 
before the hot weather set in : it will 
also be some security against an insect 
called the black dolphin, which is the 
greatest enemy the bean is exposed to. 
The soil suitable for beans is one that 
cannot be well worked without damage 
in the winter and spring; and it should, 
therefore, be manured and ploughed 
into ridges in the autumn. 

Broad cast sowing , is that mode of 
cultivation by which the seed is com- 
mitted to the soil by the hand of man, 
without the aid of machinery. This is 
an operation so perfectly understood by 
farmers in general, that it needs no fur- 
ther explanation. It is generally be- 
lieved that broad casting requires more 
seed, that much seed is wasted by this 
method, and that the crops are more 
irregular and less productive. It is, 
therefore, not so much practised as for- 
merly upon dry soils, wnere machinery 
can be used or planting by the hand 
performed: but it is well adapted for 
strong, adhesive clayey soils, where 
machinery will not work, nor the sur- 
face of the soil bear much treading 
after the seed is committed to the 
ground. 

The drill is an engine that plants the 
beans in rows ; it makes the channels, 
sows the seedis in them, and covers 


them with earth when sown, and all 
this is accomplished with expedition. 
Where the drill is used the weeds are 
more easily destroyed, and less seed is 
required to be sown. Great care is, 
however, necessary in the proper ma- 
nagement of the machine. The quan- 
tity of seed to an acre must be greater 
in Scotland than in England. In the 
former country four bushels will be re- 
quisite, but in the latter, from two 
to two and a half will be sufficient. 

The after culture of the bean crop is, 
first by harrowing a little before the 
young plants reach the surface. When 
some progress has been made in their 
growth , it will be necessary, if the 
weeds are numerous, to employ first, 
the horse-hoe and then the nand-hoe; 
and if, after these operations, any w'eeds 
are left, pull them up by the hand. 

Beans should be quite ripe before 
they are cut down ; in wet seasons they 
ripen badly. In some counties they are 
mowed, and in others reaped, and made 
into shocks. In both cases, as much 
straw as possible should be obtained on 
account of its value. Beans are 
stacked either round or oblong. The 
produce of beans is usually from twenty- 
five to thirty bushels per acre. Beans 
are generally used as food for horses 
and tor feeding hogs. The flour of beans 
is more nutritive than that of oats ; it is 
also more productive, as it is said to 
yield fourteen pounds more in a bushel 
than oats. The diseases of beans are 
the rust, mildew , and black fly. Thi* 
fly attacks the tops of the stems, and is 
very prolific. Some persons cut off the 
tops of the plants, but it is difficult 
either to prevent or cure this disease, 
and beans planted in wardens as well as 
in the fields are equally exposed to it 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR ROOTS . — OS 
THE POTATO. 

Of the roots which are used to afford 
subsistance to man, the potato has 
hitherto been the principal. Its taste 
resembles, more nearly tnan any other 
root, the taste of bread. Prom no 
other crop is so much food derived as 
from this valuable esculent: an acre 
of potatoes producing sufficient to feed 
double the number of people that can 
be fed from an acre of wneat Pota- 
toes are also a nourishing and healthy 
food, relished almost by every palate. 

Solanum. (By some ingenious cora- 
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mentators the word has been derived 
from solari, to comfort The deriva- 
tion maybe possible, but the application 
is not evident). 

Class 5, 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Sotaneoe. 

The characters are — Calyx persistent ; 
corolla rotate or campanulate t Jive-lobed f 
plaited; anthers in some degree united , 
opening by a double pore at the end; 
berry two-celled , many seeded 

SoLANUM TUBEROSUM (potato). Root 
tuberous ; stem herbaceous ; segments of 
leaves unequal, the alternate ones mi- 
nute; pedicles stalked . — This root, 
which at the present moment forms 
such an important and indispensable 
article in the diet of the poor, which is 
cultivated in such immense quantities 
to meet the incessant demands of every 
market, was, about two centuries ago, 
only retained as a curiosity in some bo- 
tanic gardens. 

GeTarde, in his Herbal , published in 
1597, gives a figure of the potato, under 
the name of potato of Virginia, whence, 
he says, he received the roots ; and this 
appellation it appears to have retained, 
in order to distinguish it from the bat - 
tolas or sweet potato ( convolimlus bat - 
tatas) till the year 1640, if not longer. 
“ The sweet potato” Sir Joseph Banks 
observes, “ used in England as a deli- 
cacy long before the introduction of our 
potatoes, was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, 
and was supposed to possess the power 
of restoring decayed vigour. The 
kissing-comfits of Falstaff, and other 
confections of similar imaginary quali- 
ties, with which our ancestors were 
duped, were originally made of these 
and eringo roots.” Gerarde and Par- 
kinson mention them as delicacies for 
the confectioner, and not as common 
food. Even so late as Bradley's time, 
they are spoken of as inferior to skim is 
and radishes. Although the fact be 
certain, that this root came to us from 
Virginia, it by no means follows that it 
is indigenous of that country; on the 
contrary, it is more than probable that 
it was first found by the Spaniards, in 
Peru, of which country it is known to 
be a native. 

Don Jose Pavon, the celebrated au- 
thor of the Flora Peruviana , who re- 
sided many years in South America, in 
a communication to A. B. Lambert, 
Esq., dated Madrid, September 23rd, 
Yol. I, 


1817, says “ The Solanum tuberosum 

f rows wild in the environs of Lima, in 
eru, and fourteen leagues from Lima 
on the coast: and I myself have found 
it wild in the kingdom of Chili. The 
Indians cultivate it in great abundance, 
and call it papas . The roots, although 
very small, grow remarkably luxuriant; 
and the stems, produced by them, co* 
vered a space full four yards in circum- 
ference. The stems and leaves were 
rougher and more rigid than the culti- 
vated potato , and the fiow T ers somewhat 
smaller. The leaves at first were 
equally pinnate, but, as the plant ad- 
vanced m flower, they lost this cha- 
racter, and became unequally pinnate 
as in the cultivated potato.” Mr. Lam- 
bert states, that the wild potato is evi- 
dently susceptible of great improve- 
ment, for, having obtained from the 
Horticultural Society some cuttings of 
the plants brought home by Mr. Calde- 
clugh, the tubers increased, in size, and 
improved in quality. 

The potato is thus ascertained to be a 
native of South America. It was 
brought to England by the Colonists sent 
out by that enterprising voyager , Sir IV al- 
ter Raleigh, in 1586; and first planted by 
Sir Walter, on his estate of Youghall, 
near Cork; and “cherished and culti- 
vated for food in that country,” before 
it w'as known in England. It is related 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's gardener, that 
having raised a crop of potatoes , he 
brought to his master the apples or 
fruity asking him with emphasis “ if 
that was the fine fruit he anticipated ?** 
Sir Walter having examined them, af- 
fected to be dissatisfied, and ordered 
him to root out the weed. The gar- 
dener did as he wtis desired, and found 
a bushel of potatoes. 

It is not a little remarkable, that 
neither in Italy, Spain, Portugal, nor 
even in France, has it ever been gene- 
rally cultivated or highly esteemed. In 
Italy, the prejudice against it was so 
great, that not half a century since, 
when a ship load was sent to Naples, to 
relieve the wretched inhabitants from a 
famine, it is said that they chose to pe- 
rish rather than feed upon them ; and 
although they have since grown wiser, 
especially in the northern parts of that 
country, still the potato is not in ge- 
neral use, and a strong prejudice yet 
exists against them, even in Spain and 
Portugal, 
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This valuable root is now extensively 
cultivated in England, but its utility 
does not appear to have been mucn 
known before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Potatoes , as an article 
of human food , are next to wheat, of 
tne greatest importance in the estima- 
tion of the political economist. They 
may be advantageously used in the ma- 
nufacture of bread, especially when the 
flour is made from damaged wheat that 
has grown or sprouted in the shock. 
They may also be mixed with flour and 
used in puddings, and will make excel- 
lent starch. 

The yam or Surinam potato was for- 
merly considered of importance to the 
fanner, but as it cannot be used as 
human food, it is not recommended for 
extensive cultivation. The value of po- 
tatoes as a fallow crop , compared with 
turnips and cabbages, may be thus con- 
sidered. Potatoes are more nutritious , 
and fatten cattle much quicker than 
either turnips or cabbages, both of 
which are liable to perish by frost and 
thaw. If turnips and cabbages survive 
the winter, they encumber the soil in 
spring, when it should be prepared for 
a crop of grain ; but potatoes being pro- 
perly laid up in autumn, will serve as 
food for cattle until the grass is suffici- 
ently growm in the spring to be ready 
for pasturage. The varieties of the po- 
tato are innumerable; they differ in 
being farinaceous, glutinous, orw ? atery; 
in tasting agreeably or otherw ise, and in 
cooking readily or tediously. They also 
differ in earliness, lateness, form, size, 
and colour; the earliest varieties of the 
potato are chiefly cultivated in gardens ; 
we give here the field varieties. The 
early kinds are, the early kidney , the 
\ nonsuch , the early shaw, and the early 
champion. The late field varieties in 
most repute, are the red-nosed kidney , 
and large kidriey. Bread-fruit, raised in 
1810, from seed, and esteemed one of 
the best field potatoes , being white, 
mealy, well-tasted, and prolific. Lan- 
cashire pink-eye , good. Black-skin, w hite 
interior, and good. Purple, very mealy, 
productive and keeps well. Bed apple, 
mealy, and keeps the longest of any. 
Tartan or purple and white skinned , an 
esteemed Scotch potato, prolific, mealy, 
exceedingly w ell-tasted, and keeps well, j 

The varieties grown exclusively as 
food for live stock , are the yam or Su- 
rinam potato f large, red and white 


skinned, and the interior veined with 
red ; flavour disagreeable and unfit for 
human food. The ox noble , large, yel- 
low without and within, very prolific, 
unsuitable for the table. The late 
champion , large and prolific. 

New varieties of potatoes are easily 
procured from the seed. When the 
stalk has ceased to vegetate and is dry- 
ing up, pluck off the apples, the seed 
being then fully ripe. Sow r the seeds 
in l>eds in March, and take up the po- 
tatoes in October. Select the fairest 
and best; secure them from frost, by 
thoroughly drying, and covering them 
with dust of sifted rotten wood or coal 
ashes. Plant them in April following, 
at the distance of fifteen inches asunder, 
and w hen the plant is tw o inches high, 
mould them up with fresh earth ; keep 
them clean from weeds, aud the produce 
of each potato separate until the next 
year. In general the produce of the 
seed will resemble the parent stock: 
but red varieties will give both w hite 
and red offspring, and amongst the off- 
spring of kidneys will be found round- 
shaped tubers. Some of the earliest 
sorts of potatoes do not blossom, and con- 
sequently do not under ordinary ma- 
nagement produce seeds. In order to 
effect this, in the early part of the sum- 
mer remove the earth from the roots of 
the plants, and pick off the potatoes as 
they begin to form. Thus the strength 
of the plant will flow info the leaves 
and herbage, and produce blossoms and 
apples. 

In choosing one or more sorts , procure 
samples, taste them, and choose the 
best. The Lancashire pink, cultivated 
round Prescot, near Liverpool, seems to 
be the most excellent both for meali- 
ness and flavour. The soil in which 
the potato thrives best, is a light loam, 
neither too dry nor too moist, but the 
richer the letter. The best flavoured 
table potatoes arc generally produced 
from a ncwlv broken up pasture ground 
not manured. In preparing the soil for 
potatoes, free it as completely as possible 
from root weeds. Unless in the imme- 
diate vicinity of large tow ns, or in very 
populous manufacturing counties, pota- 
toes do not constitute a regular rotation 
crop, though they are raised almost 
every W'hcrc, to flic extent required for 
the consumption of the farmer and his 
servants. The season for planting po- 
tatoes in the fields, will depend much 
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on the soil and climate. These should 
be both dry for an early crop. In Ire- 
land, Lancashire, and Scotland the best 
potatoes are grown. March and April 
are the best months for planting. In 
preparing the sets of potatoes , opinions 
vary. Some cultivators plant the pota- 
toes whole ; others say that large sets 
are better. Fair sized cuttings of large 
potatoes , with two or three good eyes 
or buds have produced excellent crops. 
The set ought to be large, about one- 
fourth part of the potato, or if the po- 
tato l>e small one-naif of it should be 
used for a set. From eight to ten hun- 
dred weight of sets will be required for 
an acre. 

The modes of planting the potato 
are various. Where spade culture is 
employed, they are very frequently 
planted on beds of four or six feet wide, 
with a trench or gutter of a foot or 
eighteen inches wide, which supplies 
soil for earthing up the potatoes . In 
planting the potato upon sward land, 
the turf should be turned down, and the 
sets put in with a dibble. 

A mode of planting potatoes , and at 
the same time trenching the land , is 
adopted in Lancashire and in some 
jmrts of Scotland. The farmer carries 
the dung and lays it on the field in 
heaps, at proper distances ; the manu- 
facturers and people w ho rent the field, 
form a trench across the end of the 
ridge three feet wide, and from ten to 
fourteen inches deep; a second trench 
is then marked oft*, and the top soil 
thrown into the bottom of the former 
trench, upon which dung is laid, and 
the potatoes planted at the distance of 
eight or ten inches from each other, 
and the first trench is then filled up 
and made level from the earth taken 
from the bottom of the second trench. 
The field is thus trenched, manured, 
cleaned, and made fit for the reception 
of any kind of grain. 

The farmers in the northern districts, 
when they plant potatoes, drill the land 
in the same manner ns when it is pre- 
pared for turnips. Ridgelcts from 
twenty-seven to thirty inches broad are 
formed, the manure is placed between 
them, and on this manure the sets are 
placed from four to eight inches asun- 
der, and then covered with carlh which 
is turned back upon them. When sets 
are cut for planting they should Ik* left 
to dry for a few days before they are 


planted. The after culture of potatoes 
consists in harrowing, hoeing, weeding, 
and earthing up. The taking up of the 
crop of potatoes on a small scale, is ge- 
nerally performed with the spade or 
three-pronged fork; but in the row- 
culture by the common plough. Pota- 
toes are stored and preserved in houses, 
cellars, pits, pies, and camps. What- 
ever mode is adopted, it is essential 
that the tubers be perfectly dry, other- 
wise they are sure to rot, and a few 
rotten potatoes w ill contaminate a w'hole 
mass. 

The produce of the potato varies from 
five to eight, and sometimes ten tons. The 
yam is the most prolific, and has pro- 
duced tw elve tons or four hundred and 
eighty bushels per acre. The most 
important application of the potato crop 
is for the purpose of human food. It is 
said that forty thousand tons o f potatoes 
are annually manufactured into Jlour 
within a circle of eight leagues around 
the City of Paris, for the use of confec- 
tioners and bakers , and that the price is 
considerably higher than that of wheaten 
flour. 

The quantity of farina which pota- 
toes produce, varies according to the 
species, and also to the period w’hen it 
is extracted. Two hundred and forty 
I>ounds of potatoes, produce of farina or 
potato four in 

August from 23 to 25 pounds 
September . 32 to 38 
October . . 32 to 40 
November . .‘38 to 45 
March ... 45 to 38 
April .... 38 to 28 
May .... 28 to 20 
In Russia, sugar and a sort of treacle 
are manufactured from the potato. 

Amongst extraordinary applications 
of the potato may be mentioned clean- 
ing woollens, ana making wine and ar- 
dent spirits. In the use of potatoes as 
food for live stock , hay, straw, chaff, 
and other similar things have been 
advantageously mixed with them, espe- 
cially in the later wdntcr months for 
horses, cows, &c. With barley-meal 
and pollard they w ill fatten neat cattle 
and hogs. 

Frosted potatoes should be thawed in 
cold water, or pared, then thawed and 
boiled wdtli a little salt Salt or salt- 
petre, chaff, or bruised oats, boiled with 
them will make them fit for cattle, 
swine, poultry, &c. Starch and paste 
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for weavers, bookbinders, and shoe- 
makers, may be made from them when 
too sweet to be eaten, and also an ar- 
dent spirit from hydrometer proof to ten 
per cent, over proof. 

ON THE TURNIP. 

Brassica (from the Celtic bresic , 
which signifies a cabbage). 

Class 15. Tetradynamia. Nat. Ord. 
Crucifer#. 

The characters are — Silique round - 
ish ; style small , shorty obtuse ; seeds in 
one row; calyx spreading. 

Brassica rapa (the turnip). Radi- 
cal leaves lyrate, without glaucous 
bloomy rough; cauline cut; uqyper en- 
tire. — It is not exactly known which is ' 
the native country of this most useful 
root It belongs to a natural family of 
plants, called Brassica, including the 
different varieties of kale or coleworty 
cabbages, cauliflowers , &c. In its wild 
state it is not to be recognised by ordi- 
nary observers, from wild mustard. 
The turnip was extensively cultivated 
by the Romans in their fields, and used 
as food for their cattle ; by them it was 
probably introduced into Britain, and 
raised in gardens. But what is very sin- 
gular, it is only of a very late date since 
it has been extensively cultivated in our 
fields, or made an article of regular 
husbandry, and has occasioned one of 
those revolutions in rural art which 
are constantly occurring among hus- 
bandmen; and though the revolution 
came on with slow and gradual steps, 
yet it may now be viewed as completely 
and thoroughly established. 

Before the introductioyi of this root 
it was impossible to cultivate light soils 
successfully, or to devise suitable rota- 
tions for cropping them with advantage. 
It was likewise a difficult task to sup- 
port live-stock through the winter and 
spring months ; and, as for feeding and 
preparing cattle and sheep for market 
during these inclement seasons, the 
practice was hardly thought of, and 
still more rarely attempted, unless 
where a full stock of hav was provided, 
which only happened m very few in- 
stances. The benefits derived from tur- 
nip husbandry are, therefore, of great 
magnitude. Light soils are now culti- 
vated with profit and facility; abun- 
dance of food is provided for man and 
beast; the earth is turned to the uses 
for which it is physically calculated; 


and, by being suitably cleaned with 
this preparatory crop, a bed is pro- 
vided for seeds, wherein they flourish 
and prosper with greater vigour than 
after any other preparation. 

Turnips and clover are the main pil- 
lars of tne best courses of British hus- 
bandry; they have contributed more to 
preserve and augment the fertility of 
the soil for producing grain — to enlarge 
and improve our breed of cattle and 
sheep— and to afford a regular supply of 
butcher’s meat all the year, than any 
other crops ; and they will probably hi? 
lon^ found vastly superior, for extensive 
cultivation, to any of the rivals which 
have often been opposed to them in par- 
ticular situations. 

The turnip is now universally raised 
throughout Europe, and even in the 
northern parts of Russia and Lap- 
land. It is biennial , or lasts for two 
years. In the second season after it is 
sown, it shoots out a long stem bearing 
the seeds of the plant, contained in 
long pods. There are several varieties 
of this useful root, some of an earlier, 
some of a later growth, suited to the 
various seasons ; it seems to thrive best 
in a somewhat light soil, as in a strong 
soil the roots grow rank, and are sticky ; 
turnips sometimes grow to an enormous 
bulk; specimens are mentioned mea- 
suring a yard round, and weighing 
twenty-one pounds, twenty -nine pounds, 
and even thirty-six pounds. 

Pliny, among the ancients, and Tra- 
gus, among the moderns, speak of 
turnip roots as weighing each forty 
pounds; Amatus, of some amounting 
to fifty or sixty; and Matthiolus, of 
many approaching to one hundred. Yet 
we arc told that four pounds is now 
reckoned an extraordinary weight for a 
turnip root in Italy. Whether the old 
accounts be exaggerated, or the modern 
produce misrepresented, we cannot as- 
certain. The greatest weight men- 
tioned in England is thirty-six pounds. 
At Stow, in Gloucestershire, a fanner 
roduccd four turnips, weighing one 
undred weight, and offered to produce 
from a small given space, eighty tur- 
nips, which should w eigh a ton. 

The tender tops boiled arc frequently 
eaten in the spring as greens with 
meat. 

All the different sorts of this excel- 
lent plant, are for the most part distin- 
guished by the form or shape of the 
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bulb or root, which appears in some 
measure to depend upon the diversity of 
soil, and the nature of the culture of 
the plant. But the vane ties which 
have been used ay field crops with the 
greatest benefit and success in different 
parts of the country, are principally of 
these two kinds; those having a round 
or flatfish formed root , that rests much 
on the surface of the land, and those in 
which the root is of the mare long tap 
rooted form , penetrating deeper into 
the mould with the lower part of the 
root, but standing higher above it with 
the upper portion of the bulb. In the 
first or round flat-rooted sort there is 
likewise much variety in the appear- 
ances of the tops as well as the roots, 
though the latter are mostly a little 
round and flatfish. They are commonly 
distinguished in field-culture into the 
red-round or purple-topped , the green - 
tapped , the white-topped , the yellow- 
rooted , the blacky or red-rooted , the hard 
or stone , and the Dutch turnip. In the 
latter, or long tap-rooted sort, there is 
some degree of variety in their roots. 
They are usually known and discrimi- 
nated by the farm-cultivator under the 
titles of the tankard , the iap-rooted y the 
pudding , the oblong , the long round , and 
the hardy or Russian tumiv . 

Skilful farmers prefer Me large green- 
topped turnip , because the roots grow 
to a large size, and continue good 
much longer ; italso grows above ground 
more than any of the others, which 
renders it preferable for feeding cattle, 
and being the softest and sweetest, even 
when very large, it is most esteemed 
for the kitchen. In very severe winters, 
however, this is in greater danger of 
suffering by frost, than those whose 
roots lie deeper, especially if the ground 
be not covered with snow ; for when 
the roots are alternately frozen and 
thawed, they rot sooner than those 
which are moiie covered and less ten- 
der. Roots of this sort have been boiled 
when more than a foot in diameter, and 
ate as sweet and tender as any of the 
smallest that could be found. The next 
in goodness to the green-topped is the 
red or purple-topped turnip, which will 
also grow large and be extremely good 
for some time, but the roots will become 
stringy much sooner than the other. 
The long-rooted, the yellow, and the 
black-rooted turnips , are now rarely cul- 
tivated, but for the sake of variety, none 


of them being so good for fable or feed 
as the red and green-topped sorts. The 
French turnip is not much cultivated in 
England, but in France and Holland it 
is in great esteem, especially for soups, 
in which, being small, the roots are 
I boiled whole : they must be used whilst 
they are young, otherwise they are rank 
and stringy. The early Dutch turnip 
is chiefly sown in the spring to supply 
the table before the others can be pro- 
cured; and when drawn off young it is 
tolerably good. The ruta baga, or Swe- 
dish turnip may be preserved for con- 
sumption until June. 

The Siberian or Russian turnip is 
of inferior quality. In different districts 
w’hcre this root is largely cultivated, 
different sorts of this plant are em- 
ployed, and it is not improbable that 
some sorts may be more proper for 
some qualities of land than others, 
though little has yet been done in the 
view r of deciding this point. Nor is it 
unreasonable to suppose, that among 
the many varieties of this highly valued 
plant, there may not be some which, in 
addition to their superior hardiness, 
possess a greater proportion of the nu- 
trient principle than others. 

Much might probably be done in get- 
ting good sorts, by collecting seed from 
suen as are the most hardy, and which 
grow to a large size, and sowing it in 
continuance. The choice of sorts may 
be considered as including the white 
globe, yellow, and Swedish, according 
as early, middling or late, supplies are 
required. The best climate for turnips 
is that which is cool and temperate. 
The turnips grown in the southern 
counties of England are not equal in 
size to those grown in Northumberland, 
or even further north, or in Ireland, 
where the climate is much more humid 
than it is in England. 

Admirably as the turnip is calculated 
for cleaning land, and feeding cattle 
and sheep, it is to be lamented that it 
is so liable to accidents and failures as 
not to be absolutely depended upon 
for these purposes. It has the fly and 
many other enemies of the insect tribe 
to contend with in the early stages of 
its grow th. The turnip crop is preca- 
rious, principally because the farmer 
is obliged to depart from the common 
course of nature in accomodating it to 
his wants. Instead of putting the seed 
into the ground in the spring months 
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when there would he as great a cer- 
tainty of a cron .is of any oilier vege- 
table, he is obliged to defer sow ing till 
the liotest season of the year conies on, 
when, unless he is so fortunate as to 
have a few rainy days, or cloudy wea- 
ther, with frequent showers, he can 
have little hope of success. 

The turnip is a sort of crop which is 
grown after many other different kinds, 
as those of a wheat stubble, a pease 
ley, tare, potato, or any other similar 
kind of crop as well as after the pro- 
cess of paring and burning the layers 
of old grass lands. It is a practice, too, 
in some districts to have two turnip 
crops in succession, as the means of 
cleaning the land more effectually, 
w hich has been found to answer greatly 
in the barley or other crops that may 
be grown after them. 

The soils which are the most proper 
for the growth of this sort of crop , arc 
all those of tlie more light, friable, 
loamy, medium sandy, and other kinds, 
which have a sufficient depth ; but it 
may often be raised with success and 
advantage on many other sorts, which 
have the surface moiddy parts suffi- 
ciently fine, without there being ‘too 
much moisture below; as those of the 
thin, gravelly, loose, chalky, and many 
other sorts and qualities ; even on the 
loamy clays, in some cases, when pro- 
perly managed in their tillage prepara- 
tions, and other ways. 

A late eminent practical writer has 
well remarked that from the success 
of the culture of this useful crop on 
lands that greatly differ in their na- 
ture and qualities, it is plain that 
the plant admits of more latitude 
in respect to soil than many other 
sprts, although cultivators of it have 
generally thought that light mellow 
soils were the only kind suitable to its 
cultivation, and this opinion may pro- 
bably have prevented the culture of it 
so extensively as it would otherwise 
have been. Upon whatever soil tur- 
nips are planted, the ground should be 
finely pulverized, as the crop appears 
to depend more upon this circumstance 
than upon the quality of the grounditself. 
For, although the soil suitable for tur- 
nips should always he of a light descrip- 
tion, when the seasons are favourable, 
plentiful crops may be raised on almost 
any soil* but, where the soil is wet, 
they cannot be easily removed or eaten 


off by sheep. It would, consequently, 
be disadvantageous to the farmer to 
sow turnips upon such soils; but when- 
ever sheep can be congregated for the 
purpose of feeding, the soil is sure to 
be enriched by their dung. 

in the choice of seed the farmer must 
rely on the integrity of the seed-dealer, 
as it is impossible to discover from the 
grains whether they will turn out true 
to their kinds, but we should, however, 
recommend his growing his own that lie 
may have it pure and micontaniinatnL 

Turnip-seed requires to be frequently 
changed, and the best is gencndly pro- 
cured from Norfolk and Northumber- 
land; these being the best counties for 
the growth of turnips. It is proper to 
mix old and new seed together , as the 
new will first vegetate and produce 
stronger plants w hich are more secure 
from the attacks of the llv. It was 
very difficult a few years since to pro- 
cure from any seedsman a single pound 
of pure Rutabaga or Swedish turnip- 
seed. This occasioned, heavy losses to 
many farmers and com pel led them 
carefully to raise seed for their own 
supply, which in most cases is by far 
the best practice. 

The tisual mode of raising seed is 
to select the best specimens of the kind 
intended to be procured when they arc 
full grown. In tlie flowering sea- 
sons the seeds of other plants of tlie 
lhassica tribe frequently mix with 
those of the turnip, by which means 
the progeny becomes hebridized: lo 
avoid this it is better either to remove 
all other plants from the field before 
the turnips are in bloom, or transplant 
them to some other soil, at least two 
feet asunder each way, observing !o 
keep the ground clear from weeds, un- 
til the turnips have spread so as to 
cover the ground, when they will pre- 
vent the weeds from growing; and when 
the seed-pods are formed, they should 
be carefully guarded against birds, who 
would otherwise devour them, espe- 
cially when they are nearly ripe. If hen 
the seed is ripe , it should be cut up, an® 
spread to dry in the sun, after which d 
may be threshed out and preserved for 
use. It is generally understood that no 
turnip-seed is fit to be sown that has 
not been raised from transplanted roots. 
In Norfolk, it is thought that if turnips 
be gathered from untransplanted root* 
the turnips will become coarse-n ecked 
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and foul-rooted, and the flesh of the 
root rigid and unpalatable, and that if 
they be gathered year alter year from 
transplanted roots the necks will be- 
come too fine and the fibres too few, the 
plants acquiring a weak delicate habit, 
and the produce, though sweet, being 
small : sweetness therefore, and not size, 
being the quality requisite for the table: 
it is a good rule for the gardener to 
raise his seed generally from trans- 
planted roots, but it is the fanner \y in- 
terest to avoid the two extremes of 
coarseness and delicacy. This he can 
accomplish by sometimes transplanting 
his seed plants and sometimes letting 
them run up in the seed bed. It is 
found by experience that transplanting 
two, three, or four years, and letting 
the plants run up in the third, fourth, 
or fifth, will keep the stock in the de- 
sired state. The time of transplanting 
is from Old Christmas to Old Candle- 
mas. The cleanest plants arc the best, 
without much respect to size; a piece of 
good ground near an habitation is most 
proper for the purpose, because on such 
a spot the plants can he most easily de- 
fended from the birds. 

To prepare turnip-seed for sowing , 
mix the seed half new and half old to- 
gether; take half the quantity thus 
mixed and steep it in water three or four 
hours, then mix the steeped and un- 
steeped seed together and sow it imme- 
diately^ This produces four brairds or 
risings of the seed instead of one, and 
thus a belter chance is offered of escap- 
ing the fly. The quantity of seed requi- 
site is from two to two anil a half jHjunds 
avoirdupoi.se per acre. Insects are so 
apt to destroy the turnip-seed that a 
sufficient quantity must be used. It 
should not, however, be sown too thick, 
because the plants, when very thick, 
will become interwoven together, and it 
will be difficult to thin them properly. 
The time of sowing , in the north of 
England ana Scotland, is from the first 
to the end of June, hut frequently con- 
tinued until the middle of July. It is 
not advisable to sow later than this in 
the north, but it is often done in the 
English counties. When the sowing of 
the turnip is broad-cast, hand-hoeing is 
used, but, when it is done by machinery, 
the horse-hoe is employed. 

fVhen turnips are cultivated in the 
field , the seed is sown by the hand on a 
flat surface, or it may be sown on the 


tops of small ridges. The latter mode 
is supposed to he the more advantage- 
ous, as then, bv the process of hand-hoe- 
ing, during the growth of the plants, 
the lands may be cleaned better, easier, 
and more effectually. It is preferable, 
also, both on account of its expedition 
and economy. The manure will by 
this means he better covered, and being 
more efficiently applied to the roots of 
the plants, less of it will be requisite 5 
the turnips will be kept dryer, and 
crops may by these means be raised on 
wet lands, which w r ould otherwise be 
incapable of yielding a return of any 
value. 

The land should be thus prepared for 
turnips. It must be ploughed in au- 
tumn, after the preceding crop of grain 
has been reaped. If the soil be not of 
a very dry quality, the land is formed 
into ridges of fifteen feet or more, and 
care is taken that no water shall stag- 
nate on the ground. In this condition 
the land remains during the winter, and 
it is ploughed again in spring, as soon 
as the ground is sufficiently dry for the 
operation of the plough, and the farmer 
has time to attend to it. This second 
ploughing crossing the first, the land is 
I then repeatedly grubbed and harrowed 
in various directions for the purpose of 
pulverizing it and of draggingto tne sur- 
face, and disengaging all weeds and roots; 
the roller must frequently be employed 
to aid this process. All the weea-roots 
thus brought up are then carefully 
gathered into little heaps, and either 
burnt on the ground or carried off to 
form a compost usually with quicklime, 
&c. for the succeeding year. The land 
is then ploughed a third time, harrowed 
w ell, rolled, and the weed-roots picked 
out as before. If the land is in a good 
and clean state after turnips have been 
some time a rotation crop, no more 
ploughing w T ill be required, ft is next 
laid tip in ridgelets , from twenty-seven 
to thirty inches wide, either with the 
common swing plough, or one with two 
mould-boards, which forms two sides of a 
ridgelet at once. fVe/l-rotted dung , at the 
rate of twelve or fifteen tons per acre, 
is then carried to the field, and dropped 
from the cart in the middle one of tnree 
intervals, in such a quantity as may 
sen e for that, and the interval on each 
side of it. The dung is then divided 
eaually amongst the three, by a person 
wno goes before the spreaders, one of 
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whom, for each interval, spreads it with 
a small three-pronged fork along the 
bottom. The plough immediately fol- 
lows, and reversing the ridgelets, forms 
new ones over the dung; and the drill 
harrow’, commonly one that sows two 
drills at once, drawn by one horse, de- 
posits the seed as fast as the new drills 
are formed. This drill-machine is usu- 
ally furnished with two small rollers, 
one that goes before the sowing appa- 
ratus, and levels the pointed tops of the 
ridgelets, and another that follow s for 
the purpose of compressing the soil, 
and covering the seed. From the time 
the dung is carted to the ground, until 
the seed is deposited, the several opera- 
tions should go on simultaneously ; the 
dung being never allowed to lie unco- 
vered to be dried by the sun and w T ind; 
and the new ridgelets are sown as soon 
as formed, that flic seed may find mois- 
ture to accelerate its vegetation. 

Manure may be considered as essen- 
tial to turnips. Turnip-land cannot be 
made too rich, for, in fact, the weight 
of the crop depends in a great measure 
upon its condition in this respect. Ma- 
nure is sometimes applied to the crop 
which immediately precedes the tur- 
nips ; but, to answer well in this way, 
the land must be naturally of an excel- 
lent quality. In other cases, where the 
land is in good order, it is laid on the 
stubble* previous to the first ploughing. 
But generally the dung is laid on im- 
mediately before the seed is sown; the 
ground is formed into drills or ridges, 
and the manure spread in the inter- 
vals between them ; the drills are then 
split by the plough, the earth on each 
side covers the dung, forms a drill 
where the interval formerly was, and 
furnishes a bed for the seed. These 
operations are now so well understood, 
that it is unnecessary to describe them 
more particularly. 

Lime , sea-ice ed, and ashes are some- 
times applied to the turnip-crop , toge- 
ther with dung. This may be done by 
laying the lime upon the stubble after 
harvest, or better still, by spreading it 
upon the ground and harrowing it well 
immediately before the forming of the 
ridgelets for the reception of the dung. 
Putrescent manures, however, are con- 
sidered superior to the calcareous for 
the production of this plant; and all 
the former kind may be used with 
effect Street dung is an exceedingly 


good manure, sca-w’ccd will also be 
useful : this last, however, is not ap- 
lied in the manner of the farm-yard 
ung, but is carried off as it is cast on 
shore, laid on the surface, and suffered 
to remain so till the land is ploughed. 
Ashes generally produce a good effect 
in causing the seeds to vegetate quickly, 
but the fertilizing powers of some of 
these do not appear to l>e of a perma- 
nent nature. Bruised bones and va- 
rious other substances have been used 
with much benefit ; but it is to be ob- 
served that putrescent manures form 
the main support of the turnip cultiva- 
tor, and that the others are only to be 
regarded as subsidiary. 

The Jirst enemy of the turnip is the 
fly , as it is commonly called, or as 
others name it, the flea, or, as it is pro- 
vincially termed, the black dolphin. It 
is, in fact, a small insect of the coleop- 
terous or beetle tribe , and is named 
by naturalists Chry some lanemor urn. In 
hot summers it abounds to an amazing 
degree, and may be heard in a field or 
garden among the leaves of tuniips or 
any of the cabbage kind, making a 
pattering like rain from its continual 
skipping. This mischievous insect is 
not more than from one-tenth to one- 
twclftli of an inch in length ; it attacks 
the plant as soon as it appears above 
ground, whilst it is in the seed-leaf, and 
as soon as the rough leaves are put out 
strong, the plant is supposed to be safe 
from this enemy, which is calculated 
to destroy an entire crop once in five or 
six years, besides the partial damage 
which it does in most years. It has, 
however, a rival companion in mis- 
chief, the turnip bug , which becomes a 
small fly, about one-tw r entietli of an inch 
long, and not larger than a grain of 
turnip-seed. It is the same as the 
black-bug , collier , or negro , with which 
beans are frequently infested, in some 
places provincial!} 7 called smother-fly* 
The bugs, or 11 v in a larva state, fre- 
quently cover tlie under sides of the 
seed-leaves, and are of different colours 
yellow, green, or black : when the 
seedling plants are infested with them* 
they make no progress, nor any visible 
effort to get into rough leaf: fifty °* 
these vermin have been counted under 
one pair of seed-leaves, sucking the 
juices, through their long probosces. 
The smallest of the flies, or aphides ,are 
of a cream-colour, the next green; the 
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next to these reddish-green, and the 
largest black. 

The destruction , however, which is 
imputed to the fly, or to speak more 
properly, the turnip-beetle, sometimes 
seems to originate in the season. When 
the soil is fully and permanently mois- 
tened by a steeping rain, the seed will 
vegetate, the plants will push into rough 
leafi and rise without a check, though 
the beetle and their other insect ene- 
mies be in full force ; but if the turnips 
have only showers to depend on in hot 
dry weather, the seed will vegetate; 
but by the time the seed leaves are 
formed, the moisture is wholly drawn 
off, by the intervening days of draught, 
and the plants deprived of nourishment, 
pass away parched up as in an oven. 
The injury done by tne fly being con- 
fessedly great, many remedies have 
been proposed for it, although it is 
much to be feared that they are by no 
means effectual; but whatever will add 
vigour to the young plants, will pre- 
vent their being destroyed l>y the fly, 
for these never attack them till they arc 
stinted in their growth. Good tillage, 
therefore, and having the land in heart, 
is of more consequence to prevent the 
ravages of the fly, than all the nostrums 
that nave been published. 

In dry seasons the ground should be 
well looked over, and when the young 
plants begin to be attacked by the fly, 
the land should be strewed all over with 
vegetable ashes, and the night fol- 
lowing it should be rolled. If rain 
comes in a day or two after, the turnips 
will soon be out of danger, by washing 
the salts of the ashes to their roots : if 
not, in a week’s time, a fresh dressing 
of ashes with rolling should be appliea 
a second time. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the ashes should be kept in 
a dry place; where there is only a small 
quantity of ashes, the farmer may have 
recourse to a compost of these with 
soaper’s ashes, coal ashes, quick-lime, 
and soot, mixed well by turningthem two 
or three times and passing them through 
a sieve. 

When large patches are irrecover- 
ably gone, it is best to plough imme- 
diately, and sow again, harrowing in the 
seed. The early stone turnip is best for 
this purpose, from its coming to ma- 
turity sooner than the common sort, and 
may be sown twenty days after the first 


sowing. The bug -fly, or aphis, is by 
no means so tremendous an enemy as 
the beetle; being extremely soft and 
tender, and therefore easily crushed : a 
light roller, especially if it were muf- 
fled in some soft elastic covering, so as 
to press in between the clods, might 
probably be effectual in destroying 
these insects, without injuring the plants. 
Another danger of the crops being de- 
stroyed, is from the caterpillars . These 
caterpillars are provincially called black 
cankers; their ravages are not so univer- 
sal as the fly or turnip-bee tie, but though 
partial, are in some seasons very great, 
especially near the sea-coast. Many 
remedies have been proposed against 
this destructive insect, but ducks have 
been found most successful in curing 
this evil. The ducks should be half or 
three quarters grown; old ones are 
lazy and will sooner eat the turnip-roots 
than run after the caterpi liars. They 
should be regularly driven to water, 
and rested three or four times a day. 
After drinking, they disgorge the cater- 
pillars in great abundance, and soon 
tall to again with fresh appetite. Four 
hundred ducks have most completely 
cured thirty-three acres in five days, 
but twenty or thirty may be employed 
on a small farm with great effect. 
When caterpillars grow scarce, the 
ducks will take to the turnip-tops, and 
do more harm than the few caterpillars 
which are left. It is then better to 
turn out the ducks and pick off the ca- 
terpillars by hand. 

The slug and snail are injurious both 
to the seed in the ground, and to the 
plafits, the roots and leaves being both 
endangered by them. This, ho,wever, 
is a trifling evil in comparison with the 
others. Mr. Loudon, m his Encyclo- 
paedia of Gardening, recommends as 
the most effectual mode of destroying 
them, immediately after the turnips are 
sown, is to strew the ground with cat- 
bage-leaves, or leaves of any of the 
Brassica tribe. On these the slugs will 
pasture, especially if they be beginning 
to decay (which produces a sweetness), 
and may be gathered off by women and 
children every morning. By procuring 
as many cabbage-leaves or* hands’ full 
of decaying pea-haulm, or any similar 
vegetable, as will go over a ridge or 
two, say at the rate of a leaf to every 
square yard, a whole field may soon be 
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cleared by picking off the slugs, and re- 
moving the leaves once in twenty-four 
hours. This mode we have found most 
effectual in cleaning a whole field of 
slugs. 

Mildew and blight attack the turnip 
in different stages of its growth, and 
always retard it. 

The red or wire worms attack the 
roots , and cannot be guarded against. 
Turnips sometimes produce forked ex- 
crescences resembling toes. This dis- 
ease admits of no cure. The following 
account of it is given by William Spence, 
President of the Holder ness Agricul- 
tural Society ,in 1811. “ In some plants 
the bulb itself is split into several di- 
verging lobes. More frequently the 
bulb is externally tolerably perfect, and 
the tap-root is the part principally dis- 
eased, being either wholly metamor- 
hosed into a sort of mis-shapen secon- 
ary bulb, often larger than the real 
bulb, and closely attached to it, or 
having excrescences of various shapes, 
frequently not unlike human toes 
(whence the name of the disease) either 
springing immediately from its sides, 
or from the fibrous roots that issue from 
it. In this last case, each fibre often 
swells into several knobs, so as dis- 
tantly to resemble the runners and ac- 
companying tubers of a potato; and very 
often one turnip will exhibit a combina- 
tion of all these different forms of the 
disease. 

These distortions manifest themselves 
at a very early stage of the turnip’s 
growth, and plants scarcely in the 
rough leaf, will exhibit excrescences, 
which differ in nothing else than size 
from those of the full-grown root. The 
leaves discover no unusual appearance, 
except that in hot weather they become 
flaccid and droop; from which symp- 
tom, the presence of the disease may be 
surmised without examining the roots. 
These continue to grow for some 
months, but without attaining any con- 
siderable size, the excrescences en- 
larging at the same time. If divided 
at this period with a knife, both tlie 
bulb and the excrescences, are found to 
l>e perfectly solid, and internally to 
differ little in appearance from a healthy 
root, except that they are of a more 
mealy ana less compact consistency, 
and are interspersed with more nu- 
merous and larger sap-vessels. The 


taste too is more acid, and on this 
account sheep neglect the diseased 
plants. Towards the approach of au- 
tumn, the roots in proportion, as they 
are more or less diseased, become gan- 
grenous and rot, and are either broken 
(as frequently happens) by high winds, 
or gradually dissolved by the rain. 
Some which have been partially dis- 
eased survive the winter, but of the 
rest, at this period, no other vestige re- 
mains than the vacant patches which 
they occupied at their first appearance. 
This disease is not owing to the seed, 
nor the time of sowing , nor to any qua- 
lity of' the soil , either original, or in- 
duced by any particular mode of crop- 
ping or tillage; and Spence adds, that 
the most attentive and unbiassed consi- 
deration of the facts has led him to 
infer, that the disease, though not pro- 
duced by any insect that has been dis- 
covered, is yet caused by some unob- 
served species, which either biting the 
turnip in the earliest stage of its 
growth, or insinuating its egg into it. 
infuses at the same time into the wound 
a liquid which communicates to the sap- 
vessels a morbid action, causing them 
to form the excrescences in question. 

Tt has been recommended by Sir 
Joseph Rankes and others, thatfo pre- 
vent this disease , marl should be mixed 
with the soil, and, if this cannot he 
procured, mould of any kind which has 
not home turnips, such as a dressing 
taken from banks, ditches, woodlands. 
&c., and mixed up with a good dose of 
lime. But lime alone has been tried in 
vain, and no great dependence can be 
laced upon fresh mould, as this disease 
as been knowm to prevail upon lands 
that had scarcely ever before borne a 
crop of turnips. The anbury is a dis- 
ease in the roots of turnips, which is 
thus described by Marshall, in his Ru- 
ral Economy of Norfolk . It is a large 
excrescence which forma itself below 
the apple. It groivs to the size of both 
the hands, and as soon as the hard 
weather sets in, or it is by its own 
nature brought to maturity, becomes 
putrid, and smells very offensively. At 
present the state of three specimens 
which have been taken up, and exam- 
ined attentively is this : — The apples of 
the turnips are just forming (about the 
size of walnuts in the husk), while the 
anburies are already as big as the egg 
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of a goose. They are irregular and i the mode of its consumption. When 
uncouth in their form, with inferior | eaten by sheep in the place of their 
excrescences (resembling the lobes of ; growth, turnips are lotted off, by means 
ginger), hanging to them. On cutting j of hurdles or nets, that they may be re- 
them, their general appearance is that of gularly consumed. When the first al- 
a hard turnip; but, on examining them lowance is nearly eaten up, the bottoms 
through a magnifier, there are veins, or shells are picked out of the ground 
or string-like vessels, dispersed amongst by means of a two-pronged blunt hook 
the pulp. The smell and taste some- adapted to the purpose; and then an- 
what resemble those of turnips, but other portion of the field is taken in, by 
without their mildness, having an shifting the hurdles or nets, and so on 
austere and somewhat disagreeable fla- regularly until the whole are finished ; 
rour, resembling that of an old stringy the cleared part of the field being usu- 
tumip. The tops of those which are ally left accessible as a drier bed lor the 
most affected, turn yellow, and flag sheep, and that they may pick up what 
*ith the heat of the sun, so that in the shells remained, when a new portion of 
lay-time they are obviously distin- the field was taken in. The turnips re- 
cashable from those that are healthy, quired for other modes of consumption, 

It seems to be an idea among farmers that are usually drawn out at regular mter- 
the cause of the anbury is the soil being vals, before the sheep are put upon the 
tired of turnips, owing to their having field ; unless the soil be so poor as to 
Wen too often sown on the same land, need all the benefit of their dung and 
This, however, Marshall says, is posi- treading, in which case the whole are 
tirely erroneous, for the piece from consumed where they grow ; or so rich 
which these specimens were drawn, was as to endanger the succeeding crops, by 
m old orchard, and never before used eating any part of the turnips on the 
far turnips in the memory of man. The ground. In the latter very rare in- 
emte of this disease is probably not stance, the whole crop is carried to be 
y*t well ascertained ; but, if drought consumed elsewhere, as must always be 
does not immediately produce it, the done, if the soil be naturally too wet 
coincidence of a remarkably dry sea- for sheep-feeding. In wet weather, 

^and a remarkable anburied turnip when sheep ought not to be allowed to 
cr op, justifies a suspicion, that the for- lie on the turnip-field, it becomes nc- 
does in some measure contribute cessary to carry the turnips to a grass- 
to promote the latter. Marshall seems field; and store-sheep, not requiring to 
uweed to conceive that it is caused by be so highly fed, frequently eat tneir 
wnie kind of grub or other, that w ound- turnips on such fields, as well as rear- 
ln g the vessels of the tap-root, diverts ing cattle, and sometimes milch cows. 

( he course of the sap, which, instead A grass-field, contiguous to the turnip- 
°f forming the apple, forms this excre- field, is always very desirable, that the * 
xxtoe. sheep confined on other sides by Jiur- 

Tke canker attacks the roots and dies or nets, may always find a dry 
the bulb of turnips , and is known place to lie on. In the distribution of 
7 tne ulcerated appearance it pro- turnips among young cattle, and amongst 
■toces. Some consider it owdng to the sheep in their first year towards spring, 
presence of too much iron in the soil, when the loosening and shedding of 
^ recommend liming as a preventa- their teeth render them unable to break 
,,ve * fFasting and putrefaction from the large roots, it is usual to cut or slice 
excess of water or frost are to be pre- the turnips, either by means of a spade 
v ?nted by earthing up the bulbs or or chopping knife, or by an instrument 
taking up and storing. constructed for the purpose, called a 

The turnip crop is generally taken turnip-slicer ; or they are crushed by 
**** consumed at the same time . They means of a heavy wooden mallet. — 
^consumed either on the spot where Durbtg severe frosts, turnips become so 
toey grow, on grass-fields, in fold- hard that no animal is able to bite 
yards, or in feeding-houses ; but the far them. The best remedy in this case 
(F^ter part by sheep. Where they are is, to lay them for some time in run- 
cxtenghrely cultivated, the price per ning water, which effectually thaws 
a £ re » when sold, depends not only upon them, or in close feeding- houses, the 
toe weight of the crop, but also upon turnips intended for next day’s use may 
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be stored up over night in one end of 
the building, and the warmth of the 
animals will thaw them sufficiently be- 
fore morning. Butin those months, when 
frosts are usually most severe, it is ad- 
sable to have always a few days* con- 
sumption in the turnip bam. When a 
severe frost continues long, or if the 
ground be covered deep with snow, 
potatoes ought to be employed as a sub- 
stitute. 

The advantages of eating turnips in 
the place of their growth by sheep , both 
in manuring and consolidating the 
ground, arc sufficiently well known to 
every farmer. Turnips are often let at 
an agreed price per week for each 
sheep. An acre of good turnips with 
straw will fatten an ox of sixty stone, 
or ten Leicestershire sheep. The turnips 
are worth, say six guineas: this will be 
six shillings and threepence halfpenny 
per w^eek for the ox, and of the sheep 
to about sevenpence halfpenny each. 
The produce of turnips , cultivated in 
the broad-cast manner in England varies 
from five to fifteen tons per acre. In 
Northumberland and Berwickshire a 
good crop of white globe turnips drilled 
weighs from tw'enty-five to thirty tons. 
The produce of the turnips in nutritive 
matter, as proved by Sir H. Davy, was 
forty-two parts in one thousand, of 
which seven w’ere mucilage, thirty-four 
sugar, and one gluten. Swedish tur- 
nips afforded sixty-four parts in one 
thousand of nutritive matter, of which 
nine were starch, fifty-one sugar, two 
gluten, and two extract. 

The Swedish turnip is cultivated and 
used in the same manner as the com- 
mon turnip, but requires to be sown 
several w eeks earlier, to have plenty of 
manure, and to be sown on good land. 
It may be transplanted when young. 
The Swedish and yellow turnip are 
eaten greedily by horses, and afford 
a very nutritive and salutary food along 
with hay or straw for w orking stock. 

ON TIIE BEET ROOT. 

Beta (from belt , red, Celtic.) 

Class 5, 2. Pentandria Digynia. 
Nat. Ord. Chenopodecp. 

The field beet, commonly called 
the Mangold Wurzel, and sometimes 
erroneously the root of scarcity, is sup- 
posed, by Professor Thaer, to be a mon- 
grel between the red and white-beet, 
ft has a much larger bulb than cither. 


This root is much cultivated in Switz- 
erland and Germany, both for its leaves 
and roots, which are given to cattle, or 
the latter used in distillation, or for ex- 
tracting sugar. 

Mangold Wurzel, or field beet , is com- 
paratively but little known at present in 
England, but has been proved to l>c 
excellent food for milch cows, and is in 
great repute with those who keep 
large stocks of cows in the vicinity 
of London, for the purpose of selling 
the milk. The tops are first cut off 
and given to the animals, and then the 
roots. The cultivation required, is 
much the same as that of tne turnip. 
It will grow upon any rich soil. The 
beet root often yields a very productive 
crop w r hen the soil is good and suitable 
for its growth ; and being unpalatable 
for human food, either raw or boiled, it 
is not liable to the depredations usually 
committed on turnips and carrots near 
large tow r ns. The nutritive matter a f- 
forded by the beet is one hundred and 
thirty-six parts in one thousand, of 
w hich thirteen are mucilage, one hun- 
dred and nineteen sugar, and four glu- 
ten. According to Von Thaer, the roots 
afford ten per cent . of nutritive matter, 
and arc in that respect to hay as ten to 
forty-six, and to potatoes as twenty to 
forty-six. An acre would thus appear 
to afford more nourishment than either 
turnips, carrots, or parsnips. No plant 
is less liable to diseases than the beet- 
root. 

ON TIIE CARROT. 

Daucus (Aay:<*c Dioscor. Daucus, Plin. 
from iaufltf, to make hot; on account of 
its effect in medicine.) 

Class 5, 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Umbcllifercp . 

The characters are — Corolla subra- 
diate, all hermaphrodite ; fruit hispid 
with hairs ; seeds with four rotes of flat 
prickles, and rough intermediate ribs. 

Daucus carota (carrot) seeds hispid, 
stalks nerved beneath. 

This very useful root w T as introduced 
into England by the Flemings, who 
sought refuge there in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was certainly 
known to the ancients, and the wild 
variety grow T s in this country. In its 
wild state, the common carrot lias a 
slender, hard, whitish or brownish, fu- 
siform root. It is a common weed, 
growing in pastures, balks, and head 
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lands, and is a biennial, flowering from 
J une till August, and is generally 
known by the name of birds' nests , from 
the appearance of the umbel when the 
seeds are ripening. The root of the 
carrot, when cut across, shows an inner 
whitish circle, which is the wood, and 
a darker outer circle, which is properly 
the bark of the root In both these a 
considerable proportion of sugary juice 
is contained; and the carrot may be 
reckoned of a more nutritious quality 
than either the cabbage or the turnip. 
There are several varieties of the car- 
rot, differing in size, and the periods at 
which they arrive at maturity. Car- 
rots are biennial, and in the second sea- 
son bear their seed : besides being ex- 
tensively used as food for man, they 
are in many places raised in the fields, 
and employed in feeding horses and 
cattle. The largest and that best 
adapted for field-culture, is called the 
Altringham , from a rill age of that 
name in Cheshire. Attempts have 
been made, but without success, to ob- 
tain sugar from carrots ; a spirit, how- 
ever, may be distilled from the fer- 
mented juice. One ton eight stone, 
after being exposed a few days to dry, 
weighed one nundred and sixty stone, 
and measured forty-two bushels. From 
this quantity fifty gallons were distilled 
which were rectified, and twelve gal- 
lons of good spirit were obtained ; the 
refuse weighed forty-eight stone, and 
the ivash from the still measured one 
hundred and twelve gallons, so that the 
refuse greatly exceeds that of an acre 
of barley: and an acre of carrots, al- 
lowing the produce to be twenty tons, 
will yield two hundred and forty gal- 
lons of spirit, which is considerably 
more than can be obtained from five 
quarters of barley. It is only of late 
years that the carrot has been culti- 
vated foi' cattle in the fields , although it 
has been long cultivated in gardens for 
the table. One acre of carrots , if well 
planted, will fatten a greater number 
of sheep or bullocks than three acres of 
turnips , and the flesh of the animals 
will at the same time be firmer and 
better tasted. There is also a material 
advantage in the cultivation of this root 
beyond that of the turnip, because the 
crop is not so liable to fail; for, as the 
carrots are sown in the spring, the plants 
generally come up well, and unless the 
months of June and July turn out very 


unfavourable, the crop is almost sure 
not to fail; wdiereas turnips are fre- 
quently destroyed by the flics at their 
first coming up, and in dry autumns 
they are attacked by caterpillars, 
which in a short time devour whole 
fields, while the carrots remain unmo- 
lested by these vermin. They are also 
less liable to be damaged by frost and 
last till April, the season of great diffi- 
culty, when farmers frequently know 
not what to provide for their stock, 
especially sheep; it being also a spring 
crop, if the plant fail, the seed only is 
lost, and the land is in perfect order for 
turnips at Midsummer ; or if scattered 
plants only be produced, the intervals 
may be filled by sowing turnips or 
planting cabbages. 

Carrots are also an excellent prepa- 
ration for barley in sands and sandy 
loams, that are not foul with quick or 
spear grass , for in such lands the hoe- 
ing for carrots increases rather than 
destroys the quick, by hacking it in 
pieces. No crop, when such lands are 
clean, can be better for them than car- 
rots, because it admits no summer 
ploughing wrhatever, and is put on one 
earth given with a trench plough in 
March, so that as much tenacity is 
given to these naturally loose soils as 
possible: the crop may be left late in 
the ground, and if the soil be very 
sandy, a crop of buck- wheat may follow , 
for which any degree of cleaning from 
quick may be given if required. 

Every farmer, therefore, who has a 
stock of cattle or sheep, if he have land 
proper for the purpose (which must 
be light, and of a proper depth to admit 
of the roots running down), should 
always have a supply of carrots. 

To prepare the soil for the carrot , 
three ploughings are necessary; the 
first in the beginning of October, that 
the land may be pulverized by frost, 
the second in the middle of February 
in a cross direction, and the third in 
March, after which the surface of the 
land must be harrowed smooth and the 
seed sown. These ploughings should 
be twelve inches deep. Carrots in Sufi 
folk are sown after turnips, barley, and 
pease, set upon a rye grass ley. The 
climate suitable to the turnip is equally 
so to the carrot; but their roots pene- 
trate deeper, and they thrive better if it 
is dry and warm. The soil for carrots 
should be plentifully manured with good 
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farm-yard dung. The season for sowing 
the carrot is at the end of March or be- 
ginning of April. The seed should be 
prepared by mixing it with earth or 
sand to cause it to separate more freely. 
The quantity of seed when sown in rows 
is two pounds per acre, and for broad 
casting five pounds, which is by far the 
most general mode of sowing. The 
after culture consists entirely of hoeing 
and weeding. The produce varies from 
three hundred to eight hundred bushels 
per acre, thus exceeding the largest 
cron of potatoes. 

Cart horses may be fed upon carrots 
and hay in the winter months without 
any corn. The usual allowance for one 
horse is seventy pounds per day. Upon 
this food horses feed very well and are 
kept in good health. The produce of 
one statute acre of land of carrots will 
keep a horse for a whole year, even if 
he is kept in constant work. Oxen and 
hogs may also be advantageously fat- 
tened upon carrots. The dung of hogs 
fed upon carrots is highly prolific. 
Their produce of nutritive matter, as 
ascertained, is ninety-eight parts in one 
thousand, of which three arc starch, 
and ninety -five sugar. 

ON THE PARSNIP. 

Pastinaca (from pastus, nourish- 
ment.) 

Class 5, 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Umbel lifercc. 

Pastinaca sativa (garden parsnip). 
The parsnip is a biennial plant with a 
fusiform root like the carrot, and pro- 
duces nearly as much nutritive and sac- 
charine matter, with a peculiar essen- 
tial oil, which gives it to many a not 
unpleasant flavour. It has been prin- 
cipally cultivated in the island of 
Jersey for fattening cattle and pigs. 
The best variety is the large Jersey, 
and the seed should be procured from 
that island. The variety, called the 
coquainej sometimes runs four feet deep, 
and six inches in circumference. 7 'he 
soily preparation , and manure , are the 
same as for carrots. The quantity of 
seed for sowing in drills is from four to 
five pounds per acre, and for broad cast 
six or eight pounds. The time of sow- 
ing is usually about the middle of Fe- 
bruary. The manner of sowing is com- 
monly in drills, at fifteen or eighteen 
inches distance, but NomctimeN by 
broad-casting and harrowing in the 


seed. The aper-cuiture and taking up 
arc the same as for the carrot, only 
that when broad-cast they should be so 
thinned as to leave a space of twelve 
inches be tween each plant. The pro- 
duce is greater than that of carrots; 
they fatten cattle, hogs, and poultry, 
more expeditiously than any other root, 
and the flesh of the animals thus fat- 
tened, is of the finest flavour and juicy 
quality. In domestic economy the tax 
of the parsnip is much the same as that 
of the carrot. The produce in nutri- 
tive matter, is ninety-nine parts in 
one thousand, of which nine are muci- 
lage and ninety sugar. The leaves of 
parsnips being bulky, may be mown 
off and given to oxen and horses before 
the roots are taken up, upon which 
food these animals will greedily feed. 
In the island of Jersey, during the win- 
ter months, cows arc fed upon parsnips 
and hay, and they yield butter of a fine 
yellow hue, or safiron tinge, equal to 
that produced by the most luxuriant 
pasture. Gcrarde says, that a very 
good bread was made from them in his 
time. They afford as much spirit as 
the carrot, and make an excellent w ine. 
In the nor tli of Ireland a sort of beer 
is brewed from the roots mixed with 
hops. 

plants cultivated for leaves or fob 

BOTH LEAVES AND ROOTS. — ON Till 

CABBAGE. 

Brassica olf.racea (common cab- 
bage.) The culture of the cabbage as 
food for cattle is much more hazardous, 
far less profitable, and attended with 
infinitely more trouble than that of 
turnips. It is nevertheless a very useful 
plant. The three sorts of cabbage used 
for Jield cultivation, are the Scotch, the 
drum-head, mid the American . The 
first, if it be the true Jlat-topped firm 
sort, is never affected by frost, a few of 
the outside leaves excepted; the true 
drum-head is said to be hardy, and the 
heaviest of any for the size; it may be 
planted closer than the large Ameri- 
can; it is called in some places the 
tallow-leaf and being too tender to bear 
very sharp frost, a mixed stock has been 
procured, by planting this and the 
common red-cabbage together, and 
when the seed-pods were formed, cut- 
ting down the red, and leaving the 
other for seed; this mongrel is of a 
deep green colour, with, purple veins. 
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retains the size of the drum-head, and 
has acquired the hardness of the red- 
cabbage. The American comes to a 
eat size, and lasts good very late in 
e spring: there are many other va- 
rieties, as the flat Dutch , Yorkshire, 
See, and the same variety is known 
under several names in different parts 
of the country. 

The cabbage culture is best adapted 
to strong land , and comes peculiarly in 
aid to the farmer, who has not proper 
soil for turnips. Cabbage succeeds ad- 
mirably on a rich moist friable loam ; — 
the tillage for cabbages nearly resem- 
bles that for turnips; they are com- 
monly planted on stubbles, after wheat, 
barley, oats, or beans; the land is 
ploughed up at Michaelmas, lies till 
spring,, is then ploughed again three or 
four times : is manured with from fif- 
teen to twenty-three loads of dung, or 
else with from twenty to thirty loads 
of compost, to an acre, before the last 
ploughing, whicli lays the land in three 
feet ridees, towards the end of March 
or the beginning of April, in which 
state it must be left for rain to enable 
the farmer to plant. Some farmers set 
the plants and others sow the seed of 
the cabbage. 

Many persons think that a crop of 
cabbage exhausts the land, and that 
much more so than turnips. A gen- 
tleman having tried it for twelve years, 
on a wet clayey loam, is fully assured 
that it does not impoverish the soil, 
but, on the contrary, meliorates and 
cleans the land, to which it is adapted 
better than turnips. One acre ol his 
cabbages is often worth three, and 
sometimes four acres of adjoining tur- 
nips, and that on lands five shillings an 
acre better. The average crop of cab- 
bage is twenty-six tons per acre; of 
barley after it, thirty-seven bushels ; of 
wheat, thirty bushels; of oats, sixty 
bushels; and of clover, when mown 
twice, three tons. This course of crops 
is worthy of notice. When the cab- 
bages are disposed of for the use of 
cows and other cattle in the straw- 
yard, and the remainder given to ewes 
and lambs, the land is sown with bar- 
ley and clover; and then follow wheat 
and oats, and after these crops, the 
land being well dunged, is again fit 
for cabbages. The land, after cab- 
bages, works better for barley and 
oats than after turnips. 


As to planting , that operation de- 
pends upon the weather, and may be 
performed as soon after the middle of 
April, as that will admit (cabbages, 
how r ever, may be planted as late as 
June), and produce a tolerable crop by 
November, and in this way they may 
sometimes be made to succeed an un- 
successful sowing of turnips, but it is in 
vain to attempt it until there has been 
a ground rain, and then it must be done 
as quickly as possible. They must be 
planted in rows, at such a distance as 
to afford a full crop, and yet to admit 
of the weeds between the rows being 
cleared by the plough, and hand-hoeing 
must also be used. 

The preparation given to the plants 
consists in pinching oil* the extremity 
of their tap-root, and any tubercles 
which appear on their root or stem, and 
in immersing the roots and stem in a 
puddle or mixture of earth, and water, 
to protect the fibres, and pores of the 
root and stem from drought. The plants 
may then be inserted by the dibber, 
taking care not to plant them too deep, 
and to press the earth firmly to the 
lower extremity of the root. If this last 
point is not attended to in planting by 
the dibber, the plants will either die, or 
if kept alive by the moisture of the soil 
or ram, their progress will be very slow. 
The distance between the ridgelets being 
twenty-seven inches, and the plants 
tw'o feet asunder. About six thousand 
plants arc required for an acre. If the 
seed is sow n it must be a month earlier 
than the planting, on account of clear- 
ing the ground from w r eeds. 

The after culture consists in horse 
and hancl-hoeing, and weeding; and the 
crop is taken by chopping oft’ the heads 
with a spade, leaving an inch or tw T o of 
stalk to each. The produce is said 
to be from thirty-five to forty tons 
per acre. A cow will eat from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty pounds of 
cabbage per day, and a sheep ten or 
twelve pounds, besides a moderate al- 
lowance of hay. 

In Suffolk, eight or ten acres of the 
great Scotch cabbage are allowed for 
the feed of forty milched cows. One 
good acre of cabbage is said to be suffi- 
cient for seven or eight cows, yielding 
as much food as three acres of turnips, 
causing the cows to yield more milk 
and the butter to be of a better quality. 
One acre of cabbage w ill nearly main- 
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tain two hundred sheep for a month, if 
the crop be good. A middling bullock 
will eat two hundred pounds of cab- 
bages in twenty-four hours, and there- 
fore a score may be kept on an acre for 
nearly a month if the produce be tole- 
rably good. 

This crop being in perfection in Fe- 
bruary, March, and part of April, is 
very valuable to the farmer. Fifteen j 
oxen, weighing w r hen fat nine hundred- I 
weight each, w ere kept from the fifth of I 
November to the thirty-first of Decern- j 
her, being eight weeks, on two acres of 
autumn sow’n cabbages, with the addi- 
tion of four tons of hay; upon the 
whole, an acre of cabbages is supposed 
to fatten one beast in four more than 
turnips, and in twq4hirds of the time. 
Hogs will feed very w r ell on cabbages, 
and prefer them to turnips. Thirteen 
fat wether sheep, who had nothing else 
to eat, except what they picked up in 
open w eather on a bare grass-field, con- 
sumed one load in a week, that is in 
the proportion of an acre to twenty-six 
sheep, for one hundred and twenty 
days, or more than sixteen weeks. One 
thousand parts of cabbage gave seventy- 
three of nutritive matter, of which 
forty-one were mucilage, twenty-four 
saccharine matter, and eight gluten. 

To save cabbage-seed , select a few 
fine specimens and plant them by them- 
selves, where they will be in no danger 
of being contaminated by others of the 
Brassica tribe, when in flower: the seed 
will keep many years. 

The diseases o f cabbages are the same 
as those of turnips, excepting the forked 
excrescence, knobs are frerpiently found 
upon the roots of cabbages, these should 
be carefully removed previous to plant- 
ing. 

The Cow Cabbage rises to the height 
of from ten to sixteen feet, the leaves 
are not so puckered nor rolled inwards 
at the edges, nor do they hang down so 
much. The stem is naked and simple, 
crowned by a head of leaves like a 
palm-tree. Sixty plants of this variety 
are said to afford sufficient provender 
for one cow r for a year, and as the side 
leaves are only to be used, it lasts four 
years without fresh planting. In La 
Vendee this plant is said to attain the 
height of twelve or sixteen feet. In 
Jersey the plant is sufficiently hardy, 
where it grows from four to twelve 
feet. The little farmers there feed their 


cows with the leaves, plucking them 
from the stem as they grow, leaving the 
crown at the top. The stems being 
strong are also used by them for roofing 
small out-houses. When the gathering of 
the leaves is finished, at the end of the 
year, the terminating band or crown is 
boiled and is said to be particularly 
swTct. It is not sufficiently hardy to 
stand the climate of Britain, unless 
planted in a very sheltered situation. 

TURNIP CABBAGE AND TURNIP-ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

These two plants are sometimes con- 
founded, and indeed they are not essen- 
tially different. The first produces its 
bulb or protuberance, which approaches 
to roundness, chiefly above ground, but 
in the second it is oblong and descends 
into the ground. 

The turnip-cabbage , though said not 
to be so hardy as the other, yet with- 
stood the severe winter of 1788-9, w hen 
most of the turnips were destroyed. It 
is suitable for the table when young, 
about the size of a moderate garden 
turnip, and those w hich are sowm in 
June will continue good all the winter. 
The root must be stripped of its thick 
fibrous rind, and then it may be treated 
as a turnip. The largest roots are 
tw T enty-three inches in circumference, 
and weigh upwards of twelve pounds. 
Their chief use , as w r ell as that of the 
turnip-rooted cabbage, is for feeding 
cattle and sheep ; their culture is the 
same, and their principal excellence is 
their hardiness. 

The manner of cultivating these 
plants in the field is much the same as 
that of the cabbage. Sow a pound of 
seed very early in March for every three 
acres intended to be planted. Prepare 
the land by three or four earths, the 
first given at Michaelmas. Before the 
last earth manure as for turnips. Finish 
the whole ready for planting by the 
first week in June. The first ground 
rain after that, set all hands to planting, 
the row T s two feet asunder, and the 
plants eighteen inches apart in good 
land, and tw’elve inches in poorer soils. 
Plough the intervals three times, and 
keep the row s perfectly clean by hand- 
hoeing. When the plants are to be 
taken lip, plough the rows without a 
coulter, and a round share w ith a bhmt 
edge. 

Others sow’ broad-cast, and hoe out as 
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for tnrnips. Others, again, sow the 
seed in drills in the middle of April, 
where it is to remain, having observed 
a great difference between the plants 
left in the seed-bed, and those planted 
just beside them, to the advantage of 
the former. When they are sown broad- 
cast, they should be put in earlier, be- 
cause they are longer in coming to the 
hoe than turnips. 

This crop is in no danger from the 
fly> and if it be attacked by caterpillars 
or slugs, they may be checked by rolling 
very early in the morning. 

Turnip-rooted cabbage will produce 
from twenty-five to thirty tons per acre, 
and for late spring-feed it is certainly 
a most valuable crop. It is invulnera- 
ble to frost, and when farmers are dis- 
tressed for sheep-feed in April, fur- 
nishes an unfailing supply, and affords 
abundance of milk for the lambs. It 
is a firmer and more substantial food 
than turnips, and may be kept long out 
of the ground. Every farmer should 
therefore cultivate so much of this root 
as will insure him provision for his cat- 
tle and sheep three or four weeks in the 
latter part of the spring, unless he has 
other provision for them. 

If tne ground be wanted for barley, 
the turnip-rooted cabbages may be 
ploughed up in February or March, and 
spread on a ley or dry pasture, or else 
stacked up. They are of so firm a 
nature as to keep good out of the 
ground near twelve months, through 
the extremes of heat and cold. On 
light land buck-ivheat may be sown on 
tne first earth, upon the land from which 
they are fed off, and the clover or other 
seeds may be sown with it in the same 
manner as with oats and barley. 

OX THE TARE. 

Yicia sativa (common tare, fetch, 
or vetch). The tare is a valuable agri- 
cultural plant, and has been cultivated 
for its stems and leaves rather than for 
its fruit or seeds, which are only used 
for feeding pigeons from time immemo- 
rial. The common tare is distinguished 
into two sorts, the winter and spring 
tare. It is the opinion of an eminent 
botanist that they are the same plant ; 
but, though this may be true of the tare 
in its natural state, there is reason to 
believe that a material difference now 
exists, superinduced perhaps by culti- 
vation. 

Vol, I. 


j The winter tare( it appears by the expe- 
riments detailed by tne above author), 
escaped injury from frosts that destroyed 
the spring variety. The difference in 
the size of the seeds is, however, so in- 
considerable as to be scarcely distin- 
guished; but “the winter tare vegetates 
with a seed-leaf of a fresh green colour, 
whereas the spring tare comes up with 
a grassy spear of a brown dusky hue.” 
But, whatever the difference may be, it 
is evident that the seeds of tne two 
sorts ought to be kept separate, since 
each sown out of its proper season is 
found not to prosper. Many farmers in 
Middlesex, especially near London, 
grow a few acres of tares, for soiling 
horses and feeding milch cows, and the 
culture of them has been extended 
every year since their importance has 
been understood. 

Tares may be made the principal 
means of enabling the arable farmer to 
support as much live stock as the gra- 
zier. During the time they occupy the 
ground, they produce more green food 
of the best quality than the finest pas- 
tures, and the ground may be cleared of 
them in the month of June, in such 
time as to admit of loamy sands pro- 
ducing a crop of clear turnips in the 
same year, and of clayey loams being 
prepared for and sown with wheat 

They support cattle well, and will 
make both sheep and bullocks of every 
size and breed, fat: but it is necessary, 
however, to restrict the quantity of tins 
kind of green food, as it may produce 
cholic if given in a wet state and in too 
large quantities. It would be well, 
when in this state, to mix oat-straw 
with it as a corrective. Tares enrich 
every situation, and flourish on all sorts 
of soils. They do not depend on a 
market, and above all, they manure the 
land fit for the immediate reception of 
i turnips, whereby a succession of green 
t crops can be kept up, that would fat a 
very increased quantity of live stock, 
ana be the means of raising in situa- 
tions, the most distant from towns, an 
abundance of dung. A judicious com- 
bination of tares with turnips, clover, 
and saintfoin, may be the means of 
rendering poor sheep-walks, downs, and 
wastes, of from ten to thirty times their 
present value to the community. 

In choosing between the spring and 
winter tare every thing must depend on 
the intention or the crop. If an early 
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feed is desired, the winter variety is 
preferred, but where a late crop, or a 
crop for seed is required, then the spring 
variety will deserve the preference. The 
time of sowing for the winter variety is 
generally in September or October, and 
for the spring variety ns early in the 
year as the season will permit. The 
mode of sowing tares is mostly broad- 
cast, which should be performed as 
evenly as possible over the surface of 
well-prepared land; the seeds being 
afterwards covered in by good harrow- 
ing. It will be proper to guard the 
field for several days against the depre- 
dations of pigeons, who are remarkably 
fond of tares, and who will pick up a 
great part of the seed, unless constantly 
watched. The quantity of seed required 
to an acre, is from two and a half to three 
and a half bushels, according as they 
are consumed green, or left for seed. If 
cultivated for seed , they should be sown 
in rows, at four feet distance, and should 
be dropped thin in the row's, as the 
stalks send out branches, extending to 
a great length. 

A little rye sown with winter tares, 
and a few oats with the spring sort, not 
only serve to support the weak creeping 
stems of the tares* but add to the bulk 
of the crop by growing up through the 
interstices. The after culture consists 
merely in pulling out the larger weeds, 
and, when they are in rows, the horse 
or hand-hoe is applied. In reaping 
tares for soiling , they ought alw T ays to 
be cut with the scythe. When mown 
early, they will in a moist season pro- 
duce three mowings, but generally two. 
The produce of tares cut green is ten to 
twelve tons per acre, and when made 
into hay, about three tons per acre. The 
produce in seed is from three to six 
sacks. The diseases of tares are so few 
as to be of no conseaucnce ; a crop is 
sometimes but rarely lost by mildew. 

ON THE CULTURE OF HERBAGE PLANTS. 

The cultivation of clovers and other her- 
bage plants, used exclusively as food for 
live stock, is comparatively a modem 
improvement. They were known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and cultivated 
from a very early period in the low 
countries, but do not appear to have 
attracted much notice in Britain until 
the sixteenth century, when our fre- 

S uent intercourse with Holland led to 
le introduction of some of our best 


field plants and agricultural practice*. 
At present clovers enter largely into 
the succession of crops, on all soils, and 
in every productive course of manage- 
ment. Lucerne and Saintfoin, though 
of much less value as general crops, 
are yet valuable crops on dry chalky and 
limestone soils, where most other agri- 
cultural plants, and even grasses, would 
hardly maintain their existence. 

The clovers are a numerous family, 
chiefly natives of Europe : those se- 
lected by the agriculturist are natives 
of Great Britain. The species of clover 
in cultivation are the red clover ( Tri- 
folium pratense ), a biennial, and some- 
times, especially on chalky soils, a tri- 
ennial plant, known from the other 
species by its broad leaves, luxuriant 
growth, and reddish purple flower. 
In its wild state a perennial. The 
white , or creeping Dutch clover (T. 
repens ) a perennial plant, known by its 
creeping stems and white flowers. This 
is one of the most valuable of the 
grasses where a flock of sheep is kept ; 
as they and other cattle feed eagerly 
upon it, and are speedily fattened. It is a 
sign of good land, that naturally pro- 
duces tli is plant. That which comes up 
spontaneously by the application of ma- 
nure, is said to be much more liardy, 
than that which is sown as well as more 
lasting in the soil. The yellow clover 
(T. procumbens) an annual, know'n 
by its procumbent shoots and yellow 
flowers. It is but seldom cultivated. 
The meadow or cow clover ( T. medium ) 
resembles the red clover, but of a paler 
hue, dwarfer habit, and with long roots, 
that are very sweet to the taste. It is 
also called by some farmers marl grass, 
and affords a very luxuriant herbage; 
more lasting than the common red 
clover. On clayey and strong loamy 
soils its growth is certain, and good 
crops have been produced from sandy 
soils. It is difficult to procure the 
seed ffenuinc ; and advantageous to sow 
it with other grasses where the land is 
to be continued in a state of pasturage. 
The flesh-coloured clover ( T. incarna- 
tum) grows all the winter, and early in 
spring affords abundant food for sheep ; 
or if left till May, presents a heavy 
crop for the scythe and may be used for 
soiling, or making into hay. It should 
not be sown with com like other clo- 
vers, because it grows so fast as to 
choke them. 
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It is a subject of astonishment that 
this valuable plant should not long ago 
have been introduced into this country, 
and cultivated on an extensive scale. 
If sown in autumn, after a crop of po- 
tatoes or other roots, it produces next 
spring a crop fit to be cut for feeding 
cattle eight days earlier than lucerne, 
and a fortnight before red clover. Care, 
however, must be taken to have good 
seed, and not to sow it too deep. It 
produces two excellent crops in one 
year; the first of which should be cut 
as soon as it comes into flower ; and 
the second will produce a considerable 
quantity of seed. From its early 
growth in spring, when other articles 
for feeding stock with advantage are so 
difficult to be obtained, it is likely to 
become a valuable acquisition to Bri- 
tish husbandry. It is proper to ob- 
serve, that this is an annual plant, and 
should therefore only be employed in 
partial husbandry. 

In the choice of sorts , the red or 
broad clover is the kind most generally 
cultivated. The soil best adapted for 
clover is a deep sandy loam, which is 
favourable to its long tap roots ; but it 
will grow in any soil, provided it be 
dry. The preparation of the soil and 
manures , wnicli the clover receives in 
ordinary farm culture, are those de- 
stined also for another crop ; a certain 
proportion of rye-grass mixed with the 
clover, being generally sown along 
with or among com crops; such as 
spring-sown wheat, barley, and the 
early varieties of oats. The soil re- 
quires to be well pulverized, and to 
have been some years under tillage, as 
newly broken-up leys or pnsture- 
grounds must be thoroughly commi- 
nuted, and the roots of former grass- 
plants to be completely destroyed pre- 
vious to its being suitable for clovers. 
The time of solving clover-seeds is 
generally from February to May; but 
when sown by themselves, from Au- 
gust to October, will be found the best 
season, as the young plants will then 
be less liable to injury from the usual 
hot and dry weather of July. The pre- 
paration of the seed for sowing is gene- 
rally by steering it m oil or water, and 
then mixing it with powdered gypsum, 
as a preventative from the attaexs of 
insects. The mode of sowing is always 
broad-cast Some consider it best to 
sow the clover and rye-grass separately, 


immediately after land has been pul- 
verized by harrowing in the corn-seeds, 
and are themselves covered by one 
course more of the harrows. Half an 
inch is reckoned the most advantage- 
ous depth in clay-soil ; but an inch in 
that which is light or loose. The quan- 
tity of seed sown on an acre, varies 
from eight to fourteen pounds of clover, 
mixed with a bushel of rye-grass ; par- 
ticular attention as to their quality and 
cleanness should be paid in the selec- 
tion. The purple colour of the clover- 
seed denotes that it has been ripe and 
well preserved, but it is extremely dif- 
ficult to discover or separate the seeds 
of noxious weeds that are frequently 
mixed with rye-grass. The after-cul- 
ture consists chiefly of picking off 
stones, and in cutting out docks or 
other large weeds. The surface should 
be rolled once (about March) to smooth 
it for the scythe. Some give a top- 
dressing of soot, gypsum, common 
lime, peat, or wood-ashes, at this time, 
or earlier. The taking of the clover and, 
rye-grass crop, is either .by cutting 
reen for soiling, by making it into 
ay, or by pasturing. Soiling is a 
term applied to the practice of cutting 
herbage crops green for feeding or 
fattenmg live stock. In feeding cattle 
with green clover care must be taken 
to prevent swelling or hoving , which is 
very apt to take place when they are 
first put on this food. It is never safe 
to allow milch cows to eat large quan- 
tities of wet clover. The making herb- 
age plants into hay , is a process some- 
what different from that of making hay 
from natural grasses. This sort of herb- 
age ought always to he cut as close to 
the ground as possible, and the soil 
having been previously cleared of any 
stones that might impede the scythe, 
and also rolled with a heavy roller, ad- 
mits of mowing being performed in a 
very uniform and perfect manner, un- 
less the crop be lodged, or broken down 
by wind. Whatever part of the stems 
is left by the scythe, is not only lost, 
but the after-growth is neither so vigo- 
rous nor so weighty, as when the first 
cutting is taken as low as possible. 

Clover and rye-grass are commonly 
all mown in June, though in the norm 
sometimes not till near the end of July. 
The time of mowing must, indeed, be 
determined by the growth of the plants, 
but it is a common error to allow them 
P 2 
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to stand too" long. They should in 
every case be cut down before the seeds 
are formed, that their juices may, as 
much as possible, be retained in the 
hay. When the stems become hard and 
sapless, by being allowed to bring 
their seeds towards maturity, they are 
of little more value as provender, than 
an equal quantity of the finer sort of 
straw or corn. One of the best among 
the various modes of hay-making, at 
least for clover and rye-grass, may be 
described in a few words. As soon as 
the swath is thoroughly dry above , it is 
gently turned over (not tedded or scat- 
tered), without breaking it Some- 
times this is done with the hand, or by a 
small fork, and some farmers are so 
anxious to prevent the swath from 
being broken, that they only permit 
the use of the rake-shaft. Tne grass, 
when turned over, in the morning of a 
dry day, is put into cocks in the after- 
noon. The mode of performing this is 
very simple and expeditious ; and none 
but women, boys, and girls, under the 
eye of a confidential servant, are usu- 
ally employed. If the crop is heavy, a 
row of cocks is placed in the middle 
ridge of three, and if light, of five 
ridges. A distinct company of carriers 
ana rakers is allotted to every such 
number of ridges; and the separate 
companies proceed each on its own 
ground, in the same manner as in reap- 
ing grain, which occasions a degree of 
competition among them for dispatch, 
clean raking, and neat well-built cocks. 
The carriers gather the hay, and carry 
it to the ridge where the cock is to be 
built, by one of the most experienced 
handis. A raker follows the carrier , 
taking up and bringing to the cock the 
remains of the swath. There are, in 
general, five people employed about 
each row of cocks; a carrier and a 
raker on each side of the ridge on 
which the cocks are placed, and a per- 
son on the ridge who builds them. But 
when the crop is not weighty, more 
rakers are required as a greater space 
must be gone over. As the cocks are 
thus •placed in a line , it is easy to put 
two or more into one afterwards ; and 
the larger cocks may be speedily drawn 
together to be put into tramp-ricks , by 
means of ropes thrown round their bot- 
toms, and dragged along by a horse. It 
is impossible to lay down any rules for 
the management of hay, after it is put 


into cocks; one thing is, however, 
always attended to, not to shake out, 
scatter, or expose the hay oftener than 
is really necessary for its preservation. 
Sometimes the cocks have been put up 
so large, that they never required to go 
to a tramp-rick, but were carted to the 
stack-yard, without ever being broken, 
and put up in alternate layers with old 
hay. But where this is attempted there 
must not be much clover. The practice 
of mixing the new witR the old hay, is 
very good, and saves a great deal of 
time and labour; the old hay is also 
much improved by it. The best ma- 
nagers disapprove of spreading out the 
swaths of cloi'er and rye-grass, as is 
the case with other grasses. The more 
the swath is kept unbroken, the greener 
i and more fragrant is the hay. The 
after-growth or second crop of clover is 
vigorous or weak, according to the pro- 
portion of clover-plants to rye-grass, 
to the time w T hen tne first crop was cut, 
and to the moisture and warmth of the 
season. The produce of clover-hay, 
without any admixture of rye-grass, is 
from two to three tons per acre. The 
weight of hay from clover and rye- 
grass varies from one to three tons 
per acre. The diseases of clover are 
the blight, mildew, and suffocation or 
consumption from insects, slugs, or 
worms. 

ON LUCERNE, BURNET, AND SAINTFOIX. 

These green crops have often been 
greatly extolled, but the small progress 
hitherto made in their cultivation, 
abundantly justifies the conclusion 
meant to be drawn, viz. that the cli- 
mate of the British isles is unfriendly to 
their growth. In fact, with none of 
them will the like weight of crop be ob- 
tained as with good clover and rye- 
grass ; and, this being the case, it need 
not excite wonder that agriculturists 
should continue to use the plants which 
yield them the most bountiful return, 
and avoid exotics not suited to our 
climate. 

The ancient Roman writers speak 
much in commendation of lucerne ( Me- 
dicago saliva), by them called Medtcu ; 
but whether it had this name from being 
used as a medicine for sick cattle, or 
because it was originally brought from 
the kingdom of Media, is uncertain. 
Columella states, that one sowing will 
last for ten years, and that it ougnt to 
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be cut four, often six times in a season. 
He adds, that it enriches the land, fat- 
tens all kinds of lean cattle, is a re- 
medy for those that are sick, and that 
one jugenim (three-fourths of an Eng- 
lish acre), will completely feed three 
horses for a whole year. Palladius 
speaks nearly to the same purpose in 
i ts praise, and so does Pliny, with this 
difference, that he asserts it will 
last thirty years. These, to be sure, 
are important matters, though we en- 
tertain doubts whether such crops as 
are mentioned by these writers could 
at this time be realized in the cli- 
mate of Italy, far less in the inferior 
one of Great Britain. When M. Du 
Hamel, a great admirer of lucerne, 
speaks of feeding horses of an ordinary 
size, with five or six pounds weight of it 
per day, we are almost tempted to 
smile. The writings of this gentleman, 
and his friend M. Lulli de Chauteau- 
vieux, are amply filled with commen- 
dations of this plank 

Lucerne requires a very deep, friable 
soil, inclining to sand, with a subsoil of 
a similar character. It is sown, either 
in drills or broad cast, in March or 
early in April, and sometimes along 
with barley ; the quantity of seed being 
from fifteen to twenty pounds if sown in 
the latter way, and from eight to twelve 
in the former. It must always be kept 
free from weeds, and should be top- 
dressed with dung or other manure, at 
least every five or six years. Some 
prefer giving it a slight dressing every 
spring. It is consumed in much the 
same way as clover, cither in a green 
state, or after being made into hay. In 
some very favourable situations it ad- 
mits of being cut five times in the course 
of the summer. It is an excellent food 
in its green state, both for horses and 
milch cows. Though it can never 
come into our rotations like red clover , 
on lands kept under an alternate course 
of corn and green crops, not attaining 
its most productive state in a single 
year, yet it may be introduced upon 
those soils which require to be kept 
from the plough, and in pasture for 
several years, before they are restored 
to tillage ; and it may possibly in time 
become 60 inured to our climate, as to 
answer in parts of the island where it is 
now thougnt unlikely to succeed. 

In favour of Burnet not much more 
can be said than oijucerne, Saintfoin 


( Hedysarum onobrychis ) has, however, 
been sown more extensively than bumet, 
and with much greater success, on dry, 
warm, chalky loams, and gravelly soils 
on a calcareous bottom. It is mora 
adapted to hay than pasture ; and much 
heavier crops of this grass are obtained 
from thin land than w r hen clover is 
sown. In short we consider saintfoin 
to be a hardy kind of grass, well worth 
the attention of farmers in upland dis- 
tricts, where the soil is obdurate and 
shallow, and where clover and rye- 
grass can with difficulty be raised to 
such a height as to stand the scythe. 
When soten (which should be in Fe- 
bruary or March), fresh seed ought 
constantly to be used, as the vegetation 
of old seed cannot be depended upon. 
Four bushels may he used for an acre ; 
sometimes along with barley or other 
kinds of grain ; and great care ought to 
be taken to cover the seed well, and to 
put it deeper into the ground than the 
seeds of other grasses. It is ready for 
being mourn the second year, and may 
last trom seven to ten years, though it is 
in its greatest perfection in about three 
years. The produce in hay is from 
one and a half ton to two tons per acre. 
It is mown for soiling or hay, or pastured 
in the same way as clover. If the crop 
is chiefly taking off by mowing, it must 
be occasionally top-dressed witn manure 
or peat ashes. This plant is exceed- 
ingly wholesome for horses, and is 
esteemed one of the best sorts of food 
for cattle, especially in the spring, nor 
is there any danger attending the use 
of it, as there is in clover. It produces 
abundance of milk, and butter made of 
that milk is very good. Since it has 
been introduced into England, many 
dairy farms have been set up, where it 
was formerly impracticable : and if this 
plant was properly cultivated to such 
an extent as it might be, not only a 
much greater quantity of milch cows 
could be maintained, but a greater 
number of black cattle might be fattened, 
and more sheep and hogs, which would 
be a great improvement to many estates 
in hilly counties ; for, by increasing 
the live stock, there will be an addition 
of manure for dressing the land in pro- 
portion. Saintfoin i6 allowed on all hands 
to be an admirable improvement on 
limestone rocks and chalk downs; 
which in order to be cultivated to the 
greatest advantage, should be in this 
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course, with no more arable than is ne- 
cessary for the change. 

Modern authors affect to write sain. 
foin t as if the term meant wholesome 
hay ; whereas it is called saintfoin , or 
holy hay, from a presumption of its 
superior excellence. 

ON FARM DRAINS. 

We propose here to treat, only of 
such drains as farmers make for them- 
selves. These may be divided into such 
as are best suited to soils rather loose, 
and incohesive, and such as are best 
adapted to alluvial clays or soils of an 
uni for m and close texture. 

With regard to the first sort of drains , 
the practice is to cut them in such a 
situation as to catch the spring before 
it oozes out of the subsoil, and spreads 
itself over the surface. In common 
language the line of the drain com- 
mences betw een “ the wet and the dry,” 
and is of such a depth as may be ne- 
cessary to get down to the porous or 
sandy subsoil from which tne spring 
emerges. In general from two and a 
half to three and a half feet may be 
a sufficient depth, and where the spring 
is not found at the latter depth, tapping 
or boring may be resorted to. These 
drains are cut about the breadth of the 
spade at bottom, and opened no wider 
at the surface than is necessary to give 
room to the labourer to work, which 
may usually be from fifteen to eighteen 
inches. The best material for filling 
them up with is small round stones, 
which are usually to be got from the 
surface of the land itself ; out a variety 
of other materials are occasionally em- 
ployed, such as furze, broom, and even 
straw, in situations where stones can- 
not be readily procured. If the water 
is expected constantly to flow along the 
bottom of the drain, care must be taken 
in laying the stones at the bottom, by 
forming a sort of arch, or by building 
up either side a few inches, and laying 
flat-stones as a coping above, leaving a 
clear space for the stream below. But 
in most cases it is sufficient to select 
small round stones for the bottom, 
which are thrown in promiscuously, 
the insterstices, as in the case of gra- 
vel, allowing the water to percolate 
freely through them. When the drain 
has oeen filled up to within ten or 
twelve inches of the surface, the stones 
are covered with turf or sod, the grassy 


side undermost, and then the earth 
that was taken out of the drain is 
thrown above it, until it comes to the 
level of the surface. It is obvious that 
to insure the free working of these 
drains, they must never be disturbed 
by the plough, and therefore the co- 
vering of earth should be always some- 
what deeper than the plough works. 

On alluvial or clayey soils , not in- 
fested with springs, the evil is neces- 
sarily somewhat different, and acquires 
a different remedy. Here the soil is of 
itself tenacious of moisture, and does 
not allow the rain-water to pass freely 
through it. On such soils it may be 
thought that covered drains can be of 
little use, but long experience has 
proved their efficacy. 

The mode of making the drains has 
been thus described in a communication 
to The Highland Society of Scot- 
land. “ The w ork is performed by 
means of three spades of different sizes. 
The first may be a common spade of 
moderate breadth, with which tne sur- 
face clay may be taken off to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, or not quite so 
much if the clay be very strong. The 
breadth of the drains at the top may be 
from a foot to fifteen inches, but it 
should never be less than a foot, as it is 
an advantage for the sides to slope con- 
siderably — and the tw r o sides should 
slope as equally as possible. Another 
workman follows the first, with a spade 
six inches broad at the top, and be- 
coming narrower towards the point, 
where it should not exceed four inches. 
The length of the plate of this second 
spade should be fourteen inches, and 
with it, a foot or fourteen inches in 
depth can easily be gained. A third 
workman, and ne should be the most 
expert, succeeds the second, and his 
spade should be four inches broad at 
tne top, only two inches broad at the 
point, and fourteen or fifteen inches in 
length. With this spade a good work- 
man can take out at least fifteen inches 
of clay. A sort of hoe or scoop, made 
of a plate of iron, formed nearly into 
the snape of a half cylinder, of two 
inches diameter, and a foot or fourteen 
inches long, and fastened at an acute 
angle of perhaps seventy degrees to 
a long wooden handle, is now employed 
to scrape out the bottom of the drain 
and remove any small pieces of clay 
that may have fkllen into it. This 
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completes the cutting , of what is called 
by the workmen a three stamp drain. 
Where it is required they may he made 
of four, five, or more stamps . In general, 
drains should be at least three feet deep, 
and where the levels admit of it, it 
would be more advantageous to make 
them four feet deep. In all cases it 
seems best to put a drain in every fur- 
row, although some farmers put only one 
in every second furrow.” 

In filling these drains turfs matted 
with the roots of coarse grasses is con- 
sidered the best material. “ The turfs 
should be cut into an oblong shape, four 
inches and a half broad, and from three 
to five inches thick. They arc generally 
made about fourteen inches long. The 
grassy side of the turf being turned 
undermost, they are put down into the 
drain, the workman standing upon them 
after they are put in, and pressing them 
down with his whole weight till they 
are firmly w edged between the sloping 
sides of the drain. The ends of the turfs 
being cut somewhat obliquely, they 
overlap each other a little; and by this 
means, although there is a sufficient 
opening for the surface-water to get 
down, nothing else can. The open 
space below the turf ought to be about 
five or six inches in depth, three inches 
wide at top, and one and a half, or two 
inches, at bottom. When the turfs 
have been properly put in and trodden 
down, the operation may now be com- 
pleted by turning in as much earth 
either with the spade or plough, as to 
fill up the drain to the proper level. 
The expense of draining per acre de- 
pends on the breadth of the ridges; 
when these are of fifteen feet, it will 
cost about 2 L 1 7s. per acre.” 

Currents of water that will not admit 
of covered drains must be left open; 
but in this case the water may be car- 
ried by covered drains into the fence 
ditches, instead of leaving them open 
in the middle of the field. A ditch 
forms part of the fence wherever the 
white tnom or other live hedges are 
employed for that purpose. Drains 
should be formed with as much truth 
and exactness as possible , and labourers 
who are dexterous in the use of their 
tools should be employed in making 
them. When there is any declivity in 
the ground , drains should be made in a 
slanting [direction across it, instead of 
the old method of conducting them 


according to the nature and inclination 
of the slope. By attending to the for- 
mer mode of cutting the drains, the 
wetness is not only more effectually 
removed, but by allowing the water to 
pass away in an easy current, they are 
rendered less liable to be choked, or as 
it is frequently termed blown up, by 
which artificial oozings of water are 
sometimes formed in such places. The 
depth of drains must depend upon the 
nature of the soils, the positions of the 
land, and a great variety of other more 
trilling circumstances. Cutting the 
drains as narrow as possible , which has 
of late been much practised, is of im- 
portance, as it causes a considerable 
saving of the materials employed in 
filling them up, whether wood or straw, 
hut in eases where bricks or stones are 
used this cannot be too much attended 
to; however a greater width than about 
a. foot is seldom necessary, provided the 
stones be coupled at the bottom, or 
thrown in in a mixed way, nor more 
than sixteen inches when laid in the 
manner of a sough or channel ; hut, of 
whatever depth the materials may be, 
the earth or mould by which they are 
covered up should not be less in depth 
than a foot, in arable land it should be 
more. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

No country in the world is better 
provided with implements for executing 
rural labour than Great Britain, and to 
this superiority may in some measure 
be attributed the increased and increas- 
ing perfection of agriculture over the 
whole island. The numerous imple- 
ments of tillage-husbandry may be ar- 
ranged under these six heads, — such as 
are employed, first , in preparing land 
for semination; second, in depositing 
the seed ; third, during the growth of 
the plants ; fourth, in reaping and se- 
curing the crop; fifth, in preparing it 
for market; and, sixth, in the general 
purposes of a farm. But, as the same 
implement is sometimes used for more 
than one purpose, it would be of little 
consequence to adhere strictly to this or 
any other arrangement. 

ON PLOUGHS. 

The plough is an instrument of such 
importance in agriculture, that, in all 
ages it has held the first place among 
the implements of that art; nor is there 
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any nation mentioned in history, who 
have attempted to cultivate the ground 
without it, excepting some barbarians 
destitute of every art and science, and 
even these have used something equi- 
valent; some turning up the ground 
with the horns of oxen, and some with 
other things equally unfit for the pur- 
pose. These rude and barbarous at- 
tempts only show the great usefulness 
of the instrument proposed to be treated 
of. 

At a period so near our own times as 
the conquest of Peru, the inhabitants 
of that aevoted country were foimd by 
the Spaniards in the situation we have 
described; every thing was done by 
manual labour, without any assistance 
from beasts of draught or burden : they 
turned over the earth with an instru- 
ment like our shovel and afterwards 
dibbled in the grain ; and even now 
there are many nations whose know- 
ledge of agriculture is not greater. The 
inhabitants of Chili make .use of a 
piece of wood, of a crooked shape, 
something like our plough, with winch 
they turn over the soil ; the seed is then 
sown and covered, by dragging bushes 
over it in place of harrows. In the 
province of Lithuania, a part of ancient 
Poland, the plough is of the same rude 
construction, and in many other parts 
of the Russian Empire they are not in 
possession of any better instruments. 
To come nearer home, the ploughs of 
the Shetland and Faro Isles, and of 
Ireland, are as bad, and their agricul- 
ture equally imperfect. 

As the operation of ploughing, like 
many other operations in practical hus- 
bandry, must often vary in the manner 
of its being performed, it is evident that 
no one particular sort of plough can be 
superior to all others, in every season, 
ana under every variety of soil or incli- 
nation of surface. It would neither be 
of much utility, nor at all consistent 
with our limits, to describe all the nu- 
merous varieties of form. The Scotch 
plough, however, and the variations of 
which it is susceptible, render it by far 
the most universal tillage implement 
hitherto invented or used. Ploughs are 
of two kinds ; those fitted up with wheels 
and called wheel-ploughs , and those 
without wheels, called swing-ploughs. 
In the construction of ploughs, whatever 
be the sort used, there are a few general 
principles that ought invariably to be 


attended to, such as making that part of 
it‘ which perforates and breaks up the 
ground 01 a long, narrow, clean, taper- 
ing sharpened form, so as to offer the 
least resistance in passing through the 
land. The beam and muzzle should be 
so contrived, as that the moving power, 
or team may be attached to the most 
advantageous line of draught, which 
should Sways be at right angles to the 
horses* shoulders. Ine materials with 
which ploughs are constructed, are gene- 
rally wood for the beam and handles, cast 
iron for the head, side-plates, mould- 
board, and sole, and wTought-iron for 
the share, coulter, and muzzle. 

SWING PLOUGH. 

The A or thumb er land plough and the 
Berwickshire plough are very nearly 
the same implements, the mould-board 
being less concave than in JVilkie's 
swing plough. The best iron swing 
plough in Scotland is formed entirely of 
iron, except the points of the handle. 
Finlay son* s Kentish skeleton self -clean- 
ing plough, is intended as a substitute for 
the common Kentish tum-wrest plough, 
as the soil in great part of Kent is of 
a peculiarly adhesive nature. The So- 
merville swing plough is known by its 
mould-board, a part of which is rendered 
moveable by hinges : the advantage of 
this is, that the furrow can be laid more 
or less flat at pleasure. Grafs turn - 
wrest swing plough is one of the most 
scientific implements of the kind. Wea- 
therly's moveable stilt plough is charac- 
terised by certain joints in the stilts, 
which admit of raising or lowering the 
handles at pleasure, so as to suit the 
height of the ploughman: they also 
admit of taking off die stilts, for the 
convenience of packing. Duckett's 
skintrcouller plough is said to be a valu- 
able instrument, though not much in 
use. It opens the ground to any depth, 
ploughs clean, turns down the roots of 
the grass, and covers them with fresh 
earth. The double share plough is dis- 
| tinguished by having one share fixed 
| directly over the other. It is made use 
j of in some of the southern districts with 
advantage, in putting in one crop imme- 
diately after ploughing down another; 
as by it a narrow shallow furrow is re- 
[ moved from the surface, and another 
| from below placed upon it, to such depth 
as may be thought most proper. The 
mining plough , or trenching plough , is 
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sometimes employed for the purpose of 
loosening the soil to a great depth, 
without bringing it up to the surface — 
a mode of operation which is particu- 
larly useful for various sorts of tap- 
rooted plants, as well as for extirpating 
the roots of such weeds as strike deep 
into the ground. Somerville’s double - 
farrow plough is obviously advantageous 
in performing more labour in a given 
time, with a certain strength of team, 
than other sorts of ploughs, as pro- 
ducing two furrows at a time. The 
A rgi/leshire plough differs from Small's, 
or any single swing plough, in having 
no coulter fixed in the beam, but, in lieu 
of this, a fin or knife, rising from the 
left side of the share, which serves the 
purpose of slicing off the furrow as well 
as tne coulter. The double mould-boarded 
plough is a kind of plough often used 
with advantage in clearing out fnrrow r s, 
in setting potatoes, cabbages, and other 
similar crops, and in earthing up such 
as are planted in wide row’s. Those 
whose mould-boards move on hinges, 
and may be set wide or narrow at plea- 
sure, are the most convenient. The 
Binot is almost the same thing as the 
double mould-boarded plough, and the 
one is commonly sold for the other, with 
no loss to the purchaser. It has two 
mould-boards, one on each side of the 
beam. The marking plough is used in 
straightening and regulating the dis- 
tance of ridges where the drill system 
is practised. Clymer's plough is a 
recent modification of the implement 
formed entirely of iron, and chiefly re- 
markable for tne absence of the coulter, 
or rather its attachment to the breast; 
and for the share mould-board, and 
other parts which move under ground, 
being composed of distinct pieces of 
cast iron. Slot hard's plough is charac- 
terized by a perforated mould-board. 
The holes may be in any form or dimen- 
sions ; and their object is to allow the 
air to pass through, and thus prevent 
the adhesion of wet earth, which it is 
contended adheres to ordinary ploughs, 
with such a degree of tenacity as greatly 
to increase the friction, and diminish 
the speed of the horses. Morion's 
trenching plough has two bodies; the 
one working four or six inches deeper 
than the other. The first cuts or pares 
off the surface to the required depth, 
say five inches, and turns it over into 
the furrow, ten or twelve inches deep, 


made by the main body. The second 
body generally works from ten to twelve 
inches deep. It has on the mould-board 
an inclined plane; and this inclined 
plane raises tne soil from the bottom of 
the furrow, and turns it over on the top 
of that which has been laid in the 
bottom of the previous furrow, by the 
body going before. 

WHEEL PLOUGHS. 

Wheel ploughs are of two kinds, those 
(aiul which are by far the most com- 
mon) where the wheel or wheels are 
introduced for the purpose of regulating 
the depths of the furrow, and rendering 
the implement more steady to hold; and 
those w here the wheel is introduced for 
the purpose of lessening the friction of 
the sole or share. This last description 
of plough is scarcely known, but it pro- 
mises great advantages. Ploughs with 
wheels for regulation and steadiness , 
vary considerably in their construction 
in different places, according to the 
nature, of soils, and other circum- 
stances ; but in every form, and in all 
situations, they probably require less 
skill in the ploughman. Wheels seem 
indeed to have formed an addition to 
ploughs, in consequence of the w ant of 
experience in ploughmen; and in all 
sorts of soil, but more particularly in 
those which arc of a stony and stubborn 
quality, they afford great assistance to 
such ploughmen, enabling them to per- 
form the -work with greater regularity 
in respect to depth, and with much 
more neatness in regard to equality of 
surface. The improved Scotch plough , 
with one or sometimes two wheels fixed 
near to the end of the beam, without 
*iny carriage, goes very light, and is 
very useful. Where two wheels are 
employed, the plough does very well 
without a holder, on a good tilth or light 
sward, where there are few- stones, ex- 
cept at the setting in and turning out. 
The Beverslon plough was once consi- 
dered a good w’hecl plough. The Kent- 
ish and Herefordshire wheel ploughs 
are extraordinary clumsy implements of 
very heavy draught, and making, espe- 
cially the former, very indifferent work. 
The Norfolk wheel plough has a clumsy 
appearance, from tne great bulk of its 
wdieels and their carriage ; but in light 
friable soils it does its work with neat- 
ness, and requires only a small power 
of draught. Wilkie's single horse wheel 
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plough was invented by the late Mr. 
Wilkie. The wheel of this plough, be- 
sides considerably reducing the weight 
of draught, is found to give a degree of 
steadiness seldom equalled in the use of 
the common plough. W tlkie's improved 
friction wheel plough for two horses, 
was invented by the late Mr. Wilkie in 
1825, and is manufactured by his son at 
Uddingston, near Glasgow. We con- 
sider this as by far the most perfect 
implement of the plough kind that has 
hitnerto been produced. The paring 
wheel plough is of various forms, though 
it is an implement seldom required. It 
is used for paring the surface of old 
grass lands, or leys on clay soil, where 
the turf is to be burned. Clarke's drain- 
ing plough was found to answer well in 
meadow ground, near Bel ford in Nor- 
thumberland, but could not be drawn in 
stiff clay with the force of eight horses. 
Morton's draining plough has three 
coulters, two mould-boards, and one 
share. Cray's chaining plough seems 
one of the best: the beam is strongly 
fortified with iron. The gutter plough 
is used for forming gutter drains in grass 
lands, where the 6oil is of a retentive 
nature. The power of six horses is re- 
quired in drawing it the first time; but 
four horses are found sufficient for open- 
ing the old gutters. The mole plough 
was invented by Adam Scott, and im- 

f iroved by Lumbert, of Gloucestershire, 
t is said to be an implement which, in 
ductile soils, may be of considerable 
benefit in forming* temporary drains. 
— The Duke of Bridgewater's draining 
plough is used for making open drains 
of a small size regular shape, and from 
five to nine inches deep. The share 
has a coulter fixed to it, projecting up- 
wards, to cut one side of the drain ; and 
another coulter fixed to the beam, and 
also to the share at its lowest end. The 
turf which is thus cut out, passes be- 
tween the coulter and the mould-board, 
and is thus lifted clearly out of the 
trench. The depth of the drain is re- 
gulated by the wheels at the fore end 
of the beam. This plough is drawn by 
four or six horses. Various draining 
ploughs have been invented and tried by 
Arbuthnot, Makie, M'Dougal, Green, 
Pearson, and others. 

The only essential plough to be se- 
lected is the improved Scotch swing 
plough , with or without one or two 
wheels, according to circumstances ; and 


with the mould-board, share, and coul- 
ter, set to suit different |soils, as flinty, 
chalky, &c., or soils in different states 
of culture, as old turf, heath, steep 
banks, Icy, &c. 

ON HARROWS. 

These beneficial implements are of 
various sizes and dimensions. The ob- 
ject of harrowing being both to drag 
out, quicken weeds, ana to coyer the 
seed when sown; it is obvious, that im- 
plements of different sizes are not only 
necessary, but even that these im- 
plements .should be worked in different 
ways, according to the strength and 
condition of the soil on which they are 
employed, and the nature of the work 
to be executed. It may also be re- 
marked, that on rough soils, harrows 
ought to be driven as fast as the horses 
can walk, because their effect is in di- 
rect proportion to the degree of velocity 
with which they are driven. In ordi- 
nary cases, and in every case, where 
harrowing is meant for covering the 
seed, three harrows are the best yoke, 
because they fill up the ground more ef- 
fectually, and leave fewer vacancies 
than wnen a smaller number is em- 
ployed. The harrow-man’s attention, 
at the seed process, should be con- 
stantly directed to prevent these imple- 
ments from riding upon each other, and 
to keep them clear of every impedi ment 
from stones, lumps of earth or clods, 
and quickens or grass roots ; for any of 
these prevents the implement from 
working with perfection, and causes a 
mark or trail upon the surface, always 
impleasing to the eye, and generally 
detrimental to the braird or vegetation 
of the seed. Harrowing is usually 
given in different directions; first y in 
length, then across, and finally , in 
length as at first Careful husband- 
men study, in the finishing part of the 
process, to have the harrows drawn in 
a straight line, without suffering the 
horses to go in zig-zagmanner; and are 
also attentive that the horses enter 
fairly upon the ridge, without making 
a curve at the outset. In some in- 
stances, an excess of harrowing has been 
found very prejudicial to the succeeding 
crop; but it is always necessary to give 
so much as to break the furrows and 
level the surface, otherwise the opera- 
tion is imperfectly performed. 

The harrows most generally used are 
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of an oblong shape, each containing 
twenty tines, five or six inches long be- 
neath the bulls or bars in which they 
are inserted. It is still common for 
every harrow to work separately, and 
though always two, and sometimes three 
harrows are placed together, each of 
them is drawn by its own horse. The 
great objection to this method is, that 
it is scarcely possible upon rough 
ground to prevent the harrows from 
starting out of their place and riding 
on one another. To prevent this incon- 
venience, the exterior bulls of each are 
usually surmounted by a frame of wood, 
raised so high as to protect it from the 
irregular motions of its neighbour ; but 
in many instances they are connected 
by chains, or hinges, or cross bars, 
which is a preferable plan. Another 
objection which is made to the common 
harrow, is, that the ruts made by the 
tines are sometimes too near, and some- 
times too distant from one another. 
The drag may be called a large harrow, 
and the harrow a small drag. Their 
destination, however, is in some respects 
different The drag being weighty and 
strong, and tines large, is employed to 
go over first the fallow or rugged land, 
to tear the large and heavy clods in 
ieces, and loosen the mould which ad- 
eres to them. After the .field or 
ground has lain some time in this state, 
and the sun and air have somewhat pul- 
verized the soil, and withered the grass 
and weeds, then a pair of harrows are 
to follow still further to fine down the 
mould, and to bring up all rubbish to 
the surface, where it lies either to wi- 
ther and be burnt to ashes, as manure 
to the ground, or be carried off to form 
some mix of compost or manure as may 
be most convenient to the farmer. 

Brake drag . — This is a large and 
weighty drag, calculated to work upon 
links newly inclosed and broken up. 
It consists of four square bulls, each 
side five inches, and six feet and a half 
in length. The teeth are seventeen 
inches long, bending forwards like a 
coulter. Four of them are inserted into 
each bull, fixed above with a screw -nut, 
having twelve inches free below, with a 
heel close to the under part of the bull 
to prevent them from being pushed 
back by stones. Chain and screw drag. 
— This is a valuable implement on 
many occasions, and particularly in 
harrowing ridges* Lord SomemillJs 


cart drag . — This is a new invention of 
his lordship’s, wdiich promises to be of 
considerable utility in husbandry. It 
requires only a single horse to work it, 
and is calculated to carry thirty-five 
hundred weight. Harrow with shafts. 
— This implement is used only in the 
drill husbandry, being calculated for co- 
vering the seed deposited in the drills, 
the horse going in the furrow. Jointed 
brake harrow . — This harrow has twenty- 
four teeth, shaped like coulters, and 
standing at about an angle of eighty de- 
grees. By this instrument the land is 
finely pulverized, and prepared for re- 
ceiving the seed from the drill. It re- 
quires four horses in stiff, and two in 
open land. Angular weeding harrow . — 
This is calculated to follow the brake 
when necessary. Curwen's treed har- 
row . — This is the invention of John 
Christian Curwcn, Esq. M.P. of Work- 
ington Hall, Cumberland. It is calcu- 
lated for cleaning w eeds from all crops 
in the drill-husbandry, which it does 
with singular facilitv. The simplicity 
and ease with wdiicli it is worked is a 
great recommendation ; a man and boy 
with one horse being able to clear 
above seven acres of corn per day. 
Quadruple harrow . — This implement 
consists of four distinct harrows linked 
together by chains. It is intended for 
breaking the surface of newly-inclosed 
grounds, where much labour is re- 
quired. Knight's harrow . — This har- 
row is constructed with two joints. The 
angular-sided hinged harrow is one of 
the best implements of the kind, as it 
both operates on the ground w r ith great 
regularity, and is less liable to ride or 
be deranged in turning than the com- 
mon, or the rhomboidal harrow. The 
improved Scotch or rhomboidal harrow 
consists of two harrows joined toge- 
ther, they are generally made heavy or 
light, according to the purpose for 
which they are intended, or the nature 
of the ground on which they are to be 
employed. The grass-seed harrow is 
only a lighter construction of the rhom- 
boidal harrow, or of any other ap- 
proved form. The brake or levelling har- 
row is a valuable implement. It con- 
sists of two frames, tne one triangular, 
and the other oblong. Grafs seed 
harrow for wet weather promises to be 
useful in certain situations, as in a te- 
nacious retentive soil and moist cli- 
mate. Morton's revolving brake harrow 
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is a very powerful implement in strong 
clayey soils infested with couch. The 
only essential implement of the harrow 
kind is the rliomboidal. 

ON ROLLERS. 

The roller is constructed of wood, 
stone or cast-iron, according to con- 
venience, or the purposes for which it 
is to be used. For tillage lands, the 
roller is used to break the lumps of 
earth, and in some cases to press on 
and make firm the ground about newly- 
sown seed, on grass lands it is used to 
compress and smooth the surface, and 
render it better adapted for mowing. 
The common roller is employed for the 
common purposes of reducing soils, 
and for rolling wheat or other crops 
in the spring, and for grass-seeds. The 
parted cast-iron roller was invented to 
remedy the inconvenience experienced 
in the use of the common implement, 
in turning at the ends of ridges or other 
places, where, from their not moving 
upon their axis, but being drawn along 
the surface of the ground, they are 
liable to bear it up, and make depres- 
sions before the cylinder comes again 
into the direct line of draught, and at 
the same time they are not brought 
round without great exertion in the 
team. The spiky or compound roller is 
occasionally employed in working fal- 
lows, or preparing stiff bean-land for 
wheat. The only essential roller for 
general purposes, is the parted cast-iron 
roller, with a scraper and box over. 

ON CULTIVATORS OR GRUBBERS. 

The use of pronged implements , as 
substitutes for the plough, is compara- 
tively of recent invention. They differ 
from the plough, in stirring the soil 
without reversing its surface or altering 
its form; unless, indeed, in some cases 
they tend to even or level inequalities : 
they act both as the plough and harrow 
at the same time ; and on suitable soils, 
and at proper seasons, much more labour 
is effected with less expense of men and 
cattle. Wherever, therefore, lands re- 
quire to be stirred for any purpose, ex- 
cepting that of reversing the surface, or 
laying them into beds or ridges, recourse 
may be had to pronged tillage imple- 
ments, such as we are about to describe. 
The Scotch scarifier, cultivator, or grub- 
ber, is considered one of the best imple- 
ments of this kind, as a substitute for 


the plough. It consists of two strong 
rectangular frames, the one including 
the other, and nine bars mortised into 
the inner one, with eleven coulters, or 
prongs, with triangular sharp-edged 
dipping feet, four cast-iron wheels, and 
tw o handles. All the cutters are fixed 
in these bars except two, which are 
placed in the side beams of the outer 
frame, and may be set to go more or 
less deep, by means of pins and wedges. 
Heir's improved cultivator is a very 
effective implement of this kind, with 
nine coulters or prongs. 1 1 may be set 
to go more or less deep, by raising or 
low ering both the fore and hind wheels. 
Parkinson's cultivator has been found a 
very useful implement, both for stirring 
and cleaning land. llayirarcTs culti- 
vator, or, as it is called, extirpator or 
scalp plough, is used on land already 
ploughed. It pierces about two inches 
deep at each operation. Beatson's cul- 
tivator is recommended by the inventor 
for its lightness; it effects, by reiterated 
application, what is done by the large 
Scotch cultivator at once, by which 
means a saving of power is obtained, 
but with a loss of time as is usual in all 
similar cases. 

ON hoes. 

Of horse-hocs there is a great variety, 
almost every implement-maker having 
his favourite form. They are useful for 
stirring the soils in the intervals be- 
tween row T ed crops ; especially turnips, 
potatoes, and beans. Respecting the 
construction of horse-hoes, it may be 
observed, that soils of different textures 
w ill require to be hoed with shares of 
different forms, according to their hard- 
ness, or mixture of stones, tlint, or gravel. 
The Scotch horse-hoe has three hoes or 
shares, and is drawm by a single horse. 
The Northumberland horse-hoc is of a 
triangular form, and contains three 
coulters, and three hoes, or six hoes, 
according to the state of the soil. Wil- 
kie's horse-hoe, and drill plough , is con- 
sidered an effective implement. The 
mould-boards are taken off when used 
as a horse-hoe ; and the hoes taken off, 
and the mould-boards replaced, when 
earthing up the crops ; thus combining, 
in one implement, a complete horse- 
hoe, and double mould-board plough. 
Blaikie's inverted horse-hoe consists of 
a line of coulters set in a beam, and this 
beam attached to the axle of a pair of 
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common wheels. It hoes several rows 
at once; and instead of being straight, 
the coulters are all curved or kneed, and 
set back to back, so as to include a row 
between each pair. Morton' a universal 
drill plough and harroio answers both 
as a double mould-board, plough, and a 
horse-hoe; is much approved of in the 
culture of drilled crops ; and, with some 
slight attention, it may also be employed 
as a small plough for taking the earth 
from the sides of the ridges. The thistle- 
hoe , or hoe -scythe f is an invention by 
Amos. * It is used,” he says, “ for the 
purpose of cutting over thistles, and 
other injurious weeds in pasture lands.” 
In the execution of the work, it not only 
gTeatly reduces the expense, but exe- 
cutes it in a much closer manner than 
by the common scythe. One man and 
a horse are said to be capable of cutting 
over twenty acres in a clay. 

ON HORSE-RAKES. 

Raking machines are not in very ge- 
neral use; but where corn is mown, they 
are successfully employed in drawing 
together the scattered stalks, and are 
also of great use in hay-making. The 
saving in both cases consists in the sub- 
stitution of animal for manual labour. 
The common , or Norfolk horse-rake , is 
employed for barley and oat crops, and 
also for hay. One man and a horse, 
driven by means of a line or rein, arc 
capable of clearing from twenty to thirty 
acres in a moderate day’s work; the 
grain being placed in regular rows or 
lines across the field, by simply lifting 
up the tool, and dropping the grain 
from the teeth, without the horse being 
stopped. The horse stubble rake is a 
large heavy kind of horse rake, having 
strong iron teeth, fourteen or fifteen 
inches in length, placed at five or six 
inches from each other, and a beam 
four inches square, and eight or ten feet 
in length. In drawing it two horses are 
sometimes made use of, by which it is 
capable of clearing a considerable quan- 
tity of stubble in a short time. The 
couch-grass rake differs little from the 
last, and is employed in fallowing very 
foul lands, to collect the couch-grass or 
other root weeds. Weir’s improved hay 
or com rake is adjusted by wheels, and 
is readily put in and out of gear, by 
means of the handles and bent iron 
stays, rt is drawn by one horse in 
shafts, and is a very effective implement. 


The hay tedding machine , invented about 
1800, by Salmon of Woburn, ha^ been 
found a very useful implement, espe- 
cially in making natural or meadow 
hay, which requires to be so much more 
frequently turned and thinner spread 
out, than liay from clover and rye grass. 
It is drawn by one horse, and, on the 
whole, answers as a tedding machine 
perfectly. In the neighbourhood of 
London, where meadow' hay is so ex- 
tensively made, it is found to produce a 
great saving of labour, and is now 
coming into very general use. 

ON DRILL MACHINES. 

The purpose of these ingenious, but 
often too complicated, machines, is to 
deposit the seed in equidistant row’s on 
a flat surface, on the top of a narrow 
ridge, in the interval between tw r o ridges, 
or in the bottom of a common furrow'. 
Corn, when drilled, is usually sown in 
the first of these w ays, turnips in the 
second, and pease and beans in the third, 
or fourth. Cooke's improved drill and 
horse-hoe , though not the most fashion- 
able, is one of the most useful imple- 
ments of this kind on light dry soils, 
even surfaces, and in dry climates. It 
has been much used in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and many other parts of Eng- 
land. It can be transformed into a 
cultivator, horse-hoe, scarifier, or grub- 
ber; it may also be made to rake corn 
stubbles, or clean land of root-weeds. 
When corn is to be sown in row's, and 
the intervals hoed, or stirred, we know 
of no machine superior to this; and few 
can be made so cheap. But these ad- 
vantages, though considerable in the 
process of drilling, arc as nothing when 
compared with those which arise from 
the use of the horse-hoe, with which 
from eight to ten acres of land may be 
hoed in one day, w ith one man, a boy, 
and one horse, at a trilling expense, in 
a style far superior and more effectual 
than any hand-hoeing whatever ; o/«ve, 
at times and seasons when it is impos- 
sible for the hand-hoe to be used at all. 
The 'Norfolk drill , or improved lever 
drill, is a corn drill on a larger scale 
than Cooke’s, as it sow s a breadth of 
nine feet at once : it is chiefly used in 
the light soils of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
as being more expeditious than Cooke’s, 
hut it also costs about double the sum, 
Cooke's three row corn drill , is the 
large machine in a diminutive form, 
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and is exceedingly convenient for small 
demesne farms, wnere great neatness is 
attended to. It can be used as a culti- 
vator, hoe, rake, &c. like the other. Of 
turnip drills , the best is the improved 
N ortnumberland drill. The roller which 
goes before the seed has two concavi- 
ties, and thus leaves the two ridges in 
the very best form for the seed ; after 
these are sown, two light rollers fol- 
low and cover them. It is drawn by 
one horse, sows two rows at once, 
and seldom requires to be repaired. 
French's turnip drill is the most perfect 
implement of the kind. He invented 
the concavities in the turnip rollers. 
Concave rollers and curved coulters 
may be considered as two of the greatest 
improvements that have been made in 
the machines used in turnip culture, 
since that root Was first cultivated in 
drills. Besides the improvement of the 
concave rollers, this machine is easily 
put in and out of gear by means of a 
lever. It contains two hoppers. The 
seed and manure, when deposited in the 
gutter traced by the coulters, is covered 
by two small flat rollers, as in the 
Northumberland drill. The Northum- 
berland one row turnip drill has two 
wheels, which run in the hollows on 
each side of the drill or ridge to be 
sown; by which means the sower is 
enabled to keep the row exactly in the 
centre of the drill. The ridges are 
previously rolled either by a common 
or concave roller, the latter being pre- 
ferable. A recent improvement in this 
machine is the addition of a hopper, for 
pulverized manure, over which a barrel 
of water might easily be suspended, if 
deemed requisite. Of Bean drills there 
are three kinds, all equally good : one 
for sowing in prepared drills, or after 
the plough, which is pushed by manual 
labour; one attached to a light plough, 
which draws a furrow in prepared soil, 
and sows a row at the same time ; and 
one which can be fixed between the 
handles of any common plough for the 
same purpose. W eii J s expanding bean 
drill t to sow four rows, is affixed to a 
pair of wheels and axle, in the manner 
of Cooke’s drill. The axle which passes 
through the drill boxes has four move- 
able brushes and cylinders, by which 
means any widths, within that of the 
axle, can be given. Where ground is 
prepared and ribbed, and w here there is 
not a Cook’s drill on the premises, this 


machine may be resorted to with con- 
venience. iVeir*s manuring one row 
turnip drill is a remarkable improve- 
ment of the Northumberland imple- 
ment. It has a manure hopper, and a 
seed hopper, the same as the other; but 
the manure, instead of being dropped 
along with the seed, is deposited in a 
deep gutter made by a coulter, which 
goes before ; this manure is covered by 
a pronged coulter, which follows the 
other; next comes the coulter, which 
forms the gutter for the seed : the seed 
is thus deposited about one inch above 
the manure. One roller of the concave 
kind goes before the machine, and an- 
other light one of the common kind 
follows after it; or without attached 
rollers, the drill may be affixed to one 
side of the common roller behind, which 
roller may prepare one drill, and cover 
the seed sown on another course. A 
horse dibbling machine for beans lias 
been invented; but being rather com- 
plicated in its movements, it will re- 
quire considerable simplification before 
it can be recommended. The block 
plough drill is an equiangular triangular 
Dlock, thirty inches to a side, with cast- 
iron scufflcr teeth, and wooden blocks 
slipped over them. A field being laid 
up in ridgelets with this implement, is 
next sown, broad-cast w’ith w’heat and 
bush -harrowed, by which the grain rises 
in rows as accurately as if sown with the 
drill. The drill roller is so contrived as 
to form regular incisions or drills in the 
ground, at proper depths for the seed. 
It is merely a common roller, mostly of 
iron, usually seven feet long, about 
which are put cutting wheels of cast- 
iron, that turn round the common cy- 
linder, each independently of the others, 
which cylinder generally weighs about 
a ton. It is drawn by three or four 
horses abreast, and driven by a man 
elevated behind them : the cutting 
wheels being moveable, may be fixed 
at any distance; but from four to six 
inches is the space commonly allowed. 
The drill watering machine is an imple- 
ment of recent invention. The machine 
consists of a barrel mounted upon a cart- 
frame, which discharges water from a 
ball stop cock, having four mouths, 
which communicate by means of a lea- 
thern hose, w ith four horizontal tubes, 
shut up at the end by a screw, which 
admits of the tube being cleaned. As 
the quantity of w r ater let out by the 
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apertures is less than what is received 
into the tubes, the tubes are always full ; 
by which a regidar discharge is kept up 
from all the apertures at the same time. 
As the machine advances, the streams 
which fall from the first aperture upon 
the plants, is followed up by a stream 
from all the apertures in the tube ; there- 
fore each plant must receive all that is 
discharged from twenty apertures. Sup - 
posing the ban-el to contain two hunched 
gallons, and the tubes to be five feet 
long, the diameter of the tubes three- 
eighths of an inch, and the diameter of 
the apertures in the tubes to be one-six- 
teenth of an inch, tw T o hundred gallons 
will be discharged from eighty such aper- 
tures in two hours and twenty minutes. 


ON THRESHING MACHINES. 

The threshing machine, is the most 
valuable implement in the farmer’s pos- 
session, and one which adds more to the 
general produce of the country than 
any invention hitherto devised. Thresh- 
ing and preparatory machines include 
threshing ana winnow ing machines, and 
smut machines. They are worked by 
horses, w’ater, wind, and, of late, by 
steam, and their powers and dimensions 
are adapted to the various sizes of the 
farms. Water is by far the best power; 
but as that, in many cases, cannot be 
obtained, and as wind and steam are too 
expensive, horses are generally em- 
ployed. Machines thresli cleaner than 
the flail, and one machine will thresh 
more than a great number of labourers 
with Hails. The first effective machine 
upon a large scale, was constructed by a 
Mr. Meikle, in Scotland, in 1786. All 
well constructed threshing mills have 
one winnowing machine, which sepa- 
rates the chaff from the corn before it 
reaches the ground; and a second some- 
times receives it from the first, and gives 
it out ready for market, or nearly so. 
With a powerful machine driven by 
water, corn is said to be threshed and 
dressed at no more expense than must 
be incurred from dressing alone, when 
threshed with the flail. The com is 
more completely detached from the 
straw; and being threshed so much 
more expeditiously than by the flail, a 
good deal of it may be preserved in a 
bad season which w'ould have been 
spoiled in a stack. The specific advan- 
tages of threshing machines may be thus 
enumerated; first, one-tw r entieth part 
more corn is gained from the straw than 


by the old fashioned method; second , 
the work is done more expeditiously; 
third, pilfering is avoided; fourth , the 
grain is less injured; fifth, seed-corn for 
sowing is easily procured from the new 
crops ; sixth, the markets are more rea- 
dily supplied in times of scarcity; se- 
venth, the straw softened by the mill is 
more useful for feeding cattle; eighth , 
if a stack of com be heated, it may be 
threshed in a day, and the grain, if kiln 
dried, will be preserved and rendered 
fit for use; ninth , the threshing mill 
does not break the smut ball; tenth , by 
the same machine the grain may be 
separated from the chaff and small 
seeds, as well as from the straw. The 
advantage that the public would derive, 
if threshing mills were universally em- 
ployed in every case , has been thus esti- 
mated : — 

The number of acres produc- 
ing grain in Great Britain 8,000,000 
The average in quarters, at 

three quarters per acre 20,400,000 
The increased quantity of 
grain produced by thresh- 
ing mills instead of using 
the flail at one-twentieth 
part of the produce - 1,200,000 
The value of that increased 
quantity at 40.s*. per quarter £2,400,000 
The saving in the expense of 

labour at U*. per quarter £ 1,200,000 
The smut machine is the invention of 
Hall, late of Ewell in Surrey, now of 
the Prairai in the United States. It 
resembles that used for dressing flour, 
and consists of a cylinder perforated 
with holes, in the inside of wTiich are a 
number of brushes, which are driven 
round with great rapidity. The w'heat 
infected with smut is put into the cylin- 
der by a hopper, and the constant fric- 
tion occasioned by the rapid motion of 
the brushes, effectually separates the 
smutty grain which is driven out through 
the holes of the cylinder. Hall found 
that it required much more power to 
clean wheat by this machine than to 
dress flour. A machine on this con- 
struction might be a very useful ap- 
pendage to every threshing machine, 
tor the purpose of effectually cleaning 
all wheat intended for seed, or suen 
wheat meant for the market as had 
much smut in it To take the aicns from 
barley, where a threshing machine is 
used, a notched spur, lined on one side 
with plate iron, and just the length of 
the rollers, is fixed by a screw bolt at 
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each end to the inside cover of the 
drum, about the middle of it, so as the 
edge of the notched stick is about one- 
eighth of an inch from the arms of the 
drum as it goes round. It rubs off the 
awns completely. 

ON’ REAPING MACHINES. 

An implement capable of performing 
the process of reaping corn, is yet a 
desideratum in agricultural machinery, 
but which will probably be supplied, at 
least for favourable situations, at no dis- 
tant period. Those w ho remember the 
general opinion, when the threshing- 
machine was first advertised, will not 
be sceptical concerning the success of 
a machine for reaping com though no 
doubt the latter, like as it happened to 
the former, will require many years, 
and many alterations, before it can be 
brought to be completely and generally 
useful. The first reaping-machine is 
thus described. This machine was 
placed in a two-wheel carriage, some- 
what resembling a common cart, but 
the wheels were fixed upon the axle so 
that it revolved along with them. A 
cog-wheel within the carriage, turned a 
smaller wheel at the upper end of an 
inclined axis, and at the lower end of 
this w r as a larger w heel, which gave a 
rapid motion to a pinion fixed upon a 
vertical axis, in the fore-part of the 
carnage, and rather on one side, so that 
it went before one of the wheels of the 
carriage. The vertical spindle descended 
within a few r inches of the surface of 
the ground, and had there a number 
of scythes fixed upon it horizontally. 
This machine w'hen wheeled along, 
would, by the rapid revolution of its 
scythes, cut down a portion of the com 
growing upon the ground over wdiich 
it passed, but having no provision for 
gathering up the com in parcels, and 
laying it in proper heaps it was wholly 
unsuited for reaping. The reaping- 
machine was improved by Mr. Smith, 
of the Deanston cotton works, Perth- 
shire, North Britain, in 1815. A Scotch 
acre (one and a quarter acre English) 
of beans w T as cut down with case in an 
hour and a quarter. The trials made 
with it on w heat, though not extensive, 
were satisfactory, and in reaping oats 
the com w as laid down in the most 
satisfactory manner. It w ill cut about 
an English acre per hour. The cutter 
during the hour must be sharpened 
four times with a common scythe stone. 


A machine costs from thirty to thirty- 
five pounds. If properly managed, it 
will last for many years, requiring a 
new cutter every two or three years, the 
cost of which would be but trifling. The 
most recent attempt at improving the 
reaping-machine is that by Mr. Patrick 
Bell, A. M. His machine was tried at 
Gowrie, in the county of Forfar, in Sep- 
tember, 1829, in cutting down oats, bar- 
ley, and wheat, on ground of uneven 
surface and considerable declivity. It 
is about five feet broad, and conse- 
quently cuts down this breadth of corn 
as it moves onward. The stubble left 
was from three to four inches high, and 
the com cut w'as deposited as tne ma- 
chine advanced in a very regular man- 
ner. It was worked by one horse and 
costs thirty pounds, the w T ork being done 
at about the rate of an imperial acre in 
the hour. In the opinion of the far- 
mers, and others present at this trial, 
this machine w ould come immediately 
into general use, and confer a signal 
benefit on agriculture. 

The Flemish or Hainauit scythe has 
been tried at different times, and recom- 
mended as a better implement for reap- 
ing com than the sickle or scythe in 
common use. A man will cut with this 
instrument two roods, or half an acre a 
day, and the saving has been calculated 
as equal to about one-third of what 
would he required to cut the same crop 
by the sickle now in use. Still, how- 
ever, the most common implement for 
reaping is either the teethedrhook , ra- 
the smooth sickle, sometimes called the 
scythe-hook. It has been disputed which 
of these is preferable. The sickle cuts 
the straw like the scythe, and w’here the 
crops are strong, there can be no doubt 
that the work is performed with much 
less labour, and the crop taken up 
equally clean as by the teethed-book. 
But, where the crop is thin and strag- 
gling, some of the stalks drop to the 
ground as they are cut, instead of being 
gathered and taken up, as they would 
nave been by the teethed-hook. 

chaff-cutter. 

The chaff-cutter is used for cutting 
hay, or straw into fragments, not larger 
than chaff, to facilitate its consumption 
by cattle, there are numerous forms, 
one of the most common is that which 
is so formed that in case of its being 
accidentally broken it may be repaired 
by any common mechanic. The pres- 
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sure of the straw is also capable of 
being regulated with great facility. 
But the great improvement is in having 
applied a special groove instead of the 
endless screw, by which friction is much 
diminished, and the lever may rise to 
any height without putting the machine 
out of work. The tumip-slicer , a tool 
of a similar description, is partially 
used for cutting turnips, which is often 
an advantageous practice, especially in 
feeding sheep of a year old in spring, 
after they have cast their first teeth. 

OX WHEEL-CARRIAGES USED IN HUS- 
BANDRY. 

Waggons, though they may possess 
some advantages over carts in long 
journeys, and when fully loaded, arc in 
fact of no benefit in agriculture, being 
much less convenient for the general 
purposes of a farm, and particularly on 
occasions which require great despatch, 
as in harvesting the crop. Waggons 
constructed in different forms, and of 
various dimensions, arc made use of in 
different districts of the kingdom, and 
mostly without much attention to the 
nature of the roads, or the articles 
which are to be conveyed by them, 
being in general heavy, clumsy, and 
inconvenient. The Gloucestershire wag - 
gon is said to be the best in England. 
By means of a crooked side rail bend- 
ing .archwise over the hind-wheel, the 
bodies or frames of these waggons 
are kept low, without the diameter of 
the wheels being much lessened. The 
bodies are likewise made in proportion 
I o their shallowness, and the wheels run 
six inches wider than those of most 
other waggons, whereby advantages in 
carrying top loads are evidently ob- 
tained. The Berkshire waggon is con- 
structed ou a simple and convenient 
principle, not having the usual height 
or weight of other waggons, while it 
possesses sufficient strength, and is 
easy in the draught. An improve- 
ment suggested is that of leaving the 
space sufficiently deep in the body, or 
bed for the fore- wheels to lock round 
in the shortest curve, as in its present 
construction a great deal of time is lost 
in turning at tne end of the swaths in 
carrying hay and on many other occa- 
sions. liooifs patent waggon is a con- 
trivance whereby the same carriage 
may in a few minutes be changed by 
the driver into two complete tip-carts of 
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the common dimensions, and applicable 
to all the uses of carts in general, or 
into one w aggon, so complete that a 
narrow inspection is necessary to dis- 
tinguish it from a common waggon. It 
costs above five pounds more than two 
ordinary carts. Carts , like other in- 
struments, vary in their forms and 
modes of constructions according to 
the nature and situation of the roads, 
and many other local circumstances, 
but, for the purposes of farming, those 
of the single-horse kind are in gene- 
ral the most advantageous and useful. 
Carts drawn by one or two horses are 
the only farm carriages of some of the 
best cultivated counties, and no other 
are ever used in Scotland. Two-horse 
; carts are still the most common amongst 
farmers in Scotland. 

CAUSES OF THE SUPERIORITY OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE. 

The causes of the superiority of Bri- 
tish farming to that upon the Continent of 
Europe arise, first, From the security of 
property. — In Britain, every man may lie 
said to possess in security, the hill 
fruits of bis industry, and may use and 
appropriate them in any w ay he pleases, 
that is not injurious to his neighbour; 
secondly, Benejicia Inature of the tenures 
under which property is held. — The 
granting of leases by landed pro- 
prietors to their tenants is -mutually 
beneficial ; for as it must always be to 
the interest of the proprietor to have his 
estates well cultivated, so the 'occupier 
of the soil being secured in his occu- 
pancy for a given period, is encouraged 
to improve tne soil to the utmost of bis 
ability; thirdly, The general diffusion of 
wealth , when judiciously and appro- 
priately applied by the farmer, enables 
him to make great improvements which 
the poor farmer is unable to do, al- 
though the latter will cultivate every por- 
tion of the soil to the best of his ability, 
and this he will be compelled to do, 
from a principle of necessity ; fourthly, 
The partial use of machinery and an 
attention to implements of husbandry . 
— Threshing and winnowing machines 
are now in very common use, and like- 
wise machines for breaking and grind- 
ing grain for horse food. Much im- 
provement has likew ise been made in 
the construction of ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, machines for drilling, and in 
carts, w aggons, & c. The machinery and 
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the agricultural implements used in Bri- 
tain are made much stronger than those 
upon the Continent; and perform their 
various operations much more success- 
fully and effectually. This will especially 
apply to threshing machines; fifthly, 
The education bestowed upon farmers 
has greatly improved and enlarged their 
minds, and they are willing now to listen 
to suggestions of improvement, although 
this was not formerly the case. The 
printing-press and the Board of Agri- 
culture have been instrumen tally useful 
in diffusing throughout the land the be- 
neficial effects resulting from the prac- 
tice of experienced agriculturists. In 
proportion to the attention bestowed 
upon the education of farmers may im- 
provement hereafter be expected to ad- 
vance. A man of uncultivated mind 
may hold a plough, or harrow the land 
in a proper manner, but he will not be 
likely to improve the system of cul- 
ture, for it is alw r ays difficult to per- 
suade an uncultivated mind; sixthly, 
The intimate connexion between com and 
grass husbandry has been very bene- 
ficial to British farming. In no coun- 
try, with the exception of Flanders, is 
this union so close as in Britain ; and, 
notwithstanding the invincible preju- 
dices of many landed proprietors against 
the breaking iro of old grass lands, it 
has been satisfactorily proved that al- 
ternate husbandry is the very best 
mode that can be adopted. But the 
practice of alternate husbandry , or of 
pasturage and tillage in their respective 
tumSy cannot generally prevail until 
this absurd but deep-rooted prejudice , 
that old grass lands must not be dis- 
turbed by the plough be totally re- 
moved. The foregoing reasons all 
combine to render the agriculture of 
Britain superior to that upon the Euro- 
pean Continent; and as all ranks and 
classes of men in the community de- 
pend for their subsistence upon the pro- 
duce of the soil. “ The king himself 
being served by the field,” it is the 
bounden duty, as well as interest of the 
whole body politic, to unite in removing 
the causes which obstruct improve- 
ments in agriculture, whatever they 
may be. It seems also to be i incum- 
bent upon a wise and paternal govern- 
ment to enforce by legislative enact- 
ments, the proper cultivation of all 
waste lands, not only for the purpose of 
increasing the quantity ^of com raised, 


but also as the most profitable mode of 
employing a superabundant and starr- 
ing population. The cultivators of the 
soil should be unshackled in their 
operations by restrictive clauses in 
leases, and permitted to till the land 
in the best mode that their experience 
and observation dictate, so as to raise 
the largest and most productive crops 
that the earth will yield. With regard 
to waste landsy it has been wisely ob- 
served, that “ if all of them were pro- 
perly cultivatedy they would be more 
valuable than the. whole of our IVest In- 
dia possessions That one-sixth ftart 
of our own soil should remain unculti- 
vated, w hilst so many millions of money 
have been profusely spent to retain pos- 
session of islands at the distance of 
thousands of miles from our native 
shores, is no proof of the wisdom of the 
legislature. 

ON LEASES. 

Holding land under a lease is a very 
ancient tenure in Britain, although the 
nature and terms of leases have ma- 
terially changed since this kind of 
tenure was first established. Vie ne- 
cessity of the occupier of the soil re- 
taining his farm upon a lease is evi- 
dent, as much time is required and 
much money must be spent to bring a 
farm into proper order. A well-di- 
gested plan will require a long period 
to enable the farmer to carry it into full 
effect. The best land must sometimes 
be laid down with grass, and summer- 
fallowing will be necessary to destroy 
the weeds. A farmer who sets ear- 
nestly to w T ork to improve his farm, 
will find that .almost tw’entv years must 
elapse before he can reap the benefit of 
bis improvements. What security of 
possession then has he, or what incen- 
tive to improve a farm which is only 
rented from year to year, and of which 
he at any time may he dispossessed at 
six months * warning I The very im- 
provements which ne has made may 
induce some covetous ncighlxmr or de- 
signing steward to dispossess him ; but 
if this man held his farm upon a lease 
he would have an inducement to im- 
prove it for his own sake. Leases are 
commonly for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years. The late Lord 
Karnes has suggested the propriety of 
an indefinite or jierpelual lease. Leases 
in Scotland are usually made for 
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twenty-one years, and it was sug- 
gested by nis lordship that leases 
should be renewable after that period 
upon certain terms to be agreed upon 
between the landlord and tenant. It is 
not necessary to specify the particulars 
of these terms, only it may be observed 
generally, that whatever ue the precise 
nature of the terms upon w r hich the 
lease is renewed, they must always be 
such, as will make it quite evident to 
the farmer, that it will be to his own 
personal advantage to improve the farm 
to the utmost of his ability , in such a 
way as to raise the greatest crops . 
Whatever landlord acts upon a prin- 
ciple contrary to this, will sooner or 
later find himself miserably disap - 
pointed. An additional argument in 
favour of long or renewable leases is, 
every farmer knows from experience, 
that the proper manner of cultivating 
land is only to be learned from an in- 
timate acquaintance wdth the nature of 
its soil, and that what is very good ma- 
nagement upon one farm may be very 
bad upon another. This knowledge 
can only be acquired by actual ex- 
perience, and to gain this, time is re- 
quisite. Leases snould not only, in the 
first instance, be made for a term of 
twenty-one years, and renewable upon 
certain specified conditions, but they 
ought to be unrestrictive in their na- 
ture, so as to allow the farmer the be- 
nefit of his skill in cultivating the land 
according to the best of his judgment. 
It is true that these covenants must 
contain certain general rules of ma- 
nagement,* such as keeping the farm 
in good order, to consume all the straw 
raised upon it, and to sell no dung. 
Every good fanner, for his own sake, 
will readily regard these general rules ; 
and in leases of sufficient length, the 
property of the landlord should be pro- 
tected by restricting clauses, for the three 
years previous to their expiration, and 
the occupier of the land should leave a 
proportional quantity of it in grass at 
the expiration of the lease, wdiich must 
specify how the land is to be sown 
down. As the landed proprietor can 
seldom form his own lands to advan- 
tage, it is necessary when he puts them 
under the management of others, to in- 
vest these persons (generally called te- 
nants), with discretionary powers, or, 
in other words, with powers to do every 
thing respecting their cultivation, w hich 


he himself could have done, or how can he 
expect to receive the full natural value 
of his property under the name of rent? 
It is, however, a fact, that in general, pro- 
prietors of land are very reluctant to 
give a discretionary power to the culti- 
vator of the soil, although restrictions 
must ultimately injure the landlord; 
for it is evident, that whilst on the one 
hand the landlord is anxious that his 
estates should be brought into the best 
possible state of cultivation, by which 
their value will be enhanced; so, on 
the other hand, it will be the interest 
of the farmer to make the land he oc- 
cupies as profitable as he can to enable 
him to pay his rent. 


ON THE RENT OP LAND. 

In ancient times , the rent of land con- 
sisted in a certain part of the articles 
produced. In those days both money 
and markets were scarce; but as the 
country increased in prosperity, both 
markets and money became more 
plentiful, and the rent now consists of a 
fixed price in money. Tenants in 
England have other burdens to bear be- 
sides the actual rent paid to the land- 
lord; such as land tax, poor’s rate, 
tithes, road work, church dues, con- 
stables’ dues, &c. These taxes, at the 
present time, together with the high 
I rent of farms, press so heavily upon the 
principal farmers in some villages, as to 
absorb the whole proceeds of their farms , 
leaving nothing for the support of their 
families . In Scotland the taxes upon 
the farmer are lighter. One half of the 
schoolmaster’s salary, one half of the 
poor’s rate, and the commuted value of 
work statuted to be performed on the 
public road; the amount of these is 
trifling, rarely exceeding tw o per cent . 
of the rental/ The greater freedom en- 
joyed by the cultivators of the soil in 
Scotland, and the superiority of that 
system which connects them with the 
landlord, have caused the art of agri- 
culture to advance with greater rapi- 
dity in Scotland than in England. The 
present tithe system in England is uni- 
versally allowed to be very oppressive 
and injurious to the farmer, and, indeed, 
to the nation at large, as it throws a 
great quantity of land out of cultivation. 
Nor does the evil stop here ; but its 
effects are of a very demoralizing na- 
ture, and a most fruitful source of ani- 
mosity, bickering, and bad feeling be- 
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tween the clergy and their parishioners ; 
the former exachng and enforcing the 
< payment with rigour of the very highest 
tithe the law will admit of which in 
some cases is so enormous that the far- 
mers cannot pay it, and actually live in 
terror of and at the mercy of the vicar. 

It cannot, then, be any matter of sur- 
prise, that with high rents, short leases 
filled with restrictive clauses, oppressive 
taxes, and heavy tithes, agriculture 
should be depressed, and that it does 
not flourish as it might and assuredly 
would do if these things were altered 
and ameliorated. During the late war, 
the prices of all kinds of grain were un- 
naturally high; but since the peace of 
1815, there having been no fair propor- 
tion between the rent of land and the 
price of grain, many of the farmers 
have been entirely ruined. The land- 
lords have exacted high rents, the go- 
vernment has oppressed the farmer 
with taxes, and the clergyman with 
tithes, and the farmer thus oppressed 
has trodden down the poor labourer 
“ like mire in the streets. The fact is 
that the proprietor of the soil, the occu- 
pier or tenant, and the labourer em- 
ployed by the latter, have all a mutual 
interest , and whenever they are all 
brought to understand this, and act ac- 
cordingly, then will agriculture flourish. 

agricultural zoology. 

Though horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
and swine, are of equal importance to 
the British farmer with com crops, yet 
we have few treatises concerning these 
animals, compared with the immense 
number that have been written on the 
management of arable lands, or the 
crops produced upon them. 

Whether tins difference of attention 
proceeds from an erroneous preference 
of the plough, or whether it is owing 
to the ignorance of agriculturists re- 
specting the properties of live stock, we 
snail not stop to consider. The fact is, 
however, as wc have stated it ; though, 
according to the present improved sys- 
tem of forming, there is such a con- 
nexion between the cultivation of the 
ground and the breeding, rearing, and 
fattening of domestic animals, that the 
one cannot be neglected without injury 
to the other. 

Though so little lias been written 
concerning thej domestic animals of 
Britain, it deserves to be remarked, 


that the improvement of those animals 
has not been neglected ; on the con- 
trary, it has been studied like a sci- 
ence, and carried into execution with 
the most sedulous attention and dex- 
terity. We wish it could be stated, that 
one half the care had been applied to 
the selecting and breeding of wiieat and 
other grains, which has been displayed 
in selecting and breeding the best pro- 
portioned and most kindly feeding 
sliecp. A comparison cannot, however f 
be made with the slightest degree of 
success; the exertion of the sheep- 
farmers having, in every point of view, 
far exceeded wiiat has been done by the 
renters of arable land. Even with 
cattle, considerable improvement lias 
taken place. With horses, those of the 
racing kind excepted, there has been 
but little improvement; and as to swine, 
an animal of great benefit to the for- 
mer, in consuming offal w hich would 
otherwise be of no value, very little im- 
provement lias been effected in the dif- 
ferent breeds. 

Equtjs cabullus (the wild and do- 
mestic horse). Distinguished by a long 
flowing mane , and the tail wholly co- 
vered with long hairs. — This generous 
and serviceable creature possesses the 
courage of the lion, the fleetness of the 
deer, the strength of the ox, and the 
docility of the spaniel; by his aid men 
become more acquainted with each 
other; lie not only bears us through 
foreign climes, but likew ise labours in 
the culture of our soil, draws our 
burdens and ourselves, carries us for 
our amusement and our exercise, and 
both in the sports of the field and on the 
turf, exerts himself with an emulation 
that evinces how eagerly ambitious lie 
is to please and to gratify the desires of 
his master. He is lively and high-spi- 
rited, yet gentle and tractable, vigorous 
and active, keen and ardent in his ex- 
ertions, yet firm and persevering. He 
seems equally qualified for all the dif- 
ferent purposes for which men can wish 
to employ him; be submits peaceably 
to the draught, exults in the race, dis- 
dains every obstacle in bunting, and on 
the road advances cheerfully with his 
master, for whom he conceives the at 
tachment of a companion. He is both 
our slave and our guardian ; he gives 
profit to the poor, and pleasure to the 
rich ; in our health he forwards our 
concerns, and in our sickness lends bis 
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willing assistance for our recovery. 
This tine, this spirited animal, partici- 
pates witli man the toils of the cam- 
paign, and the glory of conquest; pene- 
trating and undaunted he views dangers 
and braves them, accustomed to the din 
of arms, regards it with enthusiasm, seeks 
it with ardour, and seems to vie with his 
master in his animated efforts to meet 
the foe with intrepidity, and to conquer 
every thing that opposes itself to his 
matchless courage. In war he performs 
every evolution with the utmost dexte- 
rity, and displays a degree of ardour for 
battle which the courage even of the 
bravest soldier cannot excel. 

u The glory of his strength is ter- 
rible. He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength ; he gocth on 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh 
at fear and is not affrighted ; neither 
tnmeth he back from the sword; the 
quiver rattleth against him — the glitter- 
ing spear and shield. He Swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage, 
neither belie veth he that it is the sound 
of the trumpet. He saith among the 
trumpets Ha! Ha! and he smelletli flic 
battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting.” 

But for the domestication and ser- 
vices of the horse, we should have 
yet been far behind in civilization ; 
and, without him, our luxuries would 
have been greatly limited. By Ills aid 
the labour of inland agriculture is much 
lessened, commercial intercourse is fa- 
cilitated, and mankind transported with 
speed to distant parts. 

Of all other animals, the form of the 
horse is the most perfect and elegant, 
and highly adapts him for speed; while 
his pliability of physical organization, 
and nis extreme docility of disposition, 
render him a willing and obedient servant 
of man. Daubenton remarks, that of all 
animals the horse seems the most beau- 
tiful; the noble largeness of his form, 
the glossy smoothness of liis skin, the 
graceful ease of his motions, and the 
exact symmetry of his shape, have 
taught us to regard him as the first, 
and as the most perfectly formed ; and 
yet, what is extraordinary enough, if 
we examine him internally, his struc- 
ture will be found the most different 
from that of man, of all other quadru- 
peds whatsoever. As the ape ap- 
proaches us the nearest in internal con- 
formation, so the horse is the most re- 


mote — a striking proof that there may 
he oppositions of beauty, and that all 
grace is not to be referred to one stand- 
ard. Horses have been so long known 
in a domestic state, and their useful qua- 
lities have caused them to be diffused 
so generally over the globe, that it is 
impossible to discover with any degree 
of certainty, of what country they were 
originally natives. 

The period is not known at which the 
horse was first domesticated. He is 
mentioned by the old writers, and it is 
probable that his subjugation was 
nearly coeval with the earliest state of 
society. 

The first breaking of the horse for 
riding is attributed by some authors to 
the Lapithae, a people of Thessaly, and 
is thus described by Virgil in his third 
Gcorgic : — 

“ Hold Erichthonius was the first who joind 
Four horses for the rapid race design’d, * 

And o’er the dusty wheels presiding sate ; 

The Lapitlm! to chariots add the state 

Of hits and bridles; taught the Btued to bound. 

To run the ring, and trace the mazy round ; 

To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know, 

T’ obey the rider, and to dare the foe . 1 ” 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
among authors as to the period when 
men first began to mount horses, for the 
purpose of riding. From the writings 
of Homer, we must conclude that horses 
were ridden long before his time, for, in 
a metaphor, in the fifteenth book of the 
Iliad, he compares the strength of Ajax, 
bounding from ship to ship, to that of a 
horseman on a strong steed. 


“ Nor fights, like others, fixed to certain stands, 
Hut looks a moving tower above the hands; 
High on the decks, with vast gigantic stride. 
The godlike hero stalks from side to side. 

]/<>, when a horseman, from the watery mead 
(Skilled in the manage of the bounding steed), 
Drhes four fair coursers, practised to obey. 

To some great city through the public way. 

Safe in his art, as side by side they run, 

He shifts his seat, and vaunts from one to one ; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies ; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes.” 


It is quite evident that horses were 
not useu for riding till long after the 
period that they were harnessed in war 
chariots. Sir Gore Ousclcy mentions, 
in his Travels through Persia and va- 
rious Countries of the East , that he ex- 
amined all the relics of antiquity to be 
found among the ruins of Persepolis, 
from which he drew a conclusion, whii ‘ 
is at once interesting, and in some 
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sure confirmatory of the opinion above 
noticed, that the horse had l>een gra- 
dually subdued. He says, “ There are 
no figures mounted on horseback, al- 
though some travellers have mentioned 
horsemen among these sculptures. One 
would think that the simple act of 
mounting on a horse’s back would na- 
turally have preceded the use of wheel- 
carriagesand their complicated harness ; 
yet no horsemen are found at Perse- 
polis; and we know Homer’s horses 
are represented in chariots, from which 
the warriors sometimes descended to 
combat on foot, but the poet has not 
described them as fighting on horse- 
back. The absence of mounted figures 
might authorise an opinion that these 
sciuptures had been executed before the 
time of Cyrus, whose precepts and ex- 
ample first inspired the Persians with a 
love of equestrian exercises, of which, 
before his time they were wholly ig- 
norant.” 

The varieties of the domestic horse 
vary exceedingly in different countries. 
The Persian horses have always been 
famous for beauty, vigour, fire, and other 
eminent qualities, and so celebrated 
that their very name, in the language of 
the country, signifies what may be ren- 
dered by the word, “ wind foot,” a term 
emphatically expressive of their swift- 
ness. The ancient Persians were so 
fond of their horses, and thought the 
act of managing them so becoming and 
necessary a duty, that they taught their 
children to ride at the age of five years, 
as Herodotus relates. The Parthians 
were very eminent for the skill with 
which they managed their horses, and 
their manner of fighting upon them. 
They are described as having such dex- 
terity and suppleness of body, and such 
a command over their horses, that they 
could turn themselves round upon their 
backs with such readiness, as to be able 
to draw their bows with the surest aim, 
and wound their enemies even whilst 
they were flying from them; this man- 
ner of fighting being peculiar to them. 
The Arabian horses are reckoned by far 
the best ; and the solicitude with which 
the Arabs preserve their horses pure 
and unmixea, is remarkable. The care 
with which they are nurtured, and the 
skill displayed in their equestrian ma- 
nagement, are no less admirable. None 
butstallionsof the finest form and purest 
blood are allowed access to their mares, 


which is never permitted but in the pre- 
sence of a professional witness or public 
officer, who attests the fact, records the 
name, and signs the pedigree of each. 
The Barbary horses are descended from 
the Arabians, and much esteemed. 
Jackson mentions one very fleet va- 
riety, used for hunting the ostrich, and 
fed entirely on camel’s milk. 

The British varieties of saddle horse* 
may be reduced to the racer, the hun- 
ter, the improved hack, the old English 
road horse, the galloway, and the pony. 
The race horse is descended nearly in a 
direct line from the Arabian, the Per- 
sian, and the Barb. In an agricultural 
point of view, this celebrated breed 
might at first sight appear of little im- 
portance ; but it is probable, that to the 
amusement afforded by it to the rich 
and powerful, wc arc indebted for the 
principal improvements in every other 
variety of this most valuable animaL 
The accounts on record, of feats per- 
formed by some of our horses on 
the turf, are truly astonisliing. Bay 
Mahon ran at York four miles in 
seven minutes and forty-three seconds. 
Childers, known by the name of the Fly- 
ing Cliildcrs, moved through a space 
equal to 82 feet and a half in a second. 
After these, Eclipse, and others, have 
contributed to keep up the reputation 
of the English racer. The hunter is a 
happy combination of the speed of tlie 
Arabian, with the durability of the na- 
tive horse ; more extended m form, but 
framed on the same principles, he is 
able to carry a considerable weight 
through heavy grounds, with a swift- 
ness and perseverance astonishing to 
the natives of every other country. 
The improved hackney is derived, like 
the former, from a judicious mixture of 
the blood-breed with the native horse,but 
exliibiting a greater proportion of the 
latter. In the hackney, we look parti- 
cularly to the fore parts, to see that 
they are high and well placed; that the 
head is not heavy, nor the neck disnro- 
portionably long or short; that the legs 
stand straight and that the elbows turn 
out; and although a perfect conforma- 
tion in the hinder parts is necessary to 
the hackney, it is in some measure 
subordinate to the same perfection in 
the fore parts; whereas, in the racer 
and hunter, but particularly in the 
former, the form of the hinder is even 
of more consequence than that of the 
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fore parts. The old English road horse 
is now nearly extinct; it is probable 
that it originally sprang from a judi- 
cious culture from horses of Norman, 
German, or Flemish extraction. Nei- 
ther is it at all impossible, that in the 
more fertile parts of the island, an origi- 
nal breed existed of considerable power 
and bulk. The u scythed chariots 
drawn by fiery steeds’* of the ancient 
Britons struck terror even into Ca;sar’s 
legions. The old English road horse 
possessed great power, with short 
joints, a moderate shoulder, elevated 
crest, with legs and feet almost invaria- 
bly good. The Irish road horse or hunter 
is an excellent breed. With similar 
properties to the old English road horse 
and but of an improved form, with great 
acquired aptitude for leaping, it gained 
the name of the Irish hunter. As 
roadsters, these horses have ever proved 
valuable, uniting durability, ease, and 
safety, with extreme docility. In form 
they may be considered as affording a 
happy mixture of an improved hack 
with our old English roadster. 

The fVelch horse bears a near resem- 
blance, in point of size and hardiness, to 
the best of the native breed of the high- 
lands of Scotland, and other hilly coun- 
tries in the north of Europe. It is too 
small for the present two-horse ploughs, 
but few horses are equal to them for 
enduring fatigue on the road. “ I well 
remember one,” says Mr. Culley, “ that 
I rode for many years, which, to the 
last, would have gone upon a pavement 
by choice, in preference to a softer road.” 
A little horse, of much the same size 
with the former, or rather larger, called 
a galloway, from its being found chiefly 
in that province of Scotland, is now 
become very rare, the breed having 
been neglected from its unfitness for the 
present labours of agriculture. The 
true galloways are said to resemble 
the Spanish horses ; and there is a tra- 
dition, that some of the latter, who es- 
caped from one of the vessels of the 
Armada wrecked on the coast of Gallo- | 
way, were allowed to intermix with the ; 
native race. Such of this breed as have 
been preserved in any degree of purity, 
are of a light bay or brown colour, with 
black legs, and are easily distinguished 
bv the smallness of their head, and the 
cleanness of their bone. 

Dr. Anderson gives the following de- 


scription of this variety “ There was 
once a breed of small elegant horses in 
Scotland, similar to those of Ireland and 
Sweden, and which were known by the 
name of galloways, the best of which 
sometimes reached the height of four- 
teen hands and a half. One of this 
description I possessed, it having been 
bought for my use when a boy. In 
point of elegance of shape, it was a 
perfect picture, and in disposition was 
gentle and compliant. It moved almost 
with a wish, and never tired. I rode 
this little creature for twenty-five years, 
and, twice in that time, I rode one hun- 
dred and fifty miles at a stretch, without 
stopping except to bait, and that not for 
above an hour at a time. It came in at 
the last sta#c with as much ease and 
alacrity as it travelled the first I could 
have undertaken to have performed, on 
this beast, when it was in its prime, 
sixty miles a day for a twelvemonth 
running, without any extraordinary ex- 
ertion.” 

In 1814, a gallow ay performed a feat 
of greater magnitude than anything 
mentioned by Dr. Anderson. He started 
from London along with the Exeter 
mail, and notwithstanding the numerous 
changes of horses, and the very rapid 
driving of the mail, he reached Exeter 
a quarter of an hour before it — thus 
performing the astonishing distance of 
one hundred and seventy-two miles, at 
an average of about nine miles an hour. 
The experiment was of the most brutal 
kind, and was fatal to tne farther energy 
of this fine animal, which, with good 
treatment, might have been long an 
invaluable servant. Twelve months 
after this astonishing feat, he was seen 
spavined, wind-galled, and ring-boned, 
exhibiting a picture ofthe utmost wretch- 
edness, brought on by the barbarous in- 
humanity o f man . 

The still smaller horses of the High- 
lands and Isles of Scotland, are distin- 
guished from larger breeds by the 
several appellations of Highland ponies, 
Skeltons , and in Gaelic of Garrons or 
Gearrons. They are reared in great 
numbers in the Hebrides or Western 
Isles, where they are found in the 
greatest purity. The highland horse is 
sometimes only nine, and seldom twelve 
hands high, excepting in some of the 
southern of the Hebrides, where the 
size has been raised to thirteen or four* 
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teen hands, by selection and better 
feeding. The common colours arc bay, 
gray, and black ; the last is the favourite 
colour. The ponies of the highlands of 
Scotland, although very hardy, from 
being seldom kept in a stable, even in 
the winter season, are cross-made ani- 
mals of a small size, and much inferior, 
in point of appearance and action, to 
the galloway, so long the boast of Scot- 
land. They have large heads and long 
backs ; their legs short, standing consi- 
derably lower before than behind, which 
gives them a most unpleasant action 
and rough trot. The only w ay in which 
they can be comfortably ridden is at an 
amble. They can go considerably faster 
up a gentle acclivity than on level 
grouna, and are very serviceable in the 
higher mountainous countries, being 
sure-footed, and extremely cautious what 
road they pursue. The Rev. Mr. Hall, 
in his Travels through Scotland , gives 
the following illustration of this fact. 
“ When these animals come to any 
boggy piece of ground, they first put 
their nose to it, and then pat on it in a 
peculiar way with one of their fore-feet ; 
and from the sound and feeling of the 
ground, they know whether it will bear 
tnem. They do the same with ice, and 
determine in a minute whether they will 
proceed.” 

The varieties of draught horses were 
originally as numerous as the districts 
in which they were bred, each having 
its favourite breed ; but since the inter- 
course among farmers and breeders 
has been greater, those in common use 
arc so mixed as to render it difficult to 
determine of what variety they partake 
the most. At present the principally 
esteemed draugnt horses are the Suffolk 
punch, the Cleveland bay, the black, 
and the Lanark or Clydesdale. The 
native breeds of draught horses are 
much too small for the purpose of agri- 
cultural draught, as now conducted; but 
by cultivation, the improved breeds 
pointed out, have furnished such ani- 
mals as are required of them. In a 
horse for the plough , strength and agi- 
lity are required. It is not size that 
confers strength, the largest horses 
being soonest worn out; a dash of blood 
therefore is not disadvantageous. A 
quick step, an easy movement, and a 
good temper, are qualities of the great- 
est importance to a working horse, and 


the possession of them is of more im- 
portance than big 1 wines, long leg&, and 
a lumpy carcase. To feed well also La 
a property of great value. If straight 
in the back, and not over short, high in 
the ribs, and with hocks close and round, 
the animal, is generally hardy, and 
capable of undergoing a great deal of 
fatigue, without lessening his appetite 
or impairing his w orking powers. The 
form of a horse peculiarly adapted to the 
labours of agriculture , has been thus 
described : — “ His head should be as 
small as the proportion of the animal 
will admit; his nostrils expanded, and 
muzzle fine ; his eyes cheerful and pro- 
minent; his ears small, upright, and 
placed near together; his necx rising 
out from between his shoulders, with 
an easy tapering curve ; must join grace- 
fully to the head ; his shoulders being 
well thrown back, must also go into his 
neck (at w hat is called the points) un- 
perceived, which perhaps facilitates the 
going much more than the narrow 
shoulder; the arm or fore-thigh should 
be muscular, and, tapering from the 
shoulder, meet with a fine, straight, 
sinewy, bony leg; the hoof circular, 
and wide at the heel; his chest deep, 
and full at the girth ; liis loin or fillets 
broad and straight, and body round; 
his hips or hocks by no means wide, 
but quarters long, and tail set on so as 
to be nearly in the same right line as 
his back; his thighs strong and mus- 
cular; his legs clean and tine-boned; 
his leg-bones not round, but what is 
called lathy or flat” The black cart 
horse , bred in the midland counties of 
England, is better suited for drays and 
waggons than for the common opera- 
tions of a farm. The present system of 
farming requires horses of more mettle 
and activity, better adapted for tra- 
velling, and more capable of enduring 
fatigue. This variety is understood to 
have been formed, or at least brought 
to its present state, by means of stallions 
and mares imported from the low coun- 
tries, though there appears to be some 
difference in the accounts that have 
been preserved, in regard to the places 
from whence they were brought, and 
the persons who introduced them. The 
resent improved sub-variety of this 
reed, took its rise from six Zealand 
mares, sent over from The Hague by 
Lord Chesterfield, during his embassy at 
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that court, furnishing those grand teams 
we see in the coal, flour, and other heavy 
carts and waggons about London, where 
the immense weight of the animal’s 
body assists his accompanying strength 
to move the heaviest loads. The Cleve- 
land bays, which ow e some of their most 
valuable properties to crossings with 
the race-horse, have been long cele- 
brated as one of the best breeds in the 
island, but they have somewhat dege- 
nerated of late. A great many of these 
horses are bred in Yorkshire; the farm- 
ers of which county are remarkable for 
their knowledge of every thing that 
relates to this species of live stock. 
For activity and hardiness this breed 
is very remarkable. Some capital 
hunters have been produced by put- 
ting full -bred stallions to mares of 
this sort, but the chief object latterly 
has been to breed coach-horses, and 
such as have sufficient strength for a 
two-horse plough. Three of these 
horses draw a ton and an half of coals, 
travelling sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours, without any other rest than two 
or three baits upon the road, and they 
frequently perform this labour four times 
a week. The Suffolk punch is a very 
useful animal for rural labour. Their 
merit seems to consist more in consti- 
tutional hardiness than true shape. 
Their colour is mostly yellowish, or sor- 
rel, with a white ratch, or blaze on their 
faces, the head large, ears wide, muzzle 
coarse, fore-end low, back long, but 
very straight, sides flat, shoulders too 
far forward, hind-quarters middling, 
but rather high about the hips, legs 
round and short in the pasterns, deep 
bellied and full in the flank ; here, per- 
haps, lies much of the merit of these 
horses ; for we know, from observation 
and experience, that all deep-bellied 
horses carry their food long, and conse- 
quently are enabled to stand longer and 
harder days* works. However, it is 
certain that these horses do perform a 
surprising deal of work in a day. It is 
well known that the Suffolk and Noiv 
folk farmers plough more land in a day 
than any other people in the island, and 
these are the kind of horses every 
where used in those districts. The 
Clydesdale horse lias long been in high 
repute in Scotland, and the north of 
England, and for the purposes of the 
fanner is probably equal to any other 
breed in Britain. Of the origin of this 


race various accounts have been given, 
but none of them so clear, or so well 
authenticated as to merit any notice. 
They have this name, not because they 
are bred only in Clydesdale, or Lanark- 
shire, for the same description of 
horses is reared in the other western 
counties of Scotland, and over all that 
tract which lies between the Clyde and 
the Forth; but, because the principal 
markets at which they are sold, Lanark, 
Carnavath. Rutherglcn, and Glasgow, 
are situated in that district, where they 
are also preserved in a state of greater 
purity than in most other parts. They 
are rather larger than the Suffolk 
punches, and the neck is somewhat 
longer, their colour is black, brown, or 
gray, and a white spot on the face is 
esteemed a mark of beauty. The 
breast is broad, shoulders thick, the 
blades nearly as high as the chine, and 
not so much thrown backwards as in 
road-horses, the hoof round, usually of 
a black colour, and the heels wide, the 
hack straight and broad, but not too 
long ; the hocks visible, but not promi- 
nent, and the space between them and 
the ribs short, the tail heavy and well 
haired, the thighs meeting each other 
so near as to leave oidy a small groove 
for the tail to rest on. One most valua- 
ble property of this breed is that they 
are remarkably good horses to draw, 
and very rarely turn restive. 

ON THE BREEDING AND REARING OV 
HORSES. 

Unfortunately, much less attention 
has been paid to breeding horses than 
to breeding cattle or sheep, although a 
pound of horse-flesh is worth two of 
that of any other stock, and it costs 
just as much to breed a bad horse as a 
good one. Some judgment is generally 
exercised with regard to the stidlion, but 
breeders frequently employ ill-formed 
worthless marcs merely because they are 
unfit for any other purpose than bring- 
ing a foal; this, however, is reprobated 
by the best writers upon agriculture. In 
districts where the breeding of horses 
is carried on upon a large scale and a 
regular plan, the breeding of stallions 
forms a separate branch, and is con- 
fined, as in the case of bulls and rams, 
to a few eminent breeders. In choosing 
the parents , or stallion and mare, re- 
gard must be had to the kind of stock 
! desired to he bred. Whatever may be 
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the particular purpose of the breed, a 
stallion ought first to possess all the gene- 
ral properties of a good horse and next 
the characteristic criteria of the desired 
stock. The produce, whether male or 
female, much more frequently acquires 
and retains the form, make, marks, and 
disposition of the size than the dam. 
On this account, stallions with the least 
appearance of disease, blemish, or bodily 
defect of any kind, where there is the 
slightest probability of its being trans- 
mitted to the offspring, should be re- 
jected as improper. Provided the pa- 
rents are free from hereditary infirmi- 
ties, disorders which arise from acci- 
dent are of no consequence. The gene- 
ral properties required in a breeding 
mare are a good snape, a gentle dispo- 
sition, a large carcase, conformably to 
her height, and belly well let down: she 
must be perfectly free from all sorts of 
blemishes and defects. The mare which 
is intended to supply draught colts 
should be large limbed, close jointed, 
short docked, wide chested, home ribbed, 
with a capacious body ; her eyes good, 
and her nostrils large and open ; in dis- 
position she ought to be gentle and 
tractable, of a constitution healthy, and 
vigorous, free from any blemishes either 
hereditary or acquired. The horse 
should be bold and spirited, well made, 
and of a kind disposition; his consti- 
stution should be strong, his temper 
good, and in short ought not to be con- 
taminated with diseases or vice of any 
kind. The age at which horses should 
be allowed to breed is not determined by 
practice, but is made to depend upon the 
state of maturity to which the animals 
are advanced. It seems, however, rea- 
sonable that they should have obtained 
their full strength. The stallion should 
be four years old and the mare five. 
Three months before a stallion is put to 
mares , he should be well fed with good 
oats, pease or beans, and a little hay, a 
good quantity of wheat-straw, regularly 
watered, and have long continued walk- 
ing exercise, every day, but not over- 
heated. The usual season for the gene- 
rative process is from the beginning of 
April to July, but the month of June is 
considered the best season in this coun- 
try. A mare goes eleven months and a 
few days with foal, and the great object 
is for her to foal in warm weather, and 
when there is plenty of grass. An early 
colt is always to be preferred to one that 


falls late in the season. At the season 
of parturition there should be a suitable 
supply of food for the mother and young 
In breeding horses on a large scale , it b 
easy to contrive, so that all the foal* 
may be brought forth at a time when 
there is plenty of grass. About the end 
of May put all the mares into an enclo- 
sure, capable of feeding them, as long 
as the stallion is to be with them or 
that they are in season. In this enclo- 
sure, all the mares those which are bar- 
ren as well as others are to be put The 
stallion’s hind shoes are to be taken of. 
but the fore shoes should be left on or 
tips to preserve his feet At first it 
may be proper to have a bridle on him, 
but having been put to one or two 
mares he may then be turned loose. A 
little lodge should be built up in some 
part of the enclosure, and pease, beans, 
oats, bread, &c., put into the manger 
that the horse may retire from the heat, 
and eat what he likes best Breeding 
mares are usually worked through the 
greater part of the year , until a week 
or two before foaling, and during the 
summer season when giving suck to the 
young foal. This working appears to 
be an improper and unprofitable prac- 
tice. In the mountains of W ides, om 
in the Highlands of Scotland , the breed- 
ing mares are never worked during t the 
summer. They are driven to the mils 
and mountains at the close of the bar- 
ley-seed season, where they remain un- 
til the inclemency of the season forces 
them to return for shelter, but the 
scanty subsistence they find, and the 
dampness and coldness of the xilimatc 
greatly deteriorate the value of the 
mares and their offspring. The greater 
number of horses are bred in situation 
where a small portion of arable land is 
attached to farms, chiefly occupied witn 
cattle or sheep, or where the farms arc 
so small as not to afford full and con- 
stant employment to the number oi 
i horses that must be kept on the fan® 5 * 
Breedvig mares are, however, evidently 
unable to endure the fatigue of conston 
labour for some months before and am* 
parturition. During the first winter* 
foals are fed on hay with a little 
but should not be constantly confined 
the stable, for even where there is 
thing in the fields to feed them, exerejs 
out of doors is favourable to their beam** 
Rearing includes the treatment of t 
foal tilt it is fit to work, or to be put m 
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training for use, and also the treatment 
of the mother till she has weaned her 
foal. In regard to the treatment of the 
mare till she has weaned her foal, . — In 
England and the improved parts of 
Scotland, a mare having foaled, is 
turned, together with the foal, into a 
pasture field, and is allowed two or 
three weeks before she is again worked, 
either in plough or cart, the foal being 
allowed to suck at pleasure during the 
time. After a few weeks rest, she is 
worked again in the usual manner, the 
foal being commonly shut up during 
the hours the mare is worked. In 
Yorkshire, Scotland, and other English 
counties, after the colt is a few weeks 
old, and has renuired strength and 
agility enough to follow its mother, it is 
allowed to attend her in the field during 
the hours of labour, and to suck oc- 
casionally. The colt thus has sufficient 
exercise, the mother’s milk does not 
become heated; the young animal be- 
comes hardy, loses all timidity, and af- 
terwards is more easily broken. The 
foals usually suck from the time of their 
birth until Michaelmas or about six 
months, when they are weaned or cease 
from sucking. The training of cart 
and plough horses commences with 
taming before they are a year old, 
with walking and rubbing them down 
in the stable when they are two, and 
with training them to work when they 
are of three years’ growth ; they should 
be placed under the charge of a very 
steady careful servant, who will teach 
them to back and go into the shafts. 
They ought not, however, to be made 
to draw any other than a very light 
empty cart till their fourth or fifth year, 
nor oim ht they to be put into the shafts 
of a tlireshing machine before their 
fifth year. The first work to which an 
agricultural horse may be applied is 
harrowing; but this, during trie fourth 
year, only half a day at a time, or with 
a light narrow the whole day. Next 
he may be put to plough with similar 
care and caution in regard to strength. 

The first breaking of the horse should 
only l>e intrusted to persons of mild dis- 
positions, as it is by kind and patient 
treatment alone that we can hope to 
succeed in rendering this valuable 
animal truly useful and docile ; for al- 
though force may produce obedience, 
it wul be found, as with man himself, 
that so soon as fear is removed, and the 


animal has discovered its own strength, 
revenge will generally follow. I have 
no doubt but in nine cases out of ten, 
where horses betray furious or stubborn 
tempers, that these have been produced 
from the cruelty or ignorance of their 
first trainers. The horse is an animal 
of great intelligence; but every thing 
addressed to his perceptions should be 
clear, short, and distinct, for he is inca- 
pable of following a train of spoken lan- 
guage. Few words delivered with pre- 
cision, accompanied by caresses and 
gentle treatment, will be found more ef- 
fectual than any other course. 

With regard to the management of horses 
in harness in Germany , perhaps the most 
striking feature to English eyes is, that 
the Germans intrust these sensible ani- 
mals with the free use of their eyes. 
“ As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are 
often apt to term it, ‘lazy,’ they see the 
postilion threaten them with his whip, 
they know perfectly well the limits of 
his patience, and tnat after eight, ten, 
or twelve threats, there will come a 
blow. As they travel along, one eye is 
always shrewdly watcliing the driver : the 
moment he begins his slow operation of 
lighting his pipe, they immediately 
slacken their pace, know ing as well as 
Archimedes could have proved, that he 
cannot strike fire and them at the same 
time; every movement in the carriage 
they remark; and to any accurate ob- 
server who meets a German vehicle, it 
must often be perfectly evident that the 
poor horses know ana feel, even better 
than himself, that they are drawing a 
coachman, three bulky baronesses, their 
man and their maid, and that to do this 
on a hot summer’s day is no joke.” 
Now, what is our method? “ In order 
to break in the animal to draught, we 
put a collar round his neck, a crupper 
under his tail, a pad on his back, a strap 
round his belly, with traces at his sides, 
and, lest he should see that, though 
these things tickle and pinch, they have 
not power to do more, the poor intelli- 
gent creature is blinded with blinkers, 
and in this fearful state of ignorance, 
with a groom or two at his nead, and 
another at his side, he is, without his 
knowledge, fixed to the pole and splin- 
ter-bar of a carriage. If he kicks, even 
at a fly, he suddenly receives a heavy 

E unishment which he does not compre- 
end; something has struck him and 
has hurt him severely; but as fear mag- 
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trifles all danger, so, for aught we know 
or care, he may fancy that the splinter- 
bar which has cut him is some hostile 
animal, and expect, when the pole 
bumps against his legs, to be again as- 
sailed in that direction. Admitting that 
in time he gets accustomed to these phe- 
nomena — becoming, what we term, 
steady in harness — still, to the last hour 
of his existence, he does not clearly un- 
derstand what it is that is hampering 
him, or what is that rattling noise, which 
is alw r ays at his heels : — the sudden sting 
of the whip is a pain with which he gets 
but too well acquainted, yet the * unde 
derivator* of the sensation he cannot 
explain — he neither knows when it is 
coming, nor what it comes from. If 
any trifling accident, or even irregula- 
rity occurs — if any little harmless strap 
which ought to rest upon his back hap- 
pens to fall to Iris side — the unfortunate 
animal, deprived of his eyesight, the 
natural lanterns of the mind, is instantly 
alarmed; and though from constant 
heavy draught he may literally, without 
metaphor, be on his last legs, yet if his 
blinkers should happen to fall oil*, the 
sight of his own dozing master, of his own 
pretty mistress, and of his own fine yel- 
low chariot in motion, would scare him 
so dreadfully, that off lie probably 
would start, and the more they all pur- 
sued him the faster would; he fly ! 1 am 
aware that many of my readers, espe- 
cially those of tfie fairer sex, will feel 
disposed to exclaim, Why admire Ger- 
man horses? Can there be any in crea- 
tion better fed or warmer clothed 
than our own? In black and silver har- 
ness, arc they not ornamented nearly 
as highly as ourselves ? Is there any 
amusement in town which they do not 
attend? Do we not take them to the 
Italian Opera, to balls, plays, to hear 
Paganini, &c., and dont they often go 
to two or three routs of a night? Are 
our horses ever seen standing before 
vulgar shops? And do they not go to 
church every Sunday, as regularly as 
ourselves? Most humbly do I admit the 
force of these observations; all I per- 
sist in asserting is, that horses are fool- 
ishly fond of their eyesight; like to 
wear their heads as nature has placed 
them; and have bad taste enough to 
prefer dull German grooms and coach- 
men, to our sharp English ones.” 


CRITERIA OF TIIE QUALITIES OF THE * 
HORSE FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

The general criteria of the qualities 
a horse arc derived from inspection and 
trial. His outward appearance among 
judges affords a pretty just criterion of 
his powers, and a moderate trial usn- 
ally enables the same judgment to de- 
cide on the disposition to exercise such 
pow ers. The criteria of a horse derived 
from his colour. — As a general principle 
dark are preferable to light horses, ex- 
cept in the instances of the black, which 
has fewer good horses witlrin its range 
than any other, particularly in the 
lighter breeds. Grey horses are valu- 
able, and bay and brown are always 
esteemed colours. The criteria of ac- 
tion are derived from a due considera- 
tion of the form generally, and of the 
limbs particularly, as well as from see- 
ing the horses perform his paces in 
hand. The criteria of hardihood are 
derived from the form of the carcase 
which should be circular or barrelled. 
The criteria of spirit , rigour, or mettle , 
as it is termed, are best derived from 
trial. A hot tier} 7 horse is objectionable. 

A good couraged horse moves with 
readiness, whether alone or in com- 
pany : he carries one car forward, an<l 
one backward, is attentive andchearful, 
loves to be talked to, and caressed even 
while on his journey, and if in dou- 
ble harness will play with his mate. 
Good couraged horses are always the 
best tempered, and under difficulties are 
by far the most quiet, and the least dis- 
posed to do mischief. The criteria of 
a waggon horse are, that he should l>e 
weighty and large. Rapidity of mts 
tion is greatly subordinate to strength. 

It is alt collar-work, and if the pull 
ceases the load stands still. The wag- 
gon-liorsc should be patient in the 
extreme; willing to lie to his collar up 
hill, and yet settle into his share of 
ivork on level ground. As his exer- 
tions arc constant, it is of the greatest 
consequence that he be a good feeder. 
The chief points in a farming cart- 
horse, arc neck not too long, nor too 
thick ; short legs, rather flat than round 
and gummy; fore feet even, not loo 
distant; wide chest, strong but not 
high shoulders ; considerable length of 
waist supported by a wide loin ; 
quarters full, and rather raised; strong 
muscular thigh, size, fifteen hands 
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one inch to sixteen hands hi<*h« The 
horse used in husbandry ought to he 
able to walk four or five miles an hour. 
In that case he would plough more land 
in a given time, and work in the cart 
or waggon with more dispatch when 
wanted. In harvest time a nimble and 
strong horse is valuable. In drawing 
manure into the field or com to the 
market, the farmer also will find his 
account in strength and activity, for as 
the draught in all these cases is light 
one way, such horses would do their 
business with speed. The small farmer 
w ith this kind of horse need not keep 
an idle one; he might carry his master 
to market and plough the remainder of 
the week. A horse should never be 
ridden hard down a hilly as this has a 
tendency to shake and weaken his fore- 
legs; and lie ought to get but little 
water on a journey, and he should not 
be allowed to drink until perfectly cool; 
nor should he be fed with oats for a 
quarter of an hour at soonest, after 
having had exercise. The first thing 
that should he attended to is to rub the 
horse carefully down, and not to leave 
him while a wet hair remains on his 
body. 

The criteria of horses 1 age. — One of the 
most important things to be known is de- 
rived from the appearance of the teeth. 
The horse lias forty ; twenty-four 
grinders, four eye teeth, and twelve in- 
cisive teeth. Marcs have no eye teeth, 
or if they have them they are very 
short; the grinders arc not instrumental 
to the knowledge of their age, wc form 
our judgment from the front and eye 
teeth. According to La Fosse the 
younger, there are these appearances. 
The horse is foaled with six molar or 
grinding teeth in each jaw ; the tenth 
or twelfth day after, the two front nip- 
pers appear above and below, and m 
fourteen or fifteen days from this, the 
two intermediate are pushed out; the 
corner ones are not cut till three months 
after. At ten months the incisive or 
nippers arc level with each other, the 
front less than the middle, and these 
again less than the corners; they at 
this time have a very sensible cavity. 
At twelve months this cavity becomes 
smaller, and the animal appears with 
four molar teeth on each side, above 
and below, three of the temporaneous or 
colt’s, and one permanent or horse 
tooth; at eighteen, the cavity in the 


nipper is filled, 'up, and there are five 
grinders, two of the horse, and three 
temporaneous; at two years the first of 
the colt’s molar teeth in each jaw, above 
and below are displayed ; at two years 
and a half or three years the front nip- 
pers fall and give place to the perma- 
nent ones; at three and a half the mid- 
dle nippers are likewise removed, at 
which period the second milk molar 
falls ; at four years the horse is found 
with six molar teeth, five of liis new 
set and one of his last; at four years 
and a half the corner nippers of the 
colt fall and give place to the permanent 
set, and the last temporaneous grinder 
disappears; at five years old the tushes 
in the horse usually appear; at five 
and a half they are completely out, and 
the internal wall of the upper nippers, 
which before was incompletely formed, 
is now on a level with the rest ; at this 
period the incisive or nippers have all 
of them a cavity formed in the sub- 
stance between the inner and outer 
walls, and it is the disappearance of this 
that marks the age ; at six years those 
in tlic front nippers are filled up, the 
tushes are also slightly blunted; at 
seven years the mark or cavity in the 
middle nippers is filled up, and the 
tushes a little more worn ; at eight 
years, old the corner nippers are like- 
wise plain, and the tushes are round 
and shortened. In marcs, the incisive 
or nippers alone present a criterion; 
at this period, the horse is said to be 
aged, and to have lost his mark ; but, 
among good judges, the teeth still ex- 
hibit suflicicnt indication. At nine, the 
groove in the tushes is worn away 
nearly, and the nippers become rather 
roundish ; at ten, these appearances are 
still stronger; at twelve, the tushes only 
exhibit a rounded stump, the nippers 
push forward, become yellow, and as 
the age advance, appear triangular, and 
usually uneven. 

To make a colt appear older than he 
really »V, both breeders and dealers very 
commonly draw the nippers. To make 
a horse appear younger than he really 
is, dealers perform an operation on the 
teeth called bishopping, which consists 
in making an artificial cavity, in the 
nippers after the natural cavity has 
been worn out liy age, by means of a 
hard sharp tool, which cavity is then 
burned black by a healed instrument. 
But no art can restoie the tushes to 
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their form and height, as well as their 
internal grooves. It is, therefore, com- 
mon to see the best judges thrust their 
finger into a horse’s mouth, contenting 
themselves with merely feeling the tush. 
The duration of the life of horses is like 
that of every other species of animals, 
in proportion to the time of their 
growth. Man, who is above fourteen 
years in growing, lives six or seven 
times as long, that is to sav, eighty or 
one hundred years. The horse, who 
attains his full growth in four years, 
lives six or seven times as long, that is 
to say, twenty-five to thirty years. 
There are so few examples to contradict 
this rule, that we should not even re- 
gard them as exceptions from which we 
may draw any precedents, and as robust 
horses are at their entire growth in less 
time than delicate ones, they also live 
less time, and at fifteen years of age 
they are old. The horse sleeps much 
less than man; for, when lie is in 
health, he does not rest above two or 
three hours together ; he then gets up to 
eat, and, when he is too much fatigued, 
lie lies down a second time, after having 
eaten, but, on the whole, lie does not 
sleep more than three or four hours out 
of the twenty-four. There are even 
some horses who never lie down, but 
sleep standing. It has been also re- 
marked, that geldings sleep oftener and 
longer than horses. When the horse is 
impassioned with love, desire, or appe- 
tite, he shows his teeth, and seems to 
laugh ; he shows them also when he is 
angry and would bite; he sometimes 
puts out his tongue to lick, but less fre- 
quently than than the ox, who licks 
much more than the horse, and who, 
notwithstanding, is less sensible to ca- 
resses. 

To have an idea of this noble animal 
in his native simplicity, we are not to 
look for him in the pastures, or the 
stables, to which he has been consigned 
by man, but in those wild and extensive 
plains where he has been originally 
produced, where he ranges without con- 
trol, and riots in all the variety of 
luxurious nature. In this state of happy 
independence, he disdains the assistance 
of man, which only tends to his servi- 
tude. 

Plutarch says, “ a good man will take 
care of his horses and dogs, not only 
while they are useful to him, hut also 
after age renders them unfit for service.” 


A beautiful illustration of this benevo- 
lent maxim is recorded of the Athenians, 
who, when they had finished building 
the Hecatompedon , set at liberty the 
animals employed in its erection. It is 
related that one of these, at the head of 
his fellow-labourers, some time after the 
completion of the temple, led the way to 
the citadel, which so highly pleased the 
people, that a decree was made by the 
senate, enacting that these faithful and 
willing servants should be kept the re- 
mainder of their lives at the public 
expense. 

Every humane mind must shudder at 
the brutal treatment to which that noble 
and generous animal, the horse, is but 
too frequently exposed in Europe. The 
ass, also, a beast of great sagacity and 
gentleness, is almost invariably treated 
with savage barbarity. Let those un- 
feeling and unprincipled wretches look 
to the mutual love that subsists between 
the Arab and his steed, and the kindness 
manifested by the people of eastern na- 
tions to their asses and mules, and the 
benefits they derive from such a mode 
of treatment. If no other principle will 
awaken their kindly feelings, surely that 
of self-interest should stimulate them !o 
adopt gentler measures. 

As the Arabians have only a tent for 
their house, this tent serves them also 
for a stable. The mare, colt, husliaml, 
w'ifc, and children, lie promiscuously 
together; and the little children will lie 
on the body and neck of the mare and 
colt, without these animals incommoding 
or doing them the least injury. These 
mares are so accustomed to live in this 
familiarity, that they will suffer any kind 
of play. The Arabians treat them kindly, 
talk and reason with them, and take 
great care of them, and never use the 
spur without necessity; whence, as soon 
as they feel their flank tickled with the 
stirrup-iron, they set out immediately 
with incredible swiftness, and leap 
hedges and ditches w ith as much agility 
as so many does ; and if their rider hap- 
pens to fall, they are so well broken, 
that they will stop short even in the 
most rapid gallop. f 

An affecting instance is on record o 
the attachment which the Arabians feet 
for their horses. A poor Arabian of the 
desert was possessed only of a mare, 
which the French consul, at Said, 
desirous to purchase, that he might send 
her as a present to Louis XIV. The 
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Arab hesitated long, but want drove him 
to consent, on condition of receiving a 
large sum, which he himself named. 
The Arab, clothed in his rags, brought 
his courser to the consul, dismounted, 
looked first at the tempting gold, and 
then stedfastly at his mare: but here 
his heart failed him. He heaved a deep 
sigh, and fondly exclaimed, “to whom 
am I going to give thee up ? To Euro- 
peans ! ! who will tie thee close, who 
will beat thee, who will render thee 
miserable ! Return with me, my beauty ! 
my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my 
children.” Then, springingon the back 
of the animal, he was out of sight in a 
moment 

White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
bome> proves the sociable disposition of 
the horse, by the following anecdote : — 
“There is a wonderful spirit of sociality 
in the brute creation, independent of 
sexual attachment : the congregating of 
gregarious birds in the winter is a re- 
markable instance. Many horses, though 
quiet with company, will not stay one 
minute in a field by themselves; the 
strongest fences cannot restrain them. 
My neighbour's horse will not only not 
stay by himself abroad, but he will not 
bear to be left alone in a strange stable 
without discovering the utmost impa- 
tience, and endeavouring to break the 
rack and manger with his fore-feet. He 
has been known to leap out of a stable- 
window through which dung was thrown 
after company, and yet, in other re- 
spects, is remarkably quiet.” 

The horse also remembers ill treat- 
ment much longer, and is sooner rebuffed 
than the ox : his natural spirit and 
courage are such, that, when he finds 
more is expected from him than he is able 
to perform, he grows angry, and will 
not endeavour; instead of which, the 
ox, who is slow and idle, exerts himself, 
and is more easily tired. That horses 
are capable of feeling resentment, is 
proved by a curious circumstance. “A 
baronet, who was in possession of a 
hunter which seemed to be untireablc, 
resolved to try if he could not completely 
fatigue him. After a long chase, he 
dined, mounted him again, and rode him 
furiously among the hills, till the animal 
was so exhausted that he reached the 
stable with the utmost difficulty. — 
More humane than his worthless mas- 
ter, the groom shed tears to see the 
state of the horse. Shortly afterwards, 


on the baronet entering the stable, the 
horse furiously sprung at him, and he 
would have perished had he not been 
rescued by the groom.” 

Pliny tells us, that if ahorse in drink- 
ing plunged his nose deep into the 
water, it was reckoned a sign of spirit 
and courage, and this notion prevails, 
even at present, in this country. Quad- 
rupeds do not all drink in the same 
manner, though they are all equally 
obliged to seek w ith the head for the 
liquor which they cannot get any other 
way, excepting the monkey, and some 
others that have hands, and conse- 
quently drink like men, when a vase or 
glass is given them which they can 
hold ; for they carry it to their mouths, 
inclining the head, throwing down the 
liquor, and swallowing it by the simple 
motion of deglutition. Man usually 
drinks in the same manner, because it 
is the most convenient. Quadrupeds, in 
general, also choose that mode which is 
most agreeable to them, and constantly 
follow it The dog, whose mouth is 
very large, and the tongue long and 
thin, drinks lapping ; that is, by licking 
the liquor, and forming with the tongue 
a kind of cup or scoop, which fills each 
time with a tolerable quantity of liquor, 
and this mode he prefers to that of wet- 
ting the nose. The horse, on the con- 
trary, whose mouth is small, and whose 
tongue is too short and thick to scoop it 
up, and who always drinks with more 
aridity than he cats, dips the mouth 
and nose quickly and deeply into the 
water, which he swallows largely by 
the simple mode of deglutition, but this 
forces him to drink without fetching 
his breath, whilst the dog breathes at 
his ease while he is drinking. Horses, 
therefore, should be suffered to take se- 
veral draughts, especially after run- 
ning, when respiration is short and 
nick. They should not be suffered to 
rink the water too cold, because that, 
independently of the cholic wdiieh cold 
water frequently occasions, it some- 
times happens, that by dipping their 
noses into the water they take cold, 
which often lays the foundation of a 
disorder called the glanders, the most 
formidable of all diseases to the horse. 
The seat of the glanders is in the pitui- 
tary membrane, and that it is conse- 
quently a real cold w hich causes an in- 
flammation in this membrane, and tra- 
vellers who give us a detail of the mala- 
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dies of horses in warm climates, as in 
Arabia, Persia, and Barbary, do not say 
that the glanders are so frequent there 
as in cold climates. It is from this the 
conjecture arises, that this malady is 
occasioned by the coldness of the water, 
because these animals are obliged to 
dip and keep the nose and nostrils a 
considerable time under water, which 
would be prevented by never giving it 
to them cold, and by always wiping 
the nostrils after they have drank. 
Asses, who fear the cold more than 
horses, and who strongly resemble them 
in the interior structure, are, notwith- 
standing, not so subject to the glan- 
ders, which may possibly happen 
from their drinking in a different man- 
ner from horses ; for instead of dipping 
the mouth and nose deeply into the 
water, they scarcely touch it with their 
lips. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HEALTHY 

AND DISEASED STATE OF THE HORSE. 

Condition of horses . — Being in condi- 
tion in stable language, signifies not 
only perfect health internally, but such 
an .appearance externally as the philo- 
sopher would call unnatural, or at least 
artificial, while the amateur considers 
it as an essential requisite to the other 
qualities of the horse. This external 
condition is denoted by a sleek, short, 
shining coat, with a degree of flesh 
neither bordering on fatness nor ema- 
ciation. 7b bring a horse into condi- 
tion . — Not only should the purposes 
he is intended for be taken into ac- 
count, but. also his previous state. If 
a lean horse is to be brought into con- 
dition, and if from grass, mash him for 
a day or two, and by no means stint 
him in his water, and his meat ; let his 
corn also be soaked. If com be 
speared or malted, it will produce flesh 
sooner. As his appearance improves, 
gradually harden his food and increase 
his exercise. It is common to hear 
persons say, “ My horse is sadly out of 
condition; and I cannot tell either what 
is the matter with him, or how to get 
him into better case.” Various are (he 
causes that may produce this : a sudden 
alteration of tne food or temperature, 
or of habits altogether, may become a 
cause. Removing a horse from grass 
to a heated stable, full feeding and hard 
exercise, will often do it: therefore 
these changes should always be gra- 


dual. Bad food, as mow-burnt hay 
musty oats, beans, &c. likewise mi- 
neral waters, foul air, &c. are frequent 
causes. Diabetes or profuse staling, i h 
often brought on by these means, and 
the condition of the horse becomes 
greatly reduced It is requisite, there- 
fore, to inquire whether any of these 
errors are in existence, and immediately 
to remove them: but it often happens 
that the stomach has become relaxed 
and the hide becomes bound; neither of 
which readily remove, even though the 
original evil may be amended. When 
the relaxed stomach has produced lam- 
pas, treat the mouth as described under 
that disease; but the stomach itself 
must be principally attended to. First 
mash, and give a dose of physic, after 
it has set, commence the treatment, if 
the horse be of a full habit, by a 
moderate bleeding, and a nightly alter- 
ative. But if he not in full, but in low 
flesh, commcnoe by a daily tonic , which 
wall gradually remove the swelling 
w ithin the mouth and loosen the hide. 
Sudden cold applied to the skin often 
brings on a want of condition with sur- 
feit. In such cases bleeding, nightly 
alteratives, with or without an assistant 
dose of physic, as the horse may re- 
quire, constitute the proper treatment. 
Worms form another cause of morbid 
condition , which are to be removed as 
already described. Excessive fatigue 
is also productive of a bad state of con- 
dition, whicli often proves very obsti- 
nate. Turning out to very good grass is 
the quickest cure, or when that is im- 
practicable, soiling in the stable, or 
feeding with carrots, parsnips, beet- 
root, &c. will be good restoratives; as 
medicines give tonics daily. It will 
only be necessary to add, that in consi- 
dering the state of a horse’s condition 
the effect is apt to be mistaken for the 
cause, and the symptoms for the dis- 
case. Being liide-bound and lamps* 
are not in themselves any tiling more 
than effects or symptoms: the former 
being commonly, and the latter being 
always, dependent on a deranged state 
of the stomach; both are therefore to 
he treated ficcordingly. Exactly the 
same will apply to all the other symp- 
toms of morbid condition. 

The diseases of the horse are as nu- 
merous and important, as might be 
e>:ppcted from his complicated structure, 
and the artificial state of bis present 
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mode of life. Ignorant farriers, grooms, 
and shoeing-smith9, were, until of late, 
employed in curing the diseases to which 
the horse is liable; but the establish- 
ment of a school for the veterinary art 
has disseminated a better practice, and 
spread improved practitioners through- 
out the country : we earnestly recom- 
mend an application to one of established 
reputation in all cases of difficulty and 
danger. But as such skilful practi- 
tioners are not always at hand, and yet 
to put the agriculturist in possession of 
the necessary information respecting 
the cure of diseases to which horses are 
liable, we submit a concise view of them. 
In the treatment of diseases , whether of 
the horse, or of the nobler animal, man, 
it is a striking feature of integrity and 
penetration to choose but few' medicines, 
and those of the best kind, and most 
efficacious quality. In contemplating 
the primary causes of almost all the 
diseases incident to the horse, we shall 
find that they chiefly derive their origin 
from some species of inflammation. 
When any of the interna! parts are 
inflamed, a fever is generally produced, 
the violence of whicn will depend upon 
the importance of the inflamed organ, 
as well as upon the extent of the inflam- 
mation ; some of the internal parts being 
more essential to life than others, and 
when inflamed, occasioning of course a 

f renter derangement in the system. 

f r iters on fat riery have described a 
great variety of fevers. As soon as a 
horse is attacked by this disease, let 
him be bled: and if costiveness follow, 
give him a pint of castor oil, or the oil 
of olives. Inflammation of the lungs. 
— Medical writers usually make a dis- 
tinction between inflammation of the 
lungs and of the pleura, or the mem- 
brane which covers those organs ; call- 
ing the former peripneumony, and the 
latter pleurisy. This distinction, how- 
ever, is not necessary, in veterinary 
nosology, since those parts are never 
affected separately in the horse. The 
first thing to be done under this dan- 
gerous malady is to bleed copiously. If 
tne disease does not appear to abate in 
twelve hours after the bleeding, parti- 
cularly if it has become more violent, 
the operation should be repeated, and 
with considerable freedom. 

Inflammation of the bowels . — This 
disease in horses is not so frequent as 
th^preceding, though it is equally dan- 


gerous, and more rapid in its progress. 
In this disease, also, early and copious 
bleeding is the most important remedy. 
The horse should be covered with w arm 
; clothing, and a wrarm embrocation assi- 
* duously rubbed upon the w-hole of the 
abdomen ; rowels opened about the chest 
| and belly; and if the animal be costive, 
give a pint of castor oil, and let clysters 
of fine water gruel be injected into the 
bowels. Inflammation of the stomach , — 
This disease is not very common ; but 
if it has been occasioned by poisonous 
herbs, or strong corroding medicines, 
give oily or mucilaginous liquids freely, 
such as decoction of linseed, gumarabic 
dissolved in water, and, at the same 
time, medicines that are capable of de- 
composing or destroying the poison. 
Clysters are to be injected, and if the 
disease is accompanied with purging, 
they should be composed of strong lin- 
seed decoction, or water gruel. 

Inflammation of the kidney and blad- 
der. — This disease is not of frequent 
occurrence, and is generally occasioned 
by an immoderate use of strong di- 
uretic medicines. Copious draughts 
of linseed decoction, ana clysters of the 
same are the proper remedies ; bleeding 
and a dose of castor oil are necessary. 
A ball may also he given every .sixth 
hour, composed of nitre half an ounce, 
camphor one drachm, liquoricc-powder 
three drachms, and made up with 
honey sufficient for one dose. In this 
disease the horse can only void his 
urine by small drops ; and if this symp- 
tom continues after these medicines 
have been administered, then omit the 
ball, and give one drachm of opium 
twice a day. Inflammation of the liver. 
— Bleeding at the commencement of the 
disease is proper, hut not afterwards, 
as it causes debility. The following 
ball is a good remedy. Calomel half 
a drachm, Barbadoes’ aloes one drachm, 
Castile soap two drachms, and syrup 
enough to form the ball for one dose. 
Strangles. — This disease generally at- 
tacks young horses betw een the third 
and fifth year of their age, and consists 
in an inflammation and swelling of the 
glands under the throat, accompanied 
with cough, and a discharge of foul 
matter from the nostrils; sometimes it 
is attended w ith a soreness of the throat, 
and difficulty in swallowing. The re- 
medy is that of the lancet, to produce 
a discharge of the offensive matter. 
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Roaring .~ This disease takes its name 
from a peculiarly unpleasing sound in 
respiration, particularly when the horse 
is put into a brisk trot or gallop. Such 
horses should be used for the purposes 
of husbandry only. Broken wind . — The 
general and common cause of broken 
wind, is an over distention of the stomach 
with hard and violent exercise at the same 
time. There does not seem to be any 
cure for this disease. Jaundice . — This 
disease is indicated by a yellowness of 
the eyes and mouth, dullness, and lassi- 
tude; the appetite is generally dimi- 
nished, the urine of a reddish or deep 
colour. Remedy. — Calomel, half a 
drachm; Barbadoes* aloes, one drachm 
and a half; Castile soap, two drachms; 
rhubarb, three drachms, made up with 
svrup for one dose. Flatulent cholic , 
Gripes, or Fret . — This disease generally 
attacks suddenly, and is brought on by 
various causes ; it is sometimes occa- 
sioned by drinking a large quantity of 
cold water, when the body has been 
heated, and the motion of the blood 
accelerated by violent exercise. The 
following draught is recommended in 
this disease. Balsam of copaivi, one 
ounce; oil of juniper, two drachms; 
spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce ; sim- 
ple mint- water, one pint ; and mix the 
dose with mint- water. If the pain con- 
tinues after giving the medicine, and 
inflammation is feared, then give Venice 
turpentine one ounce, mix with the yolk 
of an egg, and add gradually pepper- 
mint-water, one pint; spirit of nitrous 
ether, half an ounce, well mixed for one 
dose. Apoplexy or Staggers . — One kind 
of this disease inclines the horse to 
sleep, and another kind throws him into 
convulsions, and hence this disease is 
called the sleepy or the mad staggers. 
In the former case, bleeding is the 
grand remedy, and generally alTords re- 
fief, and the following purgative draught 
should also be administered. Succo- 
trine aloes, one ounce; Castile soap, 
two drachms ; common salt, four ounces ; 
water, one pint; mixed for use. In the 
symtomatic staggers, which originates 
from a diseased stomach, a different 
course must be pursued ; medicines of a 
stimulant and anti-spasmodic quality 
are required, such as salt of hartshorn, 
asafoetida, ether, foetid spirit of ammo- 
nia, camphor, Ac., or an opening medi- 
cine may be more useful. Aloes six 
drachms; myrrh and ginger, of each 


two drachms ; Castile soap, three 
drachms; simple mint-water, one pint ; 
mixed for one dose. Diarrhea or 
Scouring. — This malady proceeds from 
an increased secretion of the foeces, 
arising frequently from a relaxation or 
irritation ol the lacteal glands, in con- 
sequence of a stoppage of perspiration, 
fixed on the intestines. A drachm of 
opium every morning is a good remedy, 
when it proceeds from having eaten too 
much green food, take mutton suet, one 
pound; milk, one quart; boil them to- 
gether till the suet is dissolved, then add 
starch dissolved in mucilage of linseed 
or gum-arabic ; or take isinglass, or fish- 
glue, boiled into a jelly with milk, and 
add liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 
Diabetes or excessive staling. — This 
disease often proves extremely obsti- 
nate. The following remedy has been 
recommended. Opium, one drachm; 
powdered ginger, two drachms; yellow 
Peruvian bark, half an ounce ; mixed in 
syrup to form the ball. If this does not 
succeed, and the disease is obstinate, 
take the following. — Salt of hartshorn, 
two drachms; opium, half a drachm; 
powdered ginger, one drachm ; liquorice 
owder, three drachms; moulded into a 
all for one dose, w hich generally ef- 
fects a cure. Suppression of i trine.— 
Horses are often attacked with a diffi- 
culty in making water, sometimes 
amounting to a total suppression of that 
excretion ; this most commonly arises 
from spasm in the neck of the bladder, 
or from hardened excrement in the rec- 
tum. Whenever this happens, let large 
clysters of warm 'water oe injected, in 
order to wash out the rectum and colon, 
which will enable the small intestines to 
perform, their functions with greater 
facility ; then give the following ball. 
N itre, one ounce ; camphor, two drachms ; 
linseed-meal and syrup, to form the ball 
for use. If by pressing the loins of the 
horse, pain is produced, then are the 
* kidneys inflamed; then the sametreat- 
1 ment must be adopted aa is reconi* 

| mended in that disease. Hide-bound 
, This complaint is a tightness and 
roughness of skin. Worms, or an 
I impoverished state of the blood may 
I produce it; but bad grooming and 
neglect is more likely to be the cause. 
Warm clothing, good grooming, aad 
regular exercise, are the remedies; the 
exercise should be such as to promice 
perspiration. For four or five days give 
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the following alterative ball. Barba- 
does’ aloes, one ounce ; Castile soap, nine 
drachms; powdered ginger, six drachms, 
with syrup to form tne mass, and to be 
divided into four doses. Mange. — This 
is a species of scabies seldom met with ; 
but where horses are greatly neglected 
in the stable. It is contagious, and 
horses affected with it must be kept 
separate, the following ointment is a 
proper remedy. Four ounces of sulphur 
vivum, finely pow r dered; four ounces 
of oil of turpentine, three ounces of 
hog’s lard, mixed together and rubbed 
on the parts affected. For the lotion, 
four ounces of white hellebore, pulve- 
rized; boil it in three quarts of water 
until reduced to one ; then add two 
drachms of muriat of quicksilver ; after 
it has been dissolved in three drachms 
of muriatic acid. For the alterative 
ball, muriat of quicksilver, half an 
ounce ; tartarizea antimony, three 
ounces ; powdered aniseed, six ounces ; 
powdered ginger, tw’o ounces, with 
syrup to form the mass. Divide the 
whole into sixteen balls and give one 
every morning. Crease. — This disease 
affects the heels and fetlock joints. 
Poultices, alterative balls, and exercise, 
are good remedies. This disorder gene- 
rally arises from high feeding, w'ant of 
exercise, and neglect of the groom. The 
best preventives are hand-rubbing, and 
washing the heels with soap and pot 
liquor, when the horses come in from 
work. The alterative ball for the grease 
may be made of succatrine aloes, one 
ounce; Castile Boap, one ounce and a 
half; powdered ginger and myrrh, half 
an ounce of each, with syrup to form 
the mass, wdiich must be divided into 
six balls. Turning horses into the salt 
marshes upon the sea-coast is a most 
excellent remedy for the grease and 
other eruptive disorders. The glanders. 
—This is a contagious and incurable 
disease. It consists of a foetid discharge 
from one or both nostrils, and a swel- 
ling of the glands under the throat. In 
the strangles, the inflamed glands soon 
supporate, but in the glanders this rarely 
happens. Horses thus affected must be 
kept in a stable by themselves to pre- 
vent others from being affected. Poul- 
tice and steam the throat and head 
three or four times a day; keep them 
well-clothed about the head. Give 
powdered nitre, one ounce; camphor 
and tartarized antimony, of each two 


drachms, mixed for a daily dose. When 
the disorder rages violently even/ pru- 
dent man will destroy a horse so infected, 
for the disease is as contagious as the 
plague . Farcy. — This disease is by 
farriers divided into tw o heads, the acute 
and the chronic . It is a disease of the 
absorbents. The acute produces the 
glanders if the matter from a farcy 
horse be injected into the nostrils of one 
that is sound. The chronical farcy is 
an infectious disorder, w hich takes place 
in consequence of an obstruction and 
relaxation in the absorbent system. It 
produces a swelling in the legs, belly, 
and other parts of the body. The 
remedies are blisters and caustics, dia- 
retics, and quick exercise to promote 
perspiration. Verdigris, two drachms; 
common turpentine, half an ounce ; 
mixed together and made into two 
balls, one given at night, and the other 
in the morning. Clysters if costive, 
and a purgative ball, consisting of 
seven drachms of aloes, and half a 
drachm of calomel every seven or eight 
days. After this, green copperas, an 
ounce, and Venice turpentine sufficient 
to make eight balls, mixed up with lin- 
seed flour. 

Diseases op the head. — Epilepsy , 
megrims , sturdy , or turnsick , are epilep- 
tic attacks of greater or less violence. 
The epilepsy causes the horse to stop 
suddenly, if in action, to shake its heaa, 
look wild and irresolute. If very vio- 
lent, he suddenly falls down, is con- 
vulsed, dungs and stales insensibly, and 
some time elapses before his recovery. 
Full feeding occasions it; bleeding, 
moderate diet, and being turned out to 
grass, are the remedies. The diseases 
of the horse* s eyes are not numerous, but 
they are very destructive. The princi- 
pal are opthalmia and gutta serena. The 
opthalmia, lunatic , or moon blindness is 
a very peculiar disease among horses, 
affecting their eyes generally about 
their full growth, but sometimes later, 
and sometimes earlier. It does not, 
however, appear to be a disease natural 
to the horse, as wild, or even horses lit- 
tle subjected to artificial restraints, are 
not observed to be subject to it. Amongst 
other horses, how T ever, it is become so 
common as to have the tendency handed 
down in the breed; the progeny of some 
stallions being more prone to it than 
others. It is often very sudden in its 
attack, the eyelids being found smallei 
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and almost closed to avoid the light; 
they are also very red within, and the 
haw is half drawn over the surface; the 
tears flow down the face perpetually, 
and the whole head is hot, now and then 
these appearances come on gradually. 
The suddenness of the attack makes 
the complaint to be attributed to acci- 
dent; as blows, hav, seeds within the 
eyes, &:c., and it is frequently diffi- 
cult to get the owmer of such a horse to 
believe, that a constitutional attack, as 
it usually is, can come on so suddenly. 
Sometimes, as it comes on, so it goes off 
as quickly ; the eye, from being opaque 
and milky in twenty-four hours, be- 
comes clear and almost well. When such 
an attack has occurred, even if nothing 
be done, the horse sooner or later 
amends, and the eye or eyes, for it is 
sometimes one and sometimes both that 
are so attacked, become again clear and 
well, and remain so an indefinite period, 
from five or six weeks to as many 
months. Another attack, however, 
sooner or later follows, to which others 
succeed, each having increased milki- 
ness on the outer coats, and some dim- 
ness within the pupil, either speck-like 
or diffused, and, finally, the horse be- 
comes blind from cataract. When one 
eye goes blind totally before the other, 
it is often the means of preventing a 
future attack on the eye which remains. 
As this is a constitutional disease 
brought on by artificial habits, as over 
exertion, close, unhealthy confinement, 
and heating food ; so it is clear the ob- 
struction of all these are necessary to 
remove the complaint, and to prevent a 
recurrence, but particularly, the close, 
dark, and unventilated state of the sta- 
ble should be attended to, as well as the 
removal of the litter, which retains the 
volatile alkali of the urine, and irritates 
the eyes most injuriously. The food 
should be mild and cooling, and the ex- 
ercise moderate, but long continued. 
Under the height of the attack, how- 
ever, rest is advisable, with moderate 
light, which may be still further mode- 
rated by keening over the eye, or eyes, 
a thick clotn wet with goulard-water. 
Sometimes, one quart of vinegar to three 
quarts of water has been found a useful 
application ; and, whichever is used, the 
eyes and eyebrows should be kept con- 
tinually wet with it, which, by exciting 
evaporation, will keep the part cool. A 
seton may be introduced under the eye. 


or jaw. In some cases, blistering the 
cheek or forehead is found useful; hut, 
in every instance, bleeding is proper, 
which should be repeated until the dis- 
ease lessens. When the horse is very full 
and gross, physic and alteratives assist 
the cure. \\ hen blistering is used in 
any part near the eye, the greater eye 
is requisite to prevent the blistering 
matter from being rubbed into it. A 
very peculiar opthalmic affection is also 
sometimes occasioned, particularly to 
the horses of hot climates, by the en- 
trance of a filuria or thread- worm into 
the globe of the eye which, swimming 
about in the aqueous humour, eventually 
occasions violent inflammation. The 
cure consists in letting out the aqueous 
humour with a lancet ; when the filuria 
escaping w ith the fluid, recovery follows. 
Gut la serena , or g/asa eyes, so called 
from the peculiar glassy appearance of 
the eye, arises from a paralysis of the 
optic nerve. As the eye is not mate- 
rially altered in appearance, a horse 
often becomes blind without its being 
noticed, until his cautious stepping, 
quick motion of his ears, &c., give no- 
tice of the case. On examination, it 
wall be found that the pupil remains di- 
lated, however great tne light, and the 
eye is irrecoverably lost. In the very 
early stages, blisters to the forehead, 
and stimulants to the eyes (as whit 
vitriol , a drachm ; water, four ounces): 
may be tried, but with faint hopes of 
success. Pot e-evil. — This complaint 

commonly requires the attendance of an 
experienced practitioner ; but the pre- 
vention is often in the pow r er of owners, 
and others about horses. Pole-evil n 
commonly the effect of accident. Re- 
peated small blows of the manger, or 
continued pressure from hanging wca 
on the halter, &c. t will, if not remedied, 
produce swelling at the nape of j» e 
neck, with some tenderness. In 1 ““5 
early state, if the collar be removed an 
the part be kept continually 
vinegar and water, the swelling Jiu 
often disperse ; but, if in spite of 
it proceeds to suppuration, let a vent 
made for the matter by a seton, so tna 
it may readily flow out. Introduce no- 
thing healing, but encourage a free dis- 
charge, and it may yet heal at [ oXiC r 
When such is not the issue, the disease 
attacks the ligaments, sinuses for®» , 
the matter burrows under the skin an 
muscles, when a seton must be i ntr0 
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duced from the opening above and 
brought out at the bottom; the seton 
should then be daily wetted with the 
liquid blister. If this plan fail, escha- 
rotics will be required in the form of 
the scalding mixture . 

Diseases of the neck. — Fistulous 
tcithers are brought on usually by pres- 
sure from a saddle, with too low or 
narrow a saddle-tree, and what has been 
said, both with regard to prevention and 
cure, on the subject of pole-evil, will 
equally apply here also. Worms of 
horses are of several kinds. First , hots 
in the stomach, but which, as they 
mostly attach themselves to the hard 
insensible part of that organ seldom do 
harm ; it has l>een supposed that they 
actually do good. The bot is the larvae 
of the CEstrus equi, a fly which deposits 
its eggs, it is supposed, on the grasses 
on wnich horses feed, and, probably, on 
parts of the horse himself, from whence 
they pass into the stomach with the 
food, or from being licked off. Certain 
it is they are found in the stomach, are 
hatched, and there remain hanging to 
the coats of it by two tentaculae, receiv- 
ing the juices of the masticated food as 
nourishment. After a considerable time 
they make their way out by the anus, 
drop on the ground, and are first trans- 
formed into chrysalids, and afterwards 
into parent flies. When hots fix them- 
selves on the sensible portion of the 
stomach, they may do harm, but no 
medicine that we know of w ill destroy 
them. The teres, or large round worm, 
sometimes occasions mischief, when it 
exists in great numbers, such as a star- 
ing coat, binding of the hide, irregular 
appetite, and clammy mouth. The best 
remedy is the SpigMia maryldndica, or 
Indian pink, in daily doses of half an 
ounce. Teenia are not common in the 
horse; now and then tliev exist, and 
are best combated by weeldy doses of 
oil of turpentine, three ounces at a 
time, mixed by means of the yolk of 
an egg with half a pint of ale. The 
sfscaris, or thread-worms, are best re- 
moved by mercurial purgatives. The 
existence of worms may be known by 
the appearance of a yellow matter under 
the tail, and by the disposition the 
horse has to rub his fundament. The 
following vermifuge is recommended — 
Powdered arsenic , eight grains; pewter , 
or tin , finely scraped ; V enice turpen- 
tine, half an ounce; make these ingre- 


dients into a ball, and give it every 
morning. Salt should also be given 
with the daily food, and it is an excel- 
lent remedy. A fact acknowledged by 
the residents along the sea-coast, is that 
horses troubled with worms will often 
voluntarily drink a large quantity of 
sea-water, and thus cure themselves. 

Diseases oe the extremities. — 
Shoulder strains are very rare, most of 
the lameness attributed to the shoulder, 
belong to other parts, particularly to the 
feet. Out of one hundred and twenty 
cases of lameness in the lore-extremi- 
ties, it was found that only three arose 
from ligamentary or muscular extension 
of the shoulder. When a shoulder- 
strain does happen, it is commonly the 
consequence ot some slip, by which the 
arm is forced violently outwards. It is 
less to be wondered at, than at first seems 

f jrobable, that farriers mistake foot- 
ameness for shoulder-strains, when we 
reflect that a contracted foot occasions 
inaction, and a disposition to favour the 
limb by pointing it forward, which thus 
wastes tne muscles of the shoulder. 
Seeing one shoulder smaller than the 
other, the evil is supposed to be there, 
and it is pegged, blistered and tired, or 
the horse is swam for it to his torture, 
and the increase of the foot’s contrac- 
tion by the confinement. In real shoul- 
der-strains, the toe is dragged along the 
ground while in motion; at rest it is 
planted forward, by resting on the point 
of the toe. When the lameness is in 
the foot, the horse points his foot for- 
ward also, but he does so with the whole 
limb unbent, and the foot flat. These 
differences are highly necessary to at- 
tend to, as well as the peculiar difficulty 
which is always apparent in moving down 
hill, which he does with reluctance, 
and by swinging his leg round to avoid 
flexing it. This lameness may be fur- 
ther brought to the test by lifting up the 
fore-leg considerably, which if the evil 
be in the shoulder will give great 

{ min. The muscles between t he fore- 
egs are likewise tumefied and rendered 
tender in these cases. The treatment 
when recent, bleeding in the plate vein, 
rowelling in the chest, and fermenting 
with hot water, two or three times a day. 

Diseases of the feet. — Founder of 
the feet is of two kinds, acute and chro- 
nic. Acute founder until lately was Iocs 
understood than almost any other dis- 
ease. This is occasioned by standing 
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in snow or cold water after being 
greatly heated by labour. Bleed largely 
from the neck, and from the foot by 
paring it until the blood flows freely. 
Chronic founder , contraction , or fever 
in the feet . — To prevent it, pare the 
hoofs low, let not the horse stand on 
litter, nor the stable to be too hot, feed 
moderately, and use daily exercise. 
The pumiced foot is a very common 
consequence or acute founder. Corns 
are most troublesome ailments, to which 
horses are very liable, and which injure 
and ruin thousands. These are not 
natural to horses, but proceed, as in 
human beings, from having the feet 
cramped by tight shoes. Running 
thrush is always a dangerous disease . 
Sand Cracks are fissures in the hoof. 
Pricks , or punctures in the feet , are 
often very serious evils, either when 
received by nails in shoeing, or by one 
picked up on the road. Quittor and 
canker are the consequences of these 
injuries when neglected, or originally 
extensive. Cutting is a defect to which 
some horses are liable from their form, 
as when they turn their toes out, or 
have bent legs. Others cut only when 
they are lean, which brings their legs 
nearer together. Weak horses cut be- 
cause they cross their legs when fa- 
tigued, and young and inexperienced 
horses cut at youtlifuljperiods and grow 
out of it afterwards. The part in wnich 
a foot interferes with the opposed limb 
is very different. When it strikes the 
shank high up, it is called speedy cut , 
and is best remedied by wearing Knee- 
boots or rollers. When it is at the fet- 
lock, the cutting is at the side, or rather 
backward, according to circumstances. 
Some horses cut by the edge of the 
shoe, others by the hoof at the quarters, 
and some by the point of the heel. It 
is better to bear with the evil of cutting, 
than to pare away the hoof, until it ex- 
cites contraction. Boots, or rollers, are 
soon put on, but continuing to cut will pro- 
duce a callus and throw the horse down. 

ON SH0E1NC HORSES. 

The importance of the subject of 
shoeing , to the agriculturist, is suffi- 
ciently attested by the immense num- 
ber of inventions, which the ingenuity 
of philosophers and artists are every 
day devising to render the system com- 
plete. It is plain that the principles of 
shoeing ought to be those mat allow as 


little departure from nature as circum- 
stances will justify. The practice 
should be strictly consonant to the 
principles, and botn ought to consist— 
first , in removing no jparts, but those, 
which, if the bare hoof were applied to 
natural ground would remove of them- 
selves ; secondly , in bringing such park 
in contact with the ground (generally 
speaking), as are opposed to it in an 
unshod state, and above all to endea- 
vour to preserve the original form of 
the foot, by framing the shoe thereto, 
but never to alter the foot to the shoe. 
The injurious effects of bad shoeing 
only require to be known to excite 
every endeavour to obviate them, and 
there are some circumstances in the 
more common shoes of country smith* 
that ought to be impressed upon the 
mind of every agriculturist, and guarded 
against by any one who possesses ahorse. 
Varieties inform of the foot , difference 
in size , weighty and use of horses , will 
necessarily make deviations in the form 
and substance of shoes. To prepare 
the foot for the application of the shoe 
is also an important consideration. The 
shoes for the hind feel are somewhat 
different to the fore , being a little 
squarer at the toe for about an inch, to 
which squareness the hoof is also to 
be adapted by rasping, avoiding how- 
ever to do it injuriously. Farietie a 
which necessarily occur in shoeing . 
The bar-shoe is the most important va- 
riety. As a defence to weak thin feet, 
it is invaluable, as it removes a part of 
the pressure from the heels ana quar- 
ters which can ill bear it, to the frog 
which can well bear it; but a well- 
formed bar-shoe should not have its 
barred part raised into an edge behind, 
but such part should be of one uniform 
thickness throughout the web of the 
bar, which, instead of being the nar- 
rowest, should be the widest part of the 
shoe. In corns, this shoe is invaluable, 
and may then be so made as to lie off 
the affected part which is the great de- 
sideratum in corns. There is an abuse 
observable in those who shoe horses 
that requires notice. The blacksmith 
in order to save himself a little trou- 
ble, will frequently apply the shoe red 
hot to the horse’s foot, in order that it 
may burn for itself a bed in the hoof 
“ The utmost severity,” says Lord Pem- 
broke, “ ought to be inflicted on all 
those who clap shoes on hot. This 
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unpardonable laziness of farriers, in 
insuring feet thus to fit shoes, instead of 
shoes to fit the feet, dries up the hoofs, 
and utterly destroys them/’ It is of the 
most ruinous consequence, it hardens 
and cracks the hoofs, and induces even 
the most fatal disorders. 

The stable management of horses 
seems to be as essential to their welfare ! 
as moderate work. The constitution 
of horses is naturally adapted to heat, 
and in the vast plains of South Ame- 
rica, where horses run wild, they dis- 
dain the aid and assistance of man ; 
but, in England, 60 variable is the cli- 
mate, that where horses are subjected 
to all kinds of weather and all kinds of 
labour, they require good feeding, warm 
stabling, and plenty of fresh litter. 
Their stables must be regularly and 
properly cleaned, fresh litter given, and 
the horses must be brushed and cur- 
ried effectually. Stables should be well 
aired, and have windows in opposite 
sides, so that the air may pass cur- 
rently through them ; these should be 
invariably open when the horses are 
out of the stable, and frequently, even 
when the horses are in their stalls, 
taking care, however, never to allow 
cross draughts when the horses are 
heated, or after returning from active 
exercise, as this may produce cough, 
and other inflammatory diseases. 
Grooms are in the constant practice of 
keeping stables so completely free from 
air, that they even resort to the prac- 
tice of closing up the bottom of the 
stable door with dung at night. Great 
warmth produces a fine glossy coat, 
but it is most destructive to the consti- 
tution of the horse. 

The selection of farm horses adapted 
to particular situations is evidently a 
matter of primary consideration ; but, 
whatever may be the description of 
horses employed, it is always a rule 
with good managers never to allow 
them to fall off in condition so much, as 
to be incapable of going through their 
work without frequent applications of | 
the lash. There is nothing which 
more clearly marks the bad condition 
of a tenant than tHe leanness of his 
workingcattle and their reluctant move- 
ments under this severe stimulus. There 
are particular operations indeed, such 
as turnip-sowing, seeding fallows, har- 
vest-work, &c., which require to be 
executed so speedily in our variable 


climate, that unusual exertions are 
often indispensable. At these times, it 
is hardly possible by l he richest food, 
and the most careful treatment, to pre- 
vent the animals from losing flesh, 
sometimes even when their spirit and 
vigour are not perceptibly impaired. 
Such labours, however, do not continue 
long, and should always be followed by 
a corresponding period of indulgence. 
It is particularly dangerous and unpro- 
fitable to begin the spring labour with 
horses exhausted by previous hard 
treatment. 

The general management of farm* 
horses in the improved district of the 
North maybe presented as a good exam- 
ple. — There, tor about four months in 
summer, horses are fed on pastures, or 
on clover and rye-grass, and tares cut 
green and brought home to the stable 
I or fold yard, the latter method being 
by far the most economical and advan- 
tageous. For the other eight months 
they are kept on the straw of oats, 
beans, and pease, and on clover and 
rye-grass hay. As soon as the grass 
fails towards the end of autumn they 
have hay for a few weeks, and when 
the days become so short as to allow of 
no more than from six to eight hours* 
work, they are generally fed with dif- 
ferent kinds of straw according to the 
circumstances of the farm ; in the 
month of March they are again put to 
hay till the grass is ready for being 
cut. Throughout all the year they are 
allowed more or less corn, when con- 
stantly worked, and during the time 
they are on dry fodder, particularly 
when on straw, they have potatoes, 
yams, or Swedish turnips, on each day, 
sometimes boiled barley, and, in a few 
instances, carrots. A portion of 6 ome 
of these roots is of great importance to 
the health of horses, when succulent 
herbage is first exchanged for hay at 
the end of autumn, arid it is no less so 
towards the latter end of spring when 
hay has become sapless, ana the labour 
is unusually severe. At these two pe- 
riods, therefore, it is the practice of ill 
careful managers to give an ample al- 
lowance of some of these roots, even 
though they should be withheld for a 
few weeks during the intermediate pe- 
riod. The quantity of these different 
articles of food must depend on the 
size of the horses, the labours they 
perform, and the value upon the prices, 
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of different seasons, and in every sea- [ 
son on the situation of the farm with 
respect to markets, particularly for hay 
and roots, which bring a very different 
price near large towns, and at a few 
miles’ distance from the markets. It is 
for these reasons that the yearly ex- 
ense of a horse's maintenance has 
een estimated at almost every sum, 
irom fifteen to forty pounds. It is only 
necessary to attend to the expense of 
feeding horses that are capable of per- 1 
forming the labour required of them 
under the most correct and spirited 
management Such horses are fed with 
oats, sometimes with beans, three times 
a day for about eight months, and twice 
a day for the other four when at grass, 
and at the rate of eight feeds per 
bushel ; each horse will eat fifteen quar- 
ters of oats, or twenty bolls, Linlith- 
gow measure, in the year. When fed 
on hay, a horse will require about one 
stone of twenty-two pounds, avoirdu- 
poise , daily, and five pounds more if 
ne has no roots. One English acre of 
clover, rye-grass, and tares, may be 
necessary for four months’ soiling, and 
a quarter of an acre of potatoes, 
yams, or Swedish turnips, during the 
eight months he is fed with hay or 
straw. The use of these roots may 
admit of a small diminution of the quan- 
tity of corn in the winter months, or a 
part of it may be, as it almost always 
is, of an inferior quality. The expense 
of feeding a horse throughout the year 
may be estimated in regard to quantity 
as follows : — oats , fifteen quarters ; soil- 
ing , one acre of clover, rye-grass, and 
tares ; hay, part of October and Novem- 
ber, March, April, and May, one ton and 
a auarter; straw , for other four months, 
half the price of hay ; potatoes , yams , or 
Swedish turnips, one quarter of an acre. 

ON NEAT OR HORNED CATTLE. 

Bos (Gov;, from &o», to bellow, Min- 
shew derives it from D3H abos, fat, or 
pampered). 

Mammalia pecora. Lin. Ruminated’, 
Cuv. 

A genus of quadrupeds, belonging to 
the order of pecora, including every 
animal of the bull and cow kina. 

The generic characters of this genus 
ar e— horns, hollow withiny and bending 
out laterally ; eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw, and none in the upper ; the 
skin, along the lower side of the neck , 


pendulous. The specific marks of the 
common bull and cow are, rounded 
horns, with a large space between their 
bases. 

Linnfeus enumerates six species, bat 
Mr. Robert Kerr, in his Animal King- 
dom, or Zoological System of JLintimus, 
describes nine species, and seventeen 
varieties. As he is one of the best 
writers on the subject, and ha6 added 
every thing important from Gmelin, 
Pennant, and other eminent w riters on 
Zoology, we have adopted his classifi- 
cation, with the exception only of the 
Bonassus aud the Indicus, which be 
ranks as varieties of the Bos taurus,but 
which we cannot help considering as a 
distinct species, as indeed, most other 
writers have so ranked them; upon this 
account, therefore, the species we have 
to describe arc eleven in number, but 
many of these are so nearly connected, 
as to render it difficult for the natura- 
list to assign a proper distinction be- 
; tween them. 

The neat or horned cattle used in 
agriculture are included under itoo spe- 
cies of Bos; the Bos taurus, or ox, and 
the Bos bubal us or buffalo. 

We appear to want an appropriate 
w ord in the English language to desig- 
nate this class of animals. The term 
horned is far from being classical or 
correct, because there are several well 
known breeds of them which have no 
horns at all. The original appellation 
appears to have been that of black eailU, 
from whence w as understood ox, bull, 
and cow. The reason assigned is, because 
formerly these animals were all entirely 
black, in every part of this island, and 
that the mixture of other colours has 
been wholly fortuitous, and introduced 
by bringing cattle across the channel 
from the opposite shores. In confirma- 
tion of tliis opinion, the W elsh breeders 
inform us that they have no true-bred 
cattle but what are entirely black, and 
that they consider the introduction of 
spots, or streaks of any kind, even of 
white, as marks of the cross of some 
accidental kind, and turn them out of 
their pure herds accordingly, to be 
driven to fairs or markets. It does not 
appear, however from experience or 
observation, that the colour of horned 
cattle is at all material in the view of 
general utility, unless it be that the 
w f hite and coloured are less hardy than 
those of the pure black. 
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These animals are more universally 
titled, especially on the continent, as 
beasts of draught and burden than the 
horse, and have the additional advan- 
tage of furnishing excellent food and 
other valuable products. There is 
scarcely a country in which the ox, or 
the buffalo, is not either indigenous, or 
naturalized and cultivated, while, in 
many parts of the world, the horse is 
either wanting or reserved for the pur- 
poses of war or the saddle. The ani- 
mals of this tribe arc seldom found, 
except in low and rich pastures and 
plains, or in swamps and morassy 
grounds. In size and bulk they exceed 
all the British quadrupeds, except the 
horse. Their services to mankind are 
more considerable than even those of 
the sheep; for, in addition to the quali- 
fications of the latter, they arc em- 

S loyed as beasts of draught and bur- 
en. Their voice is called lowing and 
bellowing . They fight by pushing with 
their horns, and Kicking with their 
feet. 

1. Bos Bubalus (the common buf- 
falo). The buffalo is described by Aris- 
totle as a wild ox. It is the bos indi - 
cius of Pliny, and le bujflc of Buffon. 
It is considerably larger and stronger 
than the ox. His horns extend for a 
considerable length in an horizontal 
direction from tneir bases and then 
bend upwards ; they are not round but 
flattened, and sharp on one side. His 
skin is mostly black; hair, thin and 
short, and his forehead adorned with a 
tuft of curling hair. The body of the 
buffalo is thicker and shorter, his legs 
longer, and his head smaller in propor- 
tion to the size of his body than that 
of the ox ; his ears, also, are larger, and 
his skin thicker and harder. His eyes 
are white, his nose broad and square, 
and he has no dewlaps. His body is 
of a square form, and his tail shorter 
and more slender than that of our com- 
mon cattle. The horns of these ani- 
mals are sometimes amazingly large. 
In the British Museum, there is one six 
feet, six inches and a half long, weigh- 
ing twenty-one pounds, and sufficiently 
capacious to hold five quarts. Labo 
mentions some in Abyssinia which 
would hold ten quarts, and Dillon saw 
some buffaloes’ horns in India ten 
feet long. This animal is to be found 
in a tame and wild state. The wild 
buffalo is very fierce and dangerous if 


attacked. He is afraid of fire, and 
highly provoked at the sight of any 
thing red coloured. He delights to 
wallow in mud, is fond of the banks of 
rivers, and an excellent swimmer. Even 
the tame buffalo is often a violent and 
intractable animal; next to the hog 
he is the dirtiest of domestic cattle, 
ungraceful in his appearance, and awk- 
ward in his motions. His voice is 
deeper and stronger than that of the 
bull, and his bellowing hideously fright- 
ful. Notwithstanding the general re- 
semblance which the form of the buf- 
falo bears to that of the common cat- 
tle they are a distinct species. They 
refuse to copulate together, the female 
buffalo will not suffer a common calf 
to suckle her, nor will the cow suckle 
a young buffalo; the female goes twelve 
months with young, our cows only nine. 
The milk is inferior to that of the cow, 
but used for the same purposes, and in 
those countries where they are domes- 
ticated a considerable quantity of cheese 
is made from the milk they yield. The 
flesh is eaten, but some authors assert 
that it is black, hard, and of a disa- 
greeable taste, and not to be compared 
to beef. The only part that can be 
called good eating is the tongue j 
others say the flesh is excellent, and is 
so free from any disagreeable smell or 
taste, that it nearly resembles beef. 
The flesh of the cows, when some time 
gone with young, is esteemed the finest; 
and the young calves are reckoned by 
the Americans the greatest possible 
delicacy. The skin is very valuable : 
it is solid, rather flexible, almost im- 
penetrable, and makes excellent buff 
eather. The horns are employed in 
various manufactures. The strength 
and size of the buffalo render him supe- 
rior to the ox as a beast for draught. A 
ring passed through his nose enables 
the driver to manage him. He car- 
ries his head and neck low, and conse- 
quently the whole strength of the body 
is employed in drawing. These advan- 
tages of size and carriage are so con- 
siderable that two buffaloes will draw 
as much as four strong horses. The 
buffalo is a native of warm climates. 
They abound in India, Abyssinia, 
Egypt, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
and m Italy. These animals are found 
also in a wild state in Malabar, Borneo, 
and in Ceylon. The negroes in Mala- 
bar and Guinea are fond of hunting 
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them, and in those places these animals 
are numerous. The negroes mount a 
tree, or hide in a thicket, and shoot the 
buffaloes as they pass. In Abyssinia, 
the buffalo grows twice as large as our 
ox. On account of his size, and of the 
thickness and blackness of his skin, he is 
there called taurelephas . In India, he 
is more peaceable and tractable when 
tamed than in any other country. In 
Egypt, also, this animal is sufficiently 
docile. In many parts of the East, as 
well as in Italy (where they constitute 
an essential part both of the riches and 
food of the poor), buffaloes are domes- 
ticated and used for the same purposes 
as black cattle in other countries. It 
is said to be a singular sight to ob- 
serve, morning and evening, large 
herds of them cross the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. They proceed, all wedged 
against each other, the herdsman ridmg 
on one of them, sometimes standing 
upright, and sometimes couching down ; 
and, if any of the exterior ones are out 
of order, he steps lightly from back to 
back, to drive them along. The skin 
and horns of the buffalo arc its most 
valuable parts ; the former is very strong 
and durable, and consequently is well 
adapted for various purposes in which 
a strong leather is required. The lat- 
ter have a fine grain, are strong, and 
bear a good polish ; and are, therefore, 
much valued by cutlers and others. 

In the Coelebes there is an animal 
of the size of a middling sheep, which 
appears to be a variety of the buffalo. 
It is called bos bubalus anotp, is a gre- 
arious animal, and found in small 
erds on the mountains of those is- 
lands which abound in caverns. It is 
exceedingly difficult to take any one of 
these creatures, and even in confine- 
ment they are so remarkably fierce as 
to rip up the bellies of stags kept in the 
same paddocks. In the island of Su- 
matra, in the East Indies, the buffalo, 
called by the natives carbotv , is the 
principal domestic animal. The buf- 
falo of that island seems to possess some 
peculiar characteristics, and must there- 
fore be regarded as a distinct variety. 
It has a large heavy body, short legs, 
and large hoofs; its horns turn back- 
wards, but some point forwards, and are 
always in the plane of the forehead. 
The tail is slender, reaches only to the 
middle joint of the leg, and terminates 
in a bunch of hair. The female goes 


nine months with calf, and suckles die 
calf six. When crossing a river she 
carries her young on her back. The 
voice of the animal is a weak sharp 
cry, very unlike the lowing of oxen. 
These buffaloes, as well as those of 
other countries, delight to wallowin the 
mud, and will swim over the broadest 
rivers. During the inundations, they will 
dive ten or twelve feet deep, to force 
up with their horns the aquatic plants, 
and eat them swimming. They display 
great dexterity in throwing the water 
with the horns over their back and 
sides, when there is not sufficient 
depth to cover them. The mud, mixed 
with the water, forms a crust on their 
skins, by which they are preserved 
from the stinging of insects, and, as 
their hair is very thick, these insects 
are very troublesome to them. 

Of these Sumatran buffaloes, there 
are two varieties, the white and the 
black. Both are employed for labour, 
but the white are seldom killed for 
food. Different reasons have been as- 
signed for this exemption : some of the 
natives say that the white are suffered 
to live uninjured, because they are ac- 
counted sacred; others that the only 
reason is the inferior quality of their 
flesh. Wild buffaloes are also found on 
the same island. They are considered 
not as an originally wild breed, but as 
stray cattle, and are therefore distin- 
guished by the name of carbow gellon. 
They are gregarious, and it is remark- 
able, that in herds they are not so 
ready to attack the passenger as when 
met singly. Like the turkey, they 
cover an antipathy to red colours. They 
are as swift in running as an ordinary 
horse. When alarmed or attacked, they 
flee for a short distance, then^* 
about, and form into a regular body ; 
and, when the cause of their apprehen- 
sion advances nearer, again take to 
flight; thus they alternately retreat 
and face about until they gain some 
place of security. Among the inhabit- 
ants of the forest, the tiger is their 
principal enemy, but only the female®, 
and the weaker males, fall a prey to his 
rapacity. ^ 

2. Bos Caper (The Cape buffalo). 
Inhabits the interior part of Africa, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope, but does 
not extend to the north of the Tropic&JJJ 
the neighbourhood of the Cape of Gj; 
Hope, droves of wild buffaloes are 
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quently met with, which form a different 
variety of this species, and were first 
described and delineated by Dr. S parr- 
man, in the Swedish Transactions , 
under the name of bos caffer , and in his 
Travels under the common name. By 
former natural historians they had 
scarcely been noticed. The animal, 
which Sparrman describes, was “ eight 
feet long, and five feet and a half high, 
its fore-legs two feet and a half long ; 
its larger noofs five inches in diameter, 
and the head, between the tip of the 
muzzle and the bases of the horns 
twenty-two inches. In shape it bore 
a considerable resemblance to the com- 
mon ox, but its limbs were stouter, and 
its fetlocks hung nearer to the ground. 
The orbits of tne eyes are prominent, 
and the eyes somewhat sunk within 
them. This hollowness of the eyes, 
their situation almost under the bases 
of the horns, and the inclined position 
in which the animal generally holds its | 
head, give it a fierce and treacherous ; 
aspect They are indeed remarkably 
ferocious.” The savage disposition, 
large size, and enormous strength of 
these animals, render them too well 
known in all the countries which they 
inhabit In the plains of Caffraria they 
are so common that it is by no means ; 
unusual to see a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred of them in a herd. They 
generally retire to the thickets and 
woods in the day-time, and at night go 
out in the plains to graze. Treacherous 
in the extreme, they frequently conceal 
themselves among the trees, and there 
stand lurking till some unfortunate pas- 
senger comes by, when they at once 
rush into the road and attack the tra- 
veller, who has no chance to escape but 
by climbing up a tree, if he is fortunate 
enough to be near one. Flight is of no 
avail : he is speedily overtaken by the 
furious beast, who, not contented with 
throwring him down and killing him, 
stands over him even for a long time 
afterwards, trampling him witn his 
hoofs, and crushing him with his knees. 
He not only mangles and tears the body 
to pieces with his horns and teeth, but 
likewise strips off the skin by licking it 
with his tongue. Nor does he perform 
all this at once, but often retires to 
some distance from the body, and re- 
turns with savage ferocity to gratify 
afresh his cruel inclination. 

As Professor Thunberg was travel- 


ling in Caffraria, he and his companions 
haa just entered a w r ood, when they dis- 
covered a large old male buffalo lying 
quite alone, in a spot that for the space 
of a few square yards was free from 
bushes. Tne animal no sooner ob- 
served the guide, who went first, than 
with a horrible roar he rushed upon 
him. The fellow turned his horse snort 
round behind a large tree, and the buf- 
falo rushed forward to the next man 
and gored his horse so dreadfully in the 
belly that it died soon afterwards. 
These two men climbed into trees, and 
the furious animal made his way to- 
wards the rest, who were approaching, 
but at some distance. A horse without 
a rider was in the front. As soon as the 
j buffalo saw this animal he became more 
l outrageous than before, and attacked 
him with such fury, that he not only 
drove his horns into the horse’s breast, 
but even out again through the very 
saddle. At this moment tne Professor 
happened to come up, but from the nar- 
rowness of the path, having no room to 
turn round, he was glad to abondon his 
horse and take refuge in a tree. The 
buffalo however had finished, for after 
the destruction of the second horse he 
turned suddenly round and gallopped 
away. Some time after this the Pro- 
fessor and his party espied an extremely 
large herd of buffaloes grazing on a 
plain. Being now sufficiently apprized 
of the disposition of these animals, and 
knowing that they would not attack any 
person in the open plains, they ap- 
proached within forty paces and fired 
amongst them. The whole troop, not- 
withstanding the individual intrepidity 
of the animals, surprised by the sudden 
flash and report, turned about and made 
off towards the woods. The wounded 
buffaloes separated from the rest of the 
herd, and amongst these was an old bull 
buffalo, which ran with fury towards 
the party. They evaded his attack, 
and he gallopping close by them, soon 
after fell. Such nowever had been his 
strength, that notwithstanding the ball 
had entered his chest, and had pene- 
trated nearly through his body, he had 
run at full speed several hundred paces 
after he had been wounded. Notwith- 
standing his ferocity, the buffalo is 
hunted at the Cape of Good Hope both 
by Europeans and by the natives of 
South Africa ; but the hunter who at- 
tacks him must be well mounted, for 
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he often turns upon his pursuer and 
attacks him with impetuosity. It is not 
easy to escape unless by riding up some 
hill, which the bulk of the buffalo and 
the shortness of his legs render him in- 
capable of ascending with the same 
speed as a good horse. In Caffraria 
he is generally killed by means of jave- 
lins, which the inhabitants use with 
considerable dexterity. When a Caffre 
has discovered the place where several 
buffaloes are collected together, he 
blows a pipe made of the thigh-bone of 
a sheep, the sound of which is heard at 
a great distance. The moment his 
comrades hear this notice they run to 
the spot, and surrounding the animals, 
whicn they take care to approach by 
degrees, lest they should alarm them, 
throw their javelins at them. This is 
generally done with so sure an aim, 
that out of eight or twelve it rarely 
happens that a single one escapes. 
When the chase is ended, each man 
cuts off and takes away his share of the 
game. Some Europeans at the Cape, 
once chased a buffalo, and having 
driven him into a narrow place, he 
turned round and instantly pushed at 
one of his pursuers who haa on a red 
waistcoat. The man, to save his life, 
ran to the water, plunged in, and swam 
off : the animal followed him so closely 
that the poor fellow had no alternative 
but that of diving. He dipped over 
head, and the buffalo losing sight of 
him, swam on towards the opposite 
shore, three miles distant, and, as was 
supposed, would have reached it, had 
he not been shot by a gun from a ship, 
lying at a little distance. The skin was 
presented to the governor of the Cape, 
who had it stuffed and placed among 
his collection of curiosities. These 
buffaloes appear to be of a very hot 
constitution : they delight to wallow in 
the mire ; and when heated in hunting 
plunge eagerly into the first stream, or 
pool, or piece of water, of whatever 
kind, whether salt or fresh, which they 
happen to approach. Various attempts 
have been made to tame this species of 
the wild buffalo, but it does not appear 
that any of them have succeeded. 
These animals are found also in the in- 
terior parts of Guinea, but so fierce and 
dangerous are they that the negroes who 
chase other animals are afraid of shoot- 
ing at them. The Lion which can break 
the back of the strongest domestic or, at 


one blow , cannot kill the buffalo except 
by leaping on its back, and suffocating 
it by faxing its talons about its nose ana 
mouth. The lion often perishes even 
in this attempt, but leaves the marks of 
his fury upon the nose of the animal he 
has attacked. The Hottentots, who 
never put themselves to any great trou- 
ble in dressing their victuals, cut the 
buffalo’s flesh into slices, and then 
smoke and at the same time half broil 
it over a few coals. They also fre- 
quently eat it in a state of putrefaction. 
They dress the hides by stretching 
them on the ground with stakes, after- 
wards strewing them over with warm 
ashes, and then with a knife scraping 
off the hair. The flesh of the buffalo is 
coarse and not very fat, but full of juice, 
and of a high and not disagreeable fla- 
vour. The hide is thick ana tough, and 
is in great request with the farmers for 
thongs and harness, being the only 
halters that can be depended upon for 
securing horses and oxen, so that they 
cannot get loose by snapping them 
asunder, which they are otherwise 
apt to do when the lions and wolves 
make their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

3. “ Bos Arxee,” says Mr. Kerr, 
" has long erected semilunar horns, 
which are flattened, annularly wrinkled, 
with smooth, round, approaching points ; 
and inhabits India, north from Bengal 
This animal is of vast size, and is hi- 
therto nondescript. A skeleton of the 
head w ith the horns is in the Edinburgh 
College Museum.” A British officer, 
w ho met with one in the woods above 
Bengal, says, “ it is about fourteen feet 
high, that it partakes of the form of the 
horse, bull, and deer, and is very bold 
and daring.” This establishes its genus, 
as all the other horned animals of the 
ruminant or cloven-foot tribe are shy 
and timid. This is by far the largest 
animal of the cattle tribe that has hi- 
therto been discovered, its usual height 
being from ten to fifteen feet. It 18 ^ 
inhabitant of various parts of India 
north of Bengal, and is very seldom 
seen within the European settlements. 

A herd of Arnees was, not manyyc» r8 
ago, observed by a body of British 
troops in one of the inland provinces oj 
Hindoostan, and they excited no small 
alarm in the whole corps. The herd 
j no sooner perceived the men advancing 
than they lifted up their heads, ran on 
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to a small distance, then wheeled about, 
seemingly to reconnoitre, and advancing 
in a body, as if to attack, had such a 
formidable and warlike appearance, 
and withal of a kind so entirely new, 
that no person present could form an 
idea what it mignt mean. Their horns, 
each at least two feet long, rose to a 
great height in the air, and did not per- 
mit the troops to see distinctly whether 
men were mounted on the animals or 
not; but in a short time they gallopped 
off and disappeared. Upon an inquiry 
made by Dr. Anderson of gentlemen 
who had been in India, respecting cattle 
of large size in that part of the world, 
some of them mentioned animals of this 
kind, which they said were kept by the 
native princes chiefly for paraue, under 
the name of fighting bullocks . A con- 
vincing proof that these animals are 
kept by the princes, and probably for 
parade, is obtained from an Indian 
painting, in which three of them are 
very distinctly delineated. This paint- 
ing represents one of those entertain- 
ments that are given by the Indian 
princes for the amusement of their 
subjects, similar to the fights that were 
exhibited for the same purpose on the 
arena at Rome. An elephant is figured 
in the act of contending with two tigers, 
and among the number of objects as- 
sembled there are three Arnees : these 
appear to be waiting apart, each under 
the guidance of a leader, who is seated 
upon his back, and has nold of a bridle 
in the animaPs mouth. This painting 
is the property of Gilbert Innes, Esq., 
of Stow T , near Edinburgh. 

4. Bos Barbatus (the bearded Ox, or 
Cape Auroch), has shorthorns, a beard 
on the chin, whence the name and 
curly hair on the breast. It inhabits 
the country north of the Cape. The 
Namaquas call it baas, or the master 
courier, on account of its vast swift- 
ness. It is like the common ox, but 
larger, and of a gray colour. The head 
is small. 

5. Bos Boxassus (has a long mane, 
its horns are bent round towards the 
cheek, and not above a span long). It 
is about the size of a large bull, and is 
a native of Africa and Asia. 

6. Bos Grunnjens (York, or ho£ 
cow ). Has short, erect pointed, cylindri- 
cal horns, bent outwards. The body is 
so hairy, that the hair hangs down upon 
its knees like a goat. The colour of 


the body is black, but the front Is 
white. It has bristles on its back and 
hind legs, and it grunts like a hog. The 
tail resembles that of a horse, and is 
covered with very long flowing silky 
hairs. It is an inhabitant of the north 
of Asia. 

They are a very valuable property to 
the tribes of itinerant Tartars, called 
Duckba, who live in tents and tend them 
from place to place : they at the same time 
afford their herdsmen an easy mode of 
conveyance, a good covering, and whole- 
some subsistence. They are never em- 
ployed in agriculture, but are extremely 
useful as beasts of burden; for they are 
strong, sure-footed, and carry a great 
weight. Tents and ropes are manufac- 
tured of their hair; and amongst the 
humbler ranks of herdsmen, caps and 
jackets are made of their skins. Their 
tails are esteemed throughout the East, 
as far as luxury and parade have any 
influence on the manners of the people. 
In India no man of fashion ever goes 
out, or sits in form at home, without tw o 
cliou'rabadars , or brushers , attending 
him, each furnished with one of these 
tails mounted on silver or ivory handles, 
to brush away the flies The Chinese, 
dye them of a beautiful red, and wear 
them as tufts to their summer bonnets. 

The yak is the most fearful of ani- 
mals, and very swift ; but w r hen chased 
by men or dogs, and finding itself near- 
ly overtaken, it will face its pursuers 
and hide its hind parts in some bush 
and wait for them; imagining if it could 
conceal its tail, which was the object 
they w r ere in search of, it would escape 
unhurt. 

Mr. Kerr enumerates four varieties of 
this species, viz. 1 . Bos grunniens ecornis: 
2. Bos grunniens ferus, the wild grun- 
ting ox : 3* Bos grunniens ghainouk , a 
domesticated variety of the wild breed : 
4. Bos igrunniens sarlyx , a degenerated 
race, not particularly described. 

7. Bos Pumilus (the dwarf ox), a 
species but very imperfectly known. 
Its form has been described, but with 
its character w e are unacquainted. Nay 
we scarcely know of what region of the 
earth it is a native The few r particu- 
lars of its history, that are related by 
natural historians, were originally com- 
municated by the French traveller Belon, 
who saw an individual of the species at 
Cairo. Its horns recede in the middle; 
almost meet at the points, and stand 
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erect It is in size between the roe- 
bnck and the stag. Its limbs are well 
shaped, and duly proportioned. Its 
hair is of a tawny brown colour and 
glittering. Its legs are short; its limbs 
thick ; and its shoulders a little elevated. 
The end of its tail is adorned with long 
hairs, twice as coarse as the hairs of a 
horse's tail. Belon relates that the 
animal he saw was brought from Asamie 
or Azafi, a maratime province of Mo- 
rocco. Mr. Pennant suspects that it 
may be a variety of the lant of Leo 
Afncanus. Belon thought this the bu- 
balus of the ancients. M. BufFon con- 
founds it with the zebu, or small Indian 
ox. Probably the only pair of these 
curious animals ever brought into Eng- 
land, were those which the late Warren 
Hastings, Esq. sometime Governor Ge- 
neral of India brought from thence, and 
which we recollect to have seen at 
Day les ford in Oxfordshire, about the 
close of the last century. Daylesford 
was the native place of Mr. Hastings. 

8. Bos Indicus (the Indian ox), 
with all its varieties, are considered by 
Gmelin, as varieties of the Bos Taurus; 
but, as Mr. Kerr observes, “many of 
them have such remarkable differences 
as would constitute, in other genera, 
sufficient marks for specific distinction." 
They have a large fatty lump on the 
shoulders. They differ much in size 
and in the form of their horns. 

Some are very large, and of a reddish 
colour ; with horns short and bending 
close to the neck, others very small, with 
horns almost upright, bending a little 
forward. The following are the chief 
varieties : 1. Bos Indicus Major , with 
short horns bending backward, inhabits 
India, Africa, and Madagascar : 2. Bos 
Indicus Minimus; it inhabits Surat, and 
is used to draw children in small carts : 
3. Bos Indicus Minor, the Zebu, or little 
Indian Buffalo, with short erect horns 
turned a little forwards, and a lump on 
the shoulders. It is the common beast 
of burden in India. 

9. Bos Moschatos (the musk ox, of 
Hudson's Bay). Is about the size of a 
Scotch bullock, has a thick body and 
short legs. The horns are large, and 
are united at their origin in the skull; 
but immediately after, they fall down j 
on each side of the crown of the head, 
then taper away small, the points turn- 
ing up, and out. The horns of an old bull 
are about two feet in length, as well as 


in circumference, and weigh about 
thirty pounds each. The hair is black 
and grows to a great length; under- 
neath which is a veir fine ash coloured 
wool. The male only has the curioui 
scalp, the female is covered with hair. 
They live in herds from thirty to eighty 
or one hundred . The bulls are very 
few in proportion to the cows. It ii 
rare to see more than two or three foil 
grown bulls with the largest herds; and 
from the number of males which at 
times are found dead, the Indians are of 
opinion that they kill each other in con- 
tending for the females at the rutting 
season. 

Captain Edward Sabine, who accom- 
panied Captain Parry in his expedition 
to discover a north west passage in the 
years 1819 — 1820, informs us that“Thi$ 
species of ox inhabits the North Geor- 
gian Islands in the summer months, but 
being less numerous than the rein-deer, 
and more difficult to approach, three 
individuals only were killed, all of which 
were bulls. They arrived in Melville 
Island in the middle of May, crossin? 
the ice from the southward, and quitted 
it on their return towards the end of 
September. The musk ox may be fur- 
ther stated on Esquimaux's information, 

to inhabit the country on the west of 
Davis’s Strait, and on the north of Baf- 
fin's Bay ; ns a head and horns, and a 
drawing of a bull being shown to the 
Esquimaux of the west coast of Davis's 
Strait, who were communicated with on 

the 17th of September, were immediate- 
ly recognised, and the animal called by 
tne name of Umingmack; this is evi- 
dently the same with the Umimak of 
the Esquimaux ofWolstenhohnc Sound, 
who were visited by the former expe- 
dition, and of which nothing more corn 
be learnt at the time from tneir descrip- 
tion than that it was a large horned 
animal inhabiting the land, and certain- 
ly not a rein-deer. It is probable that 
the individuals which extend their sum- 
mer migrations to the north east of 
Baffin's Bay, retire during the winter to 
the continent of America, or to its neigh- 
bourhood, as the species is unknown in 
South Greenland. There can be no 
doubt that it was the head of an aninw* 
of the present species, which is descri- 
bed in the Fauna Gr&landieana, to have 
been conveyed on a piece of ice to the 
shores of Greenland, and which is jhere 
erroniously conjectured to have belong- 
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ed to the Bos gnmniens. It is a curious 
fact however, that although none of the 
Greenlanders had ever seen the animal 
to which the head belonged, they should 
Have given it the same name of Umimak, 
as is mentioned by O. Fabricius ; this 
fact may seem to justify an inference , 
that the animal itselfwasknowntothem : 
by tradition; and may thus in some , 
measure corroborate the general belief j 
that their ancestors came from a coun- 
try to the north and west of that which 
they now inhabit. ! 

The flesh of the bulls which were 
killed in the expedition was generally | 
liked, although tasting strongly of musk, j 
The weight of each individual exceed- 
ed seven hundred pounds, yielding about 
four hundred pounds of meat ; the head 
and skin weighed one hundred and thirty 
pounds; the animals stood ten hands 
and a half high at the withers.” A very 
correct representation of the bull is given 
in a plate, from a drawing of Lieu- 
tenant Beachey’s. The projection of the 
orbit of the eyes in this species is very 
remarkable, when compared w ith others 
of the same genus ; it is probably a pro- 
vision to carry the eye clear of the great 
ouantity of hair, which the severity of 
tne cold renders necessary in such high 
latitudes. There is a fine specimen of 
this animal preserved in the British 
Museum. 

10. Bos Americanus (the Bison or 
wild bull of America), which is found 
to be of the same race as the wild cattle 
of Europe, and which w r as the only 
animal analogous to the domestic 
kinds, found by the Europeans, on 
their arrival in the new world. It 
has short black rounded horns, with 
a great interval between their bases. 
On the shoulders is a vast bunch, 
consisting of a fleshy substance, and 
much elevated. The fore-parts of the 
body are thick and strong: the hind- 
parts comparatively slender and weak. 
The bunch and head are covered 
with a very long undulated fleece, 
divided into locks of a chesnut colour ; 
this is so long at times as to make the 
forepart of the animal look of a shape- 
less appearance, and almost to obscure 
its sense of seeing. During winter, the 
whole body is clothed in the same man- 
ner, but in the summer the hindpart of | 
the body becomes naked, w rinkled and 
dusky. The tail is about a foot long ; 
at the end is a tuft of black hair, the 


rest naked. Long shaggy hair also 
hangs from the chin, ana the dewlap; 
and is continued under the neck and 
throat. The cow r is smaller than the 
bull, and not arrayed in the same shaggy 
covering. These animals weigh from 
1 600 to 2900 pounds. Their most north- 
ern residence is in the countries six hun- 
dred miles west of Hudson's Bay. They 
are frequently seen in immense herds 
at Cibloe, a little north of California; in 
Newr Mexico, in Canada, to the W’est of 
the lakes, and in the rich savannahs 
or pastures w'hich lie along the Mis- 
sisippi, and the other great rivers that 
fall into it. 

They feed in the open savannahs morn- 
ing and evening, and retire during the 
i sultry parts of the day to rest, near snady 
rivulets and streams of w ater. In the 
moist land they frequently leave so deep 
an impression of their feet, as to be traced 
and shot by the artful Indians, to whom 
the chase of these animals is a favou- 
rite diversion. They employ very inge- 
nious arts to deceive the observation of 
the bison and to elude his fury, and they 
do this so successfully, that one hunting 
party kills several hundreds of them in 
a season. In this undertaking, how ever, 
it is necessary that the men should be 
particularly careful, although while un- 
molested they are shy and inoffensive, 
yet when they are only wounded these 
animals become excessively furious. The 
hunters go against the w ? ind, as the fa- 
culty of smell in the bisons is so exqui- 
site, that the moment they get scent of 
their enemy they retire with the utmost 
precipitation. In taking aim the hunter 
directs his piece to the hollow of the 
shoulder, by which means he generally 
brings down the animal at one shot; 
but if not killed, the bison immediately 
runs upon him, and with its horns and 
hoofs tears him in pieces, or tramples 
him to death. 

These animals are so amazingly 
strong, that when they flee through tne 
woods from a pursuer, they frequently 
brush dowm trees as thick as a man’s 
arm ; and, be the snow ever so deep, 
such is their strength and agility, that 
they are able to plunge tnrough it 
much faster than tne swiftest Indian 
can run in snow T shoes. “To this,” 
says Mr. Hearne, “I have many times 
been an eye-w’itness. I once had the 
vanity to think that I could have kept 
pace with them ; but, though I was at 
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that time celebrated for running fleetly 
in snow shoes, I soon found that 1 was 
no match for the bisons, notwithstand- 
ing they were then plunging through 
such deep snow, that their bellies made 
a trench as large as if many heavy 
sacks had been hauled through it.” 

In Canada , the hunting of the bison 
is a common employment of the natives. 
They draw up in a large square, and 
commence their operations by setting 
fire to the grass, which at certain sea- 
sons, is very long and dry. As the fire 
burns onward, they advance, closing 
their ranks as they proceed. The ani- 
mals, alarmed by the light, gallop con- 
fusedly about till they are hemmed in 
so close, that frequently not a single 
beast is able to escape. 

In Louisiana, the men mount on 
horseback, each with a sharp, crescent- 
pointed spear in his hands. They ap- 
proach with the wind, and as soon as 
the animals smell them, they instantly 
seek to escape; but the sight of the 
horses moderates their fear and the 
majority of the bisons are, at a certain 
time of the year, so fat and unwieldy, 
as easily to be enticed to slacken their 
pace. As soon as the men overtake 
them, they endeavour to strike the cres- 
cent just above the ham, in such a man- 
ner as to cut through the tendons 
and render them afterwards an easy 

le hunting of these animals is also 
common in several parts of South Ame- 
rica. It commences with a sort of fes- 
tivity, and ends in an entertainment, at 
which one of their carcasses supplies 
the only ingredient. As soon as a nerd 
of bisons is seen on the plain, the most 
fleet and active of the horsemen pre- 
pare to attack them, and, descending in 
the form of a widely extended crescent, 
they hunt them in all directions. After 
a w hile the animals become so w eary, 
that they seem ready to sink under 
their fatigue; but the hunters, still 
urging them to flight by their loud 
cries, drive them at last from the field. 
Such as are unable to exert the neces- 
sary speed for escape are slaughtered. 

The sagacity which a herd of bisons 
exhibit in defending themselves against 
the attacks of wolves is admirable. 
When these ravenous creatures ap- 
proach, they immediately form them- 
selves into a circular body; the w T eaker 
in the middle, and the stronger on the 


outside. Their horns then present to 
the enemy an impenetrable front ; when 
taken by surprise, many of the fattest 
and weakest unavoidably perish. 

The affection of the calves for their 
mothers is very striking. There is, says 
Mr. Turner (who resided long in Ame- 
rica), a singular and affecting trait in 
the character of this animal when a 
calf. Whenever a cow bison falls by 
the murdering hand of the hunter, and 
happens to nave a calf, the helpless 
young one attempts not to escape, but 
stays by its fallen dam, exhibiting signs 
of strong natural affection. The dam 
thus secured, the hunter makes no at- 
tempt on the calf, know ing it is unne- 
cessary, but proceeds to cut up the car- 
cass: then, laying it on his horse, he 
returns home followed by the poor calf, 
thus instinctively attending the remaim 
of its dam. I have seen a single hunter 
ride into the town of Cincinnati, between 
the Miames, followed in this manner 
by three calves w ho had lost their dams 
by this cruel hunter. The hunters are 
too apt to destroy them wantonly, a cir- 
cumstance much to be regretted, and 
not to be prevented. Frequently is 
this fine animal needlessly killed, and, 
excepting the tongue and the tallow, 
left on the ground a prey to the wolves 
and eagles. 

Mr. Turner is of opinion that the 
bison is superior to our domestic breed 
for the valuable purposes of husbandry, 
and says, “Since 1 have expressed a 
wish to see the bison domesticated on 
the English farms, I will mention a 
fact concerning it within my own know- 
ledge. A farmer on the great Keo- 
haw r a, broke a young bison to the 
plough, and having yoked it with a 
steer taken from his tame cattle it per- 
formed to admiration. Inquiring of the 
ploughman if he had any fault to find 
with the bisofi, he answered, ‘there 
W'as but one objection to it; the step ot 
the bison was too quick for that of the 
tame steer/ — ‘ My friend/ said I, ‘ t« e 
fault lies not in the bison, but inm e 
steer, what you term a fault in the 
former is really an advantage in it* 
favour/ Till this moment, the man 
had laboured under one of those clouds 
of prejudice, but too common among 
farmers. He had taken the ox of nis 
father’s farm, as the unit whence an 
his calculations were to be made, an 
his conclusions drawn: itw T as hisun* 
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changeable standard of excellence, 
whether applied to the plough or the 
draft. No sooner was my observation 
uttered than conviction flashed on his 
mind, and he acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the bison.’ The strength of 
the bison, also, is greatly superior to 
that of the domesticated ox, and when 
properly broken in, his activity is much 
superior. I should not think it unrea- 
sonable (continues this gentleman) to 
assign nearly a double portion of 
strength to this powerful inhabitant of 
the forest. Reclaim him, and you gain 
a capital quadruped, both for the 
draught ana for the plough; his ac- 
tivity peculiarly fits him for the latter 
in preference to the ox.” 

The uses of the bison when dead are 
various. Powder-flasks are made of 
the horns, thev are also used for drink- 
ing cups. Tne skin, when properly 
dressed, makes excellent buff leather, 
and, when dressed with the hair on, 
serves the Indians for clothes and shoes. 
The Europeans of Louisiana use them 
for blankets, and find them light, warm, 
and soft. The flesh is used as food, 
and the bunch on the shoulders is es- 
teemed a great delicacy. The tongues 
are cured and transported to New Or- 
leans, where they are sure to meet with 
a good market. The bulls w’hen fat, 
frequently yield each one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight of tallow, which 
forms a considerable article of com- 
merce. The hair is spun into gloves, 
stockings, and garters, that are very 
strong, and look as well as those made 
of the finest sheep’s wool. Pownall 
assures us that a most luxurious kind 
of fabric might be manufactured from 
it. The fleece of one of these ani- 
mals has been found to weigh eight 
pounds. 

II. Bos Taurus (the domestic bull 
and cow), has cylindrical horns bent 
downwards, and loose dewlaps. The 
bull, or male, is naturally a fierce and 
terrible animal. When chaffed, he has 
an air of sullen majesty, and often tears 
up the ground with his feet and horns. 
Tne principal use of the bull is to pro- 
pagate the species, although lie might 
be trained to labour, his obedience can- 
not be depended on. A bull, like a 
stallion, should be the most handsome 
of his species. He should be large, 
well made, and in good heart; lie 
should have a black eye, and a fierce 
Yol, I. 


aspect, but an open front, a short head, 
thick fleshy legs, and a^ long tail well 
covered with hair. Castration remark- 
ably softens the nature of this animal, 
it destroys all Ills fire and impetuosity, 
and renders him mild and tractable 
without diminishing its strength ; on 
the contrary, after this operation, his 
weight is increased, and he becomes fit 
for the purposes of ploughing, &c. The 
females of all those species of animals 
which we keep in flocks, and where 
increase is the principal object, are 
much more useful than the males. The 
cow produces milk, of which butter, 
cheese, &c., is made, which are princi- 
pal articles in our food, and besides 
answer many usefid purposes in various 
arts. Cows are generally in season and 
receive the bull from the beginning of 
May to the middle of July. Their time 
of gestation is nine months, which na- 
turally brings the veal to our markets 
from the beginning of January to the 
end of Apru. However, luxury has 
fallen upon methods of interrupting 
this natural course, and veal may be 
had almost every month in the year. 
Cow r s, when improperly managed, are 
very subject to abortion. In the time 
of gestation, therefore, they ought to 
be observed with more than ordinary 
care, lest they should leap ditches, &c., 
neither should they be suffered to draw 
in the plough or other carriage. They 
should be put into the best pasture, and 
should not be milked for six weeks or 
two months, before they bring forth 
their young. The cow comes to the 
age of puberty in eighteen months, but 
tile bull requires tw r o years, and it is 
better to restrain them till they be full 
three years. From three to nine years 
these animals are in full vigour, but, 
when older, they are fit for nothing but 
to be fed for the butchers. A milch cow 
ought to be chosen young, fleshy, and 
with a brisk eye. The criteria of a 
beautiful cow is thus described : — 

She’s long In her face, she's fine in her horn, 
She’ll quickly get fat without cake or corn ; 

She’s clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 

She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back with never a hump; 
She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 

She fine in her shoulders, aud thin in her thighs. 

She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail, 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail ; 

1 Sla ’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin, 

She’s a grazier’s without, and a butcher’s within. 
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A good cow has wide horns, a thin 
head and . neck, dewlap large, full 
breast, broad back, large belly, the ud- 
der capacious, but not too fleshy, tail 
long and pliable, legs proportionable to 
the size of the carcass, and the joints 
short. She should also have a gentle 
disposition, a temper free from any vi- 
cious tricks, and perfectly manageable 
on every occasion. The criteria of ev- 
cellence in cattle , as derived from co- 
lour , is of no importance, and all that 
need be said is, that the black haired 
are hardier than the white and red. 
The hair should be glossy, thick, and 
soft; when otherwise, the animal is 
either not in health, or has a weak 
constitution. The terms applied to the 
different ages are as follow-s: — A young 
castrated male, after the first year, is 
called a stirk; when a year older, a 
slot, or steer ; at five years old, an a r. 
A female, after the first year, is called 
a heifer , or queu ; when about to bring 
a can, she is called a young cow . Cer- 
tain of the Welsh and Scots cattle, of 
rather a coarse and sturdy kind, are 
called runts . Bullock is the general 
term for any full-grown male cattle, 
fat or lean. In point of utility and 
profit, no single animal can stand in 
competition with the cow. Her milk, 
so indispensable to civilized man, is her 
most precious product, and of which 
the value in various forms is so univer- 
sally and feelingly understood. Of 
this real liquor of life, more valuable 
than the richest wines, the cow will 
give the amount of many times her 
weight in the course of a year, and 
every year she continues m a con- 
stant state of re-production unto the 
end of her life, w-hen her last gift to 
man is food of the most substantial 
kind, and so many articles of various 
use, that no part of her carcass need 
be wasted or lost ; the - worth of these 
often replaces her original cost. From 
the circumstance of these animals fur- 
nishing the Gentoos w ith milk, butter, 
and cheese, their favourite food, that 
people entertain for them a most super- 
stitious veneration. There is scarcely a 
Gentoo to be found w p ho would not, 
were he under a forced option, prefer 
sacrificing his parents or children to 
the slaying cither of a bull or cow\ Be- 
lieving in the doctrine of transmigra 
tion, they are also alarmed at the idea 
of injuring the souls of those of their 


fellow-creatures that have taken their 
abode in these animal cases. This also 
tends to restrain them from destroying, 
designedly, any of the brute creation, 
and to prevent them from dispossessing 
any being of that life which God alone 
can give; and they respect it in the 
flea equally with the elephant From 
this animal are derived the numerous 
varieties of cattle that are found in va- 
rious parts both of the old and new 
Continents. In its wild state it is dis- 
tinguished by its great size, and the 
shagginess of its hair, which about the 
head, neck, and shoulders, is sometimes 
so long as to reach almost to the ground 
The horns of the wild ox are short, 
sharp-pointed, strong, and stand distant 
from their bases. The general colour 
of its body is either a dark or a yellow- 
ish brown. The limbs are strong, and 
the whole aspect savage and gloomy. 
Wild oxen are found in the marshy fo- 
rests of Poland, among the Carpathian 
Mountains in Lithuania, and also in 
several parts of Asia. The value of 
the flesh of the ox, whether in a fresh 
or salted state, is too well known to be 
mentioned here. His tallow contri- 
butes to double the number of onr days 
— his joints give ns oil — his hide, 
leather of the strongest kind — his hair 
helps to cement the walls of our dwel- 
ling — of his horns are made combs and 
toys — of his teeth buttons — his bones 
are a chief substitute for ivory, and 
their ashes serve to refine silver — his 
large full eye is instrumental to the dis- 
coveries of the anatomist, and his blood, 
gall, and urine, are useful in manufac- 
tures, medicine, and manuring the soil. 
The arguments for and against the 
working of oocen have been carried to a 
great extent. Lord Kaimes in the last 
century, and -Lord Somerville in the 
present, may be considered the princi- 
pal advocates for the ox. To their ar- 
guments and to all others, the follow- 
ing objections have l>een stated by the 
able author of the Supplement to the 
sixth edition of The Gentleman Farmer , 
and they may be considered as convey- 
ing the sentiments, and according with 
the practice, of all the best informed and 
most extensive British farmers. — The 
first objection to oxen is, that they are un- 
fit for the various labours of modem 
husbandry, for travelling on bad roads 
I in particular, for all distant carriages, 

I and generally for every kind of work 
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which requires dispatch : and what 
sort of work does not often require it 
in this variable climate ? There is one 
cause, more important perhaps than 
any other, why oxen have ceased to be 
so employed by the farmer is, that his 
teams of horses are capable of perform- 
ing every sort of work, he brings them 
all to bear for a time upon the most 
important labours of every season ; and 
when that is dispatched, or interrupted 
by unfavourable weather, the less ur- 
gent branches are speedily executed by 
the same means. Another objection is, 
that an ox-team (capable of perform- 
ing the work of two horses), even such 
kind of w r ork as they can perform con- 
sumes the produce of considerably more 
land than the horses. 

Though horned cattle are gradually 
disappearing as beasts of labour, it is 
probable they will in many places be 
occasionally used as a substitute for 
horses, or to get up one or two addi- 
tional teams on extraordinary occasions. 
Indeed we see no objection to the occa- 
sional use of both oxen and cows for 
this purpose ; W'e shall therefore notice 
the training, harnessing, shoeing, age 
of being put to work, and general treat- 
ment of these animals so employed. 
The training of the calf intended for 
labour, according to some, should com- 
mence at an oaTly period, and be 
taught to present his foot to the shoe- 
ing-smith as readily as the horse. No 
animal, however, is so easily broke as 
the ox at any age. IVorkmg oxen , 
when kept in a house , are generally 
confined to their places by the same 
sort of fastening used for cows. Har- 
ness for labouring cattle is of three 
kinds ; that for bearing, as saddles, 
some sorts of oxen yokes ; that for 
drawing or pushing, as traces, &c. ; 
and that for guiding the animals, as 
bridles, halters, reins, &c. These arti- 
cles are of considerable expense, but 
when taken care of, kept dry, and the 
iron joints and leathers oiled occasion- 
ally, they will last a long time. The 
most approved kind of harness for the 
ox ia little different from that of the 
horse, except in the shape of the collar. 
In making all kinds of harness for 
beasts of labour, great care ought to be 
taken to avoid superfluous materials, 
which only encumber ; are ornamental, 
but merely add to the expense. The 
harness made in London is generally 


much too heavy for agricultural pur- 
poses; that of Berwick and Newcastle 
is much lighter, and sufficiently strong. 
The shoeing of oocen is a practice which 
as yet is far from being performed in a 
perfect manner. Clark says, that in 
many parts of France, where the ox is 
much used for draught, it is sometimes 
necessary to employ eight shoes, one 
under each nail. In this country tw r o 
pieces or shoes to each foot are gene- 
rally made use of. They are fitted on 
in a similar manner to those of the 
horse. An ox shoe consists of a flat 
piece of iron, with five or six stamp 
holes on the outw r ard edge, to receive 
the nails ; at the toe is a projection of 
some inches, which passing in the cleft 
of the foot, is bent over the hoof, so as 
to keep the shoe in its proper place. 
As there is much trouble in the shoeing 
of oxen, from the necessity for casting 
them each time, it has been found re- 
quisite to have recourse to contrivances 
for shoeing them standing. The age at 
which an ox may be worked is gene- 
rally from tw T o and a half to three and 
a half years. The period which an ox 
is worked varies from his fifth to his 
tenth year. The length of time per day 
which an ox is kept in the yoke varies 
according to the kind of labour, and the 
age and keep of the ox. If an ox is fed 
on hay, oats, and some roots, he will 
plough four days a w T eek ; but if on 
straw' and roots only, not above three 
days. In the former case he is worked 
two whole days and tw f o half days, and 
in the latter case six half days. The 
latter is by far the best plan, for 
which reason, where oxen are regularly 
worked, tw 7 o pairs should be kept for 
each ploughman. The food of horned 
cattle employed in labour must be sub- 
stantial. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose they can w r ork on straw' alone. 
Unless they have roots added to straw 
in wdnter and green food in summer; it 
will be an idle attempt to harness 
animals so nourished. The best, and 
indeed the only way, is to feed them w r ell 
w T ith straw, coarse hay, roots, green 
herbage, or pasturage, as the season and 
other circumstances may indicate. The 
most desirable breeds of oxen to w T ork 
are the Devonshire and Herefordshire 
varieties, wdiich are long legged, quick 
stepping animals. Lord Somerville, 
who has carried the working of oxen to 
greater perfection than any one else, 
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prefers the Devon breed, which most 
cultivators consider the quickest walkers 
in England. When homed cattle are 
only worked occasionally, whatever sort 
of animals are on the farm, whether 
bulls, cows, or oxen of good or bad 
breeds, will necessarily be employed. 
Parkinson* s father used to make up 
occasionally an ox-team for the plough 
of four oxen and one horse as a leader, 
which he found did the work of two 
horses. There are, he says, great ob- 
jections to ox-teams in the plough. He 
has however found them useful in some 
sorts of farm w*ork, from their slow, 
steady pace, as in scarifying, leading 
dung, &c., and as the work suits them 
from its being easy, and having a great 
deal of stanaing : they are, says he, 
much more cheaply kept than horses, 
eat straw in the winter, and are valu- 
able for making dung. He never saw 
this kind of work injure their growth. 
They may be w r orked from tw o to five 
years old without any loss of time, as 
they grow to that age, and are then 
both larger and better beef than three- 
years old steers. He therefore recom- 
mends ox-teams for leading dun? and 
the other odd jobs, but not to plough and 
harrow*. If they are w r orked to the age 
of eight or ten years, it is, he thinks, a 
real injury to the public, and an unpro- 
fitable practice to the farmer. Bake- 
well used to w r ork his heifers mode- 
rately, w hilst carrying their first calves ; 
an unobjectionable practice, provided 
they are well fed. Bulls are generally 
allowed to be good labourers, and capa- 
ble, if high fed, of vast exertions. 

Animals which have incisive teeth, 
such as the horse and the ass, in both 
jaws, bite short grass more easily than 
those which w’ant incisive teeth in the 
superior jaw ; and if sheep and the goat 
bite the closest, it is because they are 
small, and their lips are thin. But the 
ox, whose lips are thick, can only bite 
long grass ; and it is for this reason 
that they do no harm to the pasture on 
which they live, as they can only bite 
off the tops of the young grass ; they 
do not stir the roots, and for this reason 
scarcely hurt the grow th ; instead of 
which tlie sheep and the goat bite so 
close that they destroy the stalk and 
spoil the root. Besides the horse 
chooses the most delicate grass, and 
leaves the largest to grow*, the stalks of 
which are hard j instead of this the ox 


bites these thick stalk6, and by little 
and little destroys the coarse grass ; so 
that at the end of some years the field 
in which the horse has lived becomes a 
very bad one, whilst that on which the 
ox has browsed becomes fine pasture. 
The ox has four stomachs , in which 
formation the goat, sheep, camel, and 
deer participate. As it is necessary 
that these animals should collect much 
herbage for their support, and as it 
would fatigue and keep them too long 
in motion to gather ana masticate such 
a quantity at the same time, so a pecu- 
liar provision has been made for them, 
by which they first hastily collect their 
food, pass it into a reservoir, and after- 
wards commence the mastication of it 
at their leisure. The first stomach , 
rumen or paunch , is a very large mem- 
branous and muscular bag, principally 
occupying the left side, and extending, 
when full, from the middle of the rife 
to the paunch, into which the unrumi- 
nated food is received. It is in this 
stomach that the concretions called hair- 
balls are found. It presents numerous 
processes to assist in the retention of 
food. The second stomach , called also 
reticulum, bonnet , or kingshood , would 
appear as a globular appendage to the 
paunch merely, were it not for its 

E eculiarity of structure, which resem- 
les the cells of the honey-comb, and 
which is well know n to the eaters of 
tripe. In the hornless ruminants, the 
second stomach is exclusively designed 
as a reservoir for water, and is capable 
of holding and preserving a vast quan- 
tity of it. A little of this water is passed 
up, as wanted, to be mixed with the dry 
matters chew ed during rumination. In 
the deserts of Arabia, where water is 
met with only at long distances, this 
reservoir is peculiarly advantageous to 
the camel and dromedary ; and the 
Arabian travellers (when famishing for 
water) save themselves frequently at 
the expense of their camels, uy killing 
of w’hich, and taking out this stomach, 
they find a supply. The third stomach 
is named after its foliated structure, 
many-plies : there are about eighty or 
ninety of these septa or folds, which 
are covered w r ith cuticle, in common 
w’ith the tw o former stomachs, by w T hich 
some resemblance is kept up between 
the digestive processes of the horse and 
ruminants. By the comparative insen- 
sibility of these stomachs, they can also 
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bear potent medicines, which would be 
destruction to the carnivora. By this 
curious extension of service the rumi- 
nated food is applied, and re-applied to 
the sides of the bag to be acted upon in 
its early stage of digestion. The fourth 
stomach , called also the red bag abo- 
masum , faliscus, and ventriculus intes- 
tinalis , is about two feet nine inches 
long, in an ox, and resembles the simple 
digestive stomach of the mammalia. 
It is in this stomach that the pultaceous 
mass of the chyme undergoes a more 
perfect animalisation, by being mixed 
with the gastric fluid, which appears to 
be wholly secreted here, and tnus it is 
that this stomach only produces rennet. 
The red bag, to increase its secreting 
surface, has likewise about nine longi- 
tudinal plicae to each side, with an in- 
tervening rugose structure. Rumina- 
tion , or chewing the cud , is the process 
whereby the ruminant animals, naving 
collected their food, and having passed 
it into the paunch, with little or no 
mastication or expense of saliva, a new 
operation begins. The paunch being 
full, the animal is stimulated to seek 
rest and quiet, and he usually lies 
down. The paunch begins now to exert 
its extraordinary powers of separating 
a portion from the contained mass, and 
to return it into the mouth, where it 
undergoes a complete mastication, and 
mixing with the saliva. It is then again 
passed down the throat, but instead of 
again entering the first stomach, the 
muscular gutter forms itself into a tube, 
and carries it at once into the third 
stomach, where having to undergo a 
further change, it is passed into the red 
bag, or fourth stomach, to undergo a 
further solution, by means of the gastric 
fluid, preparatory to its being converted 
into nutriment under the name of chyle. 
In this wonderful conformation of the 
ox and other ruminating animals, who 
is not constrained to admire and adore 
the wisdom, and the power, and the 
mercy of the great Creator in the 
curious mechanism of these four sto- 
machs, so wisely intended to answer 
their several respective purposes. The 
action of ruminating, however,, appears 
to be in a great measure voluntary ; as 
animals ot this kind have a power of 
increasing the reaction of their sto- 
machs. After the food undergoes a 
second mastication it is then reduced 
into a thin pulp, which easily passes 


from the second to the third stomach, 
when it is still further macerated ; from 
thence it passes to the fourth, where it 
is reduced to a perfect mucilage, every 
way prepared for being taken up by the 
lacteals, and converted into nourish- 
ment What confirms this account of 
chewing the cud is, that so long as 
these animals suck, or feed upon liquid 
aliment, they never ruminate,- and in 
the winter, when they are obliged to 
feed upon hay and other dry victuals, 
they ruminate more than when they 
feed upon fresh grass. Bulls, cous, 
and oxen are fond of licking themselves, 
especially when lying at rest. But this 
practice should be prevented as much 
as possible ; for as the hair is an indi 
gestible substance, it lies in the sto- 
mach, and is gradually coated ; and as 
it is thought that it prevents their fat- 
tening, it is usual to rub all the parts of 
their body which thev can touch with 
their dung. When this precaution is 
not taken, they raise up the hair of 
their coats with their tongues, which 
are very rough, and they swallow this 
hair in great quantities. As this sub- 
stance cannot digest, it remains in the 
stomach, and forms round, smooth balls, 
which are sometimes of so considerable 
a size, that they incommode them, anti 
prevent their digestion. These knobs 
m time get covered with a brown crust, 
which is somewhat hard ; it is, not- 
withstanding, only a thick mucilage, 
which, by rubbing and coaetion, be- 
comes hard and shining ; it is never 
found anywhere but in the paunch, 
and if any of the hair gets into the 
other stomachs, it does not remain there 
any more than in the bowels, but seems 
to pass w T ith the aliment. The age of 
this animal is known by his teeth and 
horns. The first front teeth fall out 
when he is ten months old, and are re- 
placed by others which are larger and 
not so white ; at fifteen months those 
on each side of the middle teeth drop 
out, and arc replaced by others ; and 
at three years old all the incisive teeth 
are renewed ; they are then all long, 
white, and even, and in proportion as 
the ox advances in years, they decay, 
and become unequal and black. The 
horns fall off at three years, and these 
are replaced by other horns, which, 
like the second teeth, fall off no more ; 
only those of the ox and cow grow 
larger and longer than those of the 
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bull ; the growth of these second horns 
is not uniform. The first year, that is 
to say, the fourth year of the age of the 
ox, two little pointed horns sprout, 
which are even, and terminate at the 
head by a kind of knob ; the following 
year this knob grows from the head, 
pushed out by a cylinder of horn, w hich 
forms and terminates also by another 
knob, and so on ; for as long as the 
animal lives the horns grow : these 
knobs become anular knobs, which are 
easily to be distinguished in the horns, 
and bv which also the age may be 
easily known, by reckoning three years 
for the first knob next the point of the 
horn, and one year more for each of the 
intervals between the other knobs. 
The bull, cow, and ox generally live 
about fourteen or fifteen years. Ox 
beef is very nourishing, and yields a 
strong aliment ; the flesh of a cow w'hen 
well fatted and young is not much in- 
ferior. Bull-beef is hard, tough, and 
dry ; for which reason it is not much 
used for food. Veal is well tasted, 
easy of digestion, and rather keeps the 
body open than otherwise. The north- 
ern countries of Europe produce the 
best cattle of this kind. In general 
they bear cold better than heat ; for 
this reason they are not so numerous in 
the southern countries. There are but 
few in Asia to the south of America, or 
in Africa beyond Egypt and Barbary. 
America produced none of these species 
till they were carried by the Europeans. 
But the largest are to be met with in 
Denmark, Podolia, the Ukraine, and 
among the Calmuc Tartars ; likewise 
those of England, Ireland, Holland, and 
Hungary, are much larger than those 
of Persia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain ; but those of Barbary are least 
of all. In all mountainous countries, 
as Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Ac., the black cattle are small but 
hardy, and when fatted make excellent 
beef. In Lapland they are most white, 
and many of them want horns. The 
British breed of cattle, Mr. Pennant 
observes, has in general been so much 
improved by foreign mixture, that it is 
difficult to point out the original kind 
of these islands. Those which may be 
supposed to have been originally British 
are far inferior in size to those on the 
northern part of the European conti- 
nent; the cattle of the Highlands of 
Scotland are exceedingly small, and 


many of them, males as well as females, 
are hornless ; the Welsh kinds are 
much larger ; the black cattle of Corn- 
wall are of the same size w ith the last. 
The large breeds now cultivated through 
most parts of Great Britain are either 
entirely of foreign extraction, or our own 
improved by a cross with the foreign 
kinds. There are many varieties of 
this species, among w hich the following 
are mentioned by Mr. Kerr and Pro- 
fessor Gmelin ; — 

Bos Taurus M adagascanens is. — The 
bony or Madagascar ox, is of a large 
size and white colour, with pendulous 
ears, and a hunched back. It inhabits 
Adel and Madagascar. 

Bos Taurus Abyssin ieus. — The Abys- 
sinian ox has a hunch on its back, and 
the horns adhere to the skin only, and 
hang pendulous. It inhabits Abyssinia 
and other parts of Africa. — Bos Taurus 
Africanus, the lant is white, and has 
elegant horns, slender legs, and black 
hoofs. It inhabits Africa, and is swifter 
than most horses. The hide is said to 
be impenetrable by a bullet. Some 
reckon it a species of antelope. — Bos 
Taurus Bison has horns reflected for- 
ward, a hunched back, and a long 
mane. It is white, and is supposed by 
Buflon to be the same with the bon&ssus 
and ferus; but Gmelin ranks them as 
distinct. It is quite a different animal 
from the American bison . — Bos Taurus 
ferus , the wild ox, inhabits the marshy 
*w r oods of Poland, Prussia, and Lithu- 
ania. It is supposed to be the original 
stock of all tlic European domestic 
breeds. It has thick short horns, re- 
flected forward, and a curly forehead. 
About two hundred and fifty years ago, 
there W'as found in Scotland a wild race 
of cattle, which were of a pure white 
colour, and had, if we may believe 
Boethius, manes like lions. Mr. Pen- 
nant says, “ he has seen in the woods 
of Drumlaning, in North Britain, and 
in the park belonging to Chillingham 
Castle, in Northumberland, breeds of 
cattle probably derived from the savage 
breed. The former appears to have 
been exterminated by the late Duke of 
Queensbury. They had lost their 
manes, but retained their colour and 
fierceness ; were of a middle size, long 
legged, and had black muzzles and 
ears; their horns fine, with a bold and 
elegant bend. They were as wild as 
any deer; on being approached, they 
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would instantly take to flight and gallop 
away at full speed; never mix with the 
tame species, nor come near the house, 
unless constrained to it by hunger in 
very severe weather. Frequent men- 
tion is made of our savage cattle by 
historians. One relates that King Ro- 
bert Bruce was (in chasing one of the 
animals) preserved from the rage of a 
wild bull by the intrepidity of one of his 
courtiers, from which he and his lin- 
eage acquired the name of Turnbull. 
Fitz-Stephen names these animals uri 
sylvestres, among those that harboured 
in the great forests that in his time lay 
adjacent to London. Another enume- 
rates, among the provisions at the 
great feast of Nevil, Archbishop of 
York, six wild bulls; and Sibbald, as- 
sures us, that in his days a wild and 
white species was found in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, but agreeing in form 
with the common sort. These were 
probably the same with the bisontes 
jubati of Pliny, found then in Ger- 
many, and might have been common 
to the Continent and our island; the 
loss of their savage vigour by confine- 
ment, might occasion some change in 
the external appearance, as is frequent 
with wild animals deprived of liberty, 
and to that we may ascribe their loss of 
mane. The urus of the Hyrcanian 
forest, described by Ca;sar, was of this 
kind ; the same which is called by the 
modem Germans, aurochs (i. e.) Bos 
sylvestris. Those kept at Chillingham 
Castle , in Northumberland , a seat be- 
longing to the Earl of Tankerville, 
are invariably of a creamy white, muz- 
zle black; the whole of the inside 
of the ear, and about one-third of the 
outside, from the tips downwards, red ; 
horns white, with black tips, very fine, 
and bent upwards; some of the bulls 
have a thin upright mane, about an 
inch and a half or two inches long. 
The weight of the oxen is from thirty- 
five to forty-five stone, and the cows 
from twenty-five to thirty-five stone the 
four quarters (fourteen pounds to the 
stone). The beef is finely marbled, 
and of excellent flavour. From the 
nature of their posture, and the fre- 
quent agitation they are put into by the 
curiosity of strangers, it is scarcely to 
be expected they should get very fat ; 
yet the six years old oxen are generally 
very good beef, from which it may be 
fairly supposed that, in proper situa- 


tions, they would feed well. The ha- 
bits of these animals are entirely rude; 
on the first appearance of any person 
near them they sel oil in full gallop ; 
and. at the distance of two or three 
hundred yards, make a wheel round, 
and come boldly up again, tossing their 
heads in a menacing manner. On a 
sudden they make a full stop, at the 
distance of forty or fifty yards, looking 
wildly at the object of their surprize ; 
but, upon the least motion being made, 
they all again turn round and fly off 
with equal speed, but not to the same 
distance, forming a shorter circle, and 
again returning w r ith a bolder and more 
threatening aspect than before, they 
approach much nearer, probably within 
thirty yards, when they again make 
another stand, and again fly oft': this 
they do several times, shortening their 
distance, and advancing nearer and 
nearer till they come witnin ten yards, 
when most people think it prudent to 
leave them, not choosing to provoke 
them farther, as, in a few turns more, 
they would make an attack. 

When the cows calve , they hide their 
young ones for a week or ten days in 
some sequestered situation, and go to 
suckle them two or three times a day. 
If any person comes near them, the 
calves clap their heads close to the 
ground, and lie like hares in form, to 
hide themselves. This seems a proof 
of their native wildness, and is corrobo- 
rated by the following circumstance 
that happened to Dr. Fuller, author of 
the History of Norwich , who found a 
hidden calf two days old, very lean and 
very weak ; on his stroking its head it 
got up, pawed two or three times like 
an old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped 
back a few steps, and bolted at his legs 
with all its force ; it then beean to paw 
again, bellowed, stepped back, and 
bolted as before, but knowing its inten- 
tion, and stepping aside, it missed 
him, fell, and was so very w eak that it 
could not rise, though it made several 
efforts: but it had done enough; the 
whole herd were alarmed, and, coming 
to its rescue, obliged him to retire; for 
the dams w r ill allow no person to touch 
their calves without attacking him with 
impetuous ferocity. When a calf is to 
be castrated, the park-keeper marks 
the place where it is hid, and when 
the nerd are at a distance, takes 
an assistance with him on horseback ; 
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they tie a handkerchief round the calf’s 
mouth to prevent its bellowing, and 
perform the operation in the usual 
way, with as much expedition as pos- 
sible. 

When any one of these animals hap- 
pens to be wounded, or is grown weak 
and feeble through age or sickness, the 
rest of the herd set upon it and gore it 
to death. The mode of killing them , as 
it was practised a few years ago, was, 
perhaps, the only remains of the 
grandeur of ancient hunting. On no- 
tice being given that a wild bull would 
be killed on a certain day, the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood came 
mounted and armea witlKguns, &c. 
sometimes to the amount of a\hundred 
horse, and four or five hundred foot, 
who stood upon walls or got into trees, 
while the horsemen rode off the bull 
from the rest of the herd, until he stood 
at bay, when a marksman dismounted 
and fired. At some of these huntings, 
twenty or thirty shots have been fired 
before the animal was subdued. On 
such occasions, the bleeding victim 
grew desperately furious from the 
smarting of his wounds, and the shouts 
of savage joy that were echoing from 
every side. But, from the number of 
accidents which happened, this dan- 
gerous mode has been little practised of 
late years, the park-keeper now gene- 
rally kills them with a nfle gun at one 
shot. The varieties of the European 
cow, according to Aiton, are innume- 
rable. The pliancy of their nature is 
such that they have been formed into 
many diversities of shape and various 
qualities have been given them, very 
cufFcrent from the original stock. The 
uris or cows of Lithuania, are almost 
as large as the elephant, while some of 
these on the Grampian Hills are little 
above the size of a goat ; and cows are 
found of every diversity of size between 
the one and the other. They are no 
less varied in their shapes. The bison 
which is a species of tne cow family, 
and which readily propagates with our 
cows, wears a strong shaggy mane like 
the lion ; a beard like the goat; as much 
hair under its neck and breast as covers 
its fore legs ; a hump upon its shoulders, 
nearly as large as that worn by the 
camel, and sometimes forty, fifty, or 
sixty pounds in weight, with a tail that 
scarcely reaches the top of its buttock, 
and it resembles the lion much more 


than it does our domesticated cows, 
or other varieties of its own species. 
The diversity of qualities in the cow 
family is also very great. Our cowb 
are so gravelling and inactive, that they 
scarcely know the road from their 
own stall to their pasture ; while those 
of the Hottentots are so tractable, as to 
be entrusted with the charge of other 
animals, and keep them from trespassing 
on the fields of grain or other forbidden 
ground. They also fight their masters 
battles, and gore his enemies with then- 
horns. Our dairy cows are so feeble 
and inactive that tney arehurt by travel- 
ling twice a day, even slowly, one mile 
from the barn to their pasture, while 
those of Tartary are used as riding 
animals, and in drawing carriages; 
those of Hindoostan draw the coacnes, 
and maintain their pace with horses at 
the full trot, and the Hottentots teach 
their cows to hunt down the elk ante- 
lope. Cows of the wild neglected 
breed can with difficulty be removed 
from one enclosure, or one hill to an- 
other ; w T hile those on whom due atten- 
tion has been bestowed, are docile, and 
submit to perform all sorts of labour. 
Some cows will yield upw ards of tw enty 
Scots pints of milk daily, whilst others 
will not give so much in ten, perhaps in 
tw r enty days. There are not so many dif- 
ferent species of animals, but all of them 
one ana the same species, all capable of 
generating with each other a perfect off- 
spring. All these varieties have been 
formed from the parent stock, partly 
by the diversity of soil and climate, or 
other accidental or adventitious cir- 
cumstances, and partly of late by human 
skill and industry. 

In this country neat cattle or oxen 
and cows are divided into tw o kinds, the 
long horned or Lancashire breed, and 
the short horned or Dutch breed, known 
by a variety of names ; as the Holder - 
ness , the Tee swat er, the Yorkshire, 
Durham , Northumberland, and other 
breeds. The long homed breed is distin- 
guished from the others, by the length 
of their horns ; the thickness, firmness, 
and texture of their hides, their long 
and close hair, large hoofs, mid coarse 
leathery thick necks; their fore-quarters 
are deeper, and hind-quarters lighter 
than those of most other breeds. They are 
said to give less milk than the short horns, 
but that the milk affords more cream in 
proportion, and their beef being finer 
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grained, and more mixed and marbled. 
They are more varied in their colour 
than other breeds. There has, how- 
ever, been but little improvement in 
this breed, notwithstanding the singu- 
lar efforts that have been made to- 
wards their improvement. The short 
homed sometimes called the Dutch 
breed is known by a variety of names, 
taken from the districts where they form 
the principal cattle stock, or where most 
attention has been paid to their im- 
provement. The Holcterness, Teestoater , 
rorkshire, Durham , and Northumber- 
land , are the principal of the short horn- 
ed breeds. The Teeswater variety is at 
present in the highest estimation, and 
is alleged to be the true Yorkshire 
short homed breed. Bulls and cows 
from this stock purchased at most ex- 
traordinary prices are spread over all 
the north of England, and the border 
counties of Scotland. These oxen com- 
monly weigh from sixty to one hun- 
dred stone, of fourteen pounds, and they 
have several times been fed to one hun- 
dred and twenty, one hundred and thir- 
ty and in some cases to one hundred and 
fifty stone; the four quarters only. One 
cow commonly yields twenty-four quarts 
of milk daily, making three firkins of 
©fbutter during the grass season. Thei r 
colour is various but commonly red and 
white mixed. The East India ships are 
victualled by the carcasses of these oxen, 
as they produce the thickest beef, which 
by retaining its juices, is the best adapt- 
ed for such long voyages, and the Royal 
Navy ought to be ; but this is not always, 
it is to be feared, the case. There is, 
however, another kind called the middle 
breed comprehending several local va- 
rieties, such as the Devons , the Sussex , 
and the Herefords. These are reckoned 
the best for the draught on account of 
their activity and hardiness; but the 
cow s do not yield so much milk as the 
short horns, although they may be fat- 
tened at an early age when not employ- 
ed in labour. The Devonshire cattle 
are of a high red colour. The weight 
of the cows from thirty to forty stone, 
and of the oxen from forty to sixty. 
The north Devon variety, from the fine- 
ness in the grain of the meat, is held in 
high estimation in Smithfield. The 
Sussex and Herefordshire cattle , are of 
a deep red colour, with fine hair, thin 
hides, and in general well made, but their 
bone is not large. A fat ox, six years 


old, will way from sixty to one hundred 
stone. They are worked from three to 
six years old, and then turned off for 
feeding. The polled or hornless breed 
is black and dark brindled, although 
they are sometimes found of every 
colour. It is said that the dark coloured 
are hardier in their constitutions. They 
are not 60 large in size as the Devons. 
At three years and a half old they 
weigh about forty stone, avoirdupois ; 
and some of them fattened in England 
have been brought to nearly one hun- 
dred stone. The most numerous and 
esteemed variety is the Galloway breed, 
so-called from tne province of that name 
in the south west of Scotland, where they 
most abound. The cattle of the High- 
lands of Scotland arc divided into a num- 
ber of local varieties, some of which 
differ materially from others. The most 
valuable of these are the cattle of the 
western Highlands commonly called the 
Argyleshire breed, or the breed of the 
Isle of Skye, one of the Islands attached 
to the county of Argyle. The cattle of the 
Hebrides are called Kyloes. The cattle 
of Orkney and Zetland are of a most 
diminutive size, an ox weighing about 
sixty pounds a quarter. They are of all 
colours, and their shapes are generally 
bad; yet, thev give a quantity of most 
excellent milk : fatten rapidly, and in 
their own district are considered strong, 
hardy, and excellent workers. Of the 
Fifeshire cattle , Culley observes, “ you 
would at first sight imagine them a dis- 
tinct breed. The prevailing colour is 
black; the horns are small, white, 
and generally pretty erect. They fat- 
ten quickly, and fill up well at all the 
choice points : are hardv, fleet, and tra- 
vel well, and are excellent for labour, 
both at plough and cart A good cow of 
this breed gives from eighteen, to twen- 
ty-four quarts of milk per day, yielding 
from seven to nine pounds of butter, and 
from ten to twelve pounds of cheese per 
week (twenty-four ounces to the pound), 
for some months after calving. The 
cattle of Aberdeenshire , the largest of 
which are said to have been produced 
by crossing with Fife bulls, have been 
long esteemed in the southern markets. 
It is observed, that every succeeding 
generation of them has increased in size 
for the last thirty years, and that the 
native breed has doubled its former 
weight since the introduction of turnips. 
Of the Welsh cattle there seems to be 
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two distinct kinds. The large sort are 
of a brown colour, with some white on 
the rump and shoulders, denoting a cross 
from the the long horns, though in shape 
not the least resembling them; they are 
light in flesh and next to the Devons, 
well formed for the yoke: have very 
good hoofs, and walk light and nimble. 
The other sort is much more valuable, 
colour black, with very little white ; of 
a good useful form, short in the leg, with 
round deep bodies, the hide is rather 
thin, with short hair, they have a lively 
look, and a good eye, and the bones 
though not very small, are neither large 
nor clumsy. The objects to be kept «>* 
view in breeding cattle are, forms well 
adapted for fattening, for producing 
milx, or for labour. Tnese three objects 
have each of them engaged the atten- 
tion of British Agriculturists, but ex- 
perience has not nitherto justified the 
expectation that has been entertained of 
combining all these desirable properties, 
in an eminent degree, in the same race. 
That form which indicates the property 
of yielding the most milk, differs ma- 
terially from that which we know from 
experience to be combined with early 
maturity and the most valuable carcass ; 
indeed a disposition to fatten and a ten- 
derness to yield a large quantity of milk, 
cannot be united. The form of the 
animal most remarkable for the first, is 
very different from that of the other ; 
in place of being flat in the sides, and 
big in the belly, as all great milkers 
are, it is high sided and light bellied ; in 
a word, the body of the animal w ell 
adapted to fatten is barrel formed, while 
that of the milker is widest downwards. 
An extraordinary degree of attention 
has been paid to the breeding of cattle 
in England since the time of Bakewell. 
The extraordinary prices paid for the 
best bred bulls ana cows, show that 
this attention has not been without 
its reward. In order to have good 
cattle of any breed , particular regard 
must oe paid in selecting those that 
are the most complete and per- 
fect in their form, shape, and other 
qualities, and to breed from them. 
The fattening of cattle demands con- 
siderable and constant attention, and the 
grand object is to fatten quickly. An 
animal when in a state of rearing may 
be considered as a vessel open at both 
ends, in which the supply and the waste 
being nearly equal, it can never be 


tilled : fattening an animal may be con- 
sidered as an attempt to fill the vessel, 
and this can only be done by excess of 
supply. The waste being the same as 
before, this excess must be great, if it 
is not so, the vessel may be filled to a 
greater height than before, but without 
ever becoming full. An important hint 
might be taken from this simile, by 
many farmers who know little of the 
difference between feeding and fatten- 
ing. W e have known cattle, sheep, and 
swine kept for months, and fed with a 
view of fattening them without their 
gaining a pound of meat The food 
upon which cattle is fatted in summer, is 
grass, commonly on pastures, but in* a 
few instances, cut and consumed in 
feeding-houses or fold-yards: in winter 
by far the greater number are fitted on 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, & c., and in 
particular districts, oil-cake, chiefly for 
feeding the large animals ; but few com- 
paratively, are fatted on any of these 
without the addition of turnips, of one or 
other of the varieties generally cultiva- 
ted. A considerable number of cattle arc 
also fatted on the offals of distilleries 
when distilling from com. The age 
at which cattle are fatted, depends npon 
the manner in which they have been 
reared the properties of the breed; 
in regard to a propensity to fatten 
earlier or later, in life; and on the cir- 
cumstances of their being employed in 
labour, for the dairy or reared solely for 
the butcher. In the latter case the most 
improved breeds are fit for the shambles 
when about three years old, and very few 
of any large breed are kept more than 
a year longer. Stall-feeding is the most 
common, and when judiciously conducts 
ed probably be most eligible method, 
in regard to the cattle themselves, the 
economy of food, and the expense of 
farm-buil dings. — Booth's establishment 
for fattening cattle at Brentford, iB by 
far the most extensive in the neighbour- 
hood of London. It was formed for the 
purpose of consuming on the spot the 
grains and wash of the extensive distil- 
lery of that family. The building is 
two hundred and ten feet long, and one 
hundred and eighty feet wide, and cal- 
culated to contain six hundred heads of 
cattle. It cost eight thousand pounds. 
The immense auantity of w*ash produ- 
ced by the distilleiy is kept in a cistern 
or tank above the level of the manners, 
and in a different part of the premises; 
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but pipes from this tank are conducted 
under the surface and communicate with 
each of them, so that by turning a cock 
the whole of the cattle in any of the 
ranges are instantly supplied with wash. 
This article serves both as food and 
drink, as it contains the finer particle of 
of the ground malt, and the greater part 
of the barley-meal used in the mashing 
process. Little or no litter is used, 
and neither green food nor hay uncut 
is ever given, it being found that 
rough clover chaff mixed with the grains 
and wash will fatten to any extent. 

Cattle are subject to dangerous dis- 
eases, some of which we snail briefly 
specify. Mild fever , pantas, or panta- 
sia. Cattle sometimes appear affected 
w ith heat, redness of the nostrils and 
eyelids ; they refuse food, are dull, and 
the urine is high coloured. These 
symptoms are often aggravated every 
other day. Bleed and give half an 
ounce of nitre in a drink night and 
morning. Inflammatory fever is called 
by farriers, cow-leeches, and graziers 
by the various names of black cpiarter, 
joint felon, quarter evil, quarter ill, 
showing of blood, joint murrain, strike 
ing in of the blood, &c. It is some- 
times epidemic, at other times, caused 
by a sudden change from a scanty to an 
abundant diet. No age is exempt from 
it, but the young oftener have it than 
the mature. The symptoms are a dull 
and heavy countenance, red eye and 
eyelids, and nostrils, from which a 
slight mucus flows. The pulse is very 
quick, the animal irritable, and the ap- 
petite entirely lost At the commence- 
ment of the disease, bleed liberally, 
purge also, and give a fever drink. This 
treatment is only suitable in the first 
stage of the disease. Afterwards, in- 
stead of bleeding and purging, inject 
clysters of warm water and salt to clear 
the bowels. Four drachms of muri- 
atic acid, in three pints of decoction 
of oak-bark, given twice a day, has 
proved useful. Catarrh , or influenza 
m cattle, known also by the name of 
felon, is only a milder form of the next 
disease. Even in this mild form, it is 
sometimes epidemic or prevalent among 
numbers. The treatment is the same as 
for the next disorder. The malignant 
epidemic influenza is popularly called 
the murrain , or pest , and has, at various 
times, made terrible havoc among cat- 
tle. In 1757* it visited Britain, pro- 


ducing extreme fatality among our kine. 
From 1710 to 1714, it continued to rage 
on the Continent with unabated fury. 
The years 1730 and 1731, and from 
1744 to 1746, its attacks and effects 
were severely felt. Symptoms of the 
murrain are a difficulty of swallowing, 
itching of the ears, shaking of the 
head, excessive weakness, staggering 
gait, and a continual desire to lie down. 
A sanious foetid discharge from the nos- 
trils and eyes, cough, fever, and quick, 
ened pulse. The faces, urine, and 
breath, all become foetid, and whatever 
was discharged from the cattle tainted 
every thing around. The treatment of 
the murrain. — In the very early stages 
bleeding. During the two first days of 
the attack, bleeding may be used with 
those cattle whose previous health and 

f ood living will enable them to bear it. 
n the early stages, saline purgatives 
may be adopted, from ten to twenty 
ounces of epsom salts are to be invari- 
ably used. Setons in the dewlaps are 
recommended. When abscesses appear, 
open them, wash the wound with brandy 
or vinegar, if putrid, sloughing takes 
place. The other essentials of medical 
treatment are the same as those for 
malignant epidemic among horses. The 
mode of rearing calves is various. In 
Yorkshire , and most parts of Scotland , 
the usual method is to give them milk 
to drink, there being few instances 
where they are allowed to suck. In 
Cheshire , the practice is to allow the 
calves to suck for the first three weeks. 
This seems to be the most natural, and 
best method that can be adopted. In 
Gloucestershire , the calves are not al- 
lowed to suck above two or three days, 
they are then fed on skim milk, which 
has been previously heated over the 
fire. In Sussex , it is common to allow 
the calves to suck for ten or twelve 
weeks, or to wean them at the end of 
three or four, and give them a liberal 
allowance of skim milk for eight weeks 
longer. In Middlesex , it is usual, in 
rearing calves, to give them a pailful, 
containing about a gallon 01 milk, 
warm from the cow, morning and even- 
ing, for eight or ten weeks, or to allow 
the calf to suck its dam. In summer , 
calves may sometimes be reared on whey 
only j but, when reared in winter, they 
must be fed with hay, and clover-hay is 
probably the best of any for this use. 
Calves may also be raised with por- 
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ridge of different kinds without any mix- 
ture of milk. The best time for rearing 
calves is the spring ; but that operation 
must depend in some degree on the time 
when tne calf was aropped. Such 
as are weaned during autumn or winter, 
however, seldom do any good. The 
treatment of young cattle , from the time 
they are separated from their dams, or 
are able to subsist on the common food 
of the other stock, must entirely de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the 
farm on which they are reared. The 
most advantageous stock for suckling 
calves for the butcher is that sort of cow 
which gives the greatest quantity of 
milk, richness of quality being not so 
great an object, or so well adapted for 
fattening as quantity. The Holderness 
and Devon cows appear to be the best 
adapted for giving abundance of milk. 
The only advantage which suckling can 
have over giving calves milk to drink , is 
that the action of sucking induces a 
greater secretion of saliva, which by 
promoting digestion, accelerates the 
growth and fattening of the young ani- 
mal. W hen calves are intended for 
the butcher , it is usual to allow them to 
suck, as the object by this means is 
sooner and more effectually obtained 
than by any other means. The time 
necessary for fattening calves in this 
way, must be different, according to cir- 
cumstances. From seven to nine weeks 
is the period generally allowed. When 
young , they must not be permitted to 
suck their fill , as this often relaxes 
them. When three weeks old, they 
may suck as much as they please, and 
chalk and salt be given to them to in- 
crease their appetite, and to impart to 
their flesh a delicate whiteness. Calves 
suckled on their own dams will generally 
fatten in a shorter time than those 
brought in to supply their place. The 
milk of the dam is more nutritrious for 
the calf than that of a stranger. Calves 
of the largest size are fattened in Es- 
sex, where the business of suckling 
seems to be better understood, and 
more properly conducted than in any 
other county. The calves in Essex 
are kept to a greater age than in other 
counties, and great numbers of them 
are sent to the London markets. 

For the dairy and its management, 
see Cottage Economy , 

In conclusion, we may remark, of the 
Bos family, that, notwithstanding their 


massy forms, these animals can run 
with very considerable quickness, 
and notwithsanding their apparent 
phlegm and stupidity, they frequently 
exhibit proofs of no ordinary sagacity ; 
nor are they unsusceptible of attach- 
ment, for they readily recognize their 
homes, and the persons who treat 
them with attention and kindness 
They seem likewise to be conscious of 
impending changes of weather. If 
abroad, for example, when after long 
continued drought, the sky is thicken- 
ing, and rain approaching, we may fre- 
quently observe the cattle stretchiuc 
tneir necks, and snuffing in the air with 
distended nostrils; or before storms, 
assembling in the comer of the field, 
with their neads to the leeward. There 
is every reason to believe that the com- 
mon cow is not insensible to the variety 
of distinction and preference. The fin? 
cattle, which are tne pride of the sow. 
or the cowkeeper, in certain districts of 
the Swiss Alps — as for example, the 
Canton of Appenzel — are adorned with 
large bells, suspended from broad 
thongs, and every senn has an harmo- 
nious set, of at least two or three bells, 
which are worn only on certain gala or 
rocession days. The senn, arrayed in 
is best garb, leads the van, singing the 
ranz des caches ; three or four goat* 
follow ; then comes the handsomest 
cow with the greatest bells ; and then 
the others with smaller bells. These 
are succeeded by the rest of the herd ; 
the bull with a milking stool hanging 
on his horns, and a sledge containing 
the implements of the dairy, bringing 
up the rear. The cows themselves, no 
less than their conductors, seem to be 
pleased with their ornaments, and if the 
leader is deprived of her honours, she 
manifests her vexation by incessant 
lowing, abstains from food, and pursues 
her rival with vengeance who nas ob- 
tained the badge of superiority, assault- 
ing and wounding her in the most 
furious manner. These animals, when 
dispersed in the Alps, are brought to- 
getner by the voice of the senn, singing 
the ranz des caches . Although the best 
food for cattle is good pasturage in the 
open air, yet, in consequence of their 
being housed, and subjected to labour, 
a mixture of harder and more substan- 
tial aliment occasionally becomes re- 
quisite. Water which is agitated and 
beaten is to be preferred for their drink 
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to that which is stagnant ; that of rivers 
to spring waters ; that of pools to water 
in marshes ; and this last is sometimes 
less hurtful than well water, if the latter 
is incapable of boiling vegetables. If, 
however, none but the worst water can 
be procured, it ought to be previously 
filtered through sand, and even ren- 
dered still more wholesome by mixing 
with it a little bran or barley-meal. In 
the heat of summer, especially if the 
water be not of a good quality, it will 
be proper to allow a wine-glassful of 
vinegar to every pailful of water ; and 
in case of inflammatory disorders, which 
have a tendency to induce gangrene, it 
is recommended to mix vinegar in the 
proportion of one-sixth of tne whole 
quantity of drink, whether that be water 
or whey. At all events, cattle should 
be allowed water twice a-day, especially 
when they are fed on dry provender ; 
for negligence in this respect is often 
the cause of serious maladies. Cattle, 
like sheep, are extremely fond of salt, 
and of herbage over which the sea has 
flowed, repairing statedly to the beach, 
when it is m their power during the ebb 
tide, and retiring again when the tide 
flows. In some parts of Norway, and 
other poor countries washed by the sea, 
the cows are often fed principally on 
salt-fish or sub-marine plants. 

ON SHEEP. 

Ovis, the sheep ; in zoology , a genus 
of the Class and Order Mammalia Pe- 
cora. 

The generic character, is — Homs 
hollow , wrinkled , turned backwards and 
outwards into a circular or spiral form. 
It has eight lower fore teeth f and is 
without canine teeth . 

The animals of this genus are gentle, 
harmless, and useful ; they supply food 
and raiment, and prefer open plains ; 
they are not very active, and fight by 
butting each other with the head re- 
clined ; they threaten by stamping the 
ground with their feet, and they drink 
but little. The wool is only a congeries 
of very long and slender hairs twisted 
and contorted, and variously interwoven 
with one another. This, as far as is yet 
known, is a clothing peculiar to the 
sheep kind, no other animal having 
been seen to possess it. According to 
the Linneean system, there are four spe- 
cies ; but Dr. Shaw includes the whole 


f enus in three species, making the 
trepsiceros, or Cretan sheep, a mere 
variety of Ovis aries. 

1. Ovis Ammon (the argali, or w T ild 
sheep). Horns arched , semi-circular , 
wrmkled abovcjlattish beneath ; dewlaps 
hairy , loose. 

As the Capra <p gagrus, or Caucasan 
ibex, is sup]x>sed to be the original of 
the domestic goat, so the Ovis Ammon % 
argali, or musimon, is believed to be the 
chief primieval stock from which all 
kinds of domestic sheep have pro- 
ceeded; and on that account we nave 
followed Dr. Shaw, in placing that spe- 
cies first, though Linneeus begins with 
the common sheep. The argali , which 
in the Siberian language means “ wild 
sheep,” is called by the Russians kame - 
noi baran , or “sheep of the rocks,” 
from its ordinary place of abode. Ac- 
cording to Pallas, it is the same with 
the musimon of Pliny, and the ophion of 
the Greeks. It is found in all its 
native wildness, vigour, and activity, 
inhabiting the vast chain of mountains 
which run through the centre of Asia 
to the Eastern Sea, and the various 
branches of this chain extending 
through Great Tartary, China, the 
north of Hindoostan, and Persia, on the 
highest mountains of Barbary, and in 
Corsica. The argali delights to bask in 
he sun on the bare rocks, but avoids the 
woods and the shade ; it feeds on alpine 
plants and shrubs, prefers a temperate 
climate, but is also found amongst the 
rocks of Asiatic Siberia. This animal 
loves a state of solitude, and flees the 
haunts of men. According to professor 
Pallas, nothing but the surrounding sea 
can account for the argali being found 
on an inhabited island, as is sometimes 
the case. But it is said that these 
animals also inhabit California. The 
Jesuits who visited that country in 
1697, say, that they found a species of 
sheep as big as a calf, of a year or two 
old, with a head like that of a stag. 
This is very likely, as the migration 
from Kamschatka to America is far 
from being difficult. They were once 
inhabitants of the British Isles. Boe- 
thius mentions a species of sheep in St. 
Kilda, larger than the largest he-goat, 
with the tail hanging to the ground, 
and horns longer and as thick as those 
of an ox. “This account,” says Mr. 
Pennant, “like the rest of his history, 
is a mixture of truth and fable. I find 
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the figure of this animal on a Roman 
sculpture taken out of Antemius’ 8 Wall, 
near Glasgow. It accompanies a re- 
cumbent female figure, with a rota or 
wheel expressive of a via , or way, cut 
possibly into Caledonia, where these 
animals might in that early age have 
been found. Whether they were the 
objects of warship, as among the ancient 
Tartars, I will not pretend to say ; for 
among the graves of those distant Asi- 
atics, brazen images, and stone figures 
of their argali , or wild sheep, are fre- 
quently found.” 

The argali is about the size of the 
fallow-deer, but its make is more robust, 
being less elegant than the deer, and 
its neck and legs are shorter. Its head 
resembles that of a ram, with long 
straggling hairs about the mouth, but 
no beard like the goat. The colour is 
a grayish ferruginous brown above and 
whitish beneath, the face is also whitish, 
and behind each shoulder is often ob- 
served a dusky spot or patch ; the legs, 
at least in the European kind, are com- 
monly white. The body is large, the 
limbs slender but strong, tail very short, 
being hardly more than three inches in 
length ; the horns in the full grown, or 
old animals, are extremely large, placed 
on the top of the head, and stand close 
at their base, rising first upwards, and 
then bending down, and twisting out- 
wards, as in the common ram. The 
body is covered with hair instead of 
wool ; in which particular consists its 
chief difference from the general aspect 
of a sheep, but in winter the face, and 
particularly the part about the tip of 
the nose, becomes more white, the back 
of a more ferruginous cast, and the hair, 
which in summer is close, like that of a 
deer, becomes somewhat rough, wiery, 
and a little curled ; consisting of a kind 
of wool intermixed with hair, and con- 
cealing at its roots a fine white w r oolly 
down : the hair about the neck and 
shoulders, as well as under the throat, 
is considerably longer than on other 
parts. The female is inferior in size to 
the male, and has smaller and less 
curved horns. 

In Siberia the argali is chiefly seen 
on the tops of the highest mountains, 
exposed to the sun and free from woods. 
These animals generally go in small 
flocks ; they produce their young in the 
middle of March, and have one and 
sometimes two at a birth. The young 


when first bom are covered with a soft 
gray curling fleece, which gradually 
changes into hair, towards the end of 
summer. From spring to autumn the 
argali’s feed in the little valleys among 
the upper region of the mountains, m 
the young shoots of the alpine plants, 
and are said to grow very fat As winter 
approaches they descend lower, and eat 
grass and other vegetables. They are 
fond of frequenting spots of a saline 
nature, and will excavate the ground in 
such places to get at the salt The 
horns of the old males grow to a vast 
size, and have been found of the length 
of tw o Russian yards, measured along 
the spines, weighing fifteen poun£ 
each. We are assured by F a ther R ubm- 
quis, a traveller in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that he had seen some of the 
horns larger than could be lifted with 
one hand, and of which the Tartars 
made great drinking cups. A more 
modem traveller has asserted that 
young foxes occasionally shelter them- 
selves in such as are here and there 
found in the deserts. 

The argali is a very timid animal, 
and when closely pursued, does not run 
in a directly progressive course, but 
obliquely from side to side, in the man- 
ner of other sheep, ascending the rocky 
mountains with great agility, and like 
the w’ild goat, going over the narrowest 
and most dangerous passes writh perfect 
safety. The males are said to fight 
frequently among themselves, and will 
sometimes precipitate each other down 
the rocks in their contests. To chare 
them is dangerous and difficult, but an 
important object wdth some of the Asi- 
atics, as the animal furnishes a gTeat 
number of necessary articles. Pallas 
informs us, that the flesh of the lamb is 
excellent, that of the old animals good, 
but more particularly when roasted. 
The argali abound in Kamtschatka, 
where they supply the inhabitants both 
with food ana clothing. Their flesh, 
and particularly their fat, are esteemed 
by tne Kamtscnadales as diet lit foT the 
gods ; and there is no labour which 
these people will not undergo in the 
chase of these animals. Whole families 
abandon their habitations in the spring 
of the year, and occupy the entire sum- 
mer in this employment, amidst the 
steepest and most rocky mountains, 
fearless of the dreadful precipices which 
often overwhelm the eager sportsman. 
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These animals are shot with guns or 
with arrows ; sometimes with cross- 
bows placed in their paths. They are 
sometimes chased by dogs, but their 
fleetness leaves them far in the rear. 
The purpose, however, is answered : 
they are driven to the heights, where 
they often stand and view, as it were, 
with contempt, the dogs below ; while 
their attention is thus occupied, the 
hunter creeps cautiously within reach, 
and brings them down with his gun. 
In some of the other northern countries 
the Mongols and Tungusi attack them 
in a different manner ; a great number 
of horses and dogs are collected toge- 
ther, and a sudden attempt is made to 
surround them. But great caution is 
requisite ; for if the animals, either by 
sight or smell, perceive the approach of 
their enemies, they instantly escape, 
and secure themselves among the inac- 
cessible summits of the mountains. 
From the above description, it will 
sufficiently appear that the wild sheep is 
by no means that seemingly helpless 
animal which we view in a state of con- 
finement and artificial life, but in the 
highest degree active and vigorous. 

In Corsica the argali is known by the 
name mufro , where it is so wild as to 
be rarely taken alive, but is shot by the 
hunters, who lie in wait for it among 
the mountains. When the young are 
taken, however (which is sometimes 
the case when the parent is shot), they 
are observed to be very readily tamed. 
The Corsican argali, or moufflon of 
Buffon, is of a darker colour than the 
Asiatic kind. 

The celebrated Buffon has enlarged 
with equal elegance and inaccuracy on 
the history of the common sheep, and 
has ventured to advance one opinion at 
least which proves the fallacy of theo- 
retical observations in a striking point 
of view: after considering the weak- 
ness and stupidity of this animal in a 
domesticated state, reflecting that he is 
without defence, that he has for his 
enemies all devouring animals, and can 
alone find safety in flight, he is tempted 
to think, that from the beginning it 
was a creature confided to the care of 
man ; that it was dependent upon his 
help, and could not have continued to 
subsist without it ; and of this he is 
persuaded, because wild sheep were 
never found in the desert. 

The history of the argali, considered 


as the parent of these creatures, proves 
this to be at best a visionary idea ; and 
those who have seen the sneep of the 
domesticated kinds that are permitted 
to rove amongst the mountains, well 
know with what address these creatures 
guard to the best of their means against 
every enemy, and will not therefore 
give implicit credit to the rest of his 
observations. The argalis have a far 
wider range, and are perfectly in a state 
of nature ; they are endowed with 
greater strength and activity, and their 
mode of life proves them to be neither 
that helpless or defenceless race we 
might be led to imagine ; they contri- 
bute to the comfort, but can live inde- 
pendently of the fostering protection of 
man. 

From the facility with which the 
young of the argali is domesticated, 
and from the character of this animal, 
as well as its situation, we may with 
much probability infer that it was the 
parent of the Asiatic flocks. According 
to travellers, the coat of the argali is of 
a gray or nut brown colour ; probably 
it may be of different colours in the 
different districts it inhabits. In early 
ages the fleeces of domestic sheep appear 
to have been all of a dark colour : such 
was the flock of Laban in Mesopotamia, 
and the narrative of the manner in 
which the change was effected may 
serve to show, that, previously to that 
time, the common colour of the sheep 
was black or dark brown. The im- 
provement in the quality, as well as the 
colour of the fleece, has always been 
closely connected with the progress of 
the arts ; for we uniformly find m coun- 
tries where these have flourished, a race 
of sheep which yield wool of a superior 
quality to those around them. In Persia 
and Syria, the influence of ancient ma- 
nufactures is still visible in the supe- 
riority of their sheep, as fine-woolled 
animals. From Asia Minor these ani- 
mals were transported into Greece, and 
from thence into Italy and Sicily. They 
were dispersed by the Romans over 
various parts of Europe, and the Taren- 
tine sheep, formerly celebrated for 
their fine soft wool, were introduced 
into Spain, where they have flourished 
for sixteen centuries; the present Me- 
rino race being their immediate de- 
scendants, but rendered more hardy by 
an intermixture with the original native 
sheep of Spain. The circumstances re- 
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specting the management of the Tar en- 
title flocks, recorded by ancient writers, 
when compared with the present treat- 
ment of tne Merino flocks in Spain, 
leave no doubt respecting the origin of 
the latter. 

The term Merino, in the Spanish lan- 
guage is an adjective derived from the 
corrupt Latin merinus or majirinus 
when united with ovejas , it signifles the 
royal judge, or superintendant of the 
sheep-walk. At the period when the tra - 
shumante s, or travelling flocks in Spain, 
were established they became the ooject 
of police, and were placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of mayors with 
public walks and large districts allotted 
for their sustenance and were termed 
merinos ajevas , or the sheep under the 
care of the merino or mayor. The names 
peculiar to the establishment of these 
flocks, 6uch as mesta , cavana , $c. t are 
derived not from the Morisco, but from 
the provincial Latin that prevailed in 
Spain, before and after it was subdued 
by the Goths. The management of the 
flocks is peculiarly Roman, the merino 
or mayor, corresponds exactly with the 
magisterpecoris of V arro and Collumela, 
and was superior to the opiliones and 
pastures. The practice of destroying 
half of the sheep at their birth, and of 
suckling each of the survivors on two 
ewes, of sweating the sheep before they 
were shorn , to increase the softness of 
the fleece, and of conducting them from 
their winter to their summer stations, 
by long journies, through public sheep- 
walks, nas been derived from the Roman 
institutions, with this difference, that in 
Italy, their migrations were confined 
to tne coarse-woolled sheep, while the 
molles oves, or fine-woolled flocks of 
antiquity were always housed. 

We are thus enabled from history to 
trace the introduction and establisment 
of the Merino race of sheep in Spain, 
from which, or from their descendants, 
nearly all the manufactories of fine 
woollen cloth in Europe are at present 
supplied with wool. The destruction or 
deterioration of the improved flocks in 
the ages of barbarism which succeeded 
the mil of the Roman Empire, was the 
natural consequence of the decay of the 
manufactures, and of a total inattention 
to prevent the intermixture with coarse 
breeds. In Spain alone, the improved 
race had taken such complete posses- 
sion of the mountainous districts, that it 


remained unmixed and unimpaired till 
the revival of commerce and the arts, 
when that country supplied the neigh- 
bouring nations with fine wool, and was 
supposed to possess some superior ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, which it 
would be in vain to seek for elsewhere. 
The opinion that the superior fineness 
of the Spanish fleeces was entirely de- 
rived from some peculiarity of the 9oil 
and climate, had obtained so generally, 
and was so firmly believed even twenty- 
five years since, that he who asserted the 
contrary, was regarded by agriculturists 
and clothiers as a speculative theorist, 
only deserving their pity. 

It is not a little remarkable, that 
this prejudice continued unditninished 
nearly a century after the Merino sheep 
had been introduced into Sweden ana 
Saxony, and had continued to produce 
wool in those countries, equally fine 
with that of their present flocks in the 
Spanish peninsula. 

The Merino race has since been in- 
troduced into Denmark, the Prussian 
states, Austria, France, Holland, Italy, 
the Cape of Good Hope, theUnited States 
of America, Englana, and New Holland. 
It is to be observed, that the wo61 dealers 
and manufactures in France, were at 
first disposed to depreciate the value of 
the wool; but numerous accurate expe- 
riments having proved that the clolhs 
manufactured from it were in every 
respect equal to those made from the 
best Spanish wool, these prejudices dis- 
appeared, and the republican govern- 
ment, as well as that of the emperor 
Napoleon, interested themselves in the 
further introduction of Spanish sheep 
into France. In the year 1802, it was 
calculated that there were 1,000,000 of 
pure Merinos in that country. Since 
that period many large flocks nave been 
imported from Spain, the temporary 
command which tne French obtained of 
i that country, having afforded them fa- 
| cilities for their introduction. 

; The experiments which have been 
i made by the introduction of the Merino 
i sheep into the United States of America, 

| the Cape of Good Hope, and New Hol- 
land, prove that fine wool may be grown 
wherever there are intelligent cultiva- 
tors, and that it is not the gift of a pecu- 
liar soil or climate. 

Ovis Tragelaphus (the bearded sheep). 
This is probably a variety of the prece- 
ding, differing only in the length of the 
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hair on the breast, and in having a beard. 
Mr. Pennant in his Synopsis of Quadru- 
peds, refers it to the genus Capra, and 
thus describes these sheep. They 
are “ sheep with the hair on the lower 
parts of the cheeks and upper jaws ex- 
tremely long, forming a divided or dou- 
ble beard, with hairs on the sides and 
body short; on the top of the neck longer 
and a little erect. The whole under 
part of the neck and shoulders covered 
with coarse hairs, not less than fourteen 
inches long. Beneath the liairs, on 
every part, was a short genuine wool, 
the rudiments of a fleecy clothing, the 
colour of the breast, neck, back, and sides, 
a pale ferruginous. Tail very short, 
horns close at their base, recurvated, 
twenty-five inches long, eleven in cir- 
cumferance in the thickest place, diver- 
ging and bending outwards ; their points 
being nineteen inches distant from each 
other.” Dr. Kay, or Caius, gives a good 
description of this animal from a speci- 
men brought into England from Bar- 
bary, in the year, 1561. He says that 
it inhabited the mountainous and 
rocky parts of Mauritania, and seemed 
in confinement to be very gentle, full of 
play and frolicsome, like a goat, the 
norns were like those of a ram. 
This appears to be the tragelaphus of 
Pliny, not only on account of its beard, 
and the great length of hair on its shoul- 
ders, but likewise of the place where that 
Roman naturalist says it was found, 
near the river Phasis ; for Pallas says, 
that an animal with a divided beard, 
probably the same, has lately been dis- 
covered by professor Guildenstaedt on 
the mountains of Caucasus; from whose 
foot arises the very river, on the banks 
of which were its ancient haunts. This 
is by Dr. Turton, marked as a variety 

(12) , of the common sheep. His variety 

( 13) , which he calls the morvant belongs 
to this species also, being another beard- 
ed variety of it ; “ beard long, not from 
the cheeks but on the fore-part of the 
breast, a short mane on the neck.” 

2. OvisPudu (the Chili sheep), horns 
smooth, round, divergent, tail none. This 
is a newly discovered species having 
been first described by Molina in his 
Natural History of Chili. He informs 
as that it is a native of the Andes of a 
browm colour ; about the size of a kid 
half-a-ycar old, with very much the 
appearance of a goat, but with small 
smooth horns, bending outwards, and 
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without any appearance of beard. It is 
of a gregarious nature, and when the 
snow falls on the upper parts of the 
mountains , descends into the valley in 
larore flocks to feed in the plains of 
Chili, at which time it is easily taken, 

| and when taken, of whatever age, it is 
j not difficult to domesticate them. The 
I female is without horns. 

3. Ovis Strepsiceros (the Cretan 
sheep). Horns upright, carmated , spi- 
rally contorted. Plus species is princi- 
pally found in the island of Crete, and 
is kept in several parts of Europe, for 
the singularity of its appearance ; the 
horns being very large, long, and twist ed 
in the manner of a screw. Those of the 
male are upright, and those of the female 
at right angles to the head. 

4. Ovis Aries (the common sheep). 
Homs compressed and lunate. Of all 
the animals with which Divine Provi- 
dence has stored the world for the use 
of man, none is to be found more inno- 
cent, more useful, than the sheep. 

The domestic sheep, in its most valu- 
able or woolly state, exists in perfection 
chiefly in Europe, and some of the tem- 
perate tracts or Asia. When transpor- 
ted into very warm climates, it loses its 
peculiar covering, and appears coated 
with hair, having onlv a short wool next 
the skin. In very cold countries again, 
the external part of the w ool is observed 
to be harsh and coarse. In other res- 
pects, too, the animal is liable to suffer 
From the extremes of heat and cold. Its 
existence in a wild and insulated con- 
dition is, perhaps, incompatible witli its 
constitutional propensities. But al- 
though much indebted to human care 
for its preservation and diffusion, we 
cannot allow that it is the inanimate 
senseless creature described by Bufl’on, 
who represents it as devoid of every 
art of self preservation; destitute of 
courage; deprived of every instinctive 
faculty ; as, in short, the most cor- 
temptible and stupid of all animals. 
When enslaved by man, they tremble at 
the voice of the shepherd, or his dog, 
but on the extensive mountains where 
they range almost without control, and 
where they seldom depend on the aid 
of the shepherd they assume a very dif- 
ferent mode of conduct. In these situa- 
tions, a ram or a wether w ill boldly 
attack a single dog, and often come off 
victorious; but when the danger is 
more alarming they have recourse to 
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the collected strength to the whole 
flock. On such occasions they draw up 
into a body, and place the females ana 
young-ones in the centre, whilst the 
males take the foremost ranks, keeping 
close by each other. Thus an armed 
front is presented in all quarters, that 
cannot be easily attacked without dan- 
ger of destruction to the assailant. In 
this manner they wait with firmness 
the approach of the enemy: nor does 
their courage fail them in the moment of 
attack, for when the aggressor advan- 
ces within a few yards of the line, the 
rams dart upon him with such impetu- 
osity, as to lay him dead at their feet, 
unless he saves himself by timely flight. 
Against the attacks of single dogs or 
foxes, when thus ranged in battle array 
they are perfectly secure. A single ram 
regardless of danger, will sometimes 
engage a bull; and his forehead being 
much harder than that of any other 
animal, he seldom fails to conquer ; for 
the bull by lowering his head, receives 
the strokes of the ram between his 
eyes, which usually brings him to the 
ground. The sheep in the mountain- 
ous parts of Wales, where the liberty 
they enjoy is so great as to render them 
very mild, do not always collect into 
large flocks, but sometimes graze in 
parties of from eight to a dozen, of 
which one is stationed at a distance 
from the rest, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of danger. When the sentinel 
observes any one advancing at the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred yards, he 
turns his face to the enemy, keeping a 
watchful eye upon his motions, and al- 
lowing him to approach as near as 
eighty or a hundred yards ; but when 
the suspected foe manifests a design of 
coming nearer, the watchful guard 
alarms his comrades by a loud hiss, or 
whistle, twice, or thrice repeated, when 
the whole party instantly scour away 
with great agility, always seeking the 
steepest and most inaccessible parts of 
the mountains. Nor is the sheep defi- 
cient in that sagacity, which is requisite 
for the selection of its food; or in that 
dexterity and cunning bv which it oc- 
casionally attempts to elude the vigi- 
lance of the shepherds, in order to steal 
such delicacies as are agreeable to its 
palate. On the hardiness with which it 
endures great severities of weather, its 
prescience of an impending storm, its 
fondness of jingling sounds, and its de- 
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cided social propensities, we need not 
enlarge, as they must be obvious to the 
most ordinary observer, and their fleeces 
are large ana well adapted to the vari- 
ous purposes of clothing. Of these the 
sheep that are bred in Lincolnshire and 
the northern counties are most remark- 
able for their size, and for the quantity 
of wool which they bear. In other 
parts of England they are generally 
smaller; ana in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Wales and Scotland they are 
very small. The fleece, we need hardly 
mention, affords clothing to myriads of 
the human race. In this island, in par- 
ticular, the woollen manufactures form 
a national staple of industry and wealth, 
and the utmost attention has been be- 
stowed on crossing and improving the 
various breeds of sneep. The present 
annual value of wool snom in England, 
is supposed to be about 5,000,000/. ster- 
ling, of that imported from Spam, 
about 600,000/. and of the whole when 
reduced to the manufacturing state, 
21,000,000/. They who are possessed 
of the best information on the subject, 
have calculated the number of fleece 
bearing animals in Great Britain and 
Ireland, at 30,000,000, of w hich no fewer 
than between 3,000,000, and 4,000,000, 
perish every year by disease, — a heavy 
public loss, which might be greatly 
alleviated by a careful and enlightened 
management of this very valuable quad- 
ruped. Besides the fleece, there is 
scarcely any part of this animal but 
what is useful to mankind. The flesh 
is a delicate and wholesome food. The 
skin dressed, forms different parts of 
our apparel, and is used for the covers 
of books. The entrails properly pre- 
pared and twisted, serve tor strings 
to various kinds of musical instru- 
ments. The bones calcined form ma- 
terials for tests for the refiner. The 
milk is thicker than that of cows, and 
consequently yields a greater quantity 
of butter and cheese - r and in some places 
is so rich, as not to produce the cneese, 
without a mixture of water to make it 
part from the whey. There are in the 
voices of all animals innumerable tones, 
perfectly understood by each other, 
and entirely beyond our pow r er of dis- 
crimination. It seems remarkable that 
the ew e can always distinguish her own 
lamb, and the lamb its mother, even in 
the largest flocks. And at the time of 
shearing, when the ewes are shut up in 
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a pen from the lambs and turned loose 
one by one, as they are shorn, it is 
pleasing to see the meeting between each 
mother and her young-one. The ewe 
immediately bleats to call her lamb, 
which instantly obeys the w T ell-known 
voice, and returning the bleat, comes 
skipping to her. At first it is startled 
by her new appearance, and approaches 
her with some degree of fear, till it has 
corrected the sense of sight by those of 
smelling and hearing. Various sorts of 
insects infest the sheep, but that which 
is the most teasing to them is a species 
of gad-fly (the oestrus ovis of Linncpus), 
that deposits its eggs on the inner 
margins of their nostrils, occasioning 
them to shake their heads violently, 
and thrust their noses into the dust or 
gravel. The larvae, or grubs of these 
insects, when hatched, crawl up into 
the frontal sinuses, and after they are 
full fed and ready to undergo their 
change, they are again discharged 
through the nostrils. Tne French shep- i 
herds have a practice of trepanning the 
sheep, and taking out the maggot which 
relieves them : this is sometimes prac- 
tised in England, but not always suc- 
cessfully. Sheep have, besides this, a 
kind of tick ( acarus reduricus ) amongst 
their wool, and it is very common to 
see magpies and starlings alight on 
their backs, and contribute to ease it 
by picking the insects off. They are 
subject to a species of fluke worms ( fas - 
cala hepatica ) in the liver. 

Of this species there are varieties. 

1. OvisPolycerata (the many homed 
sheep). Homs more than two. Of this 
there are many sub- varieties, they occur 
in the northern parts of Europe, rather 
than elsewhere. In the Iceland sheep , 
the horns are either three, four, or five 
in number ; sometimes placed with the 
greatest regularity, and sometimes differ- 
ing in proportion and situation. The 
Icelandic , or many homed sheep, differ 
from ours in several particulars. They 
have straight cars, a small tail, and 
four or five upright horns. In a 
few instances these animals are kept in 
stables during winter; but by far the 
greater number of them are left to seek 
their own food in the open plains. In 
stormy weather they hide themselves 
in caves from the fury of the elements ; 
but when retreats of this kind are not 
to be found, they collect together during 
the heavy falls of snow, and place their 


heads near each other with their muz- 
zles downward toward the ground. This 
not only prevents their being so easily 
buried under the snow as they other- 
wise would be, but in many cases en- 
ables their owner to discover them. In 
such situations they will remain for 
several days ; and there have been many 
instances of hunger forcing them to 
gnaw each others wool. After the storm 
is over, they are sought for and disen- 
gaged. A good Icelandic sheep will 
yield from tw o to six quarts of milk a 
day ; and of this the inhabitants make 
butter and cheese ; but the chief profit is 
derived from their w r ool, which is not 
shorn, but remains on till the end of 
May, when it loosens of itself, and is 
stripped off at once like a skin. The 
whole body is by this time covered again 
with new' wool, which is short and ex- 
tremely fine. It continues to grow 
during the summer, and towards au- 
tumn becomes of a coarser texture, is 
very shaggy, and somew r hat resembles 
camePs hair. This covering enables 
the sheep to support the rigours of 
winter ; but if after they have lost their 
fleece, the spring prove wet, the in- 
habitants sew a piece of coarse cloth 
round the stomachs of the weakest to 
guard them against taking cold. Surely 
the care and mercy and wisdom of the 
great Creator towards these animals, 
are strikingly manifested in thus provi- 
ding for them such suitable clothing, to 
protect them from the rigours of a 
northern winter, and giving them such 
instinct as to adopt the best method of 
preserving their lives in the event of a 
snow-storm. Jl four-horned variety is 
very common in Siberia, and among the 
Tartarian flocks, about the river Jeni- 
sei. In the ram of this breed the two 
largest horns are straight, and nearly 
upright on the top of the head, while 
the smaller pair are seated on each side 
of the head and turned downwards. 
The body is covered with wool, the fore- 
part of the neck with yellowish hair 
about fourteen inches long. They are 
very mischievous and quarrelsome. 

2. Ovis Africanus (the African 
sheep). Short hair instead of icool. 

3. Ovis Guineansis (the Guinea sheep). 
Ears pendulous; dewlap lax, hairy , 
hind-part of the head prominent. This, 
which is sometimes termed the Cape 
sheep, and winch is erroneously men- 
tioned in Buff on's Natural History , as 
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of Indian extraction, U supposed to be 
most frequent in Guinea, and is distin- 
guished from others by its remarkably 
meagre appearance, length of neck and 
limbs, pendent ears, and long arched 
or curved visage. It is covered with 
hair rather than wool, and has a pair 
of pendent hairy wattles beneath the 
nec& as in goats. The horns are small, 
and the tail long and lank. This va- 
riety is also considered as a distinct 
species, in the twelfth edition of the 
Systema Naturae. 

4. Ovis Laticaudata (the broad- 
tailed sheep). This extraordinary and 
awkward variety occurs in Syria, Bar- 
bary, and Ethiopia. It is also found in 
Tartary, Thibet, &c. The broad-tailed, 
sheep. In their general appearance, 
with the exception of the tail, these 
animals do not differ much from the 
European sheep. The tail, however, 
is so large, as sometimes to weigh 
nearly one-third of the whole carcass. 
It is entirely composed of a substance 
betwixt marrow and fat, which serves 
for culinary purposes instead of butter; 
and being cut into small pieces, makes 
an ingredient in various dishes. When 
the animal is young, this is little infe- 
rior to the best marrow. Sheep of this 
description are usually kept in yards, 
so as to be in little danger of injuring 
their tails, as they walk about; but 
when they run in the fields, die shep- 
herds in several parts of Syria, fix a 
thin piece of board on the under part, 
and to this board are sometimes added 
small wheels; whence, with a little ex- 
aggeration, we have the story of the 
Oriental sheep having carts to carry 
their tails. Tneir fleeces are exceed- 
ingly fine, long and beautiful; and in 
Thibet, are worked into shawls, which 
form a considerable source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. These sheep are 
found in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
in Barbary, Ethiopia, and some other 
of the Eastern countries. Mr. Pennant 
remarks, that both the broad and long- 
tailed varieties of this kind were known 
to the ancients, being mentioned by 
Aristotle and PJiny ; the former men- 
tioning the first, and the latter the 
second sort One says the tails w ere 
a cubit broad, and the other a cubit 
long. There are many intermediate 
races of these sheep, and some have 
the tails ending in a point, others 
rather square or rounded; but in every 


case their fleeces in fineness, beauty, 
and length, are equal even to those of 
Caramina. The Cachemirians engross 
this wool, and have factors in all parts 
of Thibet for buying it up, which is 
sent into Cacliemir, and w T orked into 
shaw ls, superior in elegance to those 
woven even from the fleeces of their 
own country. This manufacture is a 
considerable source of wealth. Bernier 
relates, that in his days, shawls made 
express for the great Omrahs, of the 
Thibetian wool, cost a hundred and 
fifty rupees, whereas, those made of 
the wool of their own country, never 
cost more than fifty* These articles of 
luxury have, dll or late, been supposed 
to have been made with the hair of t 

^ till we were undeceived by Mr. 

, a gentleman sent by the late 
Warren Hastings, Esq. sometime Go- 
vernor-general of India, on a commis- 
sion to the Tayshoo Lama of Thibet. 

5. Ovis Ankon (the elbow- sheep). 
Fore-legs shorty bent like an elbow. 
An account has been given of this new 
and permanent variety being produced 
without any assignable cause on a farm 
a few miles from Boston, in North Ame- 
rica. It acquired the popular name of 
the otter breedy from tne shortness of 
its legs, and the length of its back. It 
received the more appropriate title of 
Ankon sheep from the Greek ant»* f an 
elbow. The characteristic was, very 
short legs, particularly the fore-legs, 
which were bent somewhat like an 
elbow. The skeleton brought to this 
country was compared by Sir Everard 
Home, with the smallest Welsh sheep 
that could be procured. The bone of 
the fore-leg of an Ankon sheep that 
weighed fortv-five pounds was thicker, 
but not so long as that of a Welsh 
sheep, scarcely one-fourth of the weight. 
The joints of the Ankon sheep were 
looser knit than usual, and the animals 
was feebler. The mutton was as good, 
but the fleece rather inferior. In New 
England, the farms are surrounded 
only with low wooden or stone fences; 
the Ankon sheep were propagated, be- 
cause they could not easily get over 
these fences and injure the corn. 

6. Ovis Bucharica (the Buchanan 
fat-rumped sheep). Ears large and 
pendtilous ; fat cushions on the hips; 
tail long and flat. There is another iat- 
rumped variety, of which the character 
is, tnat the cushions on the hips are 
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larger, and that there is no tail, or if 
there be a tail, it is so enveloped with 
fat as to be scarcely visible. The fat- 
nimped sheep without tails have arched 
noses, wattles, pendulous ears, and 
curled horns, like the common sheep. 
The wool is coarse, long, and in flocks ; 
the legs slender, and the head black ; 
the ears are of the same colour, with a 
bed of white in the middle. The wool 
is generally white, sometimes black, or 
reddish, and often spotted. The but- 
tocks appear like two hemispheres, 
quite naked and smooth, with the coc- 
cygis between scarcely sensible to the 
touch. These are composed only of 
suet; whence Dr. Pallas properly styles 
this variety, Ovis steato pyga. These 
sheep grow very large, even to two 
hundred pounds weight, of which the 
posteriors weigh forty. Their bleating 
is short and deep, more like that of a 
calf than a sheep. They abound in all 
the deserts of Tartary from the Volga 
to the Irtis, and the Altaic chain, but 
are more or less fat according to the 
nature of the pasture, and most so where 
the plants are of a saline nature. These 
monstrous varieties are supposed to 
originate from disease, arising from an 
excess of fat in the hind parts, which 
involved, and at length destroyed the 
tail. By breeding between animals 
similarly affected, the race was proba- 
bly continued in those parts where food 
and climate have concurred to support 
the same appearances. Those with fat 
tails, are rather in the way to exhibit 
such a singular variety, or a mixed 
breed, between the common and tailless 
kind. All abound so great in Tartary, 
that one hundred ana fifty thousand 
have been sold annually at the Oren- 
burg fairs, and a much greater number 
at Swinkaja, in the Irkutz government; 
bought from the Kirgisian Tartars, and 
dispersed through Russia. They are 
very prolific, usually bring two at a 
i me, and often three. 

7. Ovis Capensis (the Cape sheep). 
Ears large, pendulous ; tail large and 
broad . 

8. Ovis Longicaudata (the long 
tailed sheep). Tail long and woolly . 
The long tailed sheep is named both by 
the Tartars and Russians Tscherkessian 
sheep. It is a handsome animal, with 
a noble air in its native country and the 
south of Russia, resembling in its habits, 
horns, fleece, and length of tail, the 
Spanish, but more particularly the Eng- 


lish sheep. Its head is well propor- 
tioned, and of an elegant form ; ears 
straight, horns large, even, rounded in 
the angles, tapering to a point, and 
bending inwardly towards the back. 
The rams are seldom without horns, 
and the ewes have them often bent in a 
lunar form. The wool, though coarse, 
is without admixture of hair, which is, 
perhaps, but an accidental distinction, 
and promises to be much meliorated by 
crossing the breed, and rearing the 
animal with more care and skill. It is 
even known to become much finer with- 
out the assistance of art, merely from 
the influence of a temperate climate, as 
on Mount Caucasus. The tail of the 
ram is covered with long wool, like the 
Indian sheep described by Buflon, which 
trails on the ground, so as to efface the 
prints made by the animal’s feet on the 
sand, anditcontains often twenty joints, 
or vertebra?. In passing from a state of 
nature to that of servitude, it 6ecms to 
have lost its native ferocity, together 
with its coarse fleece. There are sheep 
in Morocco which belong to this variety, 
on account of the distinguishing cha- 
racter of it, a long tail ; although other- 
wise different, in having an ugly look ; 
head covered entirely with hair, little 
hanging ears, and remarkably long 
wool. 

9. Ovis aries jubata (the Chinese 
morvant), has a short red and gray mane 
on the neck, and a long beard on the 
breast round the neck; on the shoul- 
ders are longish red grey hairs ; the 
rest of the body is covered with a bright 
yellow wool, a little curled and soft at 
the ends, but coarse at the roots ; the 
legs are deep red ; the tail is yellow 
and white, with long coarse hairs. 

The varieties of British sheep are so 
numerous that at first sight it appears 
almost impossible to reduce them into 
any regular classes. They may, how- 
ever, be divided in two ways ; first , as 
to the length of the wool ; and secondly , 
as to the presence or absence of horns. 
The long woolled sheep, that are 
hornless , are chiefly the Teeswater, the 
old and new Leicester, and the Devon- 
shire nots ; those that have horns are 
the Exmoor and the Heath sheep. The 
short woolled sheep, that are horn- 
less, are chiefly the Hereford or Rye- 
land, the South Down, the Cheviot, the 
Shetland, and the Merinos ; those that 
have horns are the Dorsetshire and the 
Norfolk. The sheep best suited to arable 
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land , an eminent writer observes, in ad- 
dition to such properties a>> are common 
in some degree to all the different 
breeds, must evidently be distinguished 
for their quietness and docility ; habits 
which, though gradually acquired and 
established by means of careful treat- 
ment, are more obvious, and may be 
more certainly depended on in some 
breeds than in others. These proper- 
ties are not only valuable for the sake 
of the fences by which the sheep are 
confined, but as a proof of the aptitude 
of the animals to acquire flesh m pro- 
portion to the food they consume. 

The long woolled large breeds are 
those usually preferred on good grass 
lands ; they cliffer much in form and 
size, and in their fattening quality, as 
well as in the weight of their fleeces. 
The Teeswater breed is unlike the Lin- 
colnshire in their wool, not being so 
long and heavy ; in standing upon 
higher, though finer boned legs, sup- 
porting a thicker, firmer, heavier car- 
cass, much wider upon their backs and 
sides, and in affording a fatter and finer 
grained carcass of mutton. The present 
Fashionable breed is smaller than the 
original species, but yet larger and 
fuller of bone than the Midland breed; 
and although not so compact nor com- 
plete in their form as tne Leicester, 
their flesh is nevertheless considered 
excellent; they fatten quickly, and pro- 
duce wool of a superior quality. The 
weight of two-year old wethers is from 
twenty-five pounds to thirty-five pounds 
per quarter. 

The Lincolnshire sheep, or old Lei - 
cestershire breed , are remarkably large 
and produce much wool; but their flesh 
is coarse, and very far inferior in quality 
to the South Downs, the wool also is 
much coarser. The late Mr. Bakewell 
improved the Leicestershire breed very 
much by crossing them with the Lin- 
colnshire, which forms the new Leices - 
ter, or Dishley breed: they are said to 
be very profitable to the farmer, on 
account of the little they eat, but which 
soon makes them fat. The Dishley , or 
ul w Leicester breed , which seems to 
have superseded the old Leicester, is 
not only peculiar for its mutton being 
fat, but likewise for the fineness of the 
grain and superior flavour above all 
other long woolled sheep. The weight 
of ewes, three or four years old, is 
from eighteen to twenty-six pounds per 
quarter, and of wethers two years old 


from twenty to thirty pounds. The 
wool on an average is from six to eight 
pounds per fleece. They are distin- 

f uished from other long woolled breeds 
y their clean heads, straight, broad, 
flat backs, round, barrel-like bodies, 
very fine small bones, thin pelts, and 
an inclination to make fat at an early 
age. The Devonshire not s have white 
faces and legs, thick necks, narrow 
backs, and back-bone high ; they are 
of the long woolled kind, weight nearly 
the same as the Leicester, but the wool 
heavier and coarser. 

The shorter woolled varieties, and 
such as, from their size and form, stem 
well suited to hilly and inf erior pastures, 
are also numerous. Generally speak- 
ing, they are too restless for enclosed 
arable land, on the one hand, ami not 
sufficiently hardy for heathy moun- 
tainous districts on the other. To this 
class belong the Dorset, Hereford, 
South Down, Norfolk, and Cheviot 
breeds. The Dorsetshire sheep are ge- 
nerally horned, white faced, with small 
white legs, and thin carcass. The 
withers, three years and a half old, 
weigh from sixteen to twenty pounds 
per quarter : wool fine and short ; the 
weignt of the fleece from three to four 
pounds. There is one peculiarity be- 
longing to these sheep ; they produce 
lambs twice in the year, in September 
or October, and again in the spring. 
The London supply of house lamb at 
Christmas is from this county. The 
Wiltshire sheep arc a variety of this 
breed, which, dv attention to size, have 
got considerably more weight — viz. 
From twenty to twenty-eight pounds a 
quarter. They in general nave no wool 
upon their bellies, which gives diem a 
very uncouth appearance. The vari- 
ations of this breed are spread through 
many of the southern counties, as well 
as many in the west, and which varie- 
ties continue northward until they are 
lost amongst those of the Lincolnshire 
breeds. The Herefordshire sheep are 
destitute of horns ; legs and faces white, 
and the wool growing close to their 
eyes. The mutton is excellent; wool 
short and fine, the weight of the carcass 
from ten to eighteen pounds per quarter, 
and of the wool from one and a half to 
two and a half pounds a fleece. Hardly 
any two animals are more unlike than 
the small dun-faced sheep and the Lei- 
cester or Dishley male. The South 
Down sheep are without horn : they 
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hare dark or black gray faces and legs, 
fine bones, long small necks ; are low 
before, high on the shoulder, and light 
in the fore quarter ; the sides are good, 
and the loin tolerably broad, back-bone 
too high, the thigh hill, and twist good. 
The fleece is very short and fine, 
weighing from two and a half to three 
pounds. These sheep have been brought 
to a high state of perfection by Elman, 
ofGlynd, and other intelligent breeders. 
It is on the South Down hills, near 
Brighton and Worthing, in Sussex, 
abounding as they do in wild thyme 
and other odoriferous herbs, that these 
excellent sheep are brought to the 
greatest perfection. The exquisite fla- 
vour and sweetness of the meat, and the 
smallness of the leg bones, are well 
known to those who live in the vicinitv 
of the South Downs, and which will 
ever recommend this mutton as the 
very best that can be obtained. The 
Norfolk sheep have black faces, large 
and spiral horns, a small, long, thin, 
weak carcass, and narrow chines. 
Weight from sixteen to twenty pounds 
per quarter. The wool short and fine, 
from one and three quarters to two 
pounds per fleece. These sheep have a 
voracious appetite, and are so restless and 
unquiet that it is difficult to keep in any 
other place than large sheep walks or 
commons. The mutton is verv excel- 
lent. A three or four years old Norfolk 
wether will produce a haunch, which, 
if kept two or three weeks, will vie 
with that of any animal excepting a 
buck. The Cheviot breed are without 
horns, the head bare and clean, with 
jaws of a good length, faces and legs 
white } weight from twelve to eighteen 
pounds per quarter; fleece of a medium 
length and fineness, weighs about three 
pounds on an average. 

Of those races of sheep that range 
over the mountainous districts of Bri- 
tain, the most numerous is the Heath 
breed. These sheep have long spiral 
horns, black faces and legs, wild look- 
ing eyes, and short firm carcasses, co- 
vered with long open shagged wool. 
Weight from ten to sixteen pounds a 
quarter, and they carry from three to 
four pounds of wool each. At three or 
four years old they are fattened. They 
fatten well, make excellent mutton, and 
highly flavoured gravy. There are dif- 
ferent varieties to be found in all the 
western counties of England and Scot- 


land, from Yorkshire northwards, and a 
finer fleece w ould render them the most 
valuable upland sheep in Britain. The 
Herdwick sheep are peculiar to that 
rocky mountainous district at the head 
of tne Duddon and Esk rivers, in 
the county of Cumberland. They are 
without horns, have speckled faces 
and legs; wool short, weighing from 
two to two and a half pounds per 
sheep, which, though much coarser 
than that of any of the other short 
woolled breeds, is yet much finer than 
the wool of the Heath sheep, The 
mountains upon which these sneep are 
bred, and also the stock itself, have, 
time immemorial, been farmed out to 
herds, and from this circumstance their 
name is derived. The dun faced breed , 
still exists in most of the counties 
to the north of the Frith of Forth, 
though only in very small flocks. Of 
this ancient race (said to have been im- 
ported from Denmark or Norway, at a 
very early period), there are now se- 
veral varieties. The Hebrian sheep is 
the smallest animal of its kind. It is of 
a thin, lank shape, and has usually 
straight short horns. The face and legs 
are white, the tail very short, and tne 
wool of various colours. Sometimes of a 
bluish green, brown, or deep russet, 
and sometimes all these colours meet in 
the fleece of one animal. The average 
weight of this poor breed, even when fat, 
is only five or five and a half pounds 
per quarter, or about twenty pounds per 
sheep. It is often much less: only 
amounting to fifteen or sixteen pounds. 
The quantity of wool which the fleece 
yields rarely exceeds one pound weight, 
and is very often short of even half that 
quantity. The quality of the wool is 
different on different parts of the body, 
and inattention to separating the fine 
from the coarse, renders the cloth made 
in the Hebrides very unequal and pre- 
carious in its texture. Of the Zetland 
sheep it would appear there are two va- 
rieties, one of which is considered to be 
the native race, and carries very fine 
w T ool ; but the number of these is much 
diminished, and in some places they 
have been entirely supplanted by foreign 
breeds ; the other variety carries coarse 
wool above, and soft fine wool below. 
They have three different succession of 
wool yearly, two of which resemble long 
hair, more than wool, and are termed 
fors and scudda. When the wool begins 
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to loosen in the roots, which generally 
happens about the month of February, 
the hair or scudda, spring up, and when 
the wool is carefully plucked off, the 
tough hairs continue fast until the new 
wool grows up about a quarter of an 
inch in length, then they gradually wear 
off; and wnen the new fleece has ac- 
quired about two months growth, the 
rough hairs, termed fors t spring up 
and keep root until the proper sea- 
son for pulling it arrives, when it 
is plucked off along with the wool, 
and separated from it, at dressing 
the fleece, by an operation called fors - 
ing. The scudda remains upon the 
skin of the animal as if it were a thick 
coat, a fence against the inclemency of 
the seasons, which provident nature has 
furnished for supplying the want of the 
fleece. The wool is of various colours ; 
the silver gray is thought to be the 
finest, but the black, the white, the 
mourat , or brown, is very little inferior, 
though the pure white is certainly the 
most valuable for all the finer purposes, 
in which combing wool can be used. 
Their average weight in the county of 
K in card insh ire, where there is a rem- 
nant of this ancient race, distinguished 
by the yellow colour of the face and 
legs, and by the dishevelled texture 
of the fleece, to from seven to nine 
pounds per quarter, and the mutton is 
remarkably delicate and high flavoured. 
It is very singular that in the Holms 
round Kirkwell, in the Island of Main- 
land, one of the Orkneys, if a person 
about the lambing-time enters with a 
dog, the ewes suddenly take fright, and 
through the influence of fear, as it is 
imagined, they instantly drop down 
dead, as though their brain had been 
pierced by a musket ball. The last 
variety to be named is the Spanish or 
Merino breed , producing the finest wool. 
The males usually have horns of a 
middle size but the females are fre- 
quently destitute of them; the face and 
legs white, and the bones fine. The 
average weight of a fat ram is about 
seventeen pounds; and that of ewes 
about eleven pounds per quarter. 
Average weight of (he fleece from three 
to five pounds. The wool has a clark 
brown tinge on the outside: but under- 
neath it is of a rich white, and the skin of 
a rosy hue, forming a striking contrast. 
This species was first brought into 
England in 1788. In 1811, a Merino 


Society was formed for the purpose of 
extending and encouraging tne growth 
of this breed. The wool of the Merinos 
in England is not so fine, as the Spanish 
wool ; but the carcass has been impro- 
ved ; and this is a very material object 
to the farmer. The quality of the En- 
glish wool may be improved by cross- 
ing the English breeds with Merino 
rams. Nothing, however, has tended 
to render the species more unsightly 
to the English eye than the large 
tufts of wool which covers the head: it 
is of very inferior quality, and classes 
with what is produced on the hind legs; 
on which account it does not sort with 
any of the three qualities, viz. rafinot, 
or prime ; finos , or second best ; and 
teroenos , the inferior sort ; and, conse- 
quently, is never exported from Spain. 
The following is an account of the 
effects of cross-breeds between Merinos 
and South* downs. The fleeces of the 
first cross (between Merinos and South 
Downs) washed, are to the parent South 
Downs, as six to five in weight, and as 
three to two in value per pound. Thus, 
100 South Down fleeces, 2%lbs. each, 

100 First cross 31bs. esch . £**• 

This is an evident improvement in 
the wool ; and the form and disposition 
to fatten are likewise improved. 

OF BREEDING AND REARING SHEir. 

The first method is called breeding in 
and in ; the meaning of which is, that 
males and females of the same family 
should be put together. Some fanners 
disapprove of this ; the late Mr. Bake- 
well, after an experience of a great 
many years, very greatly improved the 
breed of sheep by this method. The 
j criteria of an excellent ram is of great 
importance, and combines qualities 
which ought to be found in eveiy breed 
of sheep, cultivated for its flesh and 
wool. His head should be fine and small* 
his nostrils wide and expanded, bis eye* 
prominent, and rather oold or daring. 
ears thin, jhis collar full from his breast 
and shoulders, but tapering gradu- 
ally all the way to where the head 
ana neck join, wliicli should be very 
fine and graceful, being perfectly free 
from any coarse leather hanging doW 
the shoulders broad and full, which 
must at the same time, join so easy Jo 
the collar forward and chine backward* 
as to leave not the least hollow in either 
place; the mutton upon his arm of fore 
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thigh, must come quite to the knee; 
his legs upright, with a fine clean bone, 
being equally clear from superfluous 
skin, ana coarse hairy wool from the 
knee and hough downwards; the breast 
broad and well formed, which will keep 
his fore-legs at a proper width: Ins 
girth or chest full and deep, and instead 
of a hollow behind the shoulders, that 
part by some called the fore flank, 
should be quite full, the back and loins 
broad, flat and straight, from which the 
rib6 must rise with a fine circular arch ; 
his belly straight, the quarters long and 
full, with the mutton quite down to the 
hough, which should neither stand in 
nor out; his twist (or junction at the 
inside of the thighs), deep, wide, and 
full, which, with the broad breast will 
keep his fore-legs open and upright, 
the whole body covered with a pelt, and 
that with fine bright wool. 

The criteria of a sound healthy sheep 
are a rather wild or lively briskness ; a 
brilliant clearness in the eye; a florid 
ruddy colour on the inside of the eye- 
lids, and what are termed the eye- 
strings, as well as in the gums ; a fast- 
ness m the teeth ; a sweet fragrance in 
the breath ; a dryness of the nose and 
eyes ; breathing easy and regular ; a 
coolness in the feet; dung properly 
formed ; coat or fleece firmly attached 
to the Bkin, and unbroken; the skin ex- 
hibiting a florid red appearance, espe- 
cially upon the brisket Where there 
are discnarges from the nose and eyes, 
it indicates their having taken cold, and 
should be attended to, by putting them 
in dry sheltered situations. This is a 
necessary precaution also, when they 
are driven upon a road. The nearer 
any breed of sheep comes up to the 
above description, the nearer they ap- 
proach towards excellence of form. 
It is a very common practice to let out 
rams for hire by men who rear sheep 
for this purpose. In crossing the breeds 
of sheep it has been found advantageous 
to breed from different families of the 
same race. The families may be kept 
distinct, and occasionally intermixed 
with good effect. Another method is by 
crossing two distinct breeds or races, 
one of which possesses the properties 
which it is wished to acquire, or is free 
from the defects which it is desirable 
to remove. In October, or early in 
November, the rams arc put to the 
ewes; and the time of gestation with 


sheep is twenty-one weeks, so that the 
lambs are dropped in March or April. 
The utmost care and attention is re- 
quired from the shepherds in the lamb- 
ing season, both as it respects the 
lambs and their mothers, or the farmer 
may sustain much loss, and hence a 
good careful shepherd is a most valu< 
able servant. A few days before the 
time of lambing, the ewes* are collected 
for the purpose of being udder locked . 
The sheep are raised upon their but- 
tocks, their backs to the operator, who 
then bends forward and plucks off the 
locks of wool growing on or near the 
udders, for the purpose of giving free 
access to the expected lambs. This 
operation is not without danger, and 
frequently produces premature births. 
When the weather is favourable, after 
a considerable number of the ew es have 
lambed, they are collected into a fold, 
and all the male lambs are castrated, 
except a few of the best reserved for 
rams. It is better to perform this se- 
vere but necessary operation when the 
lambs are only a few days old. The 
ewes are never spaved. Those ewes 
which are later in lambing are sepa- 
rated from the flock, and kept by them- 
selves, that they may be more under 
the eye of the shepherd. They should 
be allowed finer grass for a few weeks 
after having dropped their lambs, that 
the lambs may be as strong and thrive 
as much as the others, or become fat 
by the month of August, so that the 
ewes may not be injured by suckling 
them. It is a very common practice to 
wash sheep in the month of June, 
before they are shorn. Washing is 
still generally practised ; this has, how- 
ever, been objected to on account of the 
wool being so long in drying ; and in 
wet and cold weather the sheep are in- 
commoded by it. It has been, there- 
fore, recommended to wash the wool 
after it is shorn, as they do in Spain. 
The shearing of sheep is an annual ope- 
ration, which includes several prepa- 
ratory measures and after-processes. 
These are washing, separation, catch- 
ing, clipping, marking, and tail-cut- 
ting. The proper time for clipping or 
shearing sheep must be directed by the 
state of the weather, and the climate in 
the particular district, as by this means 
the danger of injury by cold, from de- 
priving the sheep of their coats at too 
early a season; and from heat, by permit* 
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ting the wool to continue on them too 
long; may beavoided in the best manner, 
but another circumstance should be a t- 
tended to respecting the proper time of 
•hearing, which is that of the wool 
being fully grown or in a state of ma- 
turity when the clipping is performed, 
for if the sheep are shorn before the 
wool is fully grown, is is said in the 
Annals of Agriculture, to be weak and 
scarcely capable of being spun, and if 
protracted later, it is yellow, felted, and 
of an imperfect nature. In warm and 
sheltered situations, in the southern 
counties of Britain, the beginning or 
middle of June, when the weather is 
fine, is a suitable season; but in the 
north, the middle or latter end of June 
will be a more proper time. Sheep 
who are fattened must be shorn earlier, 
as the heat of the weather, together 
with the warmth of the fleece, is very 
oppressive to them, and injures their 
feeding. The proper time for shearing 
can always be ascertained, because the 
separation of the old wool from the 
new is always distinctly marked in a 
thriving sheep; and this happens ear- 
lier or later, according to the condition 
of the animal. Hence, from the be- 
ginning of May or earlier, till the first 
week in July, shearing goes on in dif- 
ferent districts, beginning with the fat 
Leicester wethers, and ending with the 
•mall nursing ewes of the highland dis- 
tricts. From the middle of May to the 
middle of June is the busiest period. 
Sheep-shearing in Romney Marsh com- 
mences about Midsummer and finishes 
about the middle of July. Those who 
shear first, think they escape the effects 
of the fly ; and those that shear late, ap- 
prehend they gain half a pound weight 
in every fleece by the increased perspi- 
ration of file sheep. Clipping qf the 
coarse soiled wool about the thighs and 
docks, some weeks before the usual 
time of washing and clipping the sheep, 
is an excellent practice, as it keeps the 
sheep clean and cool, and prevents the 
udders of the ewes from becoming sore. 
In separating for the purpose of washing , 
the flock is brought to the side of the 
washing-pool, and there lambs and 
sheep ol different kinds, fit to be washed, 
are put into separate fields; and such 
lambs as are too young to be clipped, 
are not washed, but confined in a field 
or enclosure of any kind, at such a dis- 
tance from the washing-place, as that 


they may not disturb their mothers by 
their bleating, 

The object of toashing is simply to 
free the fleece from dust and dirt of 
various kinds. The common method of 
catching the sheep , in order to lay it oo 
its back to be shorn, is by the hinder 
leg, drawing the animal backward with 
a crook, to the adjacent shearing place; 
the hand holding the leg, to be kept low, 
when at the place it is turned on its 
back ; or they are moved bodily, or one 
hand placed on the neck, and another 
behind, and in that manner walked 
along: the first or common mode he 
thinks the most safe. In performing 
the operation of shearing , the left side 
of the sheep is placed againat the 
shearer’s left leg, his left foot at die 
root of the sheep’s tail, and his left knee 
at the sheep’s left shoulder. The pro- 
cess commences with the shears at the 
crown of the sheep’s head, with a 
straight cut along the loins, returning 
to the shoulder, and making a circular 
shear around the off side to the middle 
of the belly ; the off hinder leg next ; 
then the left hand holding the tail, a 
circular shear of the rump to the near 
buck of the sheep’s hind leg; the two 
fore feet are next taken in the left hand, 
the. sheep raised, and the shears set in 
at the breast, when the remaining part 
of the belly is sheared round to the near 
stifle; lastly the operator kneeling 
down on his right knee, and the sheep’s 
neck being laid over his left thigh, he 
shears along the remaining side. The 
fleece being removed is wound up ; that 
is deprived of any clotted wool or dirty 
part, and lapped with the shorn side 
outwards, beginning at the breech and 
ending at the shoulders, where the neat 
wool serves as a bandage. Marking 
is performed on each sneep about a 
week after the fleece is removed, and 
very commonly immediately after the 
shearing. The object of this is to iden- 
tify the sheep by the owner. The 
initials of the owner’s name are dipped 
in warm tar and impressed upon each 
of the sheep. Shortening the tails of 
the sheep is performed in almost all the 
sheep districts of the kingdom except in 
Dorsetshire; it appears to be a useful 
practice; especially with long-woolled 
sheep, in keeping the animals clean 
behind, and of course less liable to be 
stricken with the fly. 

In the practice of sheep husbandry , 
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different methods are practised accord- 
ing to the extent and nature of the 
farms on which they are kept, and the 
methods of farming adopted on them ; 
but under all circumstances the best 
sheep-masters constantly endeavour to 
preserve the sheep in as good condition 
as possible at alt seasons. With the 
pasture kinds of sheep this is parti- 
cularly the case ; and with the view 
of accomplishing it in the most 
complete manner, it is useful to divide 
them into parcels or lots, in respect to 
their ages and sorts, as by that means 
they may be kept with greater conveni- 
ence and benefit, than m large flocks 
together, under a mixture of different 
kinds. In this way there is not only less 
waste of food, but the animals thrive 
better, and feed easier. The advantage 
of this management has been fully ex- 
perienced in many of the northern dis- 
tricts, where they usually divide the 
sheep stock into lambs, yearlings, 
wethers, and breeding ewes: and by 
this method it appears not improbable 
that a much larger proportion of stock 
may be kept, ana the sheep be preserved 
in & more healthy condition. With a 
breeding stock the sheep-master, must 
act according to his circumstances, situa- 
tion, and the capital which he possesses, 
either selling the lambs, fattening them 
for grass lamb, suckling them for house 
lamb, or keeping them on to be grazed 
or sold as store or fat wethers ; the ewes 
being sold lean or in store condition, or 
fattened as circumstances, profit, and 
convenience, may point out. 

Another practice, but which requires 
much capital, as well as knowledge, 
experience, and attention, is that of 
breeding and fattening off all lambs, 
both wethers and ewes, especially when 
convenient markets for selling them 
when fat are near at hand. This sys- 
tem may be partially acted upon vary- 
ing the plan, according to circum- 
stances, and the nature of the times. 
Whenever store stock becomes extra- 
vagantly high, it is a good way to sell. 
The sheep-farming of the arable or low 
warm districts of the kingdom, conse- 
sequently differ in various particulars 
from that of the hilly and mountainous 
districts. Rearing and management of 
sheep on rich grass and arable lands . 
The most general sheep-husbandry on 
rich lands, or where turnips and other 
green food is raised for winter con- 


sumption, is to combine the breeding 
and feeding branches, leaning to each 
according to the returns of profit. A 
method very common among arable 
farmers , and which is attended with 
the least trouble and hazard, is that of 
purchasing a store flock as lambs, we- 
thers, and what are termed crones, or 
old ewes; some of the last sort often 
proving with lamb, may be fattened 
off with the lambs to good account. 
Ewes are often sold in lamb, or with 
lambs by their sides, in what are term- 
ed couples. It is a good practice to 
purchase couples annually ; fatten them 
together, and sell them within the year. 
When sheen are bought at distant fairs, 
they shoula be entrusted to a careful 
drover to conduct them home, and not 
travel more than twenty miles a day. 
The treatment of lambs is the first con- 
sideration in trie mixed sheep hus- 
bandry. Lambs are either suckled or 
fattened on grass , or sold in autumn as 
lean stock. With regard to those that 
have been suckled or fattened in the 
house, much attention is required to 
have them early, to their being well, 
regularly, and very cleanly kept and 
suckled, as well as to the ewes being of 
the right sort, and the best milkers that 
can be provided, and to their being 
fully supplied with food of the most 
nourishing and succulent kind. Their 
tails and udders should have the wool 
well clipped away from them, in order 
that they may be preserved in a per- 
fectly clean state. The selection , or 
setting of the lamb stock , is the first 
business of sheep management after 
the lambs have been weaned. It is 
generally performed in the month of 
July or August In making this selec- 
tion the farmer rejects all that manifest 
any departure from certain signs of the 
true breed, whatever that breed may be. 
The rearing of housed lambs is a curious 
process and thus described. “ The 
sheep which begin to lamb about Mi- 
chaelmas, are kept in the close during 
the day, and in the house during the 
night, until they have produced twenty 
or thirty lambs. The lambs are put 
into a lamb-house, which is kept con- 
stantly well littered with clean wheat 
straw; and chalk both in lump and 
powder is provided for them to lick, to 
prevent looseness and preserve their 
health. A little wheat-straw with the 
ears downwards is placed within reach 
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to prevent them from gnawing the 
boards or each others wool. They are 
kept carefully until fit for the butchers. 
The mothers of the lambs are turned 
into the lamb-house during the night 
In the morning the ewes are turned 
into the pastures at six o’clock ; and at 
eight o’clock ewes, whose lambs are 
sold or who have lost their lambs, are 
brought in, and held by the head until 
the lambs by turns have sucked them 
clean. At twelve o’clock the ewes 
again suckle the lambs for an hour; 
at four o’clock the ewes which have no 
lambs are again suckled, and at eight 
o’clock the mothers of the lambs are 
brought to them for the night. This 
method of suckling is continued all the 
year. At about eight weeks old the 
lambs are selected for slaughter, and 
sent to market during December, and 
three or four succeeding months, at 
prices which vary from one to four 
pounds; and the rest of the year at 
about two pounds each. The diseases 
of the sheep are tiumerous. They are 
especially subject to what the shep- 
herds call the rot ; which popular term, 
in fact, includes a variety of diseases. 
Sheep are also subject to murrain. 
This disease is epidemic and often fatal. 
In addition to the rot and murrain, may 
be mentioned giddiness of the head , 
which also often proves fatal. Many 
causes have been assigned for the dis- 
ease called the rot, the fluke-worm, 
particular plants, and the overflow ing of 
their pastures by water. From what- 
ever causes this disease proceeds, it 
will rapidly spread through a whole 
flock and prove fatal. Sheep fed on 
Irish bogs or salt marshes, are said to 
be secure from it. The signs of the 
rot are easily discerned by the shep- 
herds. The sheep first loose flesh, and 
what remains is flabby and pale ; they 
also lose their vivacity, look sad, their 
eyes are glossy, and their breath is 
foetid ; sometimes they are costive, and 
at other times have a black purging. 
The wool readily comes off. The dis- 
ease is in some cases more rapid 
than in others, but always proves fatal 
at last It is a disease impossible to 
cure, unless it be of a mild nature and 
proper remedies be early applied. A 
total change of food seems to be the 
first step to be taken, and that to be of 
the dry kind, such as the meal of 
wheat, barley, oats, pease, beans, &c. 


These may be mixed with carrots, 
broom, elder, &c. which have been re- 
commended as diuretics. Flesh's Pa- 
tent Restorative for Sheep , consists of 
turpentine, sal ammoniac, turmeric, 
quicksilver, brimstone, salt, opium, 
alkanet root, bark, antimony, cam- 
phor, and distilled water ; but it is* the 
salt only that w T ould be useful; the 
quantities of the other articles being 
too small to be available. When the 
liver is much effected, the belly of the 
sheep should be rubbed with mercurial 
ointment every other day for a week. 
In some cases the progress of the dis- 
ease is not so rapid, and the sheep 
effected will thrive w ell under it for a 
time. Some graziers are aware when 
the sheep begin to decline, and kill 
them for market, just in the right time 
to sustain no loss. Sheep are also sub- 
ject to the scab ; this causes a violent 
itching, and the wool to come off; the 
application of nitre and tobacco water 
(but particularly the latter), will soon 
cure it. It is a disease which greatly 
distresses the poor animals, and re- 
quires to be quickly attended to, or it 
may cause all the wool to come off and 
ultimately prove fatal to the sheep. 
They are also subject to worms in the 
nostrils and head, and to a pining dis- 
ease described by Mr. Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, under which they waste 
away. He says, “ It is most fatal in a 
season of drought; the months of June 
and September are the most deadly 
months, and if the shepherd have not 
the means of changing the pasture, all 
those affected will fall in the course of 
a month.” 

ON SWINE. 

Sus, the hog, in zoology, a genus of 
the Class, and Order Mammalia bellu<F t 
of which the generic character is as 
follows: — The four upper fore-teeth art 
convergent; the lower si x are promi- 
nent ; the two upper tusks are snorter ; 
the two lower standing out; the smout 
prominent , truncate , and moveable ; and 
the feet mostly cloven . 

The individuals of this genus dig in 
the earth with the snout, which is rar- 
nished at the end with a strong round 
cartilage; they feed indifferently upon 
almost every thing, even the most fil- 
thy ; they wallow m the mire, and are 
in general extremely prolific. There 
are six species. 
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1. Sos African cs (or Cape hog). 
Two fore-teeth in the upper jaw. This 
hog is of a superior size, and is pecu- 
liar to Africa. The head is long; the 
snout slender ; tusks large, and hard as I 
ivory ; and that in the upper jaw thick, 
and truncated obliquely; the ears are 
narrow, erect, and pointed; the tail is 
slender, and terminating in a tuft, 
reaching down to the highest point of 
the leg; both jaws furnished with 
twelve grinding teeth; the body is co- 
vered all over with long fine bristles. 
This species has sometimes been con- 
founded with the u'Ethiopicus', but the 
form of the head, the structure of the 
mouth, and the manner in which the 
body is covered, establish a sufficient 
specific difference. It is found in abun- 
dance between the Cape de Verde and 
the Cape of Good Hope. I 

2. SusiETHiopicus (or Ethiopian hog). ! 
This species has no fore-teeth ; under 
the eyes is a soft wrinkled pouch . The 
manners and economy of this species 
are but very imperfectly known. They 
live chiefly under ground, where the 
texture of their snout enables them to 
make their way as readily as the mole. 
It inhabits Madagascar, and the hot 
parts of Africa. They are, in fact, dif- 
fused from Sierra Leone to Congo. 
The Ethiopian hog is nearly Jive feet 
long, and between twenty-four and 
thirty inches in height; tne body is 
thick and broad; the snout is somewhat 
horny ; the mouth is narrow, as well as 
destitute of fore-teeth, but it is furnished 
with hard gums to supply their func- 
tions ; the tusks in the lower jaw are 
small, in the upper very large ; the eyes 
are small, and situated high in the fore- 
head, the horizontal lobe or wattle 
under them intercepting from the sight 
of the animal all objects placed imme- 
diately below. The skin is of a dusky 
hue; the bristles thinly dispersed in 
separate parcels over the body, between 
the ears, and on the shoulders longer 
than on any other parts. 

3. Sus Babyrussa (the Indian hog). 
The Babyrussa is described by Dr. 
Shaw, to be nearly of the size of a com- 
mon liog, but of a somewhat longer 
form, and with more slender limbs, and 
to be covered, instead of bristles with 
fine, short, and somewhat woolly hair, 
of a deep brown or blackish colour, in- 
terspersed with a few bristles on the 
upper and hinder part of the back. It 


is also distinguished by the very extra- 
ordinary position and form of the upper 
tusks, which instead of being situated 
internally on the edge of the jaw as in 
other animals, are placed externally, 
perforating the skin of the snout, and 
turning upwards towards the forehead; 
and as the animal advances in age, be- 
coming so extremely long and curved 
as to touch the forehead. These con- 
tinue their curvature downwards, by 
which means they lose their power as 
offensive weapons. The upper tusks 
are of a fine hard grain, like that of 
ivory ; the tusks of the lower jaw are 
formed as in the rest of the genus, and 
are also long, sharp, and curved, but 
not of equal magnitude with those bf 
the upper; the eyes are small; the 
ears somewhat erect and pointed; the 
tail rather long, slender, and tufted at 
the end, with long hairs. It inhabits 
Buero, a small isle near Amboyna ; it is 
also found in Coelebes, but not on 
either of the continents of Asia or 
Africa. They are sometimes kept 
tame in the Indian isles ; live in herds, 
have a very quick scent, feed on herbs 
and leaves of trees, never ravage gar- 
dens like other swine, and their flesh is 
well-tasted. When pursued and driven 
to extremities, they rush into the sea, 
swim very well, and even dive, and pass 
thus from isle to isle. In the forests 
they often rest their heads, by hooking 
their upper tusks on some boughs. 

4. Sus Porcus (the Guinea hog). Has 
no bristles ; the hinder part of tne back 
is covered with long hairs; the tail is 
long and naked, and hangs down to the 
ground; the ears are rather long and 
much pointed ; and the body is covered 
with short and shining red hairs. There 
is a variety called tne Siamese hog. 
Both are smaller than the common 
hog. 

5. Sus Tajassus (the Tajassu, Pecary, 
or Mexican hog). W ith four cutting teeth 
above and sixhelow ; two tusks in each 
jaw, those in the upper jaw pointing 
down, and little apparent when the 
mouth is shut, the others hid. The 
length from the nose to the end of the 
rump about three feet ; the head not so 
taper as in common swine; ears short 
and erect ; the body covered with 
bristles, stronger than those of the Eu- 
ropean kind, and more like those of a 
hedge-hog, of a dusky colour, surrounded 

| with rings of white, those on the top of 
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the beck and neck are nearly five inches 
long, shorter on the sides, and the belly 
almost naked. From the shoulders to 
the breast is a band of white; the 
animal has no tail; on the lower part of 
the back is a gland open at the top, dis- 
charging a foetid ichorous liquor; this 
gland has been mistaken for a navel. 
The Mexican hog inhabits the hottest 
parts of South America, and some of i 
the Antilles; lives in the forests on i 
the mountains, but is not fond of mire | 
or marshy places, and not so fat as j 
the common hog. These hogs go , 
in great droves, are very fierce, and 
will fight stoutly with beasts of prey. 
The jaguar, or American leopard, is 
their mortal enemy; and the body 
of the leopard is often found slain 
in combat with many of these hogs. 
Dogs will scarcely attack this animal, 
if wounded, it will turn on the hunters, j 
They feed on fruits and roots, also on | 
toads and all manner of serpents, which i 
they hold with their fore-feet, and skin 
with great dexterity. The flesh is 
reckoned very good food ; but ail 
writers agree that the dorsal gland 
must be cut out as soon as the animal 
is killed, or the flesh will become so in- 
fected as not to be eatable. The In- 
dian name of this species is Paqnirus , 
whence is derived that of Pecary. The 
habits of the Mexican hog are not very 
different from those of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Their instincts and arms of of- 
fence and defence, are the same as 
those of our own hogs, but they seem 1 6 
possess dispositions much more grega- 
rious. Though only an individual be 
singled out, tne whole body join toge- 
ther against an enemy. They grunt 
with a stronger and harsher voice than 
the hogs of Asia and Europe. They 
produce a number of young at a litter, 
and the mother treats them with the 
tenderness and solicitous care of a kind 
parent Though existing in a wild 
state, they are susceptible of domesti- 
cation, but nothing can overcome their 
natural stupidity. 

6. Scs Scrofa ( the hog). Having the 
body covered witn bristles; two large 
teetn above and below. There are four 
varieties. 

1. Sus Scrofa ferns (the wild hogl. 

Is of a dark brown colour, and beneath 
the bristles is a soft short hair, the ear 9 
are short and a little rounded. It is 
found wild in most parts of Europe. In 


the forests of South America there are 
vast droves, which derive their origin 
from the European kind, relapsed into 
a state of nature, and are what Mr. 
Bancroft, in his History of Guinea, de- 
scribes as a particular species by the 
name of tcarree. They cannot bear 
excessive cold, inhabit wooded coun- 
tries, and are very swift In America, 
they are very usefbl in clearing the 
country of rattlesnakes, which they de- 
vour without danger. The external 
form of the body of this hog is very 
unwieldy ; yet, by the strength of its 
tendons,* the wild boar is enabled to fly 
from the hunters with amazing agility ; 
the back toe on the foot of this animal 
revents its slipping, while it descends 
eclivities, and must be of singular use 
when pursued. As to the age of these 
animals, it is said the life of the wild 
boar may be extended to twenty-five or 
thirty years. The flesh of the wild 
boar was esteemed a great delicacy by 
the ancient Romans. The wild sow, 
which every way resembles the domes- 
tic kind, produces only once a year. 
This difference in fertility is probably 
owing to want of nourishment, and the 
necessity of suckling her pigs much 
longer than the domestic sow, which is 
never allowed to nurse her young above 
fifteen days or three w eeks. The wild 
boar was formerly a native of England, 
as appears from the laws of Hael Dha, 
who permitted his grand huntsman to 
chase that animal from the middle of 
November to the beginning of Decem- 
ber. William I. punished with the loss 
of their eyes any that w T ere convicted 
of killing the wild boar, the stag, or 
the roebuck ; and Fitz-Stephen teas us 
that the vast forest, that in his time 
grew on the north side of London, was 
tne retreat of stags, fallow-deer, wild 
boars , and bulls. Charles I. turned out 
wild boars, in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire, but they were destroyed in the 
civil wars. On the Continent, the wild 
boar is hunted wdfh dogs, or killed by 
surprise during the night, when the 
moon shines. As he runs slowly, leaves 
a strong odour behind him, and defends 
himself against the dogs, and often 
wounds them dangerously; fine hunt- 
ing dogs are unnecessary, and would 
have their noses spoiled, and acquire a 
habit of moving slowly by hunting 
him. Mastiffs, by very little training, 
kre sufficient. Tne oldest, which are 
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known by the track of their feet, should 
only be attacked : a young boar of three 
years old, is difficult to hunt down, be- 
cause he runs very far without stop- 
ping. But the older boars allow the 
dogs to run near, and often stop to repel 
them. During the day, he commonly 
remains in his covert, which is in the 
most sequestrated part of the woods. 
He comes out in the night in quest of 
food. In summer, when the grain is 
ripe, it is easy to surprise him among 
the cultivated fields, which he frequents 
every night. As soon as he is slain, 
the nunters cut off his testicles, the 
odour of which is so strong that in a 
few hours it would infect the whole car- 
cass. The ancients castrated the young 
boars, which they could carry off from 
their mothers, and returned them to the 
woods, where they grew fat, and their 
pork was much better than that of do- 
mestic hogs. 

In Russia, between the Ural and the 
Yamba, they are very numerous, and 
are hunted by the Cossacks, but not 
without much danger. Although they 
feed solely on the roots of sea-weed 
and sedge, they grow to such an extra- 
ordinary size, that they are frequently 
found weighing upwards of six hundred 
pounds; their bacon is nearly four 
inches thick in fat, though their flesh is 
in general dry, firm, and well-flavoured. 
The wild boar of Egypt has no shelter, 
continually exposed to the rays of a 
burning sun, he roams over the hottest 
sands, where he with difficulty finds a 
few sheltered shrub9, which afford him 
a scanty subsistence, and scarcely any 
shade. He is also frequently seen in 
the deserts of Nitria, whicn is the 
resort of a greater number of animals 
than any otner part of the deserts, on 
account of the sheets of water it con- 
tains, and of the plants that grow on 
their banks. These boars are solitary. 
Among huntsmen, the wild boar has 
several names, according to its different 
ages : the first year, he is called a pig 
of the sounder; the second, a hog ; the 
third, a hogsteer ; the fourth, a boar. 
Wild boars do not separate from their 
mothers until the third year, and till 
that age are called bv the hunters stock 
beasts , or beasts of company. They 
never wander alone till they have ac- 
quired sufficient strength to resist the 
attacks of the wolf. Though gluttons, 


they do not attack other animals to de- 
vour them, although they eat flesh 
when they meet with it. 

2. Sus Scrofa, domesticus mongulus 
(the angle-hoofed hog). Has undivided 
hoofs on all the feet, and resembles the 
common kind in every thing else. They 
inhabit Upsal, in Sweden, and other 
places, ana are mentioned by the an- 
cients. 

3. Sus Scrofa domesticus Sinensis 
(the Chinese hog), Has the back almost 
naked, and the belly hanging down to 
the ground ; the legs are short, and the 
tail short and pendulous. They are 
common in China, the islands in the 
Indian Ocean, and South Sea, and in 
New Guinea. They are cultivated in 
Europe, and are much more cleanly 
than the common hog. 

4. Sus Scrofa domesticus (the do- 
mestic hog). Has the ears long, sharp- 
pointed, and slouching ; the colour 
generally white, sometimes mixed with 
other colours. In a tame state, it is 
universal, except in the frigid zones, 
and in Kamschatka, where tne cold is 
very severe. Since its introduction into 
America, by Europeans, it abounds to 
excess in the hot and temperate parts. 
Of all quadrupeds, the hog is the most 
rude and brutal. All his habits are 
gross ; all his appetites are impure ; all 
his sensations are confined to a furious 
lust, and a brual gluttony. He devours 
indiscriminately every thing that comes 
in his way, even his own progeny, 
the moment after their birth. This 
voraciousness seems to proceed from 
the perpetual cravings of his stomach, 
which is of an immoderate size ; and 
the grossness of his appetites, it is pro- 
bable, arises from the bluntness of his 
senses of taste and of feeling. The 
rudeness of the hair, the hardness of 
the skin, and the thickness of his fat, 
render these animals less tender to 
blows. The other senses of the hog is 
very good. The parts of this animal 
are finely adapted to its way of life. As 
its method of feeding is by turning up 
the earth with its nose for roots of dif- 
ferent kinds, so it has a more proper 
form than other animals ; a strong 
brawmy neck ; eyes, small, and placed 
high in the head ; a long snout; nose 
callous and tough ; and a quick sense 
of smelling out its food. Tame hogs 
are often very troublesome in cultivated 
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grounds, ploughing them up with their 
snouts, and thus entirely frustrating the 
labours of the agriculturist. 

The hog is in a very considerable 
degree beneficial to mankind. The 
flesh of all the different species of swine 
and at all ages, is a very substantial, 
agreeable, and nutritious aliment; and, 
in their proper seasons, the different 
sorts of provisions thus supplied are all 
excellent. Pork, though it might be 
wisely forbidden in some warm coun- 
tries, is found equally nutritive and 
salutary here. As such it furnishes a 
very large proportion of that food 
which is vended in our markets. It 
affords numberless materials for the 
table of the epicure. Among these is 
brawn, which n as still many admirers, 
and is a rarity that seems peculiar to 
England, where it is produced in the 
greatest perfection. Pork takes salt 
better than the flesh of any animal, and 
is, in consequence, preserved longer, 
and always makes an important article 
in naval stores. The lard of the hog 
is essential to the cook and confec- 
tioner; it is used in various medical 
preparations, and is compounded by the 
perfumer into pomatum. The bris- 
tles are made into brushes, and are, 
moreover, of great use to the shoe- 
maker. The skin is worked into cover- 
ings for pocket-books, and other arti- 
cles. 

The appearance of the hog is always 
drowsy and stupid. He delights to bask 
in the sun, and wallow in the mire. An 
approaching storm seems to affect his 
feelings in a very singular manner. On 
such occasions, he runs about in a fran- 
tic state, and utters loud shrieks of 
horror. In the choice of herbs, they 
are more delicate than any other her- 
biferous animal, yet devour the most 
nauseous and putrid carrion with more 
voracity than any beast of prey. Some- 
times, even infants when unprotected, 
have been destroyed by them. Millers, 
brewers, distillers, dairymen, and others, 
feed swine with advantage. They may 
also be fed with potatoes, as they 
usually are in Ireland and the west of 
Scotland. Berkshire and Hampshire 
hogs are in great estimation in Eng- 
land. 

The boar, or male, is chosen with 
great care when he is intended for pro- 
pagation, and is thus employed from 


the age of two to five years, and then 
either sold or fatted. The males not 
allotted to this use are castrated, some- 
times at the age of six weeks, some- 
times six months, and then fed to a 

f reat size, either for sale or for use. 

ows are kept for breed generally from 
one year old to seven, and are then 
fatted. The period of gestation in swine 
is about four months; so that two litters 
may be obtained in a year. The sow 
usually produces ten or twelve pigs. 
Some cottagers and others, by tawing 
great care of breeding sows and the 
frequent litters of pigs they pro- 
duce, have made much profit. The 
large kinds are the best for bacon, and 
the smaller kinds for pork. There are 
breeders who sell their stock when 
quite young, as sucking pigs. These 
are in season in London especially, at 
all times of the year; it is therefore 
necessary that those who breed this 
kind of stock should have the sows to 
farrow in different months of the year. 
This kind of live stock is of much im- 
portance to farmers; as pigs are fed 
upon a variety of things which oilier 
animals would reject, and on this ac- 
count the feeding them is not so expen- 
sive as the fattening of other animals. 
There are many varieties which need 
not be particularly specified; the small 
breeds are generally most beneficial to 
the farmer, being fattened at the least 
expense. In farm-yards, in stubble 
fields, or under oak frees, where acorns 
are plentiful, they will feed themselves 
with very little trouble and very small 
expense to the farmer. They will eat 
or drink any thing. Whey, sour milk, 
offal, grain, yams, potatoes, or turnips. 
Clover and tares may in the summer 
months also be given them to eat. The 
farmer cannot rear a more beneficial 
stock than swine, if it is not too nu- 
merous for the food upon which they 
are fed. The small-sized breed is the 
most valuable, as these will thrive 
where the larger kind w r ould starve. 
Its diseases generally arise from foul 
feeding and intemperance, such as mea- 
sles, imposthumes, and scrofula. These 
are best prevented bv keeping the ani- 
mals (as the ancients strongly recom- 
mended), very clean in their styes ,* al- 
lowing them air, exercise, and’ a suffi- 
ciency of water. 

Ag’rimonia (a corruption of the word 
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Argemone, by which name the ancients 
distinguished a plant reputed useful in 
cataract of the eye, which in Greek was 
termed Argema . 

Class II. Ord. 2. Dodecandria. 
Idgyn ia. Nat Ord. Rosacea. 

The Characters are — Calyx Jive tooth- 
ed, surrounded by another ; petals Jive ; 
seeds two at the bottom of the calyx . 

1. Agrimonia eupatoria (common 
agrimonia) Curt 5. 32. Fruit hispid; 
cauline leaves pinnated with oblong ovate 
leaflets; spikes elevated; petals twice 
as long as calyx. — Agrimony is a plant 
of very general growth, being found 
not only in Europe, but in Virginia 
and Japan. It has Deen chiefly regard- 
ed as a medicinal plant, and as such is 
often raised in gardens. Culture does 
not seem to produce any material 
change in its quality. It is perennial, 
and flowers in June and July. The 
root in spring is sweet-scented ; an infu- 
sion of it is used by the Canadians w ith 

S ’eat success, in burning fevers; and 
r. Hill, say 8, that an infusion of six 
ounces of the crown of the root in a 
quart of boiling water, sweetened w ith 
honey, and drank, to the quantity of 
half a pint, three times a day, is an 
effectual cure for the jaundice. He 
recommends to begin with a vomit, to 
keen the bowels soluble, and to persist 
in the use of the medicine as long as 
any symptoms of the disease remain. 
The leaves have a slightly bitterish, 
rougish accompanied with an 

agreeable though weak, aromatic fla- 
vour : the flowers have a stronger and 
more agreeable smell, resembling, w’hen 
fresh gathered, that of apricots. They 
readily £ive out their virtues to water 
and rectified spirit : and in distillation 
with water, the leaves afford a yellow- 
ish essential oil, w ith the odour of the 
herb. This plant has been principally 
regarded as a mild astringent and cor- 
roborant, and many recommend it as a 
deobstruent, especially in hepatic and 
other visceral obstructions. Instances 
G£cpr of its successful use in cases 
w T here the liver w f as much enlarged and 
indurate'd. It has been used with ad- 
vantage in haemorrhages, and for giving 
tone to a lax and w r eak state of the so- 
lids. In cutaneous disorders, particu- 
larly the scabies, ft is said to have 
great efficacy: for which purpose it 
was given infused with Jiquorice in the 
form of tea ; but, according to Alston, 
Yol. h 


it should be always exhibited in the 
state of pow r der. The country people 
sometimes apply the leaves by w r ay of 
cataplasm in contusions and fresh 
wounds. AVhen the plant comes into 
flower, it will dye wool of a good bright 
full nankeen colour; and if gatheredin 
September, it yields a darker yellow’ ; 
and, for the purposes of the dyers, it 
deserves further trial. In the Berlin 
acts, it is recommended for dressing 
leather. Sheep and goats eat it : cows, 
horses, and swine, refuse it. 

Of this species there are two va- 
rieties; viz. 

a . Agrimonia minor (or white agri- 
mony). It is smaller than the com- 
mon sort, the leaves have not so many 
pinna*, and the pin nee are rounder, and 
the indentures on their edges blunter. 
It grows naturally in India, from whence 
I received the seeds, and have con- 
stantly fouifd that the seeds of this 
when sown never Vary. 

S. Agrimonia odorata (err sweet 
scented agrimony). Leaves pinnate , 
with oblong leaflets , the lower being 
short. — The sweet-scented agrimony 

g rows near four feet high ; its leaves 
ave more wings than the former; they 
are longer and narrower, and have 
sharper serratures ; w hen handled they 
emit an agreeable odour. The infusion 
of the leaves is an agreeable cooling 
tea to persons in a fever. This is a 
native of Italy, and w r as cultivated here 
in 1640. 

2. Agrimonia repens (creeping 
agrimony). Fruit hispid ; cauline 
leaves pinnate, with oblong leaflets; 
spikes subsessite ; petals three times as 
long as calyx. — This species is of hum- 
ble grow th ; has longer and narrower 
pirnne than the former, and the spikes 
of flowers are very short and thick. 
It multiplies faster than the common 
sort, and the seeds are much larger and 
rougher. It has been furnished from 
the Botanic Garden at Paris, whither it 
was sent by Mr. Tournefort, from Ar- 
menia, of which country it is a native, 
[and cultivated here by Mr. Miller, in 
1739.] 

3. Agrimonia parviplora (small 
flowered agrimony). Fruit hispid; 
cauline leaves pinnate , with many lan- 
ceolate leaflets; petals half as long 
again as calyx. — This species is a na- 
tive of North America, and Cultivated 
in 1766, by Mr. James Gordon. 
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[4* Agrimonia striata (white-flow- 
ered agrimony). Spikes variegated; 
fruit reflexed, turbinate furrowed , 
crowned with hair . A native of North 
America. Introduced 1812.] 

5. Agrimonia agrimonides, aremo- 
nia agrimonides , D. C. Prod. p. 588. 
(Three-leaved agrimony), Col. ecp. 1. 1 
144. Fruit smooth; cauline leaves ter - 
nate ; stamens usually eight.— -A native 
of Italy and Carniola, in moist woods 
and among bushes ; [and was cultivated 
in 1739, by Miller]. It greatly resem- 
bles the other in the shape of its 
innae (or smaller leaves), but there are 
ut three upon each footstalk; the 
flower of this hath a double empale- 
ment, the outer one being fringed. 
There are but seven or eight stamina 
in each flower, and the seeds are 
smooth, for which reason, modem 
writers on botany have separated it 
from the agrimonia , making it a dis- 
tinct genus under the name of Are- 
mania. 

[6. Agrimonia Nepalensis (Nepaul 
agrimony). Leaves interruptedly pin- 
nate ; leaflets ovate , serrated , odd 
one stalked , very villous on both sur- 
faces, as well as the stems ; bracteas 
trifid, shorter than the calyx; seg- 
ments of the calyx, lanceolate , keeled , 
acute. — We are informed by Mr. D. 
Don, in his valuable Prod. FI. Nep. 
that this species is a native of Go- 
saingsthan, where it attains the height 
of two feet, flowering in June and July. 
Introduced in 1820. 

7. Agrimonia sauveolens (pleasant 
scented agrimony). Plants very hairy ; 
leaves interruptedly pinnate; leaflets 
lanceolate, serrated; spikes of flowers 
twiggy and clammy ; petals twice the 
length of the calyx . — This species is a 
native of North America, from Vir- 
ginia to Carolina. It is about two feet 
in height, flowering in July and Au- 
gust. Introduced 1810. 

8. Agrimonia Dahurica (Dahurian 
agrimony). Glabrous ; leaves interrupt- 
edly pinnate. — This species, which very 
mucn resembles the A. Eupatoria , is 
a native of Dahuria. It diners in the 
flowers being more remote, and in the 
leaves being narrower and sharper. 
Flowers in June and July. Is from 
one to two feet in height. Introduced 
1811. 

9. Agrimonia Blumei (Blume’s agri- 
mony). Racemes elongated, clothed with 


clammy pubescence; leaves interrupt- 
edly pinnate , clothed with a velvety 
pubescence. A native of the mountains 
of Java and Japan.] 

These plants are hardy and peren- 
nial, and will thrive in almost any soil 
or situation, and require no other care 
than keeping them clear from weeds. 
They may be propagated by parting of 
their roots (which should be done in 
autumn, when their leaves begin to de- 
cay, that the plants may be well 
established before the spring), and 
planting them at a distance of at least 
two feet, that their Toots may have 
room to spread. They may also be 
propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown in autumn, for if they are kept 
out of the ground till spring, they sel- 
dom come up the same season. 

Agrostemma, A>fou c (the gar- 
land of the field. 

Class 10, 4. Decandria Pentagynia. 
Nat. Ord. Caryophylle<B. 

The characters are — the calyx , a one- 
leaf ed, coriaceous , or leather-like, fabul- 
ous , five-toothed , permanent perian - 
thium ; the corolla has five petals , with 
claws of the length of the tube of the 
calyx , and border spreading, obtuse and 
undivided ; the stamina are ten avd- 
shaped filaments, five alternately later 
than the other five , inserted into each 
claw of the petals, the anthers simple, 
the pistillum an ovate germ, with fili- 
form, erect styles, of the length of the 
stamina , and simple stigmas ; the peri- 
carpium an oblong-ovate , covered, one- 
celted, five-ralvea capsule : the seeds 
very numerous , kidneij-shaped, and 
dotted. 

[1. Agrostemma Gitghago, Githags 
segetum, Desf. Cat p. 159. (Corn 
cockle, or rose campion). Eng. Bot 
741. Plant hairy ; stem dichotomous; 
flowers on long stalks ; leaves linear . — 
The beauty of the flowers of the com- 
mon cockle- weed well entitle it to the 
distinction of garland or crown op the 
fields. 

The githago (git or gith was the name 
of certain black and aromatic grains, 
supposed to have been the Ivigella, 
sattva, which were much employed 
by the Romans in cookery. The seeds 
of the plant githago are cstemaUv 
similar) is an ornamental weed, ana 
along with com, poppy, and blue bottle, 
makes a fine appearance in the fields 
of the slovenly husbandmen, where the 
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soil is dry and gravelly. This plant 
has not a crownea corolla, or blossom, 
as the others have, and flowers in June 
or July. A miller informed me, he i 
never wished to see any of it among 
the com he ground, as it had a very 
great tendency to clog his millstones. | 
The seeds are black, with a surface 
like shagreen, and appear in the micro- 
scope, like a hedge-nog rolled up. They . 
are large and mealy, and afford food 
to several sorts of birds. Its medicinal j 
virtues, highly extolled by former 
writers, are disregarded in the present 
practice. 

The seeds of this species require only 
to be sown in the open border in spring, 
in patches were they are intended to 
remain.] 

2. Agrostem ma coronaria (com- 
mon rose campion). Bot. Mag. 24. 
Downy; stem dichotomous ; peduncles 
long, one -flowered ; calyx campanulate 
ribbed. — This species is biennial, a 
native of Italy, the Valais, and Siberia; 
but so long an inhabitant of English 
gardens, that it is become a kind of 
weed. Of this plant there are three 
varieties, one with deep red, another 
with flesh-coloured, and a third with 
white flowers ; but they are not much 
esteemed, as the double rose campion, 
which is a fine flower, lias excluded the 
others from most good gardens. The 
single rose campions are sufficiently 
propagated by their self-sown seeds. 
The variety with double flowers, having 
no seeds, is propagated by parting the 
roots in autumn, and planting them in 
a border of fresh undunged earth, at 
the distance of about six inches ; they 
should be watered gently till they have 
taken root : afterwards wet, as well as 
dung, is injurious to them. In spring 
they should be removed into the borders 
of the flower-garden, where they will 
be very ornamental, while they flower 
in July and August. 

3. Agrostemma flos jovis, Lychnis 
flos jovis , Don. M. G. D. vol. i. 415. 
(Flower of Jove, or umbelled rose 
campion). Bot. Mag. 398. Downy; 
flowers in umbelate head 9 ; calyx cylin- 
drical , clavate ribbed. — From the high 
flown epithet of flos jovis , bestowed on 
this species of agrostemma by some of 
the old botanists, one would be led to 
conclude that the plant must be one of 
a superior order, and superlatively 
beautiful : such, however, it is not ; 


yet it is sufficiently ornamental to merit 
a place in every flower-garden, and 
into which it has been very generally 
| introduced. It grows naturally on the 
I Swiss and Piedmontese Mountains, and 
■ in the Palatinate [and was cultivated 
j in 1739, by Mr. Miller]. Flowers in 
! July, and the seeds ripen in September. 

J Will thrive best in a moist soil and 
I shady situation. 

] 4. Agrostemma nicjeensis, Githago 

nicoeensis , Don. M. G. D. vol. i. p. 417. 
(Nice rose campion). Plant hairy; 
stem dichotomous ; flowers on long pedun- 
cles ; clayx longer than the corolla.— 
This species, whose flowers are white, 
sometimes streaked with red, is a native 
in fields about Nice, where it produces 
its elegant looking flowers from June 
to August. The seeds only require 
to be sown in the open border in 
spring, in patches where they are to 
remain. 

5. Agrostemma cjelia-rosae (smooth- 
leaved rose campion). Bot. Mag. 295. 
Smooth ; stem dichotomous , panic led, 
erect; flowers terminal, solitary. — Mr. 
Aiton informs us, in his Hortus Kerven - 
sitts , that this charming annual, the 
liveliness of whose colours no paint can 
express, was cultivated by Miller in 
1 7o 9 ; seeing it is a plant of such beauty, 
and honoured with so distinguished an 
appellation, it is singular that it should 
not by this time have made its way 
more generally into our gardens. While 
the present species is much smaller 
than the githago , its flowers afre pro- 
portionably larger, and their colours 
more vivid. It appears to most ad- 
vantage when several plants of it grow 
together; the best mode, therefore, is 
to sow about a dozen seeds early in 
April on the several spots of the flower- 
border where you intend they shall 
remain ; no other care is necessary than 
to keep the plants free from weeds and 
vermin. It is a native of Italy, Sicily, 
and the Levant. 

[6. Agrostemma apetala (apetalous 
rose campion). Lin. fl. lap. t 12. f. 1. 
(Under Lychnis). Stem straight , one- 
flowered ; leaves linear , lower onesspatu- 
late ; flower nodding; calyx inflated , 
bladdery , striated , hairy ; petals shorter 
than the calyx. — According to Linnaeus 
this species is a native of the Alps of 
Lapland and Siberia ; flowering in June 
ana July. There are several varieties 
of this species, in some of which the 
_ U2 
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flowers are white, in others they are a 
deep red. Introduced 1810. 

7. Agrostemma sylvestris (red- 
flowered rose campion). Eng. Bot. 
1579. (Under Lychnis). Root per en- 
nial, tapering , herb clothed with fine 
soft prominent hairs , and somewhat 
vtscia ; leaves ovate ; fiowers dichotom - 
t rusty -panic led, generally dioecious ; 
petals cloven; lobes narrow diverging 
capsule roundish , one-celled . — The red 
campion is common under hedges and 
in other shady and moist places, flower- 
ing copiously in the spring, and occa- 
sionally, when it has been accidentally 
cropped at an early period, its flowers 
are observable here and there through- 
out the summer. They are often seen 
double in gardens. There is a pale 
variety in which the stamina and pistilla 
are sometimes, not always, together in 
the same flower. 

8. Agrostemma dioica (Dioecious 
rose campion). Eng. Bot. 1580. (Under 
Lychnis). Hairy and viscid ; leaves 
rather more lanceolate than ovate ; petals 
cloven ; lobes broad , approximating ; 
capsules conical , with erect teeth . — Tnis 
species is no less common than the 
sylvestris, but differs from it in place of 
growth, being found in rather more 
exposed situations, principally open 
fields; flowering in June and July. 
The whole plant is firmer and taller 
than the foregoing. Flowers larger; 
white, sometimes pale blush coloured, 
diffusing a delicate sweet fragrance in 
an evening, or before rain ; but we 
do not find them, according to Dr. Sib- 
thorp's account, expanded more par- 
ticularly at that time, nor do the dif- 
ferences indicated by that indefatigable 
botanist in the shape of the fruit appear 
constant to us. Tnere is also a variety 
of the species with green flowers. 

9. Agrostemma flos-cuculj (cuckoo 
flower, or ragged robin). Eng. Bot 537. 
(Under Lychnis). Stems ascending , 
smoothish ; leaves united at their inser- 
tion ; lanceolates entire , nearly smooth ; 
calyx campanulate, with ten ribs ; petals 
tom, appendiculate capsule of a roundish 
cylindrical figure with but one cell ; 
seeds numerous, each standing on a little 
footstalk, round a central receptacle . — 
Frequent in moist meadows, flowering 
early in June, when its pretty delicate 

E etals are seen quivering to every 
reeze; but the mower's scythe soon 
levels them in the undistinguished heap 


of meadow hay. A variety with double 
flowers, whose petals are extremely 
numerous and thickly set, is common in 
gardens, and the flowers are said to be 
sometimes found white. 

10. Agrostemma l^ta (joyful rose 
campion). Brot. fl. lus. 2. p. 221. Phyt 
lus. fas. 1. (Under Lychnis Palustris). 
Leaves linear -lanceolate, rather ciliated : 
calyxes with ten ribs ; petals bifid . — 
This species is a very pretty little plant 
with rose coloured flowers. Native 
of Portugal, in bogs and moist mea- 
dows; flowering in July. Introduced 
1778. 

11. Agrostemma Pyrenaica (Pyre- 
nean rose campion). Leaves leathery , 
radical ones spatulate, on long foot- 
stalks, cauline ones cordate , sessile ; 
flowers in dichotomous bundles , with a 
single flower in each fork , which stands 
on a long peduncle . — This species, pro- 
ducing its red or white flowers in J une 
or July, is a native of the Pyrenees, on 
rocks, and was introduced into this 
country in 1819. It grows from three 
to six inches in height. 

12. Agrostemma Sibirica (Siberian 
rose campion). Leaves linear, and 
are as well as the tufted stems hairy; 
calyx campanulately globose ; lobes very 
short, obtuse . — A native of Siberia. The 
flowers (which are of a pink colour) are 
produced in bundles, and solitary in the 
stalks of the stem in June and July. 
Introduced 1817- 

The following species are not as yet 
introduced into this country : — 

13. Agrostemna declinis, (declin- 
ing rose campion). Leaves , ovate lance- 
olate ; flowers dioecious, on long pedicels, 
terminal and axillary . — A plant 18 
inches high, with white or rea flowers. 
Flowering in June or July. Native of 
the province of Valentia in Spain. 

14. Agrostemma variegata (vari- 
egated rose campion). Desf. cor. Tourn. 
74. t. 56. leaves roundish, fleshy , glau- 
cous; footstalks connate at base . — A 
native on Mount Ida, with variegated 
flowers. The plant is about 6 inches in 
hight. 

15. Agrostemma nivalis (snow rose 
campion,). Radical leaves oblong, cili- 
ated tapering into the petiole; scape one 
flowered ; bracteas elongated , linear, 
ciliated . — From the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. It is of the same size as the va- 
riegata. 

16. Agrostemma triflora (thee- 
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flowered rose campion). Stem erect , 
very short, pubescent; leaves densely 
pubescent , radical ones crowded, lanceo- 
late, acutish, ciliated, entire, with a pair 
of cauline ones hardly an inch from 
the root. — The flowers are erect, and 
white. The two lateral ones are 
on short pedicels, the middle one on a 
longer. Native of Greenland. 

1/. Agrostemma pulchra (fair rose 
campion). Schlecht et Cham, in Lin- 
n«a. 5. p. 334. under Lychinis pul- 
chra. — Herbaceous , canes cent , vise idly 
pubescent ; stem erect , few flowered ; 
leaves lanceolate, acute, lower one ta- 
pering into the petiole, upper ones sessile, 
halfstem clasping. A plant two feet 
high, with red flowers, on long pedun- 
cles, like those of the sylvestrts; but 
nearly twice the size. It is a native 
of Mexico, at the bottom of Mount 
Oriziba.] 

Aqrostis (formed from afield). 

Class 3. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat 
Ord. Gramina , or grasses. 

The characters are — The calyx is a 
one-flowered, bivalve, acuminate glume, 
or husk tapering to a point ; the corolla, 
bivalve and accuminate, with one valve 
larger than the other; the stamina have 
three filaments longer than the corolla, 
with forked anthers ; the pistillum is a 
roundish germ with two reflex villous 
styles and stigmas longitudinally hispid 
(or as Dr. Smith says), plumose; the 
pericarpium is a corolla growing to the 
seed, not gaping ; the seed is roundish, 
pointed at both ends, with the corolla 
adhering closely to it. 

Professor Martyn enumerates 35 
species, and Gmelin 42 species. They 
are distributed into two classes ; the 
Aristatas , or those with awns, and the 
Muticce or naked, without awns. 

AWNED. 

1. Agrostis spica venti (silky bent 
grass), with entire petals , the outer pe- 
tal having a stiff, straight, and very long 
awn, and the panicle spreading . — An 
annual, common in sandy cornfields, 
and flowers in June and July. It is 
liable to be smutted. Horses and goats 
eat it, but sheep refuse it. 

2. Agrostis interrupta (interrupted 
spike bent grass), with bifid petals, the 
outer owned, the panicle cUtenucUed , con- 
tracted and interrupted . — According to 
Haller, this is a variety of the former : 
it is annual, and a native of France, 
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Italy, Switzerland, Carniola, and Ger- 
many. 

3. Agrostis miuacea (millet bent 
grass), with the outer petal terminating 
tn a stiff, straight awn of a moderate 
length.-— A native of Montpelier, Spain, 
ana Siberia, was introduced by M. 
Thouin, in 177^, and resembles the 
first. 

4. Agrostis bromoides, with a sim- 
ple narrowed panicle, pubescent corolla, 
and awn straight , longer than the calyx. 
-—This species is perennial and grows 
wild about Montpelier. 

5. Agrostis australis (southern 
bent grass), with the panicle approach- 
ing to a spike ; the seed ovate ana pubes- 
cent, ana awn of the length of the 
calyx. — A native of Portugal. 

6. Agrostis arundicea (reedy bent 
grass), with oblong panicle ; outer petal, 
villous at the base, and furnished with 
a writhed awn , longer than the calyx . — 
Haller and Scopoli rank this species 
among the arundines. It is a native of 
many parts of Europe, and is perennial. 
The Kalmuck Tartars weave mats of it, 
and thatch their houses with it. Goats, 
it is said, will rather die of hunger than 
eat of this grass. 

7. Agrostis calamagrostis (branch- 
ing bent grass). Panicle thickened; the 
whole of the outer petal woolly, aumed at 
the tip, and branching culm . — This re- 
sembles the former ; is perennial and 
a native of Germany, Switzerland, and 
about Verona. 

8. Agrostis serotina (late bent 
grass), with oblong mucronate floscules, 
and culm covered with very short leaves . 
— This species was observed by Seguier, 
near Verona. 

9. Agrostis rubra (red bent grass), 
with the flowering part of the panicle 
very spreading ; outer petal smooth , awn 
terminal , spiral and recurved . — Is very 
common in Sweden, and is found also 
in Scotland, in low pastures. 

10. Agrostis spiciformis (spiky 
bent grass), with the panicle resembling 

I a spike , two-awned flowers, one awn in- 
serted into the receptacle , jointed and 
longer than the other, which is straight, 
and inserted below the tip of the corolla, 
which is rough. 

11. Agrostis hirsuta (hairy bent 
grass), with the panicle approaching to 
a spike , etilm ana leaves hirsute; glumes 

| of the corolla awned on the back, and 
bifid at the tip . — These two species 
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were found in the Island of Teneriffe, 
by Masson. 

12. Agrostis matrella, with the 
/ lowers in racemes ; outer valve of the 
calyx bent in, and the tip of the keel 
only gaping , — Is found m the sandy 
lands oi Malabar. 

13. Agrostis canina (brown bent 
grass)» with ovated coloured calyx, naked 
corolla , an incurved horn on the back of 
the petals , and prostrate culms a little 
branching, — There are two varieties of 
this species, the rough and the smooth, 
which Dr. Stokes, m Withering s Ar- 
rangement, makes a distinct species 
under the name of A . alpina, and 
so classed by Gmelin; this is found 
plentiful in the higher downs in Dor- 
setshire and the higher parts in the New 
Forest of Hants, and dowers in May and 
June. But Dr. Smith refers the A, 
canina (•) of Hudson, to the species of 
A. canina and also the A. vinealis of 
Withering; and says it is perennial, 
flowering in July, and found in mea- 
dows and moist pastures; and the A, 
canina (6 and • y) of Hudson, and A, 
alpina of Withering, above described, 
to a distict species, viz.— 

Agrostis setacea (bristly bent 
grass), with lanceolate calyces and corolla 
owned at the base; the awn granicu- 
letted, and the radical leaves setaceous , — 
It is perennial, flowering in July and 
August, and found on dry heaths, fre- 
quently in the West of England, and on 
tne sea-coast near Weymouth. 

To the class of owned Agrostis, 
Gmelin refers the following species, 
viz. — A. vinealis and A. cinna, of Mar- 
ty n, A. alpina, with setaceous leaves, 
compact panicle , rough and coloured 
calyx, and exterior petal with a jointed 
awn in its back, A. laersii, with elon- 
gated calyxes, awn of the petals recurv- 
ed at the back , and prostrate culms with 
four branches, A. gigantea, with the 
upper part of the panicle first flowering 
very wide, rough calyxes, the exterior 
petal smooth, the back slightly owned 
above , and an erect culm, A. dubia, 
with equal smooth calyxes ; corolla 
mucrondted below the apex, and 
setaceous leaves. A. festucoides with 
setaceous leaves , spreading panicle, and 
petals with awn bent in at the base twice 
as long as the calyxes, A. filiformis, 
with filiform leaves and culms, approxi- 
mate panicle , and smooth fioscules owned 
at the base. 


AWNLESS. 

14. Agrostis stolonifera (creeping 
or black squitch). Eng. Bat 1532. 
Branches of the panicle spreading; 
culm naked, creeping; calyces equal. 
Dr. Smith describes this species as hav- 
ing a compact panicle, ramose creeping 
culm, congested flowers, and calt/ces 
equal, lanceolate and pubescent, — It is 
perennial, a native of most parts of 
Europe, and found in moist meadows 
and pastures, and also in stiff cold ara- 
ble lands, where it is very troublesome ; 
for when such lands are broken up and 
fallowed, the roots are separated with 
difficulty from the adhesive sod. Hud- 
son joins his species with the capil- 
laris, pumila, alba, and sylvatica, under 
the name of polymorpha ; and Gmelin 
queries whether these and also the vir- 
ginica are not varieties of the same 
species, owing their difference merely 
to the soil ; some have supposed that 
this is the famous orchkston grass. 

15. Agrostis capillahis (fine bent 
grass). Panicle capillary , spreading , 
flexuose, and calyces equal, subulate 
smooth (slightly roughish, GmeLJ co- 
loured, — Is very common on poor, dry, 
and sandy land, and is disliked by cat- 
tle, as arc the bents in general; it flow- 
ers in May and July. Gmelin queries 
whether it be not a species of Alopecu- 
rus. Some have supposed that the A. 
capilaris of Linnaeus, is the same with 
the Agro-stis vulgaris, Linnaeus con- 
founded these two plants; but the er- 
ror w as discovered by Dr. Smith. In 
general habit, says Withering, the 
plants are very much alike; but the 
real A, capillaris has the 6tem, leaves 
and husks of the calyx quite smooth, as 
well as every other part of the plant, 
whilst in the A, vulgaris the stem leaves 
are rough, and the nusks of the calyx 
are serrulated on the keel, as they are 
in every other British species of agros- 
tis except the minima. Again, in the 
capillaris , the valves of the blossoxnsare 
equal, but in the A, vulgaris the inner 
valve is only half the size of the other. 

16. Agrostis vulgaris (fine bent 
grass). Eng. Bot 16/1. Branches of 
panicle smoothish ; branch lets at the 
time of flowering divaricating ; ligula 
very snort truncated; florets numerous ; 
calyx inner valve smooth, outer serrulated 
upwards ; blossom inner valve but half 
the size of the other.- This grass, common 
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in July and August in pastures 1 , fields, 
and on banks by road sides ; was always 
taken for A. capillaris of Linneeus, till 
his Herbarium came amongst us, see 
PL H. exerb. Linn, t 24, where the 
true plant of that name is figured. 

The root of A . vulgaris is perennial 
and somewhat creeping; stem erect, 
smooth, slender, leafy. Leaves narrow, 
acnte, roughish, with long sheaths; 
stipula short and blunt; panicle up- 
right, purplish, well known by its very 
numerous, spreading, capillary, zig-zag 
branches, variously forked and subdi- 
vided, and its little ovate shining flow- 
ers ; Calyx valves nearly equal, lance- 
olate, rather acute, concave, with a 
membranous edge. Petals very thin, 
greenish, white, the outermost scarcely 
so long as the calyx, the other but half 
as long. 

The larger petal has sometimes a dor- 
sal awn, when the plant becomes A. canu 
na of Withering (not Linnseus). When 
dwarf it is A. pumila of authors, and in 
that state vanes with or without an 
awn. Sometimes the corolla is elon- 
gated after flowering, as in A. alba. 

17 : Aobosti8sylvatica (wood bent). 
Panicle contracted; calyces equal , those 
of the barren dowers shorter than the 
corolla , and those of the fertile ones 
twice as long. — This species is peren- 
nial, and grows in moistish woods, as 
Bishop’s wood, Hampstead, and also in 
Hornsey wood, near London. It flowers 
in June and August 

18. Ageostis alba (white bent grass). 
Panicle loose , calyces equal , and culms 
creeping. — A perennial, growing in 
ditches, marshes, and moist meadows. 
Withering mentions four varieties ; one 
with panicle branches, crowded with 
florets at die base, which flowers in J une 
and July, and is found in wet ditches, 
bogs, and marshes ; a second, with 
calvx, both valves serrulated, supposed 
to be the preceding plant, when grow- 
ing in a drier situation, and found 
amongst wheat, in light sandy loam, 
flowering from July to September ; a 
third, with the inner valve of the calyx 

S serrulated upward, found in loamy 
amongst wheat, and in very light 
sandy soil under the Norfolk course of 
turnip husbandry, and also elsewhere 
amongst potatoes, flowering from Julv 
to September; the fourth has botn 
valves of the calyx serrulated, the inner 


only on the upper half; it is found 
amongst wheat, in light land, flowering 
from July to September. The three 
last varieties constitute the greatest 
part of what is called squitch, in light 
arable lands; which are called white 
squitch, to distinguish it from A. nigra 
I and A. stolonifera, which are called 
| black squitch, or couoh. Dr. Smith 
enumerates only two varieties, viz. the 
A. alba and A. sylvatica, t. e. marsh 
and wood B. which he refers to this 
same species. 

19. Ageostis pumila (dwarf bent 
grass). Panicle on one side; culms 
erect in bunches.— A native of Iceland* 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Eng- 
land in sundry places, Wales, and Scot- 
land; found in poor barren soil, e.g . 
heaths near Harrowgate, perennial, and 
flowering in July. 

20. Ageostis minima (least bent 
grass). Panicle filiform ; flowers ellip- 
tic, retuse , and awnless; corolla villose . — 
Is a native of France and Germany, 
and has been discovered by Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, in Wales; it is common in sandy 
pastures, on the south-west coast of 
Anglesea. By some it is denominated 
spring-plant, and said to flower early 
in March and April, and ripen its seed 
in May. Dr. Stokes refers this species 
to the Poa. 

21. AGR08T1S TENACI88IMA (tOUgh 
bent grass ) . Panicle contracted, filiform; 
flowers linear, and valves parallel.— \t 
is perennial, and a native of the East 
Inaies. 

22. Ageostis Vibginica (Virginian 
bent grass). Panicle contracted; leaves 
rolled inwards, subulale, rigid, standing 
out. — An elegant littleplant, called by 
Browne crab-grass. The stalk is some- 
what compressed, seldom rising above 
four or five inches from the root. 

23. Ageostis Mexicana (Mexican 
bent grass). Panicle oblong heaped; 
calyces and corolla acuminate and nearly 
equal. — A native of South America, 
flowering the second year, having the 
appearance of cinna, and introduced in 
1780 by Mr. G. Alexander. 

24. Agro8Tis purpuhascbns (purple 
bent grass). Panicle contracted, elon- 
gate; branches pressed close upright ; 
and florets unequal, and acuminates— 
A native of Jamaica. 

25. Agrostis Indica (Indian bent 
grass). Panicle contracted; racemes 
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lateral, erect, alternate . — A native of 
India, introduced in 1773 by the Earl 


° f Bute. 

26. Agrostis ciliata (ciliate bent 
grass). G lumen of the calyx angular 
and ciliate . — A native of Japan. 

27. Agrostis panicea (bearded bent 
grass). Panicle subspiked ; branches 
and branch lets fascicled; valves of the 
calyx and one of the corolla awned, that 
of the corolla very short . — Comprehends 
the paniceus and monspeliensis alope- 
curus in the Linnffian system : the first 
grows in marshes and wet pastures, and 
Uie second in a dry soil, to which the 
difference is probably owing. 

28. Agrostis lenta (forked bent 
grass). Spikes subtern , umbellate ; 
floscules awnless, oblong , acute; caly • 
cine valves subequal, leaves and sheaths 
smooth . — A native of the East Indies, 
found there by Dr. Koenig, and intro- 
duced in 1778 by Sir Joseph Banks. 
It is an annual, and flowers in July and 


August. 

Agrostis complanata (flat- 
stalked bent grass). Spikes umbelled , 
smooth; outer calycine valves awned; 
flatted leaves and smooth sheaths . — A 
perennial, native of Jamaica, flowering 
m July and August : introduced in 1773. 

30. Agrostis pungens (prickly bent 
grass). Panicle contracted ; leaves in- 
volute, stiff, pungent , the upper ones ob- 
liquely opposite ; and branching culm . — 
A native of Arabia and Barbary ; also 
found in dry places near the coast of 
the country ot Nice. It is perennial, 
and used by the Arabs in the haemor- 
rhoids. 

31. Agrostis vinealis (short- 
awned bent grass). Culms ascending ; 
calyx coloured ; awn nearly straight, 
from below the middle of the back, about 
as long as the calyx. — Is a native of 
Switzerland and the north of England, 
found on heaths, meadows, and moist 
pastures, which have been long in turf. 
Some parts of Hounslow heatn abound 
with it. Dr. Smith refers the A. vinea- 
lis of Withering to the A. canina . 

32. Agrostis odorata (sweet bent 
grass). Having spikes , with the florets 
pointing one way, heaped together, awn- 
less. — A native of Cochin China, near 
the coast, where it is dried, and used 
for perfuming their clothes. 

33. Agrostis plicata (plaited- 
leaved bent grass). Leaves plaited, 


spike linear, awnless . — A native of the 
suburbs of Canton. 

34. Agrostis cinna. Panicle 
contracted, awnless ; flowers acuminate, 
with one , two, or three stamens ; leaves 
flat, scabrous . 

35. Agrostis diandra. Ptmick 
elongate, contracted; flowers subulate, 
atvnless , diandrous or two-staminate ; 
and convolute leaves. 

These two species have been referred 
by some to CiNNA. 

Dr. Withering mentions some others 
as species, viz. 

AGROSTISPALUSTRIS,te?7A the husk * 
of the calyx equal, and the outer ralce 
of the blossom twice the length and 
breadth of the inner ; awn straight, 
much shorter than the blossom, fixed a 
little beneath its point. — Some consider 
this as an awned variety of the A. alba 
palustris of Hudson, but Dr. W. regards 
it as a distinct species. It is found in 
swamps and moist ditches; perennial, 
and flowering in June and July. 

Agrostis pallida, with the rah es 
of the calyx unequal; the inner valve 
of the blossom hatr4ike, very short, and 
somewhat longer than the blossoms fixed 
below its middle . — It is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from both the A. alba and the A . 
capillaris . Found in the New Forest, 
Hants ; and flowering in May and June. 

Agrostis littoralis (sea-side 
bent grass). Eng. Bot. 1261. With 
panicle somewhat spike-like ; the husks 
of the calyx awned. — First found on the 
Norfolk coast by Sir Joseph Banks. 

I Perennial, flowering in June. The A. 
littoralis, according to Dr. Smith, has 
linear lanceolate-awned calyces, naked 
corolla, awn sub-terminal straight, and 
decumbent culms. It is perennial, 
flowers in August, and is found in clayey 
sea-shores, and in salt marshes near 
Clay, Norfolk. 

Agrostis nigra, with scattered pa- 
nicle ; branches bare at the base ; florets 
few; inner valve of the calyx smooth; 
and creeping root . — It is different from 
the A. stolonifera of Linnaeus, to which 
some have referred it. Found in marley, 
clayey, and other cold wet soil, both in 
grass, and under tillage. Perennial, 
flowering from July to October. 

Agrostis maritima, with large, 
rather spreading panicle ; longer 
branches naked, shorter ones crowded 
with florets at the base ; inner valve of the 
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calyx smooth, outer serrulated upwards. 
Gathered by Dr. Pulteney in tne sand 
on our southern sea-coasts. Perennial, 
flowering in June and July. 

Gmelin has omitted some of the pre- 
ceding awnless species, and added the 
following, viz. 

Agrostis verticillata, with 
straight panicle , interrupted by radiated 
rigid verticilli or whorls. 

Agrostis stricta, ivith stiff pani - 
cle, having flowers, and an erect culm. 

Agrostis linearis, with subaua - 
tern digitated spikes, and adpressea al- 
ternate, unilateral floscules. 

Agrostis procera, with the foot- 
stalks of the panicle racemose and some- 
what erect, and the flowers hairy and 
lanceolate. 

Agrostis coromandeliana, with 
the panicle ovate, patent ; the footstalks 
simple ; second flowers, and equal, acute, 
glossy calyces. 

Agrostis aspera, with contracted 
panicle ; lateral, alternate, stiff racemes ; 
and rough leaves. 

Agrostis avenacea, with an erect, 
very slender panicle, and the awns 
twice longer than the calyx. 

AGR08TIS GLOMERATA, with bifid , 
glomerate, terminal spikes, and clawed 
plumose bractew. 

Agrostis lateralis, with bifid, 
lateral, solitary spikes, and clawed plu- 
mose brae tew. 

Dr. Stokes has observed that this is 
an artificial genus, and that the species 
which are chiefly distinguished by the 
presence or absence of the awn in the 
corolla, and which is inconstant, are 
not precisely ascertained. He there- 
fore recommends particular attention to 
the open or closed state in which the 
valves of the calyx are found, imme- 
diately after the snedding of the pollen, 
and the ripening of the seed ; and like- 
wise to the flowers, whether they are 
scattered or clustered. 

Mr. Brown, in his valuable Prod. 
Nov. Holl., ha s arranged and described 
fourteen species (all natives of New 
Holland or Van Dieman’s Island), viz. 

1 . Perianthium sessile, muticum, basi 

imberbe . * 

Agrostis parviflora. Paniculd 
effum capillari, glumis tequalibus peri- 
ant hii valvuld exterior e truncatA: inte- 
riore minutissimJA. 

2. Perianthium pedicellatum, pcdicello 
barbata arista dorsali,panicula coarctala. 


Agrostis crinita. Monandm, 
paniculd elongatA , glumis longe acumi- 
natis , perianthii valvulis exterioribus 
glumd 4 brevioribus : arista dorsali 
sexies longiore, vaginis scabriusculis . — 
Labill. Nov. Holl. 2, p. 115, t. 263. 

Agrostis sciurea. Monandra , 
panicubt elongatd, glumis acuminatis, 
valvuld exteriore perianthii emarginatA 
minorem gluma* a* quant e ; arista dorsali 
valvuld quadruplo longiore, vaginis Ub - 
vibus. 

Agrostis rara. Monandra, pani- 
culd subcoarctatd : ramis paucifloris, 
perianthii valvuld exteriore glumam 
(equante juxta apicem arista flexuosd 
longissimd, vaginis scabriusculis. 

Agrostis quadriseta. Triandra, 
paniculd, cylindraced : ramis ramulis - 
que imbricatis , glumis acuminatis, val- 
vuld exteriore perianthii glabrd : aristd 
infra medium dorsi glumis dupio lon- 
giore ; apice quadndentata dentibus 
setaceis tnterioribus brevioribus . — La- 
bill. Nov. Holl. 1, p. 25, t. 32. 

Agrostis cylindrica. Triandra , 
panicubt cylindraceA : ramis imbricatis, 
glumis subacuminatis, valvuld exteriore 
perianthii obtusiusculd subintegrA juxta 
basin aristd glumis par Am longiore , 
foliis planis. 

Agrostis Montana. Triandra, 
paniculd subcylindraced : ramis imbri- 
catis, glumis acuminatis coloratis , val- 
vuld exteriore perianthii pubescent % 
scabriusculd : apice bidentatd infra 
medium aristatd, foliis involuto-setaceis. 

Agrostis lobata. Triandra, pa- 
niculatd subspicatd decomposed lobata: 
ramis ramulisque imbricatis glumis 
acuminatis, valvuld exteriore perianthii 
scabriusculd: apice 4 dentatd sub<pquali ; 
juxta basin aristatd. 

3. Perianthium sessile, basi barbata 
aristd strict d e dt’visurd apicis. Pani- 
cula coarctala. 

Agrostis ovata. Panicubt ovatd 
v. oblongd spiciformi, aristd glumis 
longiore, setuld ad basin valvula inte - 
riores . — Labell. Nov. Holl. 1, p. 19, 
t. 21, bona. 

4. Perianthium basi exlAsve barbatum , 
aristd dorsali pantcula effusa. 

Agrostis Billardier*i. Paniculd 
capillari, glumarum car inis denticulatis, 
valvuld exteriore perianthii glabrd bi- 
mucronatd : aristd dorsali glumis lon- 
giore, setulA villosA ad basin valvules 
mterioris, foliis planis . — Labell. Nov. 
HolL 1, p. 24, t. 31. 
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A 0 R 08 TIS jEMULA. Paniculd , ca - 
pillar i, glumarum car inis denticulatis , 
valvuld exteriore perianthii longitudi- 
naliter pubescenti bimucronata ; arista 
dorsali glumis duplo longiore, setuld 
villosd ad basin valvuleB interioris , fo- 
liis planis . 

AGROSTIS SCABRA. Paniculd capil- 
lari, glumarum carinis lateribusque sea - 
6m, valvuld exteriors perianthii glabra : 
apice denticulatd ; arista dorsali tnclusa , 
setuld villosd ad basin interior is, foliis 
planis vaginisque scabris. 

Agrostis plebeia. Paniculd ca - 
p Otari, glumarum carinis nudiusculis, 
valvuld exterior e perianthii longitudi- 
naliter pubescente : apice biartstatd ; 
basi aristd glumis duplo longiore, foliis 
subsetaceis. 

Agrostib decipiens. Paniculd 
laxd subnutante glumis acutis, valvuld 
exteriors perinanthii 5 nervi : aristd 
dorsali brevissimd foliis involutis. 

Of this genus, the most remarkable 
species is the A. stolonifera or Jioren , 
so much recommended bv Dr. Richard- 
son ; but respecting which, the opinion 
of practical men is still unsettled, and 
on the whole, rather unfavourable tlian 
otherwise. It seems to suit the cli- 
mate of Ireland, and to be more pro- 
ductive and nutritive there than any 
where else. In the account of the 
Woburn experiments on grasses, it is 
observed of Jioren , that it appears to 
possess u merits well worthy of atten- 
tion, though, perhaps, not so great as 
has been supposed, if the natural place 
of its growth and habits be impartially 
taken into the account” It is called 
squitch, quick, &c. like the common 
couch grass, from the length of time it 
retains its vital powers. Like other 
plants, which propagate themselves 
abundantly by extension of their parts, 
it rarely bears seeds, and is therefore 
propagated by cuttings of the stems 
laid along drills an inch deep, and 
slightly covered with soil. A. vul- 
garis, which in dry arable land is called 
the black squich, is the most common 
and earliest of the bents, but inferior to 
several in produce, and the quantity of 
nutritive matter it affords. The bents 
are generally rejected by the agricul- 
turist, on account of their lateness of 
flowering; but this circumstance, as 
Sinclair observes (Davt/s Agr . Chem. ) 
does not always imply a proportional 
lateness of foliage. A. vulgaris is in 


leaf by the middle of April. A. stolo- 
nifera is two weeks later, and A . nice* 
and repens , three weeks later. In the 
South of France and Italy, the poor 
people collects the stolons of different 
species of agrostis by the road sides 
and hedges, and expose them for sale 
in the market places in small bundles 
as food for horses. 

Agyxeia. (« priv. and a wife.) 

Class 21, 11. MonoBcia Monadel- 
pliia. Nat Ord. of Tricoccw . Eu- 
phorbia. Juss. 

The characters are — Calyx , six leav- 
ed ; Corolla, none ; male, anthers three, 
growing to the rudiment of a style: 
female, germ perforated at top, with- 
out style or stigma. 

1. Agyneia impubes. Leaves smooth 
on both sides. — An erect shrub, with 
the last branches rather downy. Leaves 
alternate in two rows, subpetiolate, 
elliptic, quite entire, an inch long, 
glaucous and veined underneath. Flow- 
ers axillary, many, close, peduncles 
one-flowered, very slender, the length 
of the flower. Male flowers small and 
smooth ; female larger with downy pe- 
duncles. 

2. Agyneia pubkra. leaves downy 
underneath . — A shrub rather erect, wim 
pubescent branches. Leaves alternate 
in two rows, subpetiolate, oval-oblong, 
obtuse, quite entire, an inch and half 
long. Prowers as in the former; but 
the appearance very different. 

Both are natives of China,] 

Ailantus (from the Amboyna name 
Ailanto, the name of one species in the 
Moluccas. The usual way of writing it 
Ailanthus , is therefore incorrect). 

Class 23, 1. Polygamia Moncecia. 

22,9. Diaecia Decandria. Schreb. 
Nat Ord. Terebintacem . 

The characters are — Male, calyx five 
parted ; corolla, five-petalled ; stamina, 
ten. Female, calyx and corolla as in 
the male : Germs, three-five ; styles, 
lateral; pericarp, membranaceous, one- 
seeded. Hermaphrodite, calyx and co- 
rolla as in the male ; stamina two-throe. 

1. Ailantus glandulosa (tall or 
Chinese Ailantus). Wats. Dead. Britt 
104#- Leaves pinnated with an odd 
one ; leaflets toothed at base ; teeth 
glandular. — This tree rises with a 
straight trunk to the height of forty or 
fifty feet; the bark is gray, slightly fur- 
rowed, and has white marks on it; the 
young twigs are covered with a fine 
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velvet down. Leaves large, smooth, 
alternate, unequally pinnate, disposed 
horizontally. The common petioles 
form an angle more or less acute, or 
sometimes a right one with the branch : 
they are slender, from one to two feet 
in length. Leaflets from twenty to 
thirty, alternate and opposite, from two 
to three inches in length, and from one 
to two in breadth, on a short petiole; 
laterally towards the base are some 
hlunt teeth glandulose beneath; the 
Test of the leaflet is commonly entire, 
y lowers very numerous in a close ter- 
minating panicle, usually in groups on 
a common peduncle, and each flower 
on its proper pedicle: they are male 
and female, with a few hermaphro- 
dites; the males are the most nume- 
rous. They exhale a disagreeable odour. 

The ailantus grows very fast in our 
climate, and being a handsome tree 
rising to a considerable height, is pro- 
per tor ornamental plantations. It the 
bark be wounded, a resinous juice flows 
out, which hardens in a few days. The 
wood is hard, heavy, glossy, like satin, 
and susceptible of a very fine polish. 

[Before the fructification was known, 
this tree passed for a species of Jihus ; 
and it is memorable among us for the 
dispute it occasioned between Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Miller, which is recorded in 
the Philosophical Tr attractions, 42, 
870. The latter contended that this 
tree was the Fasi-no-ki, or spurious 
varnish-tree of the Japonese: but it is 
clear that he was mistaken; for the 
leaves of that tree are entire, and have 
none of those singular glands which 
are found in this; nor does the ailantus 
yield any juice. 

It is a native of China ; and was first 
raised in England by Mr. Miller and 
Philip Carteret Webb, Esq. about the 
year 1751, from seeds sent over by 
Father D’Incarville.] With us it has 
hitherto produced only male flowers; 
at Paris and Leyden it has bom female 
flowers and fruit, but the fruit has not 
ripened. Some years it bears only 
male flowers ; but about twice in ten 
years it has both male and female 
flowers, in France. It will grow on 
very poor soil, especially if it be cal- 
careous. 

[2. Ailantus excels a (Indian Ai- 
lantus). Box. cor. 1. 1. 23. Leaves ab- 
ruptly pinnated, leaflets serrated,*- This 
is an immense large tree, with a trunk 


perfectly straight, rising like that of 
the fir-tree, to a very great height; is 
found in many parts of the Circars, but 
is chiefly a native of the open valleys 
among the mountains ; flowers during 
the cold season ; seed ripe in April ana 
May. The wood of this tree is white 
and light, of course it soon perishes ; is 
chiefly used to make cattamarans (rafts 
for fishermen to go a fishing on). The 
flowers are exceedingly numerous, small, 
slightly tinged with yellow. Hermar 
phrodite and male mixed* Introduced 

3. Ailantus Malabarica (Malabar 
Ailanto), Rheed. Mai. 6. t. 15. Leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; leaflets entire ; sa- 
mara blunt at both ends , connected at 
the base . — The Malabar ailanto grows 
to the height of fifty feet, and is rather 
more than twelve in diameter. Its 
wood is made into sheaths for spears, 
&c. A resinous juice flows from the 
bark when wounded. The leaves when 
bruised give an elegant tinge to water. 

4. Ailantus Moluccam (Molucca 
Ailanto). Leaves abruptly primate ; 
leaflets entire: samara acute at both 
ends , free from each other. — This spe- 
cies is a native of the Moluccas, where 
it is a tree more than fifty feet in 
height] 

Air (Air % Lot. ’A*p, of ri# id fa *y, be- 
cause it always flows ; or as others, of 
ZnfAi, to breathe). By air is meant all 
that fluid expanded mass of matter 
which surrounds our earth, in which we 
live and walk, and which we are con- 
tinually receiving and casting out again 
by respiration. 

The substance of which air consists 
may be reduced to two kinds, viz. 

First , The matter of light or fire, 
which is continually flowing into it 
from the heavenly bodies. 

Second , Those numberless particles, 
which in form either of vapours or dry 
exhalations, are raised from the earth, 
water, minerals, vegetables, animals, 
&c. either by the solar, subterraneous, 
or culinary fire. 

Elementary air, or air properly so 
called, is a certain subtile, homogene-. 
ous, elastic matter, the basis or funda- 
mental ingredient of the atmospherical 
air, and that which gives it the aenomi» 
nation. • 

Air therefore may be considered in 
two respects $ either as it is an univer- 
sal assemblage, or chaos, of all kinds of 
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bodies ; or as it is a body endued with 
its own proper qualities. 

First, That there is fire contained in 
all air is demonstrable, as it is evident 
that there is lire existing in all bodies, 
and to this fire it is that air seems to 
owe all its fluidity; and were the air 
totally divested of that fire, it is more 
than probable that it would coalesce 
into a solid body ; for it is found by 
many experiments, that the air con- 
denses and contracts itself so much the 
more, the less degree of warmth it has ; 
and, on the contrary, expands itself the 
more, according as the heat is greater. 

Second, In respect of exhalations, 
air may be said to be a general collec- 
tion of all kinds of bodies ; for there 
are no bodies but what fire will render 
volatile, and disperse into air; even 
salts, sulphurs, and stones, nay and gold 
itself, though the heaviest and most 
fixed of all bodies are convertible into 
vapours by a large burning-glass, and 
are carried on high. 

Those floating particles, thus raised 
from terrestrial bodies, are moved and 
agitated by the fiery particles divers 
ways, and are diffused through the 
whole atmosphere. 

Of the matters thus raised in the 
atmosphere, those which come from 
fluid bodies are properly called vapours, 
and those from solid or dry ones, exha- 
lations. 

The cause of this volatility and ascent 
is the fire, without which all things 
would fall immediately down towards 
the centre of the earth, and remain in 
eternal rest. 

Thus, if the air be full of vapours, 
and the cold succeeds, these vapours 
before dispersed are congregatea and 
condensed into clouds, and thus fall 
back again into the form of water, rain, 
snow, or hail. 

From the time of the entrance of the 
spring till autumn the evaporation is 
constant ; but then it begins to fail, and 
in the winter ceases, to lay up fresh 
matter for the coming season. 

And thus it is that frosty winters, by 
congealing the waters, and by covering 
the earth with a crust, and thus impri- 
soning the exhalations, make a fruitful 
summer. 

And this seems to be the reason why 
in some countries, where the winter is 
severer than ordinary, the spring is 
more than ordinary fruitful ; for in such 


places the exhalations being pent np a 
long time, are discharged in the greater 
quantity, when the sun makes them a 
passage ; whereas, under a feebler cold, 
the flux would have been continual, and 
consequently no great stock reserved 
for the next occasion. 

This vaporous matter then being at 
length received into the atmosphere, is 
returned again in the form of rain, a 
forerunner of a plentiful crop. 

As the sun retires the cold succeeds, 
and thus the diversity of the seasons of 
the year depends on a change in the 
face of the crust of the earth, the pre- 
sence of the air, and the course of the 
sun. 

Hence we conceive the nature of 
meteors, which are all of them either 
collections of such vapours and exha- 
lations, or dispersions thereof. 

The subtiler oils are alwrys rising 
into the air. Now two clouds, partly 
formed of such oils, happening to meet 
and mix, by the attrition, the oil fre- 
quently takes fire, and hence proceed 
thunder, lightnings, and other pheno- 
mena, which may be farther promoted 
by the disposition of the clouds to 
favour the excitation. 

And hence arise great and sadden 
alterations in the air, insomuch that it 
shall be now intensely hot, and raise 
the spirits perhaps to eighty-eight de- 
grees in a thermometer ; and yet, after 
a clap of thunder with a shower, it shall 
fall again in a few minutes no less than 
twenty or thirty degrees. 

It is therefore impossible to pro- 
nounce what the degree of heat will be 
in any given place at any time, even 
though we know ever so well the places 
and position of the sun and planets with 
respect to us, since it depends so much 
upon other variable things, which can- 
not be ascertained. 

The lower the place, the closer, 
denser, and heavier is the ai£ till s 
length you arrive at a depth where tne 
fire goes out; so that miners, who go 

deep, to remedy this inconvenience,are 

forced to have recourse to an arnfici 
wind, raised by the fall of waters, to sup- 
ply the place of the other air. 

Now, considering the air as suen 
chaos, or assemblage of all j^r 5 ^ 
bodies, and a chaos so extremely 
to change, it must needs have a g 1 " 
influence on vegetable bodies. 

Third, Air considered in itself, 
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tliat properly called air. Besides the 
fire and exhalations contained in the 
circumambient atmosphere, there is a 
Xliird matter, which is what we pro- 
j>erly mean by air. 

To define the nature of it would be 
extremely difficult, inasmuch as its in- 
timate affections are unknown to us; 
all we know is, 

First, That air is naturally an homo- 
geneous similar body. 

Second, That it is fluid. 

Third, That it is heavy. 

Fourth , That it is elastic. 

Fifth, That it rarities by fire, and 
contracts by cold. 

Sixth, That it is compressible by a 
weight laid thereon, and rises, and 
restores itself upon a removal of the 
same: all which circumstances should 
incline it to coalesce into a solid, if fire 
were wanting. 

First, Air is divided into real and 
permanent, and apparent or transient. 

Real air is not reducible by any com- 
pression or condensation, or the like, 
into any substance besides air. 

Transient air is the contrary of the 
former, and by cold, &c. may be con- 
densed into original water ; the differ- 
ence between permanent and transient 
air amounts to the same as that between 
vapour and exhalation ; the one, e. g. 
being dry and the other moist. 

Hence, as Sir Isaac Newton says, it 
is, that as the particles of permanent 
air are grosser, and arise from denser 
bodies than those of transient air or 
vapour, true air is more ponderous than 
vapour, and a moist atmosphere lighter 
than a dry one. 

This real air is no where found in its 
purity, but that air which concerns us, 
and the properties and effects of which 
are chiefly to be considered, is that 
which has been before treated on and 
described, which Mr. Boyle acknow- 
ledges to be the most heterogeneous 
body in the universe; and Dr. Boer- 
haave shows it to be an universal chaos 
and colluvies of all the kinds of created 
bodies in the universe, and in which may 
be found whatever fire can volatilize. 

Second , That the air is fluid, appears 
from the easy passage it affords to bo- 
dies through it ; as in the propagation 
of sounds, smells, and other effluvia; 
for these things show it to be a body 
that gives w r ay to any force impressed, 
and in yielding are easily moved among 


themselves, which are the properties of 
a fluid; so that few persons will dis- 
pute, whether air be a fluid, and thence 
being always in motion, and always 
moving other bodies, for no surface of 
any liquor that is contiguous to the air, 
can be at rest. 

Third, As to the gravity or heaviness 
of the air, that is likewise easily proved ; 
for that the air is heavy is evident from 
its being a body, weight being an essen- 
tial property of matter. 

Sense and experiment sufficiently 
prove this : for, if a person lay his hand 
upon an open vessel placed on an air- 
pump, and the air be exhausted, he will 
sensibly feel the load of the incumbent 
atmosphere to increase, and press upon 
the upper part of his hand, as the air is 
exhausting. 

In like manner, a hollow sphere of 
five or six inches diameter, divided into 
two segments exactly fitting each other, 
after the air is exhausted out of them, 
are pressed together with a force equal 
to a hundred pounds weight, and will 
require the strength of two strong per- 
sons to pull them asunder; which, as 
soon as ever the air is let into them 
again, will fall asunder by the mere 
weight of the under hemisphere. 

Mr. Boyle found that a lamb’s blad- 
der, containing about two-thirds of a 
pint, blown up, and well dried, lost 
about a grain and one-eighth when it 
was pricked and the air let out. 

Mr. Gravesande found that the air in 
a glass ball of about two hundred and 
eighty-three inches capacity, weighed a 
hundred grains ; and according to Bur- 
cher de Voider, a cubic foot of air is in 
weight one ounce and twenty-seven 
grains. 

Mr. Boyle has computed that the 
weight of any quantity of air, near the 
surface of the earth, is to water as l to 
1000 ; and Dr. Halley, as 1 to 800 ; and 
Mr. Hawksbee as 1 to 885 ; and the 
gravity of the same quantity of air to 
the same quantity of mercury, as 1 to 
10,800. 

Air therefore may be considered as 
an universal operculum, or cover, which 
by its weight keeps all terrestrial bodies 
down, ana hinders them from flying off. 

Fourth, The air is elastic. Elasticity 
is a quality whereby a body yields to 
any external impressions by contracting 
itself into less compass ; and upon re- 
moving or diminishing the impressive 
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power, returns to its former space or 
figure. And by this quality, the air is 
distinguished from all other bodies in 
the atmosphere; neither fire nor ex- 
halations appearing to be elastic, at 
least in any notable degree. 

That there is such a quality in the 
air, is evident from innumerable experi- 
ments ; and this property is inseparable 
from it A bladder full blown being 
squeezed in the hand, the included air 
may be sensibly perceived to resist the 
touch ; so that upon ceasing to compress 
it, the cavities or impressions, which 
were made in its surface, are imme- 
diately expanded again, and filled up. 

Thin glass bubbles, or bladders full 
of air, exactly closed, and put into the 
receiver of an air-pump, the air being 
exhausted out of the receiver, the glass 
bubbles fly in pieces by the force of 
the air included in them. 

From these experiments, and many 
others, it appears, that the air we 
breathe near the surface of the earth 


is compressed by its own weight into 
at least 1,679 parts of the space it would 
possess in vacuo ; and if the same air 
be condensed by art, the space it will 
occupy, when most dilated, will be as 
505,000 to 1, to that which it possesses 
when condensed; and Dr. Wallis sug- 
gests, that we are far from knowing 
the utmost it is capable of. 

Nor does this power appear capable 
by any means to be destroyed or dimin- 
ished; for Mr. Boyle made several ex- 
periments with a view to discover how 
long air (brought to the greatest degree 
of expansion to which he could reauce 
it in his air-pump), would retain its 
spring, but could never observe any sen- 
sible diminution ; although the air was 
clogged some months with a weight 
that one would wonder how it should 


support it one moment 

It is, indeed, a wonderful property in 
air, that it should be capable of being 
contracted and extended infinitely ; but, 
as hath been said, it does not appear, 
by all the experiments yet tried, that 
there are any limits of its compression 
or expansion; but still by the addition 
of a new weight, it will contract farther; 
and by taking the weight away, will 
expand farther. 

Fifth, Air rarifies by fire, and con- 
tracts by cold. 

The colder the air is, the less space 
it takes up ,* and, on the contrary, the 


warmer the air is, the larger apace it 
possesses ; and thus cooling and com- 
pression have the same effects upon air, 
and keep pace with each other. 

The same rule may be applied to 
warming and diminishing of weight, or 
heat and expansion, which go hand in 
hand. 

And to the same elastic power before, 
mentioned, and its being expanded by 
heat, it is owing, that air inclosed in 
glass vessels, at a time when it is much 
condensed, and when it afterwards 
comes to expand by a further degree 
of heat, frequently bursts the bottles. 

Sixth, Air is compressible by a weight 
laid thereon, and rises ana restores 
itself upon a removal of the same. This 
property has been sufficiently shown by 
what has been said before, and espe- 
cially under the head of elasticity} 
wherefore, having considered the pro- 
perties of air, I shall take notice of 
some of its operations and effects as to 
the business of vegitation. 

Air, by being heavy and fluid, invests 
the w r hole earth, and presses all the 
bodies thereon with a great force, equal 
to what they would sustain from the 
pressure of a column of twenty-nine 
inches depth of mercury, or thirty-two 
feet of w f ater ; and constnnges and binds 
them dowm with a force amounting, 
according to the computation of Mr. 
Paschal, to 2,232 pounds weight upon 
every square foot, or upwards of fifteen 
pounds upon every square inch. Hence 
it prevents, e. g. the arterial vessels 
of plants and animals from being too 
much distended by the impetus of the 
circulating juices, or by the elastic 
force of tne air so plentifully lodged 
in the blood of one, and the sap of the 
other. For, 

The air presses equally every way, as 
is confirmed in what we observe of soft 
bodies sustaining this pressure without 
any change of figure, and brittle bodies 
without their breaking. 

Air is a principal cause of the vegeta- 
tion of plants, an instance of which we 
have from Mr. Ray, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, of Lettuce-seed, that 
was sown in the glass-receiver of the 
air-pump, which was exhausted and 
cleared from all air, which grew not at 
all in eight days’ time ; whereas some 
of the same seed that was sown at the 
same time in the open air, w as risen to 
the height of an inch and a half in that 
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time; but the air being let into the 
empty receiver, the seed grew up to the 
lieight of two or three inches in the 
space of one week. 

That a certain portion of air is neces- 
sary to preserve tne growing quality of 
seeds is manifest, from many repeated 
experiments ; by putting up seeds into 
glass bottles, and sealing the bottles 
hermetically. In six months those 
seedA have lost their growing quality ; 
whereas part of the same seeds which 
were kept in bags, grew at the age of 
two years ; therefore persons should be 
cautious not to exclude the air from 
their seeds, if they intend they should 
grow. 

Another instance of the usefulness of 
the air in vegetation, is the sedum, 
which will push out roots without earth 
and water, and live for several months. 
Some sorts of aloes, if hung up in a 
room entirely secured from frosts, will 
remain fresh for some years, though 
they will sensibly lose in their weight. 

Air is capable of penetrating the 
rous and spongy parts of plants, of 
ing there contracted, and dilating 
itself again. 

The air operates also within the 
bowels of the earth, and by its subtil ty 
perspiring through the pores, assists in 
the rarefaction of the crudities of the 
earth, and in the dispelling all super- 
fluous moisture, entering into the very 
pores and veins of the trees, plants, 
herbs, &c. carrying along with it those 
salts contained either in itself, or lodged 
in the earth ; which salts or juices, are 
altered according to the several figures 
or dimensions of the different strainers 
or vessels of those several plants, which 
grow upon the same spot of earth, which 
is so impregnated with these salts : and 
thence proceed those varieties in taste 
and smeU, notwithstanding they all 
receive their nourishment from the 
same stock that is lodged in the earth. 

The air also affects the branches, 
leaves, and flowers of trees, plants, and 
herbs, entering and perspiring through 
them, and even through the bark and 
body of the tree; and by the same kind 
of subtilty it does, by its refreshing 
breezes, moderate the intenseness of the 
sun-beams, cooling, cheering, blowing, 
opening and extending all the offspring 
of nature. 

The air Axes and insinuates its aerial 
substance into the liquid sap of vege- 


tables: and as all the agitations in 
nature proceed from the contrariety of 
parts inhabiting together, in this, aerial 
and liquid substances being mixed, 
cause this agitation and motion in vege- 
tables , or, more properly, set it all into 
a ferment (whether it be in the roots, 
or in the stem); and it rises by co- 
operation of the sun (which is the third 
agent in vegetation) up to the top of a 
tree, &c. as liquids rise by Are to the 
top of the containing vessel. This air, 
we And, produces a vibratory motion in 
several bodies; and particularly in 
plants, the air-vessels of which perform 
the office of lungs: for the air con- 
tained in them, sometimes contracting, 
and sometimes expanding, according as 
the heat is increased or diminisned, 
presses the vessels, and eases them 
again by turns ; and thus promotes a 
circulation of their juices, which could 
scarcely be otherwise effected. 

Air, says the learned Dr. Hales, is a 
fine elastic fluid, with particles of very 
different natures floating in it, whereby 
it is admirably fitted by the great Author 
of nature to be the breath or life of 
vegetables as well as animals, without 
which they can no more live nor thrive 
than animals can. 

As a proof of the great quantities of 
air in vegetables, he refers to the third 
chapter of his excellent treatise of 
Vegetable Statics , where he says, in 
the experiments on vines, the great 
quantity of air was visible, which was 
continually ascending through the sap 
in the tubes ; which manifestly shows 
what plenty of it is taken in by vege- 
tables, and is perspired off with the sap 
through the leaves. 

He adds several experiments, as to 
an apple branch, apricot branch, birch, 
and other plants, to prove the same 
thing. 

Dr. Grew has observed, that the pores 
are so large in the trunks of some 
plants, as in the better sort of thick 
walking-canes, that they are visible to 
a good eye without a glass ; but with a 
glass, the cane seems as if stuck at 
top full of holes with great pins, so 
large as very well to resemble the pores 
of the skin in the ends of the fingers 
and ball of the hand. 

In the leaves of pines, they are like- 
wise through a glass a very elegant 
show, standing almost exactly in rank 
and file through the length of the leaves. 
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Whence it may be thought probable, 
that the air freely enters plants, not 
only with the principal fund of nourish- 
ment by the roots, but also through the 
surface of their trunks and leaves, espe- 
cially at night when they are changed 
from a perspiring, to a strongly im- 
bibing state. 

Dr. Hales likewise tells us, that in all 
those experiments that he tried to this 
purpose, he found that the air entered 
very slowly at the bark of young shoots 
and branches, but much more freely 
through old bark j and that in different 
kinds of trees it had different degrees of 
more or less free entrance. 

And likewise, that there is some air 
both in an elastic and unelastic state, 
mixed with the earth (which may well 
enter the roots with the nourishment), 
he found by several experiments, which 
he gives in the before-mentioned treatise. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making 
many experiments on the air, among 
other discoveries found, that a good 
quantity of air was producible from 
vegetables, by putting grapes, plums, 
gooseberries, pease, and several other 
sorts of fruits and grains into exhausted 
and unexhausted receivers, where they 
continued for several days emitting 
great quantities of air. 

This put the curious Dr. Hales upon 
farther researches to find out what pro- 
ortion of air he could obtain out of the 
ifferent vegetables, in which it was 
lodged and incorporated, which he per- 
formed by divers chymio-statical expe- 
ments, which he gives in many instances 
in his treatise of the analysis of the air, 
plainly showing in what manner he 
performed them, and the events of them. 

That from half a cubic inch, or 135 
grains of heart of oak, fresh cut from 
a growing tree, there were 108 cubic 
incnes or air generated, which is a 

a uantity equal to 216 times the bulk of 
re piece of oak ; that the weight of it 
was above 30 grains, one quarter part 
of the w T eight of 135 grains. 

And he adds, that he took the like 
quantity of thin shavings from the same 
piece of oak, and dried them at some 
distance from a gentle fire for 24 hours ; 
in which time they evaporated 44 grains 
of moisture ; which 44 grains deducted 
from 135 grains, there remains 91 grains 
for the solid part of the oak : then 30 
grains will be one-third of the weight 
of the solid part of the oak. 


He gives another experiment of In- 
dian wheat, which grew in his own 
garden, that he took 388 grains of it 
when it was not come to its full matu- 
rity, and that there were generated 
from it 270 cubic inches of air; the 
weight of which air was 77 grains, 
viz. one-fourth of the weight of the 
wheat 

And again, that a cubic inch, or 318 
grains of pease generated 396 cubic 
inches of air, or 1 13 grains, t. e. some- 
thing more than one-third of the weight 
of the pease. 

And again, that from one ounce, or 
437 grains of mustard-seed, 270 cubic 
inches of air were generated, or 77 
grains, which is more than one-sixth 
part of the ounce weight 

He likewise adds, that there is great 
plenty of air incorporated into the sub- 
stance of vegetaldes, which, by the 
action of fermentation, is roused into 
an elastic state, as is evident from these 
experiments following. 

On the 2d day of March, he poured 
42 cubic inches of ale from the tun, 
which had been there set to ferment 34 
hours before into a bolt head; and 
from that time to the 9th of June, it 
generated 639 cubic inches of air, with 
a very unequal progression, more or 
less, as the w eather w T as w arm, cool, or 
cold; and sometimes, upon a change 
from w r arm to cool, it resorbed air, in 
all 32 cubic inches. 

From the 2d of March to the 16th of 
of April, 12 cubic inches of Malaga 
raisins, with 18 cubic inches of water, 
generated 411 cubic inches of air; and 
then again, it resorbed 35 cubic inches 
in two or three cold days. From the 
21st of April to the 16th of May, it 
generated / 8 cubic inches ; after which, 
the 9th of June, it continued in a re- 
sorbing state, so as to resorb 13 cubic 
inches : that there w’ere at that season 
many hot days, with much thunder and 
lightning, which destroys the elasticity 
oi the air : there were generated in all 
489 cubic inches, of which 48 were ab- 
sorbed. The liquor w’as at last vapid. 

On the 10th of August, 26 cubic 
inches of apples being smashed, they 

G enerated 986 cubic inches of air in 
3 day s’ time, which is a quantity equal 
to 48 times their bulk; after which 
they resorbed a quantity equal to their 
bulk, in three or four days, notwith- 
standing the weather was then very 
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hot; after which time they were sta- 
tionary for many days, neither gene- 
rating nor absorbing. 

From which before-mentioned expe- 
riments on raisins and ale, the ingenious 
author concludes, that wine and ale do 
not turn vapid in warm weather by im- 
bibing the air, but by fermenting and 
generating too much ; by w hich means 
they are deprived of their enlivening 
principle the air : for which reason, 
these liquors are best preserved in cool 
cellars, whereby this active invigorating 
principle is kept within due bounds ; 
which when they exceed, wines are 
upon the fret, and are in danger of being 
spoiled. 

Upon these, and many other experi- 
ments, which the learned author has 
given in his aforesaid treatise, he ob- 
serves, that this air which arises in so 
great quantities from fermenting and 
dissolving vegetables, is true permanent 
air ; which is certain, by its continuing 
in the same expanded and elastic state 
for many weeks and months, which ex- 
panded watery vapours will not do, but 
soon condense when cold. 

Upon the whole, he concludes, that 
air abounds in vegetable substances, 
and bears a considerable part in them ; 
and if all the parts of matter were only 
endowed w ith a strongly attracting pow r - 
er, all nature would then immediately 
become one unactive cohering lump. 

Wherefore it was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to the actuating this vast 
mass of attracting matter, that there 
should be every where mixed with it a 
due proportion of strongly-repelling 
elastic particles, which might enliven 
the whole mass by the incessant action 
between them and the attracting par- 
ticles. 

And since these elastic particles are 
continually in great abundance reduced 
by the pow T er of the strong attract ers, 
from an elastic to a fixed state, it was 
therefore necessary that these particles 
should be endued with a property of 
resuming their elastic state, wrhenever 
they were disengaged from that mass 
in which they were fixed, that thereby 
this beautiful frame of things might be 
maintained in a continued round of the 
production and dissolution of vegetables 
as well as animal bodies. 

The air is very instrumental in the 
production and growth of vegetables, 
Loth by invigorating their several 


I juices, while in an elastic active state, 
and also by greatly contributing in a 
fixed state, to the union and firm con- 
nection of the several constituent parts 
of those bodies, viz, their water, fire, 
salt, and earth. 

To conclude, by reason of those pro- 
perties of the air before mentioned, it 
is very serviceable to vegetables, in that 
it blow’s up and breaks open the clouds, 
those treasures of rain, which fertilize 
the vegetable kind. 

The air also helps to waft or disperse 
those foggy humid vapours which arise 
from the earth, and would otherwise 
stagnate, and poison the w’hole face of 
the earth. 

The air, by the assistance of the sun, 
assumes and sublimates those vapours 
into the upper regions ; and these fo £gy 
humid vapours are, by this sublimation, 
and the coercive power of the air and 
sun, rarefied and made of second use in 
vegetation. 

And on the contrary, to the benign 
quality of the air, w r hich is so many 
ways subservient to vegetables, it is 
also sometimes, and upon some ac- 
counts, injurious and pernicious to 
them, not only to the ligneous, herba- 
ceous, and flowery parts above, but also 
to the roots and fibres below; for in 
that, the air penetrates into the earth, it 
is easy to he concluded, that a dry, 
husky, scorching air, may be very pre- 
judicial to the tender fibres of ncw’ly 
planted trees. 

It may be likewise supposed, that all 
bodies of earth are more or less capable 
of imbibing the fluid air, and of attract- 
ing such salts as either the air can give, 
or the earth is capable of receiving. 

[The Chemical Composition and 
Properties op Atmospheric Air. 
— A subject w hich cannot be contem- 
plated in all its bearings without excit- 
ing astonishment and admiration ; — a 
subject, indeed, which involves all the 
leading, and many of the minor circum- 
stances, by which the line of demarca- 
tion is marked out between the che- 
mistry of former times and the chemistry 
| of the present day, with more decision, 
fulness, and force, than, perhaps, is 
done in any other department of scien- 
tific inquiry. 

The leading feature, and important 
novelty of the science, as influencing its 
progress in the last century, was cer- 
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tainly the discovery of gaseous bodies, sorbed both by the candle and the an- 
and the perfection of pneumatic che- maV % Examining the residuary air 
mis try, without which analysis could standing over water after combustion, 
have made but little progress ; and in- he found that it was a little lighter than 
dependent of which all improvement in the atmosphere, and extinguished 
theory would have been but lame and flame. Then he described the delete- 
ineffectual. It was also assisted mate- rious as well as the vivifying portion of 
rialljr, though less directly, by those in- the atmosphere, and speaks of the far- 
vestigations respecting the agency of mer as a non-supporter of combustion, 
heat, in which Dr. Black made himself of its being not absorbable by water, 
•o eminently conspicuous. and, as we have intimated, of its being 

It is now about 200 years since the lighter than atmospheric air itself 
fusing of some substances in the Open The next individual whom it is in 
air was distinctly observed to be attended order to name in this historical sketch, 
with an increase of weight Le Brun is Dr. Hales, who was bom in Kent, in 
having melted two pounds six ounces the year 1677, and died at Teddingtcm, 
of tin, found that in six hours the whole 1761. This highly-talented and vir- 
had passed into a state of calx, weigh- tuous man commenced the communica- 
ing t nr ee pounds one ounce ; and, being tion of his researches to the Royal 
nuzzled at the circumstance, he consulted Society about the vear 1717, and in 
Ret, a physician of Perigord, as to its 1727, he published nis Statical Esttty, 
cause, who immediately set about an containing a specimen of an attempt to 
investigation of the matter, which ter- analyze the air by a gyeat variety of 
minatea in explicitly referring the cause chemico-statical experiments, which 
of the increase to the fixation of air. were read at several meetings before 
Hooke in his investigations, and the Royal Society. 

Boyle by his experiments with the air- In the course of his investigations, 
pump, which was now just perfected Dr. H. observed that phosphorus, when 
and coming into use, succeeded not burned, absorbed air, and produced 
merely in demonstrating the important white fumes ; but he neglected an? 
part performed by the pressure of at- examination of the product or of the 
aiospneric air in combustion, but Hooke residue. He distilled air from wood, 
earned his inquiries still fiirther, and, and found it fatal to animals ; from 
in his mind’s eye at least, seems to Newcastle coal he obtained one-third 
have seen and anticipated the results its weight of gas ; from nitre, one hun* 
that were gained at a much later period dred and eighty times its bulk ; and 
of chemical science, and established from salt ot tartar, urged by intense 
upon a less questionable authority. heat, he also procured aeriform matter; 

John May ow (who was born in Corn- but in no one instance did he examine 
wall, in the year 1645, and died in Lon- these gaseous bodies with the attention 
don, 1697, at the house of an apothecary, that might have been expected from an 
inYork-street, Covent Garden) seems to experimentalist so diligent and original* 
have been earlv struck with the analogy In the experiments on respiration, 
between the phenomena of combustion Dr. Hales obtained results of such inl- 
and those of respiration. He burned a rest, that one is surprised at tbe cold- 
candle-end in a bell-glass, and found ness with w T hich he pursued them, and 
the air so deteriorated as to be unfit for the carelessness witn which he drops 
the continuance of combustion. He the inquiry. Finding that a given 
then confined a mouse in a similar por- quantity of air could only be respired 
tion of air, and it soon manifested the for a given time, and that it soon pro- 
want of renewal. Then, by putting a duced oppression and difficulty of 
mouse and a candle under the same breathing, in consequence, as he says, 
bell-glass, he found it live only half the “ of the gross and sulphureous vapours 
time that it had survived when under with which it becomes loaded,” he en- 
the glass alone. He then renewed the deavoured to discover some substance, 
experiment, and endeavoured to fire which, by absorbing those vapour* 
combustible matter in air that had might render respired air more fit for 
been spoiled by breathing ; and, finding breathing, and consequently contribute 
that it would not burn, he observes, to its purification in small and crowded 
that u the nitro-aerial particles are ab - rooms, and other similar situations. 
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These charges of oversight and ne- 
glect, when seemingly a Tittle closer 
attention might have effected so much 
in the way of discovery, is, however, 
scarcely applicable to tnis great man’s 
researches respecting the connection of 
the vegetable world, with the circum- 
ambient air. Besides other impor- 
tant particulars, which are not applica- 
ble to our present purpose, he engaged 
in a series of experiments, to show tnat 
a considerable quantity of air is inspired 
by plants : but still he always fails of 
precisely discriminating between com- 
mon air and the various gaseous pro- 
ducts that resulted from some of his 
experiments ; and, therefore, as was 
likewise the case with his cotemporary 
Boerhaave, stopped short of giving any- 
thing like a satisfactory account of the 
component parts of atmospheric air. 

To Dr. Black, who was born in France, 
of Scotch parents, in 1728, and died at 
Edinburgh, in 1799, belongs, first, the 
merits of discovering carbonic acid gas, 
first called fixed air ; and secondly, the 
different relations of bodies to heat, 
independently of temperature. It had 
already, indeed, been observed, that ice, 
during liquefaction, retained an uniform 
temperature of 32° ; and that water, 
daring its boiling, never became hotter 
than 212°: hence the use of these fixed 
points in the graduations of thermome- 
ters. Dr. B.’s remarks established tliis 
very important and commanding prin- 
ciple, 012 . that, independently of tem- 
perature, and even of form, heat at- 
taches itself to material substances in 
such sort as to be lost to the senses, or 
become hidden. We have now to advert 
to the labours of another philosopher, 
whose investigations on the subject of 
air, have proved especially available 
in reference to the topic under notice, 
viz. the chemical habits and circum- 
stances and compositions of the air we 
breathe. What was by him called de- 
phlogisticated atr, and what is now 
usually termed oxygen gas , was disco- 
vered by Dr. Priestley, on the first of 
August, 1774. Nitre and other sub- 
stances were shown by Dr. Priestley 
to afford this kind of air, and in the 
event it came to be ascertained, that 
the matter thus detected by our expe- 
rimentalist, as a constituent, so to say, 
of those bodies, is in truth the main 
vivifying ingredient of the aerial mass 
in which we are enveloped. 


1 The constitution indeed of th6 at- 
mosphere, was one among the many 
| enquiries that engaged Dr. Priestley’s 
j diligence, and that was made out during 
| the period of his activity. In 1772, 

1 Dr. Rutherford demonstrated the ex- 
istence of a peculiar elastic fluid in at- 
mospheric air, differing from fixed or 
mephitic air; and yet, like it, extin- 
guishing flame, and unfit for respira- 
tion. This component part of the at- 
mosphere, was denominated by Dr. 
Priestley, phlogistic ated air, as the 
other had been denominated dephlo- 
gisticated. 

While Priestley was thus occupied in 
Britain, Scheele, on the Continent, was 
almost simultaneously engaged in in- 
vestigations that led to nearly similar 
results. Finding air necessary for the 
production of fire, this last experiment, 
alist, turned his attention to its analysis. 
He found that a solution of liver of sul- 
phur, and certain other sulphureous 
compounds, occasioned a diminution in 
the bulk of air to which they were ex- 
posed, equal to one part in about five. 
He likewise obtained what he calls em- 
pyreal air f the dephlogisticated air of 
Priestley, and the oxygen gas of the 
new nomenclature, by the decomposi- 
tion of the nitrous acid and other pro- 
cesses ; he also shows by direct experi- 
ments, that the absorption occasioned 
in atmospheric air by liver of sulphur, 
is refernble to the abstraction of its 
empyreal portion; that it totally ab- 
sorbs empyreal air ; and that, upon add- 
ing to the residuary portion of atmo- 
spheric air, a quantity of empyreal air, 
equal to that absorbed by the sulphure- 
ous liquor, an air is again compounded, 
similar in all respects to that of the at- 
mosphere. 

But now the terms dephlogisticated, 
empyreal, &c. were to be exploded, and 
a new nomenclature introduced into the 
science of pneumatic chemistry, found- 
ed on the principle, that the old theo- 
ries assumed the presence of an un- 
demonstrablc material. One of the first 
steps that led to the detection of aerial 
circumstance, was the observation that 
the burning of some materials in the 
open air, occasioned an increase of 
weight in the materials treated; this 
increase of weight in the calcined body, 
was subsequently found to correspond, 
ccpteris paribus , with the quantity of 
air that disappeared during the experi- 
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ment ; and it is upon this fact that the 
Lavoisierean or oxygenous theory came 
to oppose itself to the phlogistic prin- 
ciples and nomenclature of Priestley 
and others. Lavoisier analysed at- 
mospheric air in the following way : — 
he exposed 50 cubit inches of it to 
heated mercury, by which it under- 
went a decrease equal to one-sixth of 
its original bulk, and became unfit for 
respiration and combustion ; at the same 
time the quicksilver was partly con- 
verted into a reddish matter, forty-five 
grains of which, heated red hot in a 
proper retort, afforded 41*5 of running 
mercury, and seven or eight cubical 
inches of gas, eminently supporting 
combustion, and being the depnlogisti- 
cated air discovered by Priestley. The 
re-combination of the 42 cubical 
inches of the mephitic air of the retort, 
with the eight cubical inches of de- 
phlogisticated air, separated from the 
mercury, re-produced 50 cubic inches of 
atmospneric air. 

Thus we see, by taking a slight re- 
trospective glance upon the ground 
that has been gone over, that Le Brim's 
experiment on combustion, together 
with Mayow’s observations of the con- 
centration of nitro-aerial particles, that 
Hale's subsequent experiments proving 
the absorption of air during combustion 
and respiration — that Black's discovery 
of the actual fixidity of air, and the la- 
tency of heat ; and, lastly, that Priest- 
ley's detection of the presence of de- 
phlogisticated air, or, according to the 
more modern nomenclature oxygen gas, 
in the presence of certain metallic sub- 
stances, have constituted altogether the 
materials out of which our present 
knowledge of the laws and constitution 
of the atmosphere has come to be 
established. 

Atmospheric air is composed of at 
least two species of air, or elastic fluid 
— the one called oxygen gas or vital air, 
the other azotic , or more recently ni- 
trogen gas. The first of these is the 
great agent in respiration and combus- 
tion, and upon the proper proportion of 
it depends the purity of the atmosphere. 
The latter possesses contrary qualities, 
is noxious to animals, and incapable of 
maintaining combustion; the propor- 
tion of these two parts of atmospheric 
air, is commonly about 2(1 or 27 parts 
of oxygen air, and 74 or 73 parts of 
azotic gas by weight; or about 22 parts 


of the former, and 78 of the latter, by 
bulk. A small portion of hydrogen 
and carbonic acid gases are found, 
indeed, to enter its composition; but 
these two last ingredients are naturally 
in such small quantity as scarcely to 
deserve notice. 

The immense mass of permanently 
elastic fluid, says Ure, which surrounds 
the globe we inhabit, must consist of a 
general assemblage of every kind of 
air which can be formed by the various 
bodies which compose its surface. Most 
of these, however, are absorbed by 
waters ; a number of them are decom- 
posed by combination with each other; 
and some of them are seldom disengaged 
in considerable quantities by the pro- 
cesses of nature. Hence it is, that tht 
lower atmosphere consists chiefly of 
oxygen ana nitrogen , together with 
moisture, and the occasional vapours or 
exhalations of bodies. The upper at- 
mosphere seems to be composed of a 
large proportion of hydrogen, a fluid of 
so much less specific gravity than any 
other, that it must naturally ascend to 
the highest places, where, being occa- 
sionally set on fire by electricity, it 
appears to be the cause of the aurora 
borealis and fire balls. 

In the historical sketch we have 
above given of the successive stew by 
which we have acquired the knowledge 
of aerial compound, will have been 
seen the Lavoisierean mode of analynnj? 
the air; but it may be right to be still 
more particular on this head, and eive 
the following experimental method « 
ascertaining the component principles 
of the atmosphere. 

If heat, then, be applied to mcitwy 
inclosed in a proper vessel of atao- 
spheric air, die air will be diminished, 
and the mercury will lose its splendour, 
gradually changing to a reddish pow- 
der, and acquiring an addition to i 
weight. When no further change w 
observed, the separation of the prmci’ 
pies of air has taken place. 1*“ 
portion which remains in the receiv 
is unfit for supporting flame, or main- 
taining respiration, and is az°tie 
nitrogen gas; the other part^lucn 
oxygen gas, is absorbed by the m * 
cury, which it reduces to the state 
an oxide, and from which it may a 
wards be extracted by heat by 
last operation the mercury will oe 
stored to its metallic 6tate, ana 
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lose die weight it has acquired during 
its oxidation. 

These separated gases thus differing 
in their properties from each other and 
from atmospheric air, being again 
mixed in the proportions above stated, 
form atmospheric air of the ordinary 
degree of purity; differing from it, 
however, in some trifling respects, 
yet not so much as to invalidate 
the general conclusion; but which 
differences are probably occasioned by 
our inability to combine the ingredients 
so perfectly as they are combined by 
nature. 

Oxygen, then, and Azote, being the 
main and primary", while carbonic acid, 
and Hydrogen eases are the less and 
more incidents componants of the 
atmosphere ; we shall treat separately 
of these several ingredients in the 
order above enumerated. 

Air vital, or Oxygen gas , is a sub- 
stance destitute both of taste and smell, 
but possessing in an eminent degree the 
power of increasing and supporting 
animal life and combustion. It is 
heavier at the same time than atmo- 
spheric air, in the proportion of 103 to 
100, and the latter maintains life only 
in consequence of the quantity of this 
fluid it contains. This proportion is 
rated at 27 in 100. 

Its specific gravity is 1,1111, 100 
cubic inches weigh 33-88 gr. 

This air changes the colour of animal 
and vegetable substances. It is a com- 
position of oxygen and caloric. Com- 
bustion by it is rendered amazingly in- 
tense ; and its powers, when urged by 
the blowpipe, far exceed the powers of 
any burning lens. 

A lighted wax-taper, fixed to an iron 
wire, and let down into a vessel of this 
gas, bums with an inconceivable brilli- 
ancy. If the taper is blown out, and 
let down into a vessel of the gas, while 
the snuff remains red-hot, it instantly 
re-kindles. A red-hot piece of char- 
coal immersed in this gas, throws out 
beautiful sparks. In this gas thin 
iron wire will bum with beautiful ef- 
fect. During every combustion in 
oxygen gas, the gas suffers a material 
diminution ; and all bodies by combus- 
tion in it acquire an addition to their 
weight 

Oxygm or the basis of oxygen gas , is 
naturally or artificially combined with 
a great variety of substances. From 


| some of these it may be detached by 
the simple application of heat, since it 
has a remarkable attraction for caloric, 
or the matter of fire, with which, when 
it unites, it becomes expanded, and as- 
sumes the form of gas or air. 

The substances from which it may be 
most easily extracted, by means of 
heat, are red lead, calcined mercury, 
nitre, and manganese. Dr. Priestley 
exposed a quantity of red lead in the 
focus of a burning glass twelve inches 
in diameter. A quantity of fixed air, 
or carbonic acid gas, as it is now called, 
was always produced at first ; but after 
that was separated, the remainder w T as 
found to support flame, and to sustain 
animal life, much more vigorously than 
common air, and to have all the cha- 
racters of oxygen gas . 

By various succeeding experiments 
of Dr. Priestley and others, it however 
appears, that oxygen air , may be ob- 
tained not only by means of heat, but 
also by the action of the vitriolic and 
nitrous acids upon a number of mineral 
and metallic substances. 

This kind of air may also be obtained 
by the same process, from the native 
oxid, or calx of manganese, or from 
minium or red lead, which, it is well 
known, is an oxid of lead, or lead united 
with oxygen. 

There is, however, a method by which 
oxygen gas may be obtained with less 
heat and greater facility, and it is as 
follows: put some red lead into a 
bottle, together with some good strong 
oil of vitriol, but without any water. 
Let the red lead fill about a quarter of 
the bottle, and the vitriolic acid be 
about the same quantity, or very little 
less ; then apply a bent tube to the 
bottle by inserting it through a cork, 
and having inverted another bottle 
filled with water in a bason about half- 
filled also with water, direct the other 
end of the crooked tube into the bottle 
inverted in the water. In this stage of 
the process we must observe, that with- 
out neat this mixture of red lead and 
vitriolic acid will not afford any oxygen 
air or a very inconsiderable quantity ; 
it is necessary, therefore, to apply the 
flame of a candle or wax taper to the 
bottle containing the ingredients, while 
the crooked tube opens a communica- 
tion between this bottle and that, in- 
verted in the water. In this manner 
the red lead will yield a quantity of 
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elastic fluid which will pass through 
the crooked tube into the inverted bottle, 
and as the quantity of oxygen air in- 
creases in the inverted bottle, the wa- 
ter in it will be seen to subside ; this 
air w'ill not be all pure, because a con- 
siderable Quantity of fixed air enters with 
it. In oraer to separate the fixed from 
the pure air, the inverted bottle, when 
filled with the compound of both, must 
be agitated in a bason of lime-water, by 
which means the lime water will ab- 
sorb the whole quantity of fixed air, and 
leave the oxygen gas by itself. 

Oxygen gas may also be obtained in 
considerable quantities from the decom- 
position of water, especially from pump- 
water, which, when exposed to the sun, 
emits air slowly ; but after it has re- 
mained so for a considerable time, a 
green matter adheres to the bottom and 
sides of the glass vessel in which it re- 
mained ; afterwards it emits pure oxy- 
gen air in great quantities and con- 
tinues to do so for a long time after the 
green matter 1ms exhibited symptoms 
of decay by turning yellow. 

Dr. Ibgefthousz rightly supposed thi6 
green matter to belong to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, and procured pure air by 
putting the leaves of plants into water, 
and exposing them to the sun. He ob- 
serves that, of land vegetables the fit- 
test for this purpose are the poisonous 
plants, such as hyoscyamus, lauro-cera- 
sus, nightshade, &c. But lie extracted 
the purest air from some aquatic vege- 
tables, and from turpentine trees, but 
especially from the green matter he 
collected from a stone trough, which 
had been kept filled with water from a 
spring near the high road. 

W rule Dr. Priestley was engaged in a 
series of experiments to enable him to 
purify contaminated air , he discovered 
that vegetables answered this purpose 
most effectually . The experiment by 
which he illustrates his assertion was 
this : having rendered a quantity of air 
very noxious, by mice breathing and 
dying in it, he divided it into two receiv- 
ers inverted in water, introducing a 
sprig of mint into one of them, and 
keeping the other receiver with the 
contaminated air in it alone. He found 
about eight or nine days after, the air 
of the receiver, into which he had intro- 
duced the sprig of mint, had become 
respirable ; for a mouse lived very well 
in this, but died immediately upon 


being introduced into the other re- 
ceiver, containing the contaminated air 
alone. 

It has since been observed, that 
several animal substances, as well is 
vegetables, have a power of separating 
dephlogisticated air, or oxygen gas, from 
water when exposed to the action of 
the sun for a considerable time. 

The ingenious Count Romford ob- 
served, that raw silk has a remarkable 
power of producing pure air. He found 
that by introducing thirty graini of 
this substance, first washed in water, 
into a thin glass globe four inches and 
a half in diameter, having a cylindrical 
neck three-fourths of an inch wide and 
twelve inches long, inverting the globe 
into a jar filled with the same kind of 
water, and exposing it to the action of 
the sun in tne window, in less than 
ten minutes the silk became covered 
with an infinite number of air bubbles 
gradually increasing in size, till at the 
end of two hours, the silk was buoyed 
up, by their means to the top of the 
water. They separated themselves by 
degrees, and formed a collection of «r 
in the upper part of the globe, which, 
when examined by the established test, 
appeared to be very pure. In three 
days he collected three and three-fourths 
of a cubic inch of pure air, into which 
a wax-taper being introduced, that had 
just before been blown out, tbe wick 
only remaining red, it instantly took 
fire, and burned with a bright and en- 
larged flame. The water m the globe 
had acquired the smell of raw silk, it 
lost something of its transparency, *nd 
assumed a faint greenish cast 

It has been observed that when tins 
experiment was made in the dark, only 
a few inconsiderable bubbles were 
formed, which remained attached to the 
silk ; nor was it otherwise when the 
glass globe was removed into a German 
stove. In the latter case, indeed, so me 
single bubbles had detached themself 
from the silk, and ascended to the top 
but the air was in too small a quantity 
to be either measured or proved. 

In these experiments, the * 
pure air was extracted by an actnal a* 
composition of a part of the water, ^ 
means of a capillary attraction* 
by the solar influence; and in eneo 
tne same philosopher was enabled 
extract it, though in a smaller quanuty* 
by means of a number of very 
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glass tubes immersed in water, and ex- 
posed to the sun. 

The reason that pure air is the most 
essential of all the fluids to the support 
of life, is probably, because a great 
quantity of heat is necessary for this 
purpose, and because this fluid contains 
it in peat quantity, and parts with it 
very freely when it meets with any 
substance with which it has an affinity. 
But as its basis ( oxygen ) combines it- 
self very easily with the basis of coal 
which is found in the blood and lungs, 
and during this combination, loses part 
of its caloric, or heat, which goes to the 
support of life, the remainder of the ca- 
loric and oxygen, combined with the 
coal, from the acid carbonic gas or fix- 
able air which is always found to exist 
in a larger quantity in air which has 
been respired, than in atmospherical air 
which has not been subservient to that 
function. 

The pure air which we breathe per- 
forms two functions equally necessary 
to our preservation; it carries off from 
the blood that matter of coal, die super- 
abundance of which would be pernici- 
ous, and the heat which this combina- 
tion deposits in the lungs repairs the 
continual loss of heat which we experi- 
ence from surrounding bodies. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Priestley, and others, the basis 
of oxygen-gas is also absorbed by the 
blood. 

Since, therefore, a great quantity of 
heat is disengaged from pure air in res- 
piration, it follows, that this fluid must 
be very pernicious to animals who 
breathe this air alone for a considerable 
time ; which is consonant with the ob- 
servations of physicians, who have at- 
tempted to cure phthisis by the respira- 
tion of vital air. Whether the bans of 
this air is a simple or compound sub- 
stance we are unable to determine ; in 
the present state, however, of philoso- 
phical knowledge, we are justified in 
considering it as a simple elementary 
body, for it has never yet been decom- 
posed. 

Aia Azotic, or Nitrogen gas, is a 
substance unlike the former, being inca- 
pable of supporting animal lire. It 
extinguishes flame, and is only charac- 
terized by possessing none of the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the other known 
airs. It is lighter than common air, in 
the proportion of 985 to 1000: 100 
cubic inches weigh 29*65 grains. It 
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may be considered indeed as the residue 
of common air, when vitiated by com- 
bustion. It is easily disengaged from 
animal matters, by a slight increase of 
temperature ; but different parts of 
animals afford different proportions of 
it, and the concrescible fibrous matter 
the most. The portion of it they in 
general afford, is proportioned to tneir 
quantity of volatile alkali. 

Azote or nitrogen gas has neither 
taste nor smell, and is not absorbed by 
water : it immediately extinguishes a 
lighted candle, and other burning sub- 
stances : it is fatal to animals confined 
in it; plants, however, live and flourish 
in it: by it delicate blue colours are 
slightly reddened : and when mixed 
with oxygen gas, in the proportion of 
three or four parts of azotic gas to one 
of oxygen, it composes a mixture re- 
sembling atmospheric air. Its basis is 
azote, an elementary substance, which 
is also the basis of nitrous acid, or aqua- 
fortis. Its combination with oxygen 
gives it the acid character. In mis 
state it is combined with that substance. 
In the state of atmospheric air it is only 
mixed. 

It unites with oxygen in four propor- 
tions, besides that of atmospheric air, 
forming four important compounds. 
These are, 1*/, the nitrous oxide, or 
protoxide of azote; 2nd, nitrous gas, 
nitric oxide, or deutoxide of azote ; 3rd, 
nitrous acid ; 4th, nitric acid. It also 
combines with chlorine and iodine, con- 
stituting, by the union, two very for- 
midable compounds. 

Azote has hitherto resisted all at- 
tempts to decompose it; but it is sup- 
posed to be of a compound nature, from 
its being found abundantly in the 
organs of animals which feed on sub- 
stances that do not contain it 

Its uses in the economy of the globe 
are little understood. This is likewise 
favorable to the idea that its real che- 
mical nature is as yet unknown, and 
leads to the hope of its being decom- 
posable. 

The first eudiometer was made in 
consequence of Dr. Priestley’s disco- 
very, that when nitrous gas is mixed 
with atmospheric air over water, the 
bulk of the mixture diminishes rapidly, 
in consequence of the combination of 
the gas with the oxygen of the common 
air, and the absorption of the nitric 
acid thus formed by the water. 
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It would appear that the atmospheric, i 
azote and oxygen spontaneously com- 
bine in other proportions, under certain I 
circumstances, in natural operations, j 
Thus we find, that mild calcareous, or 
alkaline matters, favour the formation | 
of nitric acid in certain regions of the 
earth, and that they are essential to its j 
production in our artificial arrange- 1 
ments for forming nitre from decom- 
posing animal and vegetable substances. 

Carbonic acid gas is the first elastic 
aeriform fluid, different from common 
air, that was known. We are indebted 
to Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, for a know- 
ledge of some of its most remarkable 
properties. In the year 1735 he disco- 
vered the affinity between it and the 
alkalies; and Bergman, in 1 77% proved 
that it was an acia. 

Carbonic acid gas cannot support 
flame, nor animal life : its taste is acid. 
N either light nor caloric seem to pro- 
duce any effect upon it, except that the 
latter dilates it. It is absorbed by 
water. These two fluids, after consi- 
derable agitation, at last unite, and 
form an acid fluid. The colder the 
water, and the greater the pressure 
applied, the more carbonic gas it will 
absorb. Water, so impregnated, sparkles 
upon agitation : it lias an acidulous 
taste, and reddens tincture of litmus. 
Heat disengages the gas from the 
water. Carbonic acid gas precipitates 
lime from its solution in water. It is 
eagerly attracted by the alkalies. Its 
specific weight is to that of atmospheric 
air, as 1500 to 1000. 100 cubic inches 

weigh 29 grains and two-thirds, at mean 
temperature and pressure. 1 1 may be 
poured from one vessel into another. 

Of all the bases of the gases, that of 
carbonic acid gas is diffused in the 

f reatest abundance throughout nature. 

t is found in the state of gas, and also 
in combination with a great variety of 
bodies. 

Carbonic acid gas is often found in 
the lower parts of mines, caverns, | 
tombs, and such other subterraneous j 
places as contain materials for produc- 
ing it: it is then called the choke-damp. 
The grotto Del Cane, near Naples, has 
long been famous for the auantity of 
this gas produced there, wnich is so 
great, that it runs out at the opening 
Eke a stream of water. A dog, or any 
other animal, is immediately killed, if 
its nose is thrust into the lower part of 


the cavern. But the upper part of the 
cavern is quite free from the gas, as it 
does not rise high enough to mix with 
the atmospheric air. 

Carbonic acid gas is likewise formed 
during fermentation. On account of its 
great weight, it occupies the empty 
space of the vessel in which the fer- 
menting process is goingon. It may, 
in this case, be collected by plunging a 
vessel into it. 

Sir H. Davy took three inspiration* 
of this gas, mixed with about one-fourth 
of common air ; the effect was a tempo- 
rary loss of sensation, which was suc- 
ceeded by giddiness, sickness, acute 
pains in different parts of the body, 
and extreme debility. Some days 
elapsed before he entirely recovered. 
Since then Mr. Walker, of Dublin, 
was struck down in an apoplectic con- 
dition, by breathing this gas; but lie 
was speedily restored by the inhalation 
of oxygen. It was the discovery of this 
principle in the mild alkalies and mw- 
nesia that led to such important infe- 
rences with respect to the fixability of 
gaseous matter. 

Air, Inflammable , or Hydrogen gas. 
This air, named also fire-damp, is pe- 
culiarly distinguished by its great levity 
and inflammaliility. It is the lightest 
substance w hose weight we are able to 
estimate. When pure, it is tturteen 
times lighter than atmospheric air, and 
it immediately explodes on mixture with 
oxygen. It is formed by the union of 
hydrogen and caloric. Its lightness is 
mrticularly evinced by its use in rat- 
oons. Plants grow in this fluid with- 
out impairing its inflammability . ” ater 
imbibes about one-thirteenth part of it; 
and w T hen again expelled, it is as ia- 
flammable as ever. By this addition, 
both its bulk and specific gravity are 
increased; for it occupies one-eighm 
more space by its combination, and i 
w eight is increased, so as to be only 
one-tenth lighter than common air 

According to M. Lavoisier, water w 
composed of 85 parts of oxygen ajw 
15 parts of hydrogen. This phd® 
sopher has instructed us in the 10 * 
lowing method of obtaining this g* 5 
by heat only. l 

Let w-ater pass drop by drop throng 
the barrel or a gun, while it re1 f a f^ 
red-hot amidst Burning coals ; , 

crooked tube be placed at the end 
this iron, and bent, so that it may 
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passed into a glass vessel full of water 
inverted in the pneumatic apparatus. 
There will then pass into the glass ves- 
sel an aeriform fluid, which is inflam- 
mable air or hydrogen gas. In this 
process the water suffers a decomposi- 
tion, and while the hydrogen passes 
into the glass receiver, the oxygen 
unites with the substance of the gun 
barrel, and oxydates or rusts its inter- 
nal surface. 

The electric spark, also, taken in any 
species of oil, produces hydrogen or 
inflammable air, this substance being a 
constituent part of all the oils. The 
same may be said of mther, and alcohol 
or spirit of wine, which contain a great 
proportion of hydrogen. 

M. Cavallo informs us, that he has 
procured this kind of air from the ponds 
about London, in the following manner: 
fill a w r ide-moutlied bottle with pond- 
water, and keep if. inverted in it; then 
with a stick stir the mud at the bottom 
of the pond just under the inverted 
bottle, so as to permit the bubbles of air 
which rise to be received in the inverted 
bottle; and this air will be found to be 
inflammable. 

The ignes fatui are supposed to pro- 
ceed from the inflammable air which 
abounds in marshy grounds, and to be 
set on fire by electric sparks. 

The most remarkable properties of 
this gas are, 1st, its great inflamma- 
bility, which arises from its propensity 
to unite with oxygen and form water. 
2 ndfy, its extraordinary levity, as al- 
ready noticed. 3rdltj, metals are very 
easily revived or reduced from a calyx 
or oxyd to the metallic state when 
heated in a receiver filled with this air. 
This also arises from its attraction for 
oxygen, which in this case is expelled 
from the calx; and, uniting with the 
hydrogen in the receiver to form water, 
leaves the metal pure, and in its natural 
state. 4 thly, plants vegetate in this 
fluid without impairing its inflamma- 
bility. Sthty, water will imbibe about 
l-13th of its bulk of this gas. 

This gas remains permanent over 
water : it is inflammable. Fill a small 
jar or common phial with the gas, and 
holding it with its mouth downwards, 
bring the gas into contact with the 
flame of a candle; the air will take fire, 
and burn silently with a bluish flame. 
In a strong phial mix equal parts of 
hydrogen gas and common air, and 


apply to the mouth a lighted candle, 
and it will burn with a sudden and loud 
explosion. One part of oxygen gas, 
and two or three of hydrogen gas, will 
give a report equal to that of a pistol. 

Hydrogen gas has an unpleasant 
smell ; it extinguishes burning bodies ; 
it is fatal to animals; and is, as we 
have observed, considerably lighter 
than atmospherical air. 

These then are the three simple or 
original gases, from which, variously 
modified, all the rest are produced ; and 
the first of these productions is uni- 
versally diffused, and of the first im- 
portance to life, constituting an essen- 
tial part of what we constanUy breathe, 
and by which we are surrounded, at- 
mospheric air. 

It is a curious fact, that the propor- 
tions of the atmosphere are preserved 
under a vast variety of circumstances 
and place, and the proportion of oxygen 
to its antagonist ingredient, appears to 
be very nearly the same, whether it be 
in this country or on the coast of 
Guinea ; on low plains, or lofty moun- 
tains; or even at the height of 7250 
yards above the level of the sea; as as- 
certained by Gay Lussac, in his aerial 
voyage in September, 1805. This 
being the case, it becomes interesting 
to ascertain, or to endeavour at ascer- 
taining, what are the provisions of 
nature, by which this proportion of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, tliat is con- 
tinually consumed in respiration and 
combustion, is again restored to the at- 
mosphere. As far as an estimate can 
be formed of the great and general ope- 
rations of nature, there appears as 
great an emission as there is con&ump- 
tion of oxygen. Thus, in volcanic 
eruptions, there appears to be at least 
as much oxygen emitted, or extricated 
by fire, from various minerals, as is 
sufficient to maintain the combustion, 
and perhaps to ameliorate the atmos- 
phere ; and in the bodies of plants and 
animals, which appear in a great mea- 
sure to derive their sustenance and 
augmentation from the atmosphere and 
its contents, it is found that a large 
proportion of nitrogen exists. 

Most plants, as shown by the expe- 
riments of Dr. Priestley and others, 
emit oxygen in the sunshine, from 
which it is highly probable that they 
imbibe and decompose the air, retain- 
ing carbon, and emitting the vital part. 
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Lastly, if to this we add the decomposi- 
tion of water, and the effects consequent 
upon the agitation of large sea s and 
rivers, there will be numerous occa- 
sions in which the aqueous fluid will 
supply us with disengaged oxygen; 
while by a very natural supposition, 
the hydrogen of this fluid may be con- 
sidered as having entered the bodies of 
plants, for the formation of oils, sugars, 
mucilages, &c. from which it may again 
be extracted. On this head, however, 
we have still much to learn. 

On this interesting topic, which as 
we have just said, demands further 
investigation, we may here, with pro- 
priety, introduce an extract from an 
author, whose labours we have already 
made use of in the present article. 
Among the many and ingenious investi- 

S itions of Dr. Priestley, says Mr. 

rande, none have produced more 
pleasing subjects of inquiry, than those 
relating to the influence of vegetation 
upon air, contaminated by combustion, 
respiration, and the putrefaction of 
animal matters. 

Finding that air was not spoiled by 
the growth of a sprig of mint kept in 
it for some months, our author thought 
it possible that the process of vegeta- 
tion might restore the air injured by 
burning candles; and accordingly, on 
the 17 th of August, 1777, he put a sprig 
of mint into air, in which a wax candle 
had burned out ; and on the 27th of the 
same month, found that another candle 
burned perfectly well in it ; and then to 
verify the conclusion, he divided the 
injured air into two separate portions, 
putting the plant into one of them, and 
merely leaving the other standing over 
water; he never failed to find, mat a 
candle would bum in the former, but 
not in the latter. 

This restoration of air, says Dr. 
Priestley, I found, depended upon the 
vegetating state of the plant; for though 
I kept a great number of the fresh 
leaves of mint, in a small quantity of 
air, in which candles had burned out, 
and changed them frequently for a long 
space of time, I could perceive no melio- 
ration in the state of the air. This 
remarkable effect does not depend upon 
any thing peculiar to mint ; for I found 
a quantity of this kind of air, to be 
perfectly restored by sprigs of balm. 1 
Urounsel, spinach, ana some other 
plants were used, with like effect, to 


show that it did not depend upon aro- 
matic effluvia. 

In Dr. Priestley’s observations on air, 
infected with animal respiration and 
putrefaction, a multitude of facts are 
adduced to demonstrate its renovation, 
when exposed to growing vegetables, 
and he is thus led to tne following 
general remarks on the subj ect. “ These 
proofs of a partial restoration of air bv 
plants in a state of vegetation, thougil 
m a confined and unnatural situation, 
cannot but render it highly probable, 
that the injury which is continually 
done to the atmosphere by the respira- 
tion of such a number of animals, and 
the putrefaction of such masses of both 
vegetable and animal matter, is, in part, 
at least, repaired by the vegetable crea- 
tion, and notwithstanding the prodigi- 
ous mass of air that is corrupted daily 
by the above mentioned causes ; yet, if 
we consider the immense profusion of 
vegetables upon the face of the earth, 
growing in places suited to their nature, 
and, consequently at full liberty to exert 
all their powers, both inhaling and ex- 
haling, it can hardly he thought but 
that it may be a sufficient counter- 
balance to it, and that the remedy is 
adequate to the evil. 

When treating on the economy of 
vegetation* we snail have again to ad- 
vert to this subject, and to mention the 
experiments of Ingenhousz and others 
in reference to these particulars. 

Properties op air on the uvino 
system. — When chemistry had at 
length succeeded in fully unfolding the 
constitution of the atmosphere, it was 
natural enough to conceive that varia- 
tions in the ingredients of which it was 
composed, whether found naturally or 

E roauced in an artificial manner, would 
e productive of much variety of effect 
on the physical constitution; hence was 
broached theories and opinions respect- 
ing a more or less oxygenous atmos- 
phere — and hence also, speculations 
were eagerly engaged in, on the pro- 
bable influence that artificial kinds of 
air might possess, in controling the 
actions, or abating the malignancy of 
disease. It happened that pneuma- 
tic chemistry came into play ana repute 
about the time that the public mind was 
agitated by the political convulsions 
that were going on in France and other 
countries ; and this circumstance, aided 
by the novelty and interest of the new 
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views and doctrines, excited in the 
minds of some of the more ardent and 
enthusiastic, anticipations of the hap- 
piest results in the physical, as had 
already been supposed about to take 
place in the moral and political, rela- 
tions of man. 

“ See palsy dance, spasmodic action still ; 

And asthma pace, without a puff, up hill." 

These golden visions have, however, 
passed by, and it even appears that the 
administration of medicinal aid, through 
the medium of the pulmonary organs is 
now become unjustifiably neglected: 
there certainly are cases m which the 
inspiration of air, artificially made, more 
than ordinarily vivifying, might aid 
greatly in invigorating the frame, and 
restoring a healthy tone of action to 
organs debilitated by protracted disease ; 
and it has often appeared to us pro- 
bable, that a judicious employment of 
that singular combination of oxygen 
and azote, which constitutes the nitrous 
oxide or protoxide of azote, as above 
noticed, might, in the hands of judicious 
physicians, be made beneficially to 
apply, under several conditions of 
nervous derangement. 

To justify this opinion, we may here 
cite a few examples taken from the 
researches of Sir H. Davy, of the ex- 
traordinary effects which followed the 
inspirationof this, as it had been called, 
laughter-producing gas. 

fSr H. Davy first describes the effect 
it had upon himself as follows: — 
“ Having previously closed my nostrils, 
and exhausted my lungs, I breathed 
four quarts of nitrous oxide from and 
into a silk bag. The first feelings were 
those of giddiness; but in less than 
half a minute, the respiration being? 
continued, these feelings diminished 
gradually, and were succeeded by a 
sensation analogous to gentle pressure 
on all the muscles, attended by a highly 
pleasurable thrilling, particularly in the 
chest and in the extremities. The ob- 
jects around me became dazzling, and 
my hearing more acute. Towards the 
last inspiration the thrilling increased, 
the sense of muscular power became 
greater, and at last, an irresistible pro- 
pensity to action was indulged in. l re- 
collect, but indistinctly, what followed. 
I know that my motions were various 
and violent 

u These effects very soon ceased after 
respiration. In two minutes 1 had 


recovered my natural state of mind. 
The thrilling in the extremities con- 
tinued longer than the other sensations.’ 1 

This gas has been breathed by a 
great number of persons, and almost 
every one has observed the same things. 
On some few, indeed, it has no effect 
whatever; and on others, the effects 
are always painful. 

Mr. James Thomson. Involuntary 
laughter, thrilling in his toes ana 
fingers, exquisite sensations of pleasure. 
A pain in the back and knees, occa- 
sioned by fatigue the day before, re- 
curred a few minutes afterwards. A 
similar observation, we think, we have 
made on others; and we impute it to 
the undoubted power of the gas to in- 
crease the sensibility , or nervous power , 
beyond any other agent, and probably 
in a peculiar manner. 

Mr. Robert Southey could not dis- 
tinguish between the first effects, and 
an apprehension of which he was unable 
to divest himself. His first definite 
sensations, were a fulness and dizziness 
in the head, such as to induce a fear of 
falling. Th is was succeeded by a laugh, 
which was involuntary, but highly 

{ Measurable, accompanied with a pecu- 
iar thrilling in the extremities ; a sen- 
sation perfectly new and delightful. 
For many hours after this experiment, 
he imagined that his taste and smell 
were more acute; and is certain that 
he felt unusually strong and cheerful. 
In a second experiment,he felt pleasure 
still superior; and has once poetically 
remarked, that he supposes tne atmos- 
phere of the highest of all possible 
neavens to be composed of this gas. 

Mr. Wedgwood breathed atmospheric 
air first, without knowing it was so. 
He declared it to have no effect, which 
confirmed him in his disbelief of the 
power of the gas. After breathing this 
some time, however, he threw the bag 
from him, and kept breathing on 
laboriously with an open mouth, hold- 
ing his nose with his left hand, without 
power to take it away, though aware 
of the ludicrousness of his situation; 
all his muscles seemed to be thrown 
into vibrating motions ; he had a violent 
inclination to make antic gestures, 
seemed lighter than the atmosphere, 
and as if about to mount Before the 
experiment, he was a good deal fatigued 
by along ride, of which he permanently 
lost all sense. In a second experiment, 
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nearly the same effect, but with less 
pleasure. In a third, much greater 
pleasure. 

The effects of a gas containing more 
than its natural proportion of oxygen 
have already been noticed, both upon 
vegetable and animal life ; and it is so 
stimulating upon the respiratory organs, 
as to have endangered and even pro- 
duced inflammation, when unduly or 
injudiciously employed. That azote, 
and carbonic acicl gases, breathed with- 
out any admixture, are speedily fatal 
to life, has also been made evident by 
a variety of experiments and observa- 
tions — we have already mentioned the 
destructive effects upon dogs, conse- 
quent upon these animals breathing the 
air of tne Grotto del Cano ; and when 
faintness, or suspended animation is 
caused by holding the heads over the 
fermenting vats of brewers, the cause 
here in operation is the same, viz. 
the inhalation of carbonic acid gas, 
and that the taking into the lungs of 
hydrogen gas is followed by marked 
results, the following, from among 
many other instances, may be adduced 
in proof: — 

. Maunoir was one day aknusing him- 
self with Paul at Geneva, in breathing 
pure hydrogen air. He inspired it 
with ease, and did not perceive that it 
had any sensible effect on him, either 
in entering his lungs or passing out. 
But after he had taken in a very large 
dose, he w f as desirous of speaking, and 
was astonishingly surprised at the 
sound of his voice, which was become 
soft, shrill, and even squeaking, so as 
to alarm him. Paul made the same 
experiment on himself, and the same 
effect was produced. 

It may be said in objection to pro- 
posed medicinal trials of factitious 
kinds of air, founded upon these and 
other observations, that their effects are 
too transient and uncertain for any 
practical inference that might other- 
wise be deduced from them; but it 
should be recollected, that even medi- 
cinal substances taken into the stomach 
produce only temporary excitation ; 
and the degree of uncertainty that ac- 
companies medical agency altogether 
is proverbial. In giving it, however, 
as our opinion, that more might be 
made of pneumatic medicine than the 
fashion oi the present day inclines men 
to believe, we protest against any mis- 


use that may be made of our admis- 
sions, by unwarrantable enthusiasm, or 
bungling indiscrimination. 

But it was not only on air artificially 
produced, but on that presented by the 
hand of nature at once, that speculation 
grew out of pneumatic discoveries; and 
air was talked of for the sick, as being 
more oxygenous, or more azotic, or more 
hydrogenous, according to the several 
circumstances of individual require- 
ment. On this hand, however, much 
of what was not only crude and inap- 
plicable, but absolutely fallacious, was 
conceived and propagated. 

The physical or medicinal qualities of 
the air have occasioned numerous disqui- 
sitions. But extensive inquiries, the ta- 
bles of mortality, and experience long 
continued, have allowed us to draw few 
conclusions that will bear the test of care- 
ful examination. In spring we find in- 
flammatory complaints, in autumn bi- 
lious diseases ; in every season fevers, 
in the commencement inflammatoiy, in 
the conclusion more or less of an oppo- 
site kind. 

Philosophers have taught us how 
much pressure w r e bear from the at- 
mosphere ; and of course from the di- 
minution of that pressure we shall feel 
the want of tension or tone, which re- 
sults from the removal of any support. 
Thus, when the air is lighter, we find a 
languor come on — when heavier, we 
find our spirits are more brisk and 
lively. The whole, however, is not 
owing to the absolute weight of the air, 
but in part to its elasticity, or rather 
our feelings of health and activity arc 
in the compound ratio of both. Thus, 
at the height of from 1200 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, the pres- 
sure is greatly diminished ; but we feel 
increased activity, as we are in general 
above the region of the clouds : and the 
air is more elastic, and the languor felt 
in very liigh situations is not uniform 
or constant, so that it cannot depend on 
a constant cause. During rain, the 
mercury in the barometer is not de- 
pressed half an inch, yet we feel more 
languor than on the tops of mountains, 
where it has probably fallen from five 
to ten inches. 

A dry elevated spot, on a gravelly 
soil, is said to be most wholesome, 
especially if sheltered from the east 
wind. Elevation is however relative; 
light clouds float in the atmosphere. 
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about 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the healthier spot is said to be 
some way above this elevation. This, 
however, appears to be fanciful; and 
it has not been proved that atmo- 
spheric moisture alone is injurious. 
In dry gravelly elevated spots, expe- 
rience has fixed the most salutary resi- 
dence for consumptive cases; yet, in 
these oxygen seems to abound, which 
is peculiarly injurious in such corn- 
lain ts, and air of a lower quality, as it 
as been styled, is seemingly as good, 
and in the opinion of some preferable. 
In asthmatic cases, elevated spots are 
manifestly injurious. In fact, theorists 
may declaim, but facts contradict the 
most plausible declamations. A change 
is often necessary ; and from the effects 
of the change, the conduct proper for 
each individual must be ascertained. 

It is observed by some authors, that 
vaults, com magazines, and apple gar- 
rets, &c. should open to the north ; for 
that point is invariably proper, but the 
south and west are constantly impro- 
per. The most healthy exposure, if a 
nouse is to be built, is said to be found 
by cutting one of the trees that grew 
there transversely with a saw, observ- 
ing the rings ; the side of the tree on 
which the distances between each ring 
is widest, is the most healthy expo- 
sure, and the windows of the house, all 
other circumstances being the same, 
should ever face that way. 

The aerial pathology has not yet 
been successfully cultivated. Man can 
live and enjoy health from the heat of 28 
to 108 degrees of Fahrenheit. He can ex- 
ist in a constant fog, where the hydro- 
meter proceeds beyond the extreme of 
humidity, and in air which supports 
the mercury only at 22 or 23 inches, he 
is robust and active. Sudden changes 
are injurious ; but the injuries are often 
transitory or inconsiderable, or if se- 
vere, producing only temporary or 
acute diseases. Yet the air is charged 
with being the cause of numerous dis- 
eases, and it really is so. Sudden cold, 
checking perspiration, will apparently 
produce almost every form of the py- 
resia*. Partial cold will produce rheu- 
matisms; damp air catarrhs; and in 
old people those diffusions which are 
called humours, as asthmas and catarrh, 
suffocavit 

The continued heat of summer occa- 
sions bilious disorders, aud the cold of 
winter, a return of the more active in- 


flammations. The air, however, is 
chiefly a vehicle of injurious effluvia, 
some of which can only be ascer- 
tained. 

Marsh miasmata, as they are styled 
by pathologists, are the causes of nu- 
merous intermittent and remittent fe- 
vers, as well as those apparently of a 
more continued form. It has been 
ascertained that a clayey soil, when 
moistened, will attract the oxygen of 
the air, and leave the azotic part not 
sufficiently guarded to support the vis 
vita ; and it is found that districts be- 
come unhealthy, chiefly when the earth 
begins to appear in consequence of a 
diminution or the water. It is singular 
that Linnaeus, with a view to prove the 
cause of intermittents to be an argillace- 
ous earth, has traced very minutely the 
prevalence of intermittents in clayey 
countries, a circumstance which may 
be explained from the views just as- 
signed. To this diminution of the oxy- 
gen must be added a larger and un- 
usual proportion of inflammable air 
from tne parts of marshes still covered 
with water. To these conjoined causes 
many epidemics are owing, and when 
the changes in the physical properties 
of the air appear to produce fevers, 
they act only as exciting causes of 
these miasmata. 

Air cells, in plants, are cavities in 
the leaves or stems, or other parts, 
containing air. In water-plants they 
have a very definite form, and are built 
up of little vassicles of cellular tissue, 
with as much regularity as the walls of 
a house; they no doubt enable the 
plant to float. Their 'anatomical struc- 
ture frequently exhibits one of the most 
beautiful of microscopic objects. In 
plants which do not float, their form is 
less definite; they often appear to be 
mere lacerations of a mass of cellular 
substances, and their object is un- 
known; well-known instances of their 
presence are the chambers in the pith 
of the walnut-tree, and the tubular ca- 
vities in the stem of the bamboo, and 
other grasses. 

Air-plants are so called because 
they possess the peculiar property of 
living for a considerable period, if sus- 
pended in air without being in contact 
with any substance, from which they 
can absorb food. 

There are two different tribes to 
which the name of air-plants has been 
applied ; the first containing the moss* 
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like Tiliandria usnwides, which makes 
such a beautiful appearance in the hot 
damp forests of tropical America, where 
it is seen hanging m festoons from the 
branches of the trees; and the T.xiphi - 
aides, the fragrance of which induces 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres to 
adorn the balconies of their houses 
with it. This tribe is called by botanists 
Bromeliacea. 

The other tribe, which is named Or - 
chidetB, is the one to which the gar- 
dener has hitherto almost exclusively 
turned his attention. There are several 
species in this tribe which will be 
treated of under their different heads, but 
the one to which the name of air-plant 
is most justly due, is that of the cerides, 
which contain several species. 

Dr. Lindley remarks, “ till within a 
few years, the cultivation of air-plants 
of the Orchis tribe was supposed to be 
attended with insuperable difficulties; 
and of the many hundreds of beautiful 
species that are found in foreign coun- 
tries, scarcely any were known in Eu- 
rope, except from drawings, bad de- 
scriptions, and imperfect dried speci- 
mens. The method of growing them 
was so entirely unknown, that no one 
ever expected to preserve a species be- 
yond a few months after its importa- 
tion. The application of physiological 
principles, has, however, at length 
overcome all difficulties, to so great a 
degree, that orchideous air-plants have 
become comparatively common in the 
hotrhouses of the lovers of beautiful flow- 
ers; and there appears little reason to 
doubt, that in a few years it will be as 
common to see them suspended in the 
drawing-rooms of the richer inhabit- 
ants of this country, as they have long 
been in the houses of the Chinese, a 
purpose for which the surpassing 
Beauty and delicious fragrance of many 
render them particularly well adapted. ■ 

“ The native country of these curious 
plants is, wherever a climate is found 
in which heat and moisture are in ex- 
cess. Within the tropics in Asia, 
Africa, and America, m damp and 
shady forests, by the side of fountains, ! 
within reach of the spray of waterfalls, 
perched upon the branches of trees, or 
clinging to rocks and stones, by means , 
of their long and withering roots — 
creeping among moss, rearing their | 
flowers in the midst of brakes, and 
other moisture-loving tribes — in aU 
such situations they are found in abun- 


dance. But in those regions whetfe the 
heat is accompanied by periodical dry 
ness, as the open plains of India, and 
the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa, 
they are almost entirely unknown. 
The principal stations for them are the 
i woods of Brazil and Peru, the lower 
mountains of Mexico, the West Indies, 
Madagascar, and the adjoining islands, 
tlie damp jungle of Nepaul, and the 
whole of the Indian Archipelago; in 
Java alone, nearly 300 species have 
been discovered. In that country they 
are described as overrunning the tree* 
by thousands in mountain forests, 
choked up by huge climbers, and a 
rich undergrowth of gigantic grasses, 
i while not a ray of sun-light can enter 
i to dispel the damp and gloom. 

“ Such are the conditions under which 
air-plants of the kind now described 
naturally thrive ; 1st high temperature ; 
2nd. diffused light, like that of a shady 
| grove, and not direct solar light; 3rd. a 
; great degree of dampness ; and 4th. a 
1 perfect freedom from stagnant water 
! round their roots : for on tne trunks of 
trees, or on stones and rocks, no water 
can lodge, and all the moisture they 
receive must necessarily be in the form 
of vapour or falling rain. And it is to 
circumstances of this nature that the 
gardener has chiefly to attend. Damps, 

I shade, heat, and good drainage will be 
j his objects ; the three former will cause 
him no trouble, but the latter will re- 
I quire him to alter entirely his usual 
mode of cultivation. Instead of con- 
sidering in what kind of soil his air- 
plants are to be placed, he will endea- 
vour to dispense with soil, and to supply 
I its place with hits of rotten wood, 
i chopped moss in very small quantities, 
fragments of half baked pottery, such 
I as garden pots and the like. * These 
are the points which enable modem 
gardeners to obtain a certain degree of 
success.” 

Aerides (derived from aer, the air ; 
in allusion to the peculiar property the 
species possess of existing many months 
in that element). 

The true species of this genus are 
beyond all comparison the most delight- 
ful productions of the vegetable world. 
Their flowers are arrayed in long spikes 
or racemes of delicate colours and deli- 
cious fragrance. Hung up in a room 
in their native country, a little before 
flowering, they continue to unfold their 
blossoms in gradual succession for 
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many weeks. In this country they are 
at present rarely seen in flower. 

Class 20, 1. Gynandria Monandria. 
Nat OrcL Ore hi dew. 

The characters are — Lip spurred or 
saccate, inserted at the end of the ungui- 
form process, to whose edges the ante- 
rior sepals are united . Pollen masses 
ttoo, two-lobed behind, fixed by a common 
process to the middle of the stigma . 

1. JErides odoratum (fragrant air- 
plant). Spur ascending conical, subu- 
late, middle lobe of lip shorter than, later 
ones, leaves blunt . 

2. Mmmm arachnites (spider air- 
plant). Koempf. t. 669, fig. 1. Stem 
branched rooting ; leaves lanceolate ; se- 
pals revolute, dilated at the end; lip 
bifid in front. 

Sweet observes, 41 JErides odoratum 
should be planted in rotten wood with 
a little peat, or in a few decayed leaves, 
or any bright black vegetable mould, 
and kept in the hottest and dampest 
place of the stove. If put in baskets 
among moss and kept very damp, the 
plants will succeed for a short time, but 
they soon languish and put on a yellow 
appearance, the certain indication of 
unnealthiness.” Mr. Fairbairn, when 
gardener to Sir Joseph Banks, at Spring 
wove, in 1813, flowered the JErides 
odoratum very finely by the following 
treatment : 44 1 put the plant, when first 
received, into a basket with old tan and 
moss, and hung it up in the pine house, 
where it was exposed to the summer 
sun, and to the fire heat in winter ; a 
tub of water was placed near it, so that 
I could take down and plunge the basket 
six or seven times a day, or as often as 
I passed it” 

Air-vessels, certain canals, or ducts, 
whereby a kind of absorption and respi- 
ration is effected in vegetable bodies. 

Air-vessels have been distinguished 
from sap vessels ; the former being 
supposed to correspond to the trachera 
and lungs of animals : the latter to their 
lacteals and blood vessels. 

Dr. Grew, in his inquiry into the mo- 
tion and cause of the air in vegetables, 
shows that it enters them in various 
ways, not only by the trunk, leaves, and 
other parts above ground, but also at 
the root The pores designed for the 
reception as well as expulsion of air are 
so very large in the trunks of some 
plants, as in the better sort of thick 
walking canes, that they are visible to 
a good eye without a glass ; but with a 


glass the cane seems as if it were stuck 
full of large pin-holes resembling the 
pores of the skin in the ends oi the 
fingers and ball of the hand. In the 
leaves of the pine, through a glass, they 
make an elegant appearance, standing 
almost exactly in rank end file through- 
out the length of the leaves. 

But though the air enters in partly at 
the trunk and also at other parts, espe- 
cially in some plants, yet its chief ad- 
mission is at the root ; much as in 
animals, some part of the air may con- 
tinually pass into the body and blood 
by the pores of the skin ; but the chief 
draught is at the mouth. If the chief 
entrance of the air were at the trunk, 
before it could be mixed with the sap 
in the root it must descend; and so 
move not only contrary to its own 
nature, but in a contrary course to the 
sap : whereas by its reception at the 
root, and its transition from thence, it 
has a more natural and easy motion of 
ascent. (Sec Circulation of Sap). 

The same fact is further deduced, 
from the fineness and smallness of the 
diametral apertures in the trunk, in 
comparison of those in the root; which 
nature has plainly designed for the sepa- 
ration of the air from the sap, after they 
are both together received into them. 
Grew, Anat. of Root, chap. iii. p. 127- 

Air-vessels are found in the leaves of 
all plants, and are even discoverable in 
many without the help of glasses ; for 
upon breaking the stalk or chief fibres 
or a leaf, the likeness of a fine woolly 
substance, or rather of curious small 
cobwebs, may be seen to hang at both 
the broken ends. This is taken, notice 
of only in some few plants, as in scabi- 
ous, where it is more visible : but may 
also be seen more or less in most others, 
if the leaves be very tenderly broken. 
This wool is really a skein of air-ves- 
sels, or rather of the fibres of the air- 
vessels, loosed from their spiral posi- 
| tion, and so drawn out in length. Id. 
j ibid. chap. iv. p. 155. 

I Dr. Hales, m his Statical Essays, 
(vol. i. p. 155, &c.) has fully proved 
that air is inspired by vegetables, and 
has shown that air, in many instances, 
freely enters the vessels of trees, and 
that it is wrought in great abundance 
into their substance. But as to the par- 
ticular air- vessels in plants, he seems 
to speak doubtfully. He asks, may not 
the use of those spiral wreaths, that are 
coiled round the insides of those vessels, 
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which are supposed to be air-vessels, 
and which are manifestly to be seen in 
several trees, and also in the leaves of 
the vine and scabious, be designed by 
nature to promote the quicker ascent of 
air by being in some measure conformed 
to its elastic contortions ? For such 
spiral wreaths seem to be altogether 
useless, for promoting the ascent of any 
liquor, as the sap, which ascends most 
freely through innumerable other capil- 
lary vessels, having no such spiral coils 
in them : not that we are to suppose the 
air in its elastic state actually to touch, 
and thereby to be determined in the 
course of these spirals, as any liquor 
would be. But as the rays of light, 
when they are reflected from a solid 
body, are found to be reflected, without 
actually touching the reflecting body in 
the point of reflection ; so it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that elastic air 
may, like light, be diverted from one 
course, and so be determined to ano- 
ther, by the solid bodies it approaches, 
without touching them, but rebounding 
like light from those solid bodies near 
the point of contact 

Dr. Hales has observed, that these 
spirals are coiled in a course opposite 
to the course of the sun, that is, from 
west to east. Vide Static. Ess. vol. ii. 
p.265, 2fiG. 

In the early part of vegetable life, the 
cellular net- work forms a number of 
lacunse, which, when more matured, 
become a regular scries of vessels, which 
have been described with great care by 
M. Mirbel. Of course, these tubular 
vessels exist in the root, where they 
may be perceived by making a trans- 
verse section of it. They differ in 
monocotyledon ous and dicotyledonous 
plants : m the former they are always 
found in the middle of woody fibres, 
nr compose the greater part of them ; 
while, in the latter, they appear to be 
dispersed at random throughout the 
wood. Sometimes they form regular 
groupes, at other times they are ar- 
ranged in concentric belts; and they 
are particularly abundant around the 
pith. They pass from the main trunk 
of the root to all the fibres and appen- 
dages, and occasionally form medullary 
rays. 

When the different parts are exa- 
mined, their particular structure is 
found to be singular and beautiful. We 
shall first detail the result of M. Mirbel' s 
examination, which may be considered 


as containing the general features of 
the vegetable structure; and we shall 
then give the valuable observations of 
Mr. Knight and others, which afford a 
more continuous view of the subject. 
Mirbel describes the vegetable system 
as composed of cellular substance and 
tubes ( lisau cellulaire and Tissu tnbu- 
laire ), and these he depicts with much 
minuteness. His own description of the 
cellular substance is so clear, that we 
shall, without hesitation, avail ourselves 
of it. “ Ce ne sont point des petites 
outres ou utricules, comme le disent la 
plupart des auteurs, c' est une membrane 
out se dedouble en quelque sorte, pour 
former des vuides contigus les uns aux 
autres. Dans les partie ou ces cellules 
n'eprouvent ancune pression etrangere, 
elles sout toutes 6ngalement dilatees, 
leurs coupes transversales et verticales 
presentent des hexagones semblabies 
aux alveoles, des abemes ; chaque cote 
de ces figures geometriques sont com- 
muns k deux cellules, et tout le tissu est 
d’une regularity admirable, mais Iors- 
qu'une force £trangere comprime le tissu, 
les hexagones se deforment et font 
place quelque fois a des parallelogram- 
mes plus ou moiiis along^s. Les parois 
memliraneuses des cellules sont tres 
minces etsans couleur; elles sont trans- 
parentes comme le verre ; leur organi- 
sation est si delict, que les microscopes 
les plus forts ne peuvent la faire apeT- 
cevoir. Elles sont ordinairement crib- 
l^es de pores dont l’ouverture n’a cer- 
tainement pas la trois-centiyme partie 
d’une ligne, ces pores sont hordes de 
petits bourr el ets in£gaux et glanduleux, 
qui interceptant la lumi£re et la refrac- 
tent avec force lorsqu’ils en recoivent 
les rayons. Le tissu cellulaire est 
spongieux, elastique sans consistence ; 
iong£ dans eau, il s’altere, et rn&me se 
etruit en peu de terns ; il se reduit 
alors en un esp£ce de mucilage. Les 
pores etablisent la communication d’une 
cellule 4 une autre, et servent ala trans- 
fusion des sues, qui est extr£mement 
lente dans le tissu. Je dois m&me ob- 
server qu'il n’est pas conducteur des 
fluides r^pandus dans le vegetal et qu’il 
ne produit rien par luim£me.” 

Mirbel describes four kinds of these 
large tubes : 1, The simple; 2, The po- 
rous ; 3, The false air-vessels ; 4, Air- 
vessels. 

The first are merely continuous tubes, 
which commonly contain those resinous 
and oily juices which are known under 
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the name of “ proper j utees .” This kind 
is most remarkable in green plants, as 
in the Euphorbia, in Periploca , and in 
all plants containing very dense fluids. 
They are most distinct in the bark. 

The coats of the second are pene- 
trated by small holes, arranged m re- 
gular parallel series around it The 
use of this species is not so well under- 
stood. It is found chiefly in hard 
woods, such as the oak. 

The false air-vessels are tubes trans- 
versely cut by parallel fissures, which 
give it the appearance of having been 
formed by a series of rings placed above 
each other. These tubes are destined 
to perform the same functions with the 
porous tubes. They are most nume- 
rous in the vine, the substance of which 
is extremely porous. 

Tlie air-vessels, which appears to be 
an improper name, resembles the tra- 
che® of insects. The first are formed 
by the turnings of fibres from right to 
left. Mirbel declares that he never 
could discover from a transverse section 
any opening of a tube ; but that occa- 
sional! v an ellipse, or the union of two 
fibres by means of a membrane, were 
sufficiently distinct. The same author 
denies the assertions of Malpighi and 
Reichel, respecting the existence of 
strictures in the tracheae, and ascribes 
their error to optical deception. They 
are chiefly found around the pith, and 
in the softer parts of the vegetable. A 
very simple experiment will exhibit 
this organ witn great distinctness. 
Take a young branch of any tree, and 
twist it, and break it partially across ; 
the spiral parts of the tracheic will then 
be unrolled, and will be very evident. 
They will resume their natural appear- 
ance when the two ends arc brought 
together, so that they may be allowed to 
contract. This contraction is well seen 
in leaves and their foot-stalks, except in 
those of the Butomux umbellatux , wnich 
never contracts. They serve also to 
convey nutritious juices to the plant. 

In addition to these larger tubes, 
there are some which Mirbel calls the 
small tubes, which are formed by the 
membranes of the cellular net-work. 
They appear to regulate the density of 
the wood ; for in proportion to the 
greater or smaller number that exist in 
it, will the wood be hard or soft They 
commonly contain colourless and limpid 
juices, and occasionally those that are 
Vol. I. 


coloured and thick. Examples of each 
of these are to be had in the vine, and 
in the pine. Such is the result of M. 
Mirbel’ s examination of the particular 
structure of the vegetable. 

It is sufficiently obvious, that certain 
fluids exist in plants; and that these 
fluids are conveyed from one part to 
another, at particular seasons of the 
year, seems also to be perfectly ascer- 
tained. This fluid is called the sap, 
and it is observed to flow more freely 
before the appearance of the leaves. 
(See Sap.) An experiment, illustrative 
of this fact, is easily made on the vine. 
From this fluid, the various vegetable 
matters, such as sugar, gum, acids, and 
others, are formed; it may, therefore, 
be considered analogous to the blood of 
animals ; our present business is to 
trace the curious arrangement of the 
vessels through which it passes. 

Much diversity of opinion has ap- 
peared on this subject, and it is only 
very lately that accurate notions have 
been entertained respecting it. Mal- 
pighi and Grew considered the woody 
fibre, which composes the great body of 
the vegetable kingdom, as the sap- 
vessels ; and they employed many 
plausible arguments in support of their 
opinions. The number, strength, uni- 
formity, and universal distribution, even 
in the most delicate parts of the plants, 
were all urged ; and, although no tubu- 
lar structure could be discovered, they 
w’erc considered as the only vessels, 
because no other could be detected ; 
and it was certain that a circulation 
was carried on. Duliamel adopted this 
opinion ; but Tournefort, finding the 
above difficulty press much upon him, 
resorted to the very singular theory, 
that the fluids were conveyed through 
the plant, by a simple capillary attrac- 
tion. Darwin, in his Phytologia , seems 
to have given the first hint of the opi- 
nion, that what have been taken for 
air-vessels are really absorbents des- 
tined to nourish the plant, or, in other 
w ords, sap-vessels. 

Dr. Darwin contends, that the vessels 
which Malpighi, Grew r , and many 
others, have denominated bronchia, 
and erroneously thought to be air-ves- 
sels, and to serve the purpose of respi- 
ratory organs, are absorbent vessels, 
destined to imbibe the nutriment of 
plants, and that they are the genuine 
lungs of vegetables. “ These absor- 
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bent vessels,” he says, “ which resem- lungs, designed for respiration, sod re- 
ble the lac teals of animal bodies, are ceiving atmospherical air in then natu- 
found in the roots of plants, for imbib- ral state. 

ing nourishment from the moist earth ; But to their use as air-vessels, Dr. D. 
on the external surfaces of the bark and objects, because they have no comma- 
leaves, for absorbing the humidity of mention with the horizontal air-Tes*els 
the atmosphere; and also in the inter- of plants, and they exist in the roots a* 
nal surfaces of the cells and cavities well as in the trunks of plants, where, 
of the vegetable system, where they not being exposed to the atmosphere, 
absorb the secreted fluids, after they they cannot serve the purpose of reap- 
have performed the offices to which ration. Air, however, in its combined 
they are adapted. The existence of state, or dissolved in water, may be ab- 
the first sort of absorbents is evinced by sorbed by these vessels; and may tp- 
the growth of plants whilst moisture is pear when the pressure of the atmoj- 
appued to their roots, and by their phere is removed by the exhausted 
withering when it is withdrawn. Those receiver, or when it is ex P an ^”JJ 
of the second sort are manifested by heat, as is the case in the froth observed 
plucking off a leaf and laying it in at one end of a green stick, when the 
water, which is found not to wither so other is burning in the fire. Vl 
soon as if it were left exposed to the Darwin apprehends, that structnre 
dry air. The third class of vessels of of those large vegetable absorbent, 
this kind will be perceived to perform which have been erroneously called 
its office by moistening the alburnum air-vessels, consists of a spiral line, and 
or sap-wood, and the inner surface of not of a vessel interrupted by valves; 
the bark of a branch severed from a and in this respect it aiders from tow 
tree, which are thus preserved, whilst of animal lympnatics. 
the same parts left unmoistened in the According to this writer, the proper 
dry air, are observed to wither. Be- air-vessels are horizontal vessels of 8 
sides, if vegetables be inserted in glass large diameter, which pass throuehtne 
tubes, or narrow vessels, filled with bark of trees to the alburnum. Malpignj 
water, the surface of the water will be has given a figure of these vessels, ana 
•een to subside much sooner than by Duhamel mentions fine horizontajpa- 
evaporation alone in similar circum- forations through the bark of 
stances.” which he believes to be perspiratmy^ 

Dr. Darwin contrived to exhibit excretory organs ; and besides tnwj 
these absorbent vessels to the eye, by he takes notice of others, tM*. 

dipping twigs of a fig-tree in a decoc- larger, standing prominent in the our 

tion of madder and of log-wood, which tree, and piercing the extenor 
after some time, upon cutting off about which probably contain . 

an inch of the stalk near the bottom, living state of the tree. Dr. 
exhibited a circle of red points, believed supposes, that the horizontal 
by him to be the coloured ends of the first mentioned contain air, 
absorbents, that existed in the newly- a thin moist membrane, whicn ^ 
formed alburnum. This ingenious serve the purpose of oxygenating ^ 
writer expressed his astonishment that fluid in the extremities of some w* 
any person should have conceived these teries of the embryo buds, in * ® ^ 
vessels, that are found in the alburnum, similar to that by which the air a 
and which consist of a spiral line, to be broad end of the egg is thought 10 r 
air-vessels or tubes. He farther ob- genate the fluids m the ter F un *L 
serves, that the absorbent vessels of the placental vessels of the em . 
trees, in passing down their trunks, chick. 

consist of long hollow cylinders, of a Knight has confirmed this opwj*^ 
spiral form, and of such large diame- by a series of ingenious eX P cl j7 yaB d 
ters, in some vegetables, e. g. in cane, conducted with his wonted accurjv ^ 
m to be visible, when dry and empty, fidelity. By breaking gently a 
to the naked eye. Through these, air a young tree, and by sepju® 
will pass rapidly upward and down- two parts, the vessels will be ow ^ 
ward ; and hence Dr. Hales has been to connect the broken extremin ^ 
led to coincide with Grew and others in by the naked eye. The v® 88 ®** 
opinion, that they are air-vessels or called, by Willdenow, the adduce 
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flds (rasa adducent ia), and by Mr. 
Knight, (he central vessels. They are 
also the tracheie or air-vessels of Mirbel 
and others. They have n spiral form, 
and have not hitherto been seen on the 
bark; nor do they appear at the more 
advanced stage of a branch in wliich 
they formerly abounded, for they be- 
come woody when the parts grow older. 
Besides the central vessels, Mr. Knight 
has described another set that traverse 
the alburnum, whence they are distin- 
guished by the name of Alburnous. 
'Through them the sap also ascends, for 
the destruction of a circle of bark does not 
prevent the formation ofbuds and leaves ; 
“ but,” says Mr. Knight, u the albur- 
nous vessels appear to be also capable 
of an inverted action, when it becomes 
necessary to preserve the existence of 
the plants.” The cortical vessels of 
Mr. Knight, which can scarcely be 
considered the same with the rasa re- 
ducentia of Willdenow, although they 
are said to perform the same function, 
exist in the bark, and serve to re-convey 
the circulating sap to the root. It is 
suspected that there may be two sets of 
these vessels, one which nourishes the 
bark, and another that secretes particu- 
lar fluids in the bark. Lymphatic 
vessels have also been described ; but 
without any satisfactory account. 

The functions of the vessels of plants 
have been as variously described as the 
organs themselves. Malpighi supposed 
them to be air-vessels ; Grew declares 
that they sometimes contained mois- 
ture; and Duliamel suspected that they 
contained “ highly-rarefied sap.” The 
experiments already alludea to, of 
Darwin and Knight, have, to a certain 
degree, determined their uses. The 
former placed twigs of the common fig- 
tree into a decoction of madder; and, on 
taking them out, after some hours 1 im- 
mersion, and cutting them across, the 
coloured fluid was found to have as- 
cended into each branch, and the cut 
ends of the vessels formed a circle of 
red dots around the pith, and these 
vessels again were surrounded by other 
vessels, containing the milky juice so 
very remarkable in the fig-tree. The 
latter (Mr. Knight) made similar ex- 
periments with cuttings of the horse- 
cbesnut, and of the apple-tree, with an 
infusion in water of very black grapes : 
the result corresponded with those of 


Dr. Darwin. He, however, pursued 
the investigation still further, and 
traced the fluid into the leaves ; and 
during the whole course it did uot give 
the slightest tinge to the bark, nor to 
the sap between it and the wood. The 
pith was very slightly, if at all affected. 
The radicles are probably elongations 
of these vessels, which absorb the pro- 
per fluids from the earth, and convey it 
into the body of the root, where it be- 
comes sap by some process which we 
cannot develop. It is then conveyed 
to the stem and leaves, where certain 
other changes take place that are to be 
hereafter noticed. The functions of the 
alburnous vessels appear to be twofold, 
according to the views of Knight. At 
one period they convey sap to the leaves 
in common with the central vessels: and 
during the winter, they serve as reser- 
voirs of the juices of the plant, which, 
having undergone certain changes in 
the leaves, are there deposited until the 
approach of spring, when they contri- 
bute to the formation of those new parts 
which are necessary for the living action 
of the vegetable. The cortical vessels 
seem to carry the sap back to the roots 
through the bark, and, in its course, it 
possibly forms alburnum , or at least fur- 
nishes the materials. All this however 
is mere probability, as we know very 
little with certainty connected with it. 

It is difficult to determine by what 
means the sap is propelled through the 
vessels : the agitation of the winds, the 
form of the vessels, the action of heat, 
the pressure of certain plates, called 
silver grain in the oak, are all supposed 
to contribute to this endj and very pos- 
sibly they do this to a certain extent. 
We confess, however, that these do not 
appear to our mind to be adequate 
causes. It is a matter of some moment 
to ascertain how the function is per- 
formed ; but our knowledge of facts is 
so imperfect, that it is impossible to 
frame even a reasonable hypothesis on 
the subject. In this, as in every other 
department of physics, men are too 
prone to step beyond the limits within 
which their actual knowledge should 
confine them. 

Aiha (xif« of Hippocrates and Theo- 

E hrastus), hair-grass. Applied by the 
rreeks to our lolium temulentum. It 
signifies “something deadly,” in allu- 
sion to the dangerous effects of that 
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plant; but the name has no reference 
to any species of the genus to which it 
has been applied by Linneeus. 

Class 3, 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat 
Ord. Gramina or Grasses. 

The characters are — Calyx a two - 
flowered, two-valved glume; the valves 
ovate-lanceolate, acute and equal; the 
corolla bivalve , the valves like the 
former; nectary two -leaved, leaflets 
acute, gibbous at the base ; the stamina 
have capillary filaments, of the length 
of the flower, with oblong anthers, forked 
at each end; the pistillum is an ovate 
germ, the styles setaceous spreading, 
with pubescent stigmas; no pericar - 
pium; the seed subovate, crowned with 
the corolla . 

It differs from melica, in having no 
rudiment of a third between each pair 
of flosculcs, the number of which va- 
ries. Martyn enumerated 14, and Gme- 
lin, in his edition of Linnreus, 25 spe- 
cies ; some of which are naked or awn- 
less, and others awned. 

NAKED OR AWNLESS. 

1. Air a arundinacea (reedy aira, or 
hair-grass). Panicle oblong, on one 
side, imbricate; leaves flat. --It is found 
in the Levant and in Cochin China. 

2. Aira minuta (minute hair-grass). 
Panicle loose, almost level-topped, very 
branching. — This is an annual grass, 
scarcely an inch high, found in Spain. 
It differs from that which is figured by 
Buxbaum, only in being much smaller. 

3. Aira aquatica (water hair-grass), 
Eng. Bot. 1557- Panicle spreading; 
flowers smooth, longer than the calyx; 
leaves flat. — This grass generally grows 
in the margins of pools and watery 
places, running in the water to a consi- 
derable distance, and is known by the 
purple or bluish colour of the panicles, 
and sweet taste of the flowers : peren- 
nial, flowering in May and June. This, 
says the author of the Farmer’s Dic- 
tionary, is the grass which contributes 
chiefly to the sweetness of Cottenham 
cheese, and the fineness of Cambridge 
butter. Aira aquatica is much relished 
by cattle, and water-fowls are so par- 
ticularly fond of the young shoots and 
seeds, that it is introduced in decoys, by 
throwing plants in the water with a 
weight tied to them. 

There is a variety of this which 
grows in dry soils, with the calyces 


five-flowered, and the flowers very re- 
mote from each other. It occurs in 
sandy lands near Exmouth, abool 
Northfleet, in Kent, in Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire. In Dr. Withering's ar- 
rangement it is the poa distant; and 
Dr. Stokes suspects the poa retrofacta 
of Mr. Curtis to be the same with 
this. 

4. Aira Capensis (Cape hair-grass). 
Culm ramose; flowers racemtm ; co- 
rolla hairy . 

5. Aira Koenigii (Koenig’s hair- 
grass). Panicle dense; calyces smooth: 
subtflorous culm, a foot high, ascending, 
leafy; upper leaves scarcely shorter 
than the culm, naked, linear , flcate; 
flowers numerous, minute . A native of 
the East Indies, whence it was sent by 
Koenig. It is the poa biflora of some 
authors. 

6. Aira Bengalensis (Bengal hair- 
grass). Panicle erect; pedicles three- 
flowered; petals woolly within.— A na- 
tive of Bengal. It is the Arundo Ben- 
galensis of other writers. 

7. Aira miliacea. Panicles very 
numerous ; floscules in three's; obtuse 
and distinct; leaves smooth striated. 

8. Aira ^Egilosoides. Flowers turn- 
ed to one side, with one valve of the co- 
rolla ovated and acuminated, and the 
other columnar and obtuse. 

Dr. Smith (Flor. Brit voL i. 84) adds, 
Aira cristata, with panicle spwated; 
calyces longer than the peduncle ; pdaf* 
acuminated and unequal. — It grows in 
high barren pastures and walls, pe- 
rennial, flowering in July and August. 

awn LESS. 

9. Aira truncata (Pennsylvanian 
hair-grass), Act, petr. II. t 7-— Bears- 
less; panicle lanceolate ; lax erect; erne 
floret stalked above , the other stmt . 
leaves pubescent. — A perennial native o 

North America, where it 111 

J une and J uly. Introduced in 181?- . 

10. Aira subspicata (spiked naj* 

grass). Leaves flat; pantcle spuea, 
flowers awned on the middle; awn re- 
flex, loose . A perennial, found on n 
mountains of Switzerland, Savoy, l* n ‘ 
mark, and Lapland. . . 

11. Aira cjespitosje (turfy ^ ' 
grass.) Eng. Bot 1453. Le 
panicle spreading ; petals villo us, ana 
awned at the base ; awn strait ana 
short. —Growing in moist meadows an 
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woods, perennial, dowering in June and 
July, sometimes trailing on the ground 
to the length of several feet, aud the 
panicle exhibiting a beautiful purple 
silky appearance. Dr. Withering men- 
tions a variety of this with panicle vi- 
viparous, flowering in October, and 
found on Highland mountains. This 
is apt to grow in tufts, and occasion 
irregularities in the surface of mea- 
dows. Cows, goats, and swine eat it ; 
but horses are not fond of it. It is the 
roughest and coarsest grass that grows 
in pastures or meadows ; and cattle will 
not touch it, unless compelled by 
hunger. It is called by the vulgar, 
hassocks , rough-caps , and bull's faces . 
To get rid of it, the land should first be 
drained, and the tufts of this noxious 
weed pared off and burnt ; and the 
ashes they yield will be a good manure. 

12. Aira flexuosa (waved mountain 
hair-grass). Eng. Bot. 1519. Leaves 
setaceous ; culms almost naked; panicle 
spreading trichotomous ; peduncles flex- 
uose , and awns geniculated. — Peren- 
nial ; flow ering in July, and growing in 
heaths, w oods, and barren pastures ; is 
eaten by horses, kine, and sheep. Dr. 
Withering suggests, that this is a variety 
of the A . montana , or rather the same 
in a more mature state. This is a prin- 
cipal grasson Banstead Down, Mendip, 
&c. and is equally fine and nutritive 
with sheep’s fescue. It is of difficult 
cultivation. Dr. Smith (FI. Br. vol. i. 
p. 85) mentions two varieties; one with 
a panicle, less spreading, and peduncles 
scarcely flexuose. This is the A . mon- 
tana of Hudson, Withering, Relhan, and 
Leers, but not of Limneus The A. 
setae ea of Hudson does not differ from 
this ; but the A. montana of Linnaeus is 
a very different grass, and has not yet 
been found in Britain. The other has 
a culm more leafy, a white panicle, 
scarcely flexuose, and grows in shady 
places. 

13. Aira Montana (mountain hair- 
grass). Leaves setaceous ; panic led nar- 
rowed; flowers hairy at the base and 
atoned ; aim twisted and very long . — 
It is supposed to be but a variety ot the 
former; a perennial; flowering in July 
and August. A native of high heatbis 
and sandy pastures ; eaten with avidity 
by sheep. A variety, called setacea , 
with awns twice the length of the florets, 
is mentioned by Hudson. 

14. Aira Alpina (Alpine hair-grass). 


Leaves subulate; panicle dense ; flowers 
hairy at the base and awned ; awn short. 
— Grow's on the mountains of Germany, 
Savoy, and Lapland. 

15. Aira villosa (villose . hairy - 
grass). Leaves subulate ; panicle long 
and narrow ; flowers sesquialteral , 
shaggy, atoned; awn straight and short. 
— Found by Thunberg at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

16. Aira canescens (gray hair-grass). 
Leaves setaceous ; culm leafy , the upper 
one involving the panicle at bottom , like 
a spathe; awns clavated at the apex , 
shorter than the calyx . — A native of 
sandy shores, on the coasts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the walls of Basil, and the 
sandy fields of Germany and Piedmont; 
perennial, flowering in July; the Avena 
canescens of Wiggers. 

17. Aira prjecox (early hair-grass). 
Leaves setaceous; sheaths angled; 
flowers panicle-spiked ; floscules sessile; 
naked at the base and awned on the back . 
— Found on dry commons, in ditches, 
on banks of streams, and in wet mea- 
dows; perennial, flowering in May and 
June, ripening its seeds m June; and 
called by Wiggers, Avena pusilla. It 
has a sweet taste ; cows are very fond 
of it; and it is eaten by horses and 
sheep. 

18. Aira caryophillea (silver hair- 
grass). Eng. Bot. 812. Leaves setace- 
ous; panicle divaricated, trichotomous; 
floscules sessile ; dorsal awn geniculated. 
— A native of sandy pastures and heaths 
of England, France, Switzerland, Pied- 
mont, Germany, and Denmark; annual, 
flowering in July. 

19. Aira Antarctica (South-sea 
hair-grass). Leaves flat; panic led com- 
pound, spreading; calyces three -flower- 
ed; floscules awned in the middle; aum 
elongated straightish . — A native of New 
Zealand. 

20. Aira involucrata. Panicle 
spreading, involucred toith bristles at 
the base; floscules aumless . — A native 
of Spain, on barren hills near Madrid; 
annual, and flowering in June and July. 

21. Aira paludosa (marsh hair- 
grass). With flat leaves ; patent pani- 
cle ; floscules hairy at the base, and the 
awn short and bent inwards . 

22. Aira festucoides (festuce-like 
hair-grass). With filiform leaves ; erect 
panicle ; leaves coloured, and awned 
beyond the middle. 

28. Aira juncea. With leaves subu- 
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late; panicle patent , very obtuse; awn 
from the base , of the length of the calyx . 

24. Air a sinensis (Chinese hair- 
grass). With setaceous leaves; erect 
panicle, and villous floscules. 

25. Aira media. With setaceous 
leaves ; narrow panicle ; floscules hairy 
at the base ; awn subterminal , shorter . 

26. Aira purpurea (purple hair- 
grass). With leaves subulate-setaceous ; 
panicle scattered; one valve of the corolla 
entire ; plumose , and culm erect . 

27- Aira pulchella (pretty hair- 
grass). Panicle divaricating ; branches 
trichot ; Flor. 3-flowers larger than 
glumes ; beard jointed , longer than 
glumes ; leaves setace . 

28. Aira ubvigata (smooth-sheathed 
hair-grass). Eng. Bot. 2102. Panicle 
close ; petals owned , hairy at the base ; 
partial stalk smooth and very short; 
leaves flat , with very smooth sheaths . — 
This species was first detected by Mr. 
George Don, who found it on the high 
mountains of Clova, in Angusshire, as 
well as at the sea-side near Dundee, 
and who first distinguished it from A. 
ceespitosa , of which Linnieus, who had 
the same from Lapland, thought it a 
viviparous variety. According to Mr. 
Don’s remark, it is not viviparous by 
the sea-side. It is perennial, flowering 
in May or June. 

The differences observed by Mr. Don, 
between this plant and the ceespitosa , 
are, that it is never above half so tall, 
even when cultivated; and that the 
sheaths and backs of the leaves are 
remarkably smooth. The most essen- 
tial difference, however, we find in the 
rachis or partial stalk, which elevates 
one of the florets, and which is ex- 
tremely short and quite smooth, though 
at the very base of the outer valve of 
the corolla there is a small tuft of hairs. 
In A. c&spitosa the whole rachis is 
hairy, and twice or thrice as long. 

“Air® genus,” says Mr. Brown, 
“ mere artificiale est, plautas complec- 
tens ad genera tria vel quatuor diversa 
accedentes seu omnino pertinentes, vix 
ulla8 tamen cliaractere Eriachnes re- 
spondents.” Prodromus, p. 183. 

For the propagation and culture of 
Aira. See Grass. 

Airopsis (a word formed by M. 
Desvaux, from aira, and like the 
genus resembles Aira in appearance). 

oTar’a L£' andria Digyni8 ’ NaU 


The characters are — Glume two 
flowered ; valves nearly equal, navicu- 
lar longer than the florets ; tower pale* 
trifid at the end , upper entire ; seed 
loose , not furrowed ; panicle contracted , 
compound . 

1. Airopsis involucrata (involu- 
cred airopsis). Can. ic. t. 44. f. 1. 
Panicle spreading with a setaceous ia- 
volucre ; florets beardless. — This species 
is an annual grass found in Spain, where 
it flowers in June and July. 

There are some other species 
which it would be useless to enume- 
rate, as they are not possessed of any 
qualities that would justify their in- 
troduction here. They are increased 
by seed sown in common garden 
mould. 

Aitonia (so called from Mr. W. 
Aiton, his majesty’s late gardener at 
Kew, a native of Scotland, born in 
1173, having been trained betimes in 
the science and practice of horticulture, 
he came into England in 1754, and was 
engaged as an assistant by Mr. P. Miller, 
well known as the author of the Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary , who was then su- 
perintendent of tne Physic-garden at 
Chelsea. In this situation he soon at- 
tracted notice, and in 1759 he was re- 
commended to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, as a fit person to manage the 
Botanical garden at Kew. In this of- 
fice, to which he was then appointed, he 
continued during life ; and here he laid 
the foundation both of his fame and 
fortune. As the garden at Kew was 
destined to be the repository of all the 
curious plants, that could be collected 
from the various quarters of the globe, 
Mr. Aiton had the most favourable op- 
portunity for indulging his taste, and 
employing his care and skill in their 
cultivation ; and in so doing he acquired 
distinguished reputation amongst the 
lovers of this science, and the particular 
esteem of his royal patrons. Under 
his superintendence Kew Gardens be- 
came tne principal scene of botanical 
culture in the kingdom. In 1783 Mr. 
Aiton was promoted to the more lucra- 
tive office of managing the pleasure 
and kitchen gardens at Kew, which he 
was allowed to retain in connection with 
the botanical department which he had 
before occupied. Ini 789 he published 
his “ Hortus Ke wen sis, or Catalogue of 
the Plants cultivated in the Rayed Bo- 
tanic garden at Kew” in three vols. 
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8vo. with 13 plates ; a work w hich had 
been the labour of many years, and 
which justly entitles him to respectful 
commemoration among the promoters 
of science. The number of species, 
contained in this Catalogue , is between 
5 and 6,000. A new and curious article 
in it relates to the first introduction of 


particular exotics into the English gar- 
den s. The system of arrangement is 
that of Linneeus, with such improve- 
ments as the advanced state of botani- 
cal science required. To Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. Dryander, 
Mr. Aiton respectfully acknowledges 
his obligations for assistance in com- 
piling Ms celebrated work. The 
jHortus Kewensis was much valued 


by the best judges, and a large impres- 
sion of it found a rapid sale. Notwith- 
standing the temperance and activity 
of Mr. Aiton, he laboured under the in- 
curable malady of a scirrhous liver, 
which occasioned his death in 1793, in 
his sixty-second year. The private 
character of Mr. Aiton was highly esti- 
mable for mildness, benevolence, piety, 
and every domestic and social virtue. 
He was interred in the church-yard of 
Kew, amidst a most respectable con- 
coarse of friends. His eldest son, de- 
voted to the same pursuits, and distin- 
guished by his talents, was appointed, 
by Hie king’s own nomination, to all his 
father’s employments.) 

Class 16. 4. Monadelphia Octandria. 

Nat Ord. Columniferas. 

The characters are — That the calyx 
is a one-leafed, erect , four-parted , 
short perianthium , divided into four 
ovate , sharp segments ; the corolla has 
four erect , equal, broadly -or ate, con- 
cave, very obtuse petals; the stamina 
have filaments , joined as far as the 
middle , divided above into eight , awl- 
shaped, furrowed, standing out of the 
corolla, and having ovate, furrowed an- 
thers: the pis ti Hum has a germ superior , 
ovate, smooth , subangular, style one , 
'filiform, of the same length , with the 
stamina, stigma obtuse , undivided ; the 
pericarpium is an ovate dry, membrana- 
ceous, four-cornered, one-celled , brittle 
berry, the comers are produced and 
sharp : the seeds many, fixed to a column , 
globular and smooth. It varies with 
five-cleft, ten stamened flowers. 

Aitonia Capensis (Cape aitonia). 
Bot Mag. 173. The only species . — 
The Aitonia Capensis was found at the 


Cape by Thunberg, and introduced here 
in 1774 by Mr. F. Masson. It has a 
shrubby stalk, six feet high, and a 
fruit resembling that of the winter- 
cherry. With us it is of slow growth 
and seldom exceeds three feet in height 
At a sufficient age it produces flowers 
and fruit through the greatest part of 
the year. It is raised from seeds, and 
must be kept in the green-house or 
Cape-stove. 

14 A pretty genus,” Sweet observes, 

44 which thrives well in an equal mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat Young 
cuttings will root in sand, under a befl 
glass, plunged in heat The cuttings 
must not be put in very close together 
and the glass must be wiped frequently, 
as they are apt to damp off.” 

Messrs. Loadiges says, 41 It succeeds 
best planted out in the full ground in a 
conservatory, in which situation we 
have had it attain the height of seven 
or eight feet, flowering throughout the 
greater part of the year, and sometimes 
ripening seeds, by which it may he best 
increased, as it is difficult to get cut- 
tings of it to strike root. 

The soil should be sandy peat, and it 
must be protected from frost” 

Aizoon (ah sempervivum or ever- 
living). 

Class 12. 4. Icosandria Pentagynia. 

Nat order of Succulent <e. Ficoidem 
Juss. 

The characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed ; petals none ; capsule superior, five 
celled, five-valyed ; seeds several, round- 
ish, or kidney -shaped. 

1. Aizoon canariense ( Purslane- 
leaved Aizoon). Bot. rep. 201. Leaves 
wedge-ovate ; flowers sessile. — This 
species is an annual plant and a native 
of the Canary Island. It must be raised 
on a moderate hot-bed in the spring ; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they should be carefully taken up, and 
planted each in a small pot fillea with 
light fresh earth, and plunged into 
another moderate hot-bed, observing to 
shade them from the sun, until they 
have taken fresh root; after which they 
must he hardened by degrees to bear 
the open air, into which they should be 
removed in June, placing them in a 
sheltered situation, where they will 
flower, and ripen their seeds in Septem- 
ber, soon after which the plants will 
perish. [Cultivated in 1731 by Mr. 
Miller.] 
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2. Aizoon glinoides (hairy aizoon). Sweet observes, “The annual and 
Leaves roundish , cuneiform pilose ; flow - bienniel species are best cultivated in 
erssessil ’; calyx hairy . — Native of the small pots (in the green-house) in a 
Cape of Good Hope. Introduced, 1774. ; mixture of loam and lime-rubbish, and 

3. Aizoon Hispamcum (Spanish their pots well drained with broken 
aizoon) Plant. Grass. 30. Leaves lan - potsherds. They may be preserved 
ceolate ; flowers sessile apetulous . — several years by being repeatedly raised 
Grows naturally in Spain and Africa, by cuttings w hich root freelv, planted 
This is also an annual plant, wdiosc in the same kind of soil, witi scarcely 
branches trail on the ground. The any water given them till they have 
flowers have no beauty; these plants struck root. The cuttings should lie 
therefore arc preserved only by those to dry a few days after they are taken 
who are curious in collecting rare plants, off, before they are planted, or they are 
[A variety of this comes from the Cape, , apt to rot.” 

with the stem and leaves shaggy, but Ajuga (either from Abigo; or from 
the upper surface of the leafless so. a and «/wga, one of Juno’s names; both 
Cultivated in 1 728, by James Sherard, from a supposed pow*er of procuring 
M.D.] abortion ; which nowever tnis plant 

4. Aizoon lanceolatum (spear- does not possess).] 

leaved aizon). Leaves lanceolate; Class 14, 1. Didynamia Gymnos- 
flowers panicled . — This is of humble permia. Nat. order of F erticillatar or 
growth, and perishes soon after the Labiatee. 

seeds are ripe ; grows naturally at the Bugula. Tournef. Juss. Mill. Diet. 
Cape of G ood Hope. Introduced, 1759. The characters are — calyx a one-leaf ed. 

The third and fourth may be pro- short perianthium , cut half -tray into 
pagated in the same manner as the five clefts , with the segments nearly 
first ; and when the plants have ac- equal; corolla monopetalous, astringent ; 
quired strength, they may be removed tube cylindric and bent in , the upper lip , 
into the full ground ; but they require very small , erect , bifid, obtuse , lower 
a poor sandy soil, for in rich ground large , spreading , trifid , obtuse , middle 
they grow very luxuriant in branches, division very large and obcordate , side 
but will not flower till late in the season, one small; stamina with subulate , erect 
and therefore rarely perfect their seeds ; filaments, longer than the upper lip , 
but when they are planted in dry sand, anthers tuvin; the pistillum has a four- 
ox lime-rubbish, they will be more pro- parted germ , style filiform , and with 
ductive of flowers, and less vigorous in respect to situation and length as in the 
their branches. stamina , stigmas two , slender, the lowest 

[5. Aizoon* sarmentosum. Leaves shorter; no pericarpium, the calyx , 
linear-filiform ; panicle dichotomous ; which is converging, fosters the seeds, 
flowers solitary, peduncled . — Brought which are somewhat oblong . 
from the Cape by Sparrman. 1. Ajuga orientalis (oriental ajuga). 

6. Aizoon paniculatum (panicled Dill. elt. t. 53. f. 61. Leaves ovate ; 

aizoon). Shaggy; leaves lanceolate; corolla pubescent - resup inate. — First 
flowers sessile ; branches erect. brought into Europe from the Levant 

7. Aizoon perfoliatum (perfoliate by Tournefort, since observed by Thun- 

aizoon). Downy; leaves inversely - berg in Japan, and by Lonreiro in 
ovate, conjoined, crystalline-dotted ; Cochin China; cultivated in 1732. Of 
flowers peduncled. this there are two or three varieties, 

8. Aizoon secundum. Shag -hoary, differing only in the colours of their 
herbaceous, procumbent ; leaves ovate; flowers. The Ajuga orientalis may be 
flowers sessile, imbricate, one-ranked. propagated by seeds, sown when they 

9. Aizoon fruticosum (shrubby are ripe in a pot filled with earth, ana 

aizoon). Shrubby , erect, smooth ; placed in a shady situation till autumn, 
leaves lanceolate ; flowers sessile. and then removed under a frame. In 

10. Aizoon rigidum (stiff aizoon). the spring, they should be transplanted 
Shrubby , procumbent , downy ; leaves 
ovate ; flowers sessile, remote . — These 
five species are all natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they were first 
discovered by Thunberg. 


into separate pots. In the hard frost 
of winter they should be covered. This 
species may also be increased by off- 
sets (of which it affords but a few T ), but 
this is a very slow method. 
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2. Ajuga pyramidalis (pyramidal 

ajoga). Eng. Bot, 1270. Spike a <juad- 
r angular villous pyramid , the leaves 
approximating , the root-leaves very 
large , the bracteep nearly entire. — Bien- 
nial, flowering in April, or with us later; 
a native of Italy, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Wales, 
and Scotland. It has no runners ; and 
differs from the fifth in being more 
hairy ; the spike or flowers longer, and 
not so close; corolla deeper coloured, 
and often not variegated with white 
lines; segments of the calyx longer and 
narrower; fewer flowers in the whorls; 
the leaves often brown. This plant 
makes a very handsome appearance 
from its flowers being accompanied by 
large, pale purple obtuse bractece . 
The corolla is also purple, variegated 
with darker streaks ana a yellow pa- 
late. 1 

3. Ajuga Alpina (Alpine ajuga). 
Eng. Bot. 477* Stem simple ; cauline 
leaves as long as radical leaves ; leaves 
smooth , unequally dentated , subuniform , 
the remoter verticilli bearing many 
flowers . — It grows naturally on the 
Alps, and in mountainous places in 
Carnarvonshire, Durham, and on the 
summit of a mountain near Castle- 
tun, Derbyshire ; admitted into gar- 
dens for variety, and propagated by 
its trailing stalks ; requiring a moist 
shady situation; perennial, and flower- 
ing in July. This is the A . pyramidalis 
of Hudson, and the A. genevetisis of 
Withering. 

4. Ajuga Genevensis (Geneva ajuga). 
Bull. Herb. t. 361. Radical leaves 
smaller than cauline leaves . The Geneva 
bugle or ajuga, has downy leaves streaked 
with lines , lowermost narrower , calyces 
shaggy f bractetp or floral leaves gene- 
rally three -lobe d, — Growing wild about 
Geneva, and in many of the southern 
countries of Europe ; [cultivated in 1 759, 
by Miller.] 

5. Ajuga reptai^s (common ajuga). 
Eng. Bot. 489. Smooth , with solitary 
stem , and creeping by runners . 

« blba (white flowered ajuga). 

6 aubra (red flowered ajuga). Pe- 
rennial, flowering in May ; growing in 
moist meadows, pastures, ana woods in 
most parts of England ; becoming some- 
what hairy in liigh and dry situa- 
tions, with a rounder stem and shorter 
creepers. Professor Martyn mentions 
two varieties, one with a white and the 


other with a pale purple flower, which 
grow in several parts of Westmoreland; 
but they differ only in the colour of 
their flowers from the blue sort. The 
common bugle, called by officinal 
writers, consolida media , or middle con- 
sound, was recommended as a vulnerary 
herb, both internally and externally. 
For this purpose, infusions of the leaves, 
or the expressed juice, have been ad- 
ministered; and also as mild astringents 
and corroborants in fluxes and other 
disorders. Decoctions of them have 
been commended by Riverius and others 
in phthises and internal ulcerations; 

{ but modern surgery neglects it, having 
earned by experience the inefficacy of 
[ vulneraries in general.] Malouin re- 
commends a gargarism of the root in 
the angina The roots appear to be 
considerably astringent, both by their 
taste and by their striking a black colour 
with solution of chalybeate vitrol. This 
is so common wild, that it is seldom 
admitted into gardens. 

[6. Ajuga decumbens (Japonese 
ajuga). Decumbent and villous ; leaves 
obovate and toothed; with flowers in 
whirls , small and blue. — It is classed by 
Loureiro as a variety of A. reptans , 
and may be increased and treated in the 
same manner as the orientalis. 

7. Ajuoa iva (musky ajuga). FI. 
Grceca. 525. Leaves linear , toothed 
forwards; flowers axillary solitary . — 
A native of the south of Europe. Pro- 
pagated by seed which should be sown 
m a mixture of sand and loam. In- 
troduced, 1759. 

8. Ajuga furcata. Leaves stalked ', 
subcordate , ovate , acuminate , acutely c re- 
nal e y hairy ; thyrses axillaty stalked . — 
This is an ornamental species ; a native 
of Nepal ; requires the protection of a 
frame. Introduced in 1824. 

9. Ajuga ChamjEPitys (ground pine 
ajuga). Eng. Bot. 77- Leaves trifid , 
linear , entire ; flowers axillaiy, shorter 
than leaf ; stem diffuse. — It grows in 
sandy fallow fields in Cambridgeshire 
and Kent ; is annual, and flowers in 
April and May. The leaves of ground 
pine are moderately bitter, and of a 
resinous smell, approaching in this 
respect, as well as in their external 
form, to those of the pine-tree. Their 
virtues are extracted both by water and 
spirit, but most perfectly by the latter, 
tne aqueous tincture is yellowish, and 
the spirituous green. The watery ex- 
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tract is bitter and austere ; the spiri- 
tuous is slightly sweetish and warm. 
The oil collected by distilling large 
quantities of the herb approaches m 
quality to that of turpentine. The leaves 
are recommended as aperients, and cor- 
roborants of the nervous system ; and 
are said to be particularly serviceable 
in female obstructions, paralytic disor- 
ders, and when continued for a long 
time, in rheumatic, ischiadic, and gouty 
pains. It was denominated by some of 
the ancient botanists yua arthritica , 
from its use in arthritic pains. It has 
been recommended by foreign writers 
in slow fevers, asthma, and apoplectic 
seizures ; and also in infarctions of the 
viscera and jaundice ; and externally 
for cleansing and consolidating ulcers, 
as well as for an antidote to the cancer. 
But its medical reputation has, in later 
times, considerably declined. The co- 
rolla of this species differs in structure 
from the genuine species of Teucrium ; 

i in which genus it nad been placed by 
jinnflBus) for the upper lip, instead of 
being deeply divided and divaricated, 
with the stamina projecting between its 
lobes, is very short and notched, exactly 
as it ought to be in Ajuga , to which 
genus, called by him Bugutu, it is there- 
fore referred by Haller. Owing no im- 
plicit obedience to any system or laws 
out those of truth and nature, as far as 
they are discernible, we adopt his alter- 
ation, because we think it a good one. 
It must be acknowledged inaeed that 
the habit of chamcepitys is unlike the 
ajugas of Linnaeus; but his Teucrium 
iva, which belongs to the same genus, 
is the connecting link between them, 
by its pubescence and the denticulation 
of its leaves approaching ajuga alpina , 
which is moreover a better aromatic 
plant. 

Alangium (so named by Lamarke, 
from a slight alteration of one of its 
Malabar names, Alangi ). 

Class 13, 1. Polyandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Myrtacew. 

The characters are — Calyx 6-10 
toothed , superior. Petals 6-10 linear. 
Berry coated 1-3 seeded. 

1. Alangium decapetalum (sage- 
leaved alangium. Rhee. Mai. 4 t 1/). 
Petals 10, branches spiny , leaves oblong , 
lanceolate. — A tree tnirty feet in height, 
native of Malabar ; grows on rocky 
mountains. It is called Alangi by the 
natives. The pulp of its fruit has a 


grateful, sweet taste; its flowers are 
white, and they have a pleasant smcD. 
Introduced in 1779. 

2. Alangium hexapbtalum (six- 
petal ed alangium). Rheed. Mai. 4 1 26. 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate , acuminated . — 
This species is also a tree thirty feet in 
height, a native of Malabar, growing 
amongst rocks, where it is called by the 
inhabitants kara angolam and namidon. 
The berry, or drupe, is covered with a 
purple tomentose coriaceous rind. The 
pulp is red, juicy, and clammy, with 
rather an acid taste. The not is ooe- 
seeded. Introduced in 1822. 

Sweet observes, that “ Alangium 
thrives well in a mixture of loam and 
peat, or light sandy loam. Cuttings 
root in sand plunged under a hand-glass 
in moist heat”] 

Albuca (this name is taken from 
Pliny, and is derived from albus , white). 

Class 6, 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. of Lilia , or Liliaceee. Cora, 
nartce, Lin. Asphodeli, Juss. 

The characters are — Sepals six; the 
inner conniving , the outer spreading, 
generally with a green stripe at thstr 
back ; style three-cornered ; seeds flat* 

I. Three stamens fertile. 

1. Albuca altissima (tall albuca). 
Jac. ic. 1. 1. 36. Inner sepals glandular 
at end inflexed; leaves subulate , chan- 
nelled, recurved. — The leaves are so 
deeply channelled as to be almost rolled 
into a cylinder ; they are two feet long, 
and almost three inches broad at the 
base. Scape a little shorter than the 
leaves, the thickness of a linger. Raceme 
two feet long and more. Peduncles 
bent down in flowering time, afterwards 
spreading and becoming finally erect; 
they are three inches in length. Bractes 
green, except at the edge, where they 
are clear white, an inch long. Flowers 
white : petals more than an inch in 
length, tne outer sharp and thickened at 
the tip, inner blunt, bent in, and having 
a twin gland, composed of two globes, 
at the end: the fertile filaments are 
waved on the edge, with the anthers 
curved inwards beneath the glands of 
the petals ,* the barren filaments are 
triangular, furrowed on the outside, a 
little longer than the others, and have 
no anthers Germ subpedicelled : style 
obversely pyramidal, the length of the 
germ, covered with glandulous scales ; 
tne angles terminate in subulate horns 
covered also with scales ; the centre is 
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elongated into a pyramidal stigma. It 
flowers in April and May, and was in- 
troduced about 1780, by Messrs. Ken- 
nedy and Lee. 

Albuca major (great albuca). Bot. 
Mag. 804. Inner sepals, glandular at 
end, indexed ; peduncles spreading ; 
leaves linear lanceolate ; flat , reflexed . — 
In this species the scape is a foot 
high, upright, roundish, very minutely 
streaked, smooth, ash-coloured, with a 
glaucous bloom on it. Leaves sharp, 
smooth, streaked, a foot long. Bractes 
sheath-form, lanceolate, concave, with 
a long lipear-subulate tip, red, nerved, 
smooth, straight, solitary, at the base 
of the peduncles. Raceme terminating, 
long, crimson, smooth ; the flowers al- 
ternate, peduncled, slightly nodding, 
fewer at bottom. Peduncles round, 
smooth, one-flowered, longer than the 
bractes, spreading. Petals linear, lon- 
gitudinally nerved, marcescent ; the 
three outer broader, a little concave, 
red, blunt at the end, bent in with a 
small marginal scale; the three inner 
narrower, upright, pale red, with a 
broad, thin, membranaceous, whitish 
rim on each side, and an ovate, mem- 
branaceous inflex scale at the tip. Fila- 
ments erect, the length of the corolla, 
linear, membranaceous, whitish, joined 
at the base, inserted into the receptacle ; 
they are alternately free, and fastened 
below by a broader base to the inner 
petals. Anthers from incumbent up- 
right ; on the loose filaments barren ; 
on the three others whitish with yellow 
pollen, linear, blunt at each end, emar- 
ginate, a little curved inwards, convex 
at the back, plano-concave in front, 
twin-furrowed. Germ fleshy, pyra- 
midal-cylindric, blunt, crimson, smooth, 
with Uiree calluses at the tip, on a short 
peduncle, ending in several small, blunt 
teeth pressed close to it. Style very 
thick, somewhat flatted, wdth two of the 
angles nearer to each other, a little at- 
tenuated at the base, pubescent, red, 
shorter than the genn. Stigma blunt, 
yellowish red, pubescent at the edge. 
Capsule oval, smooth, transversely 
nerved, compressed, with two rims 
along die back. Seeds orbiculate. 

[Mr. Miller, by mistake, made this a 
native of Canada, whereas all the spe- 
cies come from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

It is scarcely to be distinguished 
from minor but by its more robust sta- 


ture and upright growth, as also per- 
haps by a Dulb more apt to proauce 
numerous offset s, and somewhat smaller 
in proportion to the plant than that of 
minor ; it flowers in May, and was in- 
troduced about 1767, by Mr. William 
Malcolm.] 

It requires the protection of a green- 
house, and is easily cultivated, occasion- 
ally increasing itself by offsets. The 
soil in which it thrives is sandy loam ; 
and when the leaves decay it may be 
kept two or three months without 
water. 

3. Albuca minor (small albuca). 
Bot. Mag. 720. Inner sepals , glandular 
at end, inflexed ; scape erect ; flower 
nodding; leaves , linear , subulate, cha- 
nelled, smooth . — It has a round flattish 
bulb, from which arise two or three 
rush-like channelled leaves, a foot in 
length, and half an inch in breadth, and 
in July the flowers are produced : these 
grow on stems about a foot high, having 
five or six greenish yellow flowers 
growing almost in form of an umbel at 
the top: in England, these are rarely 
succeeded by seeds. After flowering, 
the leaves decay, and towards the end 
of winter spring up again. The scape 
is six inches high, and scarcely a line 
in diameter. Racemes seven inches in 
length. Peduncles an inch and a half 
long. Bracteas green, with clear white 
edges ; they are half an inch long and 
quickly wither. Flowers yellow. Style 
obversely pyramidal, the length of the 

? erm covered with glandulous scales, 
t generally flowers twice a-year, the 
first time in March or April, and again 
in July or August. Found by Thunberg, 
at the Cape, growing in company with 
A . major , in sandy wastes, near Sal- 
danha Bay. Introduced, 1768. 

If the roots of this sort are kept in 
pots, filled with light earth, ana are 
sheltered under a hot-bed frame in 
winter, they will thrive, and produce 
flowers. It may be increased by off- 
sets, which occasionally grow out of 
the bulb, and requires the green-house 
throughout the year, observing to give 
it little or no water during the season in 
which it is in a dormant state. The 
soil should be sandy peat. 

[4. Albuca flaccida (flaccid albuca). 
Jac. ic. 2. 144. Inner sepals, glandular 
at end, inflexed; peduncles spreading 
at right angles; leaves lanceolate ; linear 
obliquely ten*.— This species attains to 
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the height of more than two feet, and 
roduces its yellowish white flowers in 
lay and June. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Introduced, 1791. 

5. Albuca viridiflora (green flow- 
ered albuca). Bot. Mag. 1(>56. Inner 
sepals , glandular at end , inflexed; scape 
erect, wavy ; flowers cernous; leaves li- 
near, subulate, channelled, outside hairy . 
— Flowers in June and July. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced, 
1794. 

6. Albuca coarctata (channel leaved 
albuca). Interior sepals vaulted at lip; 
leaves smooth. In this species the leaves 
are linear, subulate, deeply channelled, 
two feet long and upwards, scarcely half 
an inch wide at base. Scape a little 
shorter than the leaves, not so thick as 
a goose quill. Raceme close, half a 
foot in length. Peduncles spreading, a 
little more than an inch long. Bractes 
almost the length of the peduncle. 
Flowers yellow\ Outer petals oblong, 
thickened at the tip, above an inch m 
length ; inner oval, a little shorter than 
the outer ones. Barren filaments some- 
what shorter than the fertile ones, con- I 
vex without, channelled within : an- 
thers saggitate, effete. Style prism- 
shaped tne length of the germ ; termi- 
nated by a stigma from the angles of 
the style rounded at tip. 

It flow ers in May, and was introduced 
in 1774. 

II. Six stamens fertile. 

7. Albuca fastigiata (level topped 
albuca). Bot rep. 450. Interior se- 
pals vaulted at tip ; leaves linear, flat- 
tish, smooth ; peduncles very long, 
spreading . — The leaves are one foot 
and a half in breadth, first channelled, 
then flattish. Scape only half the length 
of the leaves, the thickness of a goose 

3 uill. Raceme fastigiate, the length of 
le scape. Peduncles in flowering-time, 
spreading, afterwards upright three or 
four inches in length. Bractes mem- 
branaceous, watery, white, rufescent on 
the back, half an inch long. Flowers 
white. Outer petals linear oblong, 
thickened at the tip, not an inch m 
length ; inner oval, oblong a little shorter 
than the outer ones. AQ the filaments 
fertile, three alternately somewhat 
shorter, convex without, channelled 
within. Style prism-shaped, furrowed, 
a little longer than the germ, rather 
higher than the stamens, covered with 
very short scales, especially towards the 


tip, green with yellow furrows, termi- 
nating in a stigma from the angles of 
the style, rounded at the tip. 

It flowers in May, and was introduced 
in 1774. 

8. Albuca caudata (upright flower 
albuca). Jac. ic. 2. t. 442. Inner sepal* 
glandular at end inflexed ; leaves linear 
lanceolate , convolute, upright, shorter 
than scape. — A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Flowers in Mav. intro- 
duced, 1791. 

9. Albuca aurea (golden albuca). 
Inner sepals glandular at end, inflexed ; 
leaves linear, lanceolate, flat ; peduncles 
very long, erect, spreading; flower up- 
right. — The flower of this species is of 
a golden yellow. It grows to about two 
feet in height. A native of the Cane of 
Good Hope. Flowers in May and J une. 
Introduced, 1818. 

10. Albuca fraorans (sweet-scented 
albuca). Jac. schocn. 1. t. 81. Inner 
sepals vaulted at end; leaves linear , 
lanceolate, channelled ; peduncles spread- 
ing the length of nodding flower. — The 
flow’ers of a yellow green, are produced 
in June and July. The plant is about 
a foot in height. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Introduced, 1791. 

11. Albuca setosa (bristly rooted 
albuca). Bot. Mag. 1481. Inner sepals 
glandular at end, reflexed ; leaves linear, 
lanceolate flattish ; peduncles at right an- 
gles ; flowers erect. — Leaves about a foot 
and a half long, and about half an inch 
over towards their bases, stem somewhat 
higher than these ; pedicels straight, 
about the thickness of a crow quill; 
corolla rather more than an inch long, 
yellowish with a broad green stripe 
down the middle of each segment; ger- 
mcn green ; style yellow, green at the 
angles; capsule brown, about the sue 
of a filbert. This species flowers in 
May ; the flowers possess a scent resem- 
bling that of bitter almonds, which, 
however, can only be perceived by 
smelling close to the bloom. Introduced 
by Mr. Masson in 1795, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

12. Albuca vittata (ribband al- 
buca). Bot. Mag. 1329. Scape shorter 
than leaves , few flowered; flowers nod- 
ding; fllaments 2- toothed. — The bulb of 
this species is about the size of a pi- 
geon’s egg : stem rather shorter than tne 
leaves, w r hich are about five or six inches 
long ; flowers yellow ; each petal-like 
segment intersected by a bright green 
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vertical stripe or fillet; and blooms in 
the latter end of summer. Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence it 
was introduced into this country by Mr. 
G. Hibbert, in 1802. 

13. Albuca physodes (dingy flower- 
ed albuca). Bot. Mag. b 104. Leaves 
lanceolate : raceme pyramidal before the 
leaves; filament glandular at base.— 
The root of a pinkish hue, on the out- 
side is sebtunicate, nearly solid, of a 
very close texture and firm substance, 
ovate. pyramidal. Leaves lanceolate 
oblong, appearing long after the entire 
decay of the inflorescence. Raceme ob- 
long. pyramidate. Pedicles filiform, se- 
veral times longer than the diameter of 
the corolla, horizontally patent, at right 
angles with the rachis. Filaments, about 
a third shorter than segments, eoual, 
subulate, narrowed at their base, where 
they are slightly glandular-pubescent. 
Anthers oblong. Style upright, trique- 
tral filiform, stigma a depressed point, 
glandularly pubescent. Germen pyra- 
midal ovate streaked, silicate. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The flowers 
hexapetelously parted, are of a very 
pale yellow brown colour. They are 
produced in July and August. Intro- 
duced, 1804. 

14. Albuca exuviata (adder's skin 
albuca). Bot. Mag. 87 1 . Leaves linear , 
subulate , channelled ; scape simple shorter 
than leaves ; scales of root wrinkled 
across. — The bulb growingabove ground 
is covered with scariose stiffish integu- 
ments, some of which are elongated 
into high roots; sheaths transversely 
waved or ridged; leaves few, fleshy, 
convex, channelled, narrow, attenuate; 
scape shorter than these, racemes pa- 
tent, ovate, oblong; pedicles about the 
length of the corolla; bracteas sphace- 
late; corolla entirely patent, segments 
oval, oblong ; stamens patent, subulate ; 
style subclavately filiform obtusely tri- 
quetral, longer tnan both germen and 
stamens ; stigma subcapitate, hairy ; 
seeds according to Jacquin, black, se- 
veral, membrancously winged, flat, ob- 
long, polished. 

Jacquin applied the specific name of 
exuviata, from some resemblance in the 
membraneous tunics of the bulb to the 
sloughs annually cast by snakes. 

5. Albuca Abyssinia (Abyssinian 
albuca). Inner sepals vaulted at end; 
leaves linear, channelled smooth. — Leaves j 
two or three feet high, an inch wide at 


most, narrowing gradually towards the 
tip. Sharp, channelled, quite entire, 
marked with dusky lines on both sides, 
somewhat erect. Scape erect, round, 
the thickness of a reed, somewhat glau- 
cous, from three to five feet in height, 
including the raceme. Peduncles one- 
flowered, short, scattered, supported by 
channelled, narrow, sharp, ascending, 
greenish bractes longer than the flower. 
Flowers drooping, without scent. Pe- 
tals longitudinally greenish in the mid- 
dle, whitish on the edges, yellow at the 
tip, flat on the back, concave at the end, 
and on the sides ; the three outer nar- 
rower. Filaments linear, compressed, 
a little shorter than the petals, upright, 
whitish, at the base next the germ di- 
lated and concave, above it, swelling 
out within into a green bump; they are 
all equal, pnd have large oblong, pale, 
yellow anthers. Germ pyramidal, tnree- 
sided sessile, smooth. Style filiform, 
three-sided at the base, round above, 
upright, yellowish, the length of the 
stamens. Stigma blunt, quite simple. 
Capsule ovate, three-sided, smooth, 
six-valved at the tip, upright. Seeds 
black, oblong, unequally, triangular, 
flat 

This species is a native of Abyssinia, 
and was introduced into this country in 
1818. 

16. Albuca spiralis (spiral leaved 
albuca). Inner sepals vaulted at end ; 
leaves linear , subulate , convolute at the 
end spirally twisted. — Root leaves few 
(4-6), linear, filiform, upright at bottom, 
then spiral, when the plant is more ma- 
ture, flexuose, villose, scabrous, shorter 
than the scape. This is simple, filiform, 
flexuose, noading at the top, streaked, 
villose, scabrous, of a finger’s length, 
seldom a span long after flowering, one- 
flowered, seldom two-flowered. Bracte 
lanceolate, acuminate, shorter than the 
peduncle. Three filaments without an- 
thers. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Introduced, 1705. 

17. Albuca viscosa (viscose albuca). 
Inner sepals vaulted at tip ; leaves hairy, 
glandulose. — Root leaves very many, 
linear narrowing gradually to the tip, 
where they are acuminate, very fine 

landulose, viscid, upright, scarcely 
alf a line wide, not half so long as 
the scape. This is simple, streaked, 
villose, scabious, flexuose, erect, a foot 
high. Flowers in racemes, several, 
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somewhat drooping. Bracte at the 
base of the peduncle, lanceolate, acu- 
minate, concave membraneous on the 
edge. Peduncles very glandulose, droop- 
ing, longer than the bracte. Anthers 
fertile. It flowers in May and June; 
and was introduced (from the Cape, of 
which it is a native) about 1779, by 
John Fothergill, M. D. 

Sweet observes, this genus “ consists 
of several species, which thrive very 
well in a fight sandy loam, mixed 
with decayed leaves or light vegetable 
mould. They are increased by suckers 
from the old bulbs ; or leaves taken off 
with a scale from the bulk, will produce 
young plants.” 

Alburnum, the white soft substance 
that lies between the inner bark and the 
wood of trees, composed of layers of 
the former, which have not attained the 
solidity of the latter. In this state 
dealers in timber call it the sap. From 
its colour and comparative softness, it 
has been 6tyled by some writers the fat 
of trees, adeps aroorum. 

The alburnum is found in largest 
quantities in trees that are vigorous ; 
though in such as languish, or are 
sickly, there is a great number of beds. 
In an oak six inches in diameter this 
substance is nearly equal in bulk to the 
wood. In a trunk, one and a half feet 
diameter, as one to four and a half, &c. 
but these proportions vary according to 
the health and constitution of the 
trees. 

This alburnum, according to the ob- 
servation of Mr. Knight, appears to be 
generated by the action of the cortical 
vessels, and performs important func- 
tions in the vegetable economy. The 
experiments of Duhamel generally con- 
firm this opinion. Different kinds of 
wood exhibit considerable variety as to 
hardness, as well as to thickness; in 
many trees indeed one side of the layers 
is so much broader than the other, that 
the medulla or pith is not placed in the 
common centre of the root. The tenacity 
of the wood is owing to innumerable 
vessels, which pass from one part to 
another: in general they have a longi- 
tudinal direction. These vessels per- 
form several functions. The cellular 
substance binds the whole firmly toge- 
ther. The colour of the wood differs 
very considerably in different plants : 
this we have strikingly illustrated in 
two obvious examples, the oak and the 


ebony ; in the former of these it is 
brown, in the latter black. 

It is the general opinion that each of 
these concentric layers is the productiM 
of one year ; and this opinion demed 
much weight from the authority of 
Linnaeus. It is supposed that the hard 
exterior layer is formed by the c<dd of 
winter ; so far, indeed, has this opinioa 
been carried as to produce assertion* 
that the date of particularly sew 
winters may be ascertained by the par- 
ticular hardness of the layers formed 
during them : some have gone still 
farther, and add that the northern side 
of a tree may be known by the sum? 
means. Duhamel, Mirbel, and Gtnr* 
din contend against this doctrine. The 
former states that a tree will sometime! 
not form a single layer for a whole year, 
whilst at other times it will form a ray 
considerable number. Dr. Smith does 
not consider the facts adduced by the 
French physiologists sufficiently strong 
to subvert the whole of the ancient 
opinion, and he adduces the uniform 
appearance of the w f ood of tropical 
trees, and of evergreens in support of 
it. At the same time he readily admits, 
that Duhamel has most completely ex- 
ploded the belief of the influence oU 
northern aspect already mentioned* 
The occasional deviations from an uni- 
form thickness may be accounted for 
by supposing the organs of the thickest 
side to he more perfect than the others. 
This is probably the cause ; but it must 
be admitted to be a mere hypothec*. 

The manner in which this substance 
is formed has long been a fertile source 
of contention amongst physiologic^ 
Grew and Malpighi supposed it to be 
formed from the bark, and Dr. Smith 
adopts this opinion. Hales suppose 
that a new external layer was annually 
formed by the wood itself. Lranieus 
taught that the pith secreted annuau) 
a new internal layer. Mirbel has givfj* 
some amusing. observations on it w 
hamel ascertained, by making an ihf* 
sion into the bark of a tree, and 
introducing pieces of tin-foil "V’ 

that after some years the new wood 
exterior to the tin-foil. Dr. Smith 
seen the original specimens ^ 

seum at Pans. , t 

Dr. Smith records another 
made by Dr. John Hope, the 
feasor of botany in the Dnive^y 
Edinburgh, which decidedly lupp 0 " 
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those of Duhamel. We shall give the 
account in Dr. Smith’s own words: 
“ The bark of a willow tree three or 
four years old was carefully cut through 
longitudinally on one side for the length 
of several inches, so that it might be 
slipped aside from the wood m the 
form of a hollow cylinder, the two ends 
being undisturbed! The edges of the 
bark were then united as carefully as 
possible, the wood covered up from the 
air, and the whole bound up to secure it 
from external injury. After a few years 
the branch was cut through transversely. 
The cylinder of bark was found lined 
with layers of new wood, whose number 
added to those in the wood from which 
it had been stripped, made up the 
number of rings m the branch above 
and below the experiment.” 

The result of all the experiments 
made by Duhamel confirm the facts 
stated. The exception which he gives 
of the bark being produced by the wood 
is solitary, and in some respects objec- 
tionable. The following is the experi- 
ment alluded to : on taking off the bark 
of a cherry stock he observed a number 
of small gelatinous points on the sur- 
face of the wood, which were followed 
by a new bark and by a layer of new 
wood; whence Mirbel concludes that 
the latter is actually derived from the 
alburnum and wood, which first pro- 
duces the ambium of Duhamel, or the 
gelatinous matter already noticed ; so 
mat there is a regular circle of opera- 
tions, the first of which it is not easy to 
determine. Perhaps the safest conclu- 
sion that can be deduced will be, that 
under certain circumstances, the nature 
of which is completely concealed from 
us, the wood does form bark. It still 
remains to be decided, whether or not 
this is the ordinary process of nature : 
we confess that it does not appear to us 
to be so. 

The alburnum is frequently gnawed 
in pieces by insects, which lodge in the 
substance, and are nourished from it. 

Alcea (from ax**, robur; on account 
of its supposed medicinal strength in 
curing the dysentery, &c., for wnich it 
was formerly held in great repute). 
Malva. Toumef. 

Class 16, 7. Monadelphia Polyan- 
dria. Nat Ord. Columniferce Malvace < b, 
Juss. 

The characters are — that the calyx is 
double, each one-leaf ed; the outer cut 


half-way into six parts , permanent and 
very spreading ; the inner cut half-way 
into Jive parts , larger and permanent; 
the corolla consists of five, obcordate , 
emarginate , spreading petals, coalescing 
at their bases; the stamttia are filaments 
uniting into a sort of five-angled cylinder 
at bottom, loose at top , and inserted into 
the corolla; the anthers almost kidney- 
shaped ; the pistillum has a germ orbi- 
culate , style cylindric, short, stigmas 
about twenty , setaceous , of the length of 
the style ; the pericarpium is composed 
of many jointed arils, in a ring round 
a columnar flatted receptacle, parting 
and opening on the inside; the seed is 
one, fiat, kidney shaped in each aril. 
— Scnreber and Jussieu join this genus 
to Althaea. 

1. Alcea rosea (common hollyhock). 
Cav. Dis. 2 t. 28, f. 1. Stem upright , 
hairy; leaves cordate 5-7 angled; ere - 
note rugose ; flowers axillary sessile . — 
The cultivation of this magnificent 
eastern plant is of great antiquity in 
this country. Its noble size, majestic 
height, and splendid flowers, could not 
fail to attract the attention of our earliest 
collectors of exotic plants ; and although 
we cannot state the time when the 
hollyhock was first brought to this 
country, it was certainly much earlier 
than the date mentioned in the Hortus 
Kewensis, or any other modem work 
on plants that we have been able to 
consult. Dr. Turner speaks of it as 
a familiar plant in his work, dated 
24th of June, 1564; and Gerard, in 1597» 
observes, that it was then sown in 
gardens almost everywhere. 

The derivation of the English name 
of this flower may be traced to the 
Saxon language, the old name of holy- 
oak being the same as holihec. Mor- 
timer retains the old name of holyocks 
for these plants in his work on hus- 
bandry, as late as the year 1 707, wherein 
he says, “ Holyocks far exceed poppies 
for their durableness, and are very orna- 
mental.” Turner spells it holyhock, 
and Gerard, and after him, Parkinson, 
calls it hollihock. 

The French, who consider this plant 
as a native of Syria, call it by several 
different names, as, rose trimiire , rose 
d, outre mer, rose de mer, rose de Damns. 

In floral language, the hollyhock is 
figured as the symbol of fecundity, and 
its extreme fruitfulness seems to justify 
the device. 
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These plants grow naturally in various they should each have a separate stake, 
eastern parts of the globe. It is com- for when several are pressed -together, 
mon in China, from whence the seeds the flowers have not room to display 
of the tall as well as the dwarf holly- their beauty, and they take a stiff and 
hock have been frequently received, unnatural appearance instead of that 
Pliny speaks of this flower in the fourth careless freedom which constitutes the 
chapter of his twenty-first book, where beauty of all plants, 
he describes it a8 a rose growing On « Yet in this wild disorder, art prwtfw. 
stalks, like mallow. A late traveller in Designs, corrects, and regulates the »We, 

Africa says, the hollyhock is also a Herself the while unseen.” 

native of the Marootzee country, where The hollyhock may be planted so as to 
he found it growing wild among the ornament the bounds of gardens, by 
rocks around Kurreechane ; but these forming clumps at the angles and at 
appear to have been only of a yellow irregular distances near the fence, so 
colour. that they do not form a straight line, 

We have but few flowers that contri- for such an arrangement would only 
bute more to the embellishment of large make the limits oi the ground more 
gardens than the hollyhock, although conspicuous. For small gardens, or 
tne hardy nature of hollyhocks, and where the situation is much exposed 
their easy propagation, have rendered to the winds, the dwarf hollyhock is 
them so common that they are much the most desirable, and when some of 
less regarded by the generality of these are planted in front of the taller 
florists than they deserve, since this kind, it adds considerably to the beauty 
yields to no flower for the grandeur and of the group. When the children of 
beauty of its appearance, as w*ell as the the lower classes of society are become 
great variety of its colours, which em- more civilized, and their parents suffi- 
braces all tfie shades of the rose, from ciently enlightened to instruct them in 
the palest blush to the deepest carmine, their duty, so that their amusement 
and from a pure white ; the yellows are may not consist in idly destroying what 
equally numerous until they reach to cannot l>enefit them, but materially 
the richest orange, from winch the injures their more polished neighbours, 
colour is carried on to a dark chestnut the hollyhock will be planted in the 
Others are dyed of a pale reddish purple hedges of our fields, ana the whole ap- 
running up to a black. pearance of the country be much im- 

The tall hollyhock is not adapted for proved by relieving the uniformity of 
the small parterre, its aspiring height the generality of fences, and consider 
befits it for a nobler situation, and it ably benefit would at the same time be 
rises with a degree of dignity from received by those cottagers who hare 
amongst clumps of flowering shrubs the prudence to give attention to the 
that is not excelled by any plant what- hive, since the late season at which 
ever. But to give full effect to this the hollyhock flowers, gives the bee a 
flower they should be planted in clumps second season for collecting its sweets; 
of from five to ten plants according to and when a wet or cold summer has 
the size of the grounds, and each of impoverished the hive, or brought sick- 
thesc clumps should be formed of one ness into the sw arming community, 
colour, contriving to have a clump of these autumnal flowers will afford ^ 
the darkest coloured flowers between relief, and* give the bees strength to 
two plantations of the paler colours. endure the winter, which is also con* 
\Vnere the grounds are very exten- siderahly shortened to them by the aid 
give, clumps of mixed varieties may be these flowers give, to enable them to 
admitted, DUt these never tell so well subsist without fallingon their store, at 
in the perspective as a mass of a single too early a season. The hollyhock 
colour. It considerably adds to the also likely to hold a higher rank in 
beauty of those plants when they are rural economy than that of feeding bees, 
so placed as to appear emerging from For some years past it has been known 
among dwarf shrubs, where the lower that a good strong cloth may be made 
part of the stalks are obscured. They from tne fibrous bark of the flower- 
must not be planted too near each other, stalks of this plant; and in the year 
as every stem of flowers should be seen 1821, about 280 acres of land, near 
distinct, and when they require support, Flint, in Wales, were planted with the 
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common hollyhock, with the view of 
converting the fibres of this plant into 
threads similar to that of hemp or flax. 
In the process of manufacture it was dis- 
covered that the plant yields a fine blue 
dye, equal in beauty and permanence to 
the best indigo; this important discovery 
cannot fail of rendering beneficial con- 
sequences, both in a commercial and 
agricultural point of view. 

2. Alcea sinensis (China holly- 
hock). Cav. dise. 2. t, 29. f. 3. under 
Altheea. Stem straight and smooth 
below ramose . Leaves cordate , rough , 
crenate, angular . A native of China, 
differing from A. rosea in the plant being 
annual, dwarfer, and the flower a little 
larger. The flowers are rose coloured. 
Flowers in July. Introduced 1818. 

£3. Alcea pallida (pale flowered 
hollyhock). Stem erect , hispid ; leaves 
roundish , cordate ; petals two-lobed. 
A plant four to six feet in height, with 
whitish-purple flowers, flowering in J uly 
and August. A native of Hungary. 
Introduced 1805. 

4. Alcea flbxcosa (flexuons-stemmed 
or Seringapatam hollyhock). Bot. mag. 
t. 892, under Altha*a. Stem somewhat 
jUxuems , hispid; flowers axillary , so- 
litary ; leaves cordate , somewhat 7-lobed, 
obtuse , on long foot stalks. This species 
was raised from seeds sent by Lady 
Gwillimfrom Madras, under the name of 
Seringapatam Hollyhock. The flowers 
of all that have hitherto been raised, 
have proved single, and of a scarlet 
colour ; the stem is about tw r o feet high, 
somew'hat ziz-zag from leaf to leaf, beset 
with rigid patent hairs, the petioles 
long and hairy, the leaves, 3, 5, and, 7- 
lobed, crenate, villous; inner calyx 
frequently six-cleft as well as the outer ; 
capsules hispid. A native of the East 
Indies ; flowering from June to August. 
Introduced 1803. 

5. Alcea acaulis (stemless holly- 
hock). Cav. diss. 2. t. 27. f. 3. Stem 
thick and very short; leaves cordate , 
rotundo-lobate ; flowers spicate pedicels 
one flowered, shorter than the petiole; 
petals bearded at the base. This species 
is about six inches in height, with pale 
yellow flowers. A native of Syria, 
Flowers in June and July. Introduced 
1680. 

6. Alcea coromandeliana (coro- 
ntaudel hollyhock). Stem erect ; leaves 
*ubdriangutar crenate d , obtuse , five- 
nerved 3- tobed : flowers solitary — .Grows 


from two to three feet in height; flow- 
ers flesh-coloured. A native of Pondi- 
cherry, East Indies.] 

7. Alcea Ficifolia (fig-leaved hol- 
lyhock). Cav. diss. 2. p. 92 1. 28. f. 2. 
Stem erect pilose ; leaves palmate , lobes 
oblong , obtuse , irregularly toothed. A 
distinct species from the rosea ; the 
difference in the form of their leaves 
always continuing. The leaves of the 
rosea are roundish and cut at their 
extremity into angles ; whereas those of 
the ficifolia are deeply cut into six or 
seven segments, so as to resemble a 
hand. (Both these sorts were cultivated 
by Gerard, in 1597). The flowers are 
large, single or double ; generally 
yellow or orange coloured, in terminal 
spikes. It attains to the height of six 
feet. Flowering from J une to August. 

S I. Alcea leucantha (w T hite-flowered 
yhock). Lindl. in hort. trans. 7. 
p. 251. under Althee nudiflora. Leaves 
roundish , cordate, five-angled or three- 
lobed eremite, roughly pilose; stem 
petioles , and peduncles hispid; flowers 
twin white; petals cuneate emarginate. 
A biennial, with a stem four feet high, 

1 and the habit of the common hollyhock. 

This plant is remarkable foritshis- 
pidity, which is caused by an infinite 
number of fascicled stiff brittle hairs, 
and for the want of leaves or bracteie 
under the flowers. It differs from A. 
pallida in these particulars and in its 
leaves not being soft but extremely 
harsh to the touch. Flowers abun- 
dantly in J uly and August. 

Raised from seeds from the Altai 
mountains, presented to the H. S. by 
Dr. Fischer, in 1824. It is quite hardy. 

2. Alcea caribbjea (Caribbean or 
West Indian hollyhock). Bot. Mag. t. 
1916. Stem straight, hispid; leaves 
roundish , lobed, crenate, serrated ; flow- 
ers solitary , almost sessile ; petals with 
bearded claws, stigmas diffuse. In 
many respects this plant much resembles 
the A. rosea, but seems to differ besides 
in diminished stature ; in the more uni- 
form rounded lobes of the leaf more 
neatly sawed at the edge ? in the flowers 
being always solitary, which, in the 
latter, grows mostly tw o or more from 
the same axil ; in the bearded claws of 
the petals ; and, perhaps, in the four-cleft 
palmate stipules. The flowers are 
rose-coloured, with a yellow base. It 
flowers in March,"] and April; and 
is generally about three feet in height. 
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Introduced. 1816. It requires to be 
kept in the stove, and seems remark- 
ably impatient of cold. Propagated 
by seeds. 

10. Alcka Africana (African hol- 
lyhock). Lour, fl. coch. p. 421. Stem 
shrubby, hispid; leaves three-lobed , 
crenated; flowers solitary , axillary, 
stalked. A shrub four feet high, with 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the Eastern 
coast of Africa.] 

The species of this genus are propa- 
gated by seeds, which, as has been 
already observed, should be carefully 
saved from those plants whose flowers 
are of the best colours. If these are 
preserved in their covers until spring, 
the seeds will be better, provided they 
are gathered very dry, and care be taken 
that no damp comes to them in winter, 
which will cause their covers to be 
mouldy and thereby spoil the seeds. 

The seeds should be sown on a bed 
of light earth, about the middle of April, 
and must be covered about half an inch 
deep : some persons sow them in shal- 
low drills, and others scatter the seeds 
thinly over the whole bed. When they 
are sown in the former method, the 
plants generally come up thick, and will 
require to be transplanted sooner than 
those which are sown in the latter. 
By the first, the seeds may be more 
equally covered, and kept clean with 
less trouble, because the ground between 
the drills may be hoed. When the 
plants have put out six or eight leaves, 
they should be transplanted into nur- 
sery-beds, at a foot distance from each 
other, observing to water them until they 
have taken good root ; after which they 
will require no farther care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds till October, 
when they should be transplanted where 
they are to remain. 

Some persons let their plants remain 
a year longer in the nursery-beds to see 
their flowers, before they remove them 
to the flower-garden ; but when this is 
intended, the plants should be planted 
at a greater distance in the nursery-beds, 
otherwise they will not have room to 
grow. However, I have always chosen 
to remove my plants the first autumn, 
for young plants more surely grow, than 
those which are older ; and ii the seeds 
are carefully saved, there will not be 
One in ten of the plants come of bad co- 
lours. The stove species are propagated 
in the same manner as the hardy species. 


Alchemilla, (named as Lamuras 
asserts, from its supposed alchymical 
purposes ; but, as others maintain, from 
its Arabic appellation Alkewtflyeh.) 

Class 4, 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Nat. ord. Senticosee Hosacetelm 
SanguisorbetD, Lind. 

The characters are : Calyx S-clefl, 
the alternate segments smallest , style 
from the base of the ovary . Seed 1 
naked , covered with the calyx. 

1. Alchemilla vulgaris (common 
lady’s mantle). Eng. Bot. 597* Lems 
r uniform, plaited , serrated , stem, and 
petiole smoothish, flowers dichotomous 
corymbose . 

It grows naturally in high pastures in 
several parts of England, but it is not 
very common near London : the roots 
are composed of many thick fibres, 
which spread greatly when they are in a 
proper soil ; the leaves rise immediately 
from the root sustained by long petioles; 
they are roundish, and divided into 
seven or eight lobes, scalloped roondthe 
edges, somewhat like the ladies scal- 
loped Mantles, from whence it had its 
name. The flower-stems arise between 
the leaves about a foot high, which 
divide into many branches, and have at 
each joint one small leaf, shaped like 
those below ; the flowers are composed 
of an herbaceous calyx, without any 
corolla, so that the only beauty of this 
plant is in the leaves, which are used in 
medicine, and are esteemed to be vul- 
nerary, drying and binding, and are of 
great force to stop inward bleeding. 

[The whole plant is astringent. In the 
province ofSmolandia in Gothland, they 
make a tincture of the leaves, and give 
it in spasmodic or convulsive diseases- 
In an epidemic complaint of this kind, 
which occurred in 1754, it was found of 
great use. Before this period, the 
infusions, tincture, and extract of it had 
been found effectual in milder cases of 
a similar kind. The root is more 
austere than the herb, and the virtu# 
are communicated alike, to water and 
spirits of wine. 

Horses, sheep, and goats eat it 
Cows are said not to be fend of it; f et 
Haller informs us that the astonishing 
richness of the milk in the /am 011 * 
dairies of the Alps, described by Scheu* 
chzer, is attributed altogether to the 
plenty of this plant, and that of the 
ribwort 

The variety 0, is much smaller, the 
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leaves are much whiter, and appear 
silky ; the flower stems do not branch 
out so much, nor are the flowers pro- 
duced in so large clusters ; their calyx 
is broader, and the segments more 
obtuse. (Besides this, the species varies 
much in size, being abundantly larger 
in a moist soil, and in gardens, than on 
its native dry hills and mountains. Dr. 
Withering mentions another variety 
with a white calyx.) 

“ Of all our natives/’ says Mr. Abbot, 
with an amiable degree of enthusiasm, 
“ this is the most elegant plant.” Va- 
rious circumstances often combine to 
attach a botanist to some particular 
favourite and give it for him almost 
an exclusive charm. Haller was ena- 
moured with Abrantia Major ; Linnccus 
with Trientalis europoea and Melans- 
pyrum nemorosum ; and Sir I. E. Smith, 
ofGeum rivale. 

2. Alchemilla capensis (cape lady’s 
mantle). Leaves reniform, somewhat 
lobed, repandly crenated , hairy. We 
are informed by Thunberg, that this 
species is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the sides of hills and moun- 
tains, where it is about six inches 
high. 

3. Alchemilla pubescens (pub- 
escent lady’s mantle). Horb. ber 2. t. 
79. Leaves reniform, 7 -lobed toothed \ 
silky beneath , corymbs terminal. A na- 
tive amongrocks on the higher Caucasus. 
It flowers in June or July, and w as intro- 
duced in 1813. 

4. Alchemilla Montana (mountain 
lady’s mantle). Mill.ic.t.18. Leaves 
reniform Globed beneath , with the stem 
and petioles silky . Flowers fastigiate, 
clustered sessile. Native of Europe, 
found in mountain pastures; flowering 
in June and July. It has also been 
met with in Scotland, on the Seedlaw 
hills, Angus-shire. 

5. Alchemilla alpina (alpine lady’s 
mantle). Eng. hot. t. 244. Leaves di- 
gitate; leaflets 5-7 lanceolate; cuneated 
obtuse , serrated at the apex , with the 
serratures adpressed, clothed with white 
satiny down beneath . Most rocky moun- 
tains in the Alpine parts of England and 
Scotland produce this elegant little 
plant ; ana in proportion to the barren- 
ness and openness of its situation, is the 
rich silvery satin of the back of its 
leaves more dense and splendid. It is 
most conspicuous when agitated by the 
wind; for the flower, though they 


artake externally of the same silvery 
ue, are small and inconsiderable. 

The satiny under side of the leaves 
of this and the following species has 
given rise to the generic English name 
of Lady’s Mantle. 

It is also a native of Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Alps, and other cold parts of 
Europe, npon moist boggy places ; and 
is admitted into gardens for the sake of 
its elegance. It is perennial, and 
flow ers in July. 

6. Alchemilla sericea (silky lady’s 
mantle). Leaves digitate in sevens 
lanceolate acute from the middle to the 
end, deeply serrated; silky beneath , 
This species is a native of the Caucasus, 
and is much larger in every part than 
A. Alpina. It flowers in June and July; 
introduced 1813. 

7. Alchemilla pentapiiylla (five- 
leafletted lady’s mantle). Bocc. Mus. 1. 
t. 1. Leaves three together; leaflets 
ciliated , multifid; smooth stems. Grows 
naturally on the high Alps, as Gothard, 
Furca, Speluga, Pilat, &c. and is only to 
be found in some few curious botanic 
gardens in this country. Cultivated by 
Mr. Miller, 1748. 

8. Alchemilla nivalis (snow r lady’s 
mantle). Leaves stem clasping ; sheath- 
ing, multifid; clothed with silky hairs 
on the outside. A tufted plant, native of 
the province of Popagan, on the snowy 
top of mount Paramo de Puraca. 

9. Alchemilla sibbaldiafolia (sib- 
baldia-leaved lady’s mantle). Kunth 
nov. gen. amer. 6. p. 226. t. 561 . Leaves 
deeply 3-parted ; clothed with adpres - 
sedpubescence beneath; segments deeply 
serrated , lateral ones bifid; flowers 
conglomerate , diandrous and usually 
digynous. A plant six inches high, 
native between Mexico and Iolucco, . 
near Tiancpiillo, and on mount Orizba ; 
flowering m J ulv. Introduced 1 823. 

10. Alchemilla rupestris (rock la- 
dy’s mantle). Kunth nov. gen. amer. 6. 
p. 224. Leaves profoundly 3-parted ; 
clothed with silky pili beneath; seg- 
ments deeply serrated; flowers some- 
what corymbose , diandrous , and trigy - 
nous ; stipules entire. A creeping plant 
found on the burning mountain Kuca- 
Pichincha, near Quito, S. America. 

11. Alchemilla tripartita (triparr 
tite-leaved lady’s mantle). RuizetPa- 
vonfl. per. 1 . p. 68. Hairy , stem * creep- 
ing filiform; dichotomously branched , 
leafy above; leaves deeply 3-parted ; 
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segments cuneiform , 3-5 cleft ; stipulas 
unequally bifid. A plant three inches 
hign, native of Pern, on the cold tops of 
mountains ; in spring. 

12. Alchemilla aphanoides (aphan- 
es-like lady’s mantle). Leaves many- 
parted; stem erect. This is a small 
plant, about the size of Parsley Piert, or 
A. arvensis , and much resembling it in 
the leaves ; it is also annual like that ; but 
has the eight-cleft calyx of this genus. 
The stems are a little branched, round, 
and pubescent. The root-leaves petio- 
late, the others stem-clasping. Race- 
mes terminating, subvcrticillate. Found 
In New Granada, by Mutix. 

13. Alchemilla’ pectinata (Pccti- 
nate-lcaved lady’s mantle). Kunth n. 
g. amcr. 6, p. 226. Leaves roundish - 
reniform, 9-1 1 lobedpectinately serrated, 
clothed tcith silvery silky down beneath ; 
radical leaves many lobed , on long peti- 
oles stipules, 3 -b-cleft ; flowers 8-10- 
cleft ; diandrous usually pentagt/nous. 
A plant three inches high, native of 
Mexico, near Salapas San Andres, and 
Cruz Blanca. 

14. Alchemilla pinnata (Pinnate- 
leaved lady’s mantle). Ruiz et Pavon- 
fl. per. l.p. 69. Leaves pinnate, leaf- 
lets bifid or trifid; stems branched, 
sarmentose creeping ; flowers diandrous 
digynous. A native of Peru, on the 
hign cold humid mountains of Tamea 
and Panathuara. 

15. Alchemilla arvensis (com 
parsley piert). Scop. cam. 1. p. 115. 
Eng. hot. 1011. Stems many, slender, 
leafy, four inches long, round; leaves 
roundish , three-parted, deeply lacinate, 
the lower ones petiolate the upper ones 
sessile , hoary beneath ; flowers herbace- 
ous , axillary ; calyx cut into eight seg- 
ments. It varies with one pistil and 
seed, and, as some botanists say, it is 
always so. According to Gcertner, it 
has only one seed in the gardens 
usually, in the wild plant constantly. 
Very frequently in fallow fields, gar- 
dens, and on heathy banks, where the 
soil is gravelly or sandy, springing up 
in autumn or during mild weather in 
the course of the winter or early months, 
and flowering all the summer. 

Parslev-piert is a strange corruption 
from the French percepierre, which 
name it acquired from its supposed 
lithonlriptic qualities. 

These species may be propagated 
by parting their roots, for which the 


best time is autumn, that their roots 
may be established before the diving 
winds of the spring come on. They 
should have a moist soil, and a shady 
situation. When they are propagated 
by seeds, they should be sown in au- 
tumn, on a shady moist border, and 
when the plants come up, they will 
require no other care but to be kept 
clean from weeds. 

[Those species that are native of Sooth 
America, should be grown in small pots, 
well drained with shreds, and filled with 
a mixture of loam and peat, and placed 
among other alpine plants. 

Alchornea (so named after Mr. 
Stainsbv Alchome, apothecary of Lon- 
don). 

Class 22, 13, Dioecia Monadelphia, 
Monadelphia Octandria, Swartz. 

The characters are Male, Calyx, 
Perianth, three or five-leaved; leaflet* 
ovate, concave , equal, coloured, decidu- 
ous ; corolla , none ; stamina, filaments 
eight , equal, scarce longer than tkt 
calyx, slightly connate at the bast. An- 
thers ovate, upright ; pistillum, « rudi- 
ment. Female, Calyx , perianth one- 
leaf ed, four or five- toothed, teeth equal, 
small; corolla, none; pistillum, gem 
twin, superior ; styles two, very long, 
filiform; stigmas simple , acute; pert- 
carpium, capsule berried, two-seeded, 
two-celled, two-valved; seeds solitary, 
large, oblong. 

Alchornea latifolia ( Swartzprodr . 
98). Male, Calyx, three-five-leaved ; co- 
rolla, none; Female, calyx, five-toothed; 
corolla, none ; style, two-parted; capsule 
berried, dicoccous. A shrub natire of 
Jamaica. 

Aldrovanda (named by Monti, m 
honour of Ulysses Aldrovandux, a 
great traveller and collector; once pre- 
fect of the botanic garden at Bologna). 

Class 5, 5. Pentandria Pentagynia* 
Nat. Ord. Droseraceae. 

The characters are Sepals and pe- 
tals, 5, not appendtculate.. Stamens * 
styles 5, filiform, very short , stigmas 
obtuse. Capsules globose , five-volved, 
one-celled , ten-seeded . 

Aldrovanda Vesiculosa (Bladdery 
Aldrovunda), Lam. 111. t. 220. ^ 
perennial, stems slender, herbaceous, 
almost simple. Leaves small, 6-9 •** 6 
whorl, approximate, wedge-shaped, bear- 
ing 5 or 6 threads, each terminated 
a bladder. Flowers solitary , 
green, deeply five-cleft, with ovate. 
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concave leaflet*. Petals ovate , dirty 
-white, scarcely larger than the calyx , 
growing between the leaflets of it, and 
converging ; stamens between the petals . 
Anthers yellow, twin ; fruit globose , the 
size of a pea. A water plant found in 
marshes Doth in Italy and India, with 
wholed leaves, bearing bladders at the 
tip, almost in the same manner as 
Utricularia, but in tufts. 

This plant requires to be grown in a 
marshy situation, or in water in a peat 
soil; when grown in water it should 
never be above 5 or 6 inches under its 
surface. It will also thrive well if 
planted in pots half filled with some 
species of sphagnum, and set in pans of 
water. 

Ale, ( eale , Sax.) a popular ferment- 
ed drink, made from malt and hops; 
and chiefly distinguished from beer, 
another potable liquor made from the 
same ingredients, oy the quantity of 
hops used therein ; which is greater in 
beer, and therefore renders tne liquor 
more bitter, and fitter for keeping. 

The art of making an infusion of com, 
and particularly of barley, similar to 
our ale, seems to have been known and 
practised in very ancient times among 
those people who lived in climates that 
did not afford grapes. It seems to have 
passed from Egypt into those western 
nations, which were settled by the co- 
lonies that migrated from the east. The 
zythum and curmi, mentioned by Taci- 
tus, as the beverage of the ancient Ger- 
mans, are supposed by Matthiolus to 
correspond to our ale and beer. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says, (lib. iv. c. 26. tom. i. 
p. 350.) that the Gauls, who lived in a 
country that produced neither grapes 
nor olives, made a strong liquor of 
barley, which they called Zythus. The 
natives of Spain, the inhabitants of 
France, and the aborigines of Britain, 
used this liquor, under the different 
appellations of cwlia and ceria in the 
first country, of cerevisia in the second, 
and of curmi in the last; all which 
names literally denote the strong water. 

After the introduction of agriculture 
into this island, ale or beer was substi- 
tuted for mead, and became the most 
general drink of all the British nations 
which practised that art, as it had been 
of all the Celtic people on the conti- 
nent. “All the several nations, (savs 
Pliny, H. N. xiv. 29. tom. i. p. 72(5.) 
who inhabit the west of Europe, have 


a liquor with which they intoxicate' 
themselves, made with com and water, 
fruge madida. The manner of making 
this liquor is somewhat different in 
Gaul, Spain and other countries, and 
it is called by many various names ; but 
its nature and properties are every 
where the same. The people of Spain, 
in particular, brew this liquor so well, 
that it will keep good for a long time. 
So exquisite is the ingenuity of man- 
kind in gratifying their vitious appe- 
tites, that they have thus invented a 
method to make water itself intoxicate.” 

The manner in which the ancient 
Britons and other Celtic nations made 
their ale, is thus described by Isidoms, 
(Orig. lib. xx. c. 2.) and Orosius, (lib. 
iv. p. 259.), cited by Henry (Hist, of 
England, vol. ii. p. 364, 8vo.); “the 
grain is steeped in water, and made to 
germinate, by which its spirits are ex- 
cited and set at liberty ; it is then dried 
and ground; after which it is infused 
in a certain quantity of water, which, 
being fermented, becomes a pleasant, 
warming, strengthening, and intoxica- 
ting liquor.” 

This ale was most commonly made 
of barlcv, but sometimes of wheat, oats, 
and millet. (Geopon. lib. vii. c. 34. p. 
203.) This liquor is of such antiquity 
in England, that wre find mention of it 
in the laws of Ina, king of Wessex. 
Ale was the favourite liquor of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as it had been 
of their ancestors, the Germans. (Taci- 
tus, de Mor. Germ. c. 23.) Before their 
conversion to Christianity, they believ- 
ed that drinking large and frequent 
draughts of ale was one of the chief 
felicities which those heroes enjoyed 
who were admitted into the hall of 
Odin. Amongst the liquors provided 
for a royal banauet, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, ale is particu- 
larly specified. 

In Scotland and Wales they had two 
kinds of ale, called common ale and 
spiced ale; and their value was thus 
ascertained by law : “ If a farmer hath 
no mead, he shall pay tw'o casks of 
spiced ale, or four casks of common ale, 
for one cask of mead.” *By this law, a 
cask of spiced ale, 9 palms long, and 
18 palms in diameter, was valued at a 
sum of money equal in effect to 71. 10*. 
of our present money ; and a cask of 
common ale, of the same dimensions, at 
a sum equal to 31. 15*. Hence it ap- 
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pears, that common ale was at that 
period an article of luxury, among the 
Welsh, and that it could only be ob- 
tained by the great and opulent. Wine 
at this time seems to have been un- 
known even to the kings of W ales, as 
it is not mentioned in their laws; 
though Giraldus Cambrensis, who flou- 
rished a century after the conquest, 
informs us, that there was a vineyard 
in his time at Maenarper, near Pem- 
broke, in South Wales. (Henry’s llist. 
vol. iv. p. 3D3.) By a statute of 35 
Henry III., in 1272, mentioned by 
Hume (Hist. Eng. vol. ii. p. 224), a 
brewer was allowed to sell two gallons 
of ale for a penny in cities, and three 
or four gallons for the same price in 
the country. But the first assize of 
ale was fixed by the famous Stat. 51 
Henry II. 

The duties on ale and beer make a 
considerable branch of the revenue in 
England. They were first imposed in 
1643, when the excise was first esta- 
blished; again by Car. II., and have 
been continued by several subsequent 
acts of parliament. 

The saccharine matter extracted from 
the farinaceous seeds of w hich ales are 
made, and subjected to a fermentation 
analagous to that of wine, imparts to 
our ales a quantity of alcohol ; and they 
have, therefore, in general, die cordial, 
exhilarating, intoxicating, and sedative 
dualities of wine. But their effect, in 
these respects, depends partly upon the 
quantity and condition of the saccharine 
matter that is employed, and partly 
upon the management of the fermenta- 
tion to which they are subjected. Bar- 
ley is chiefly employed for the purpose 
of making ales, though it might be 
prepared from any of the cerealia ; and 
this selection is very properly made, 
because its germination is most easily 
conducted, and under its germination it 
gives out its sugar most readily, and in 
greatest quantity. Ales, made in the 
ordinary manner, w’ill be stronger or 
weaker according to the quantity of the 
saccharine matter that is used; and 
this will be greater or less according 
to the quantity of w r ell-ripened farina 
in the barley that is employed, accord- 
ing to the mode in which it is malted, 
according to the proper and complete 
extraction of the saccharine matter by 
water, and according to the dissipation 
in a greater or less degree, of a quantity 


of the superfluous water. The other 
qualities of ales, besides their strength 
or weakness, will depend upon the con- 
duct of the fermentation. As the infu- 
sion of malt or wort is not so well 
disposed to fermentation as the juices 
of fruits, it will require the addition of 
a ferment ; and afterwards the conduct 
of the fermentation wall be very much 
the same with that of wines ; at fim 
very’ active, and then slowly protracted 
for a long time : but however ale is 
managed, its fermentation is not so ca- 
pable of being rendered so complete 
and perfect as that of wine. In m ,1J t 
ales there is probably a large portion 
of unassimilated farinaceous matter, 
which of course render ales more nou- 
rishing than wines, and they are, orte- 
ris paribus , more liable to as escencr 
in the stomach than wines. 

The brewing of ale and beer of all 
kinds is conducted by the same general 
process ; the difference between them 
arising solely in the first instance, from 
the different colour of the malt em- 
ployed. 

Good ale is commonly expected to 
be of a light amber colour, brisk, and 
sw eetish, or at least not bitter to the 
taste; beer, in which w*e may include 
porter, is dark coloured, much less 
brisk, and having a bitter taste of a 
very peculiar nature. This last pecu- 
liarity in fact, seems to render porter at 
once more agreeable to the palate, and 
more nutritive to persons who take 
strong exercise ; it also renders it ca- 
pable of being longer and better kept. 

Ale is a w’ine of grain, distinguished, 
how ever, by containing a larger portion 
of mucilage and saccharine matter, and 
by the absence of super-tartarate of 
potash, a salt found in all wines ex- 
pressed from the grape. As distinct 
from porter, ale contains also its fari- 
naceous matter and saccharine muci- 
lage in a more undecomposed state, 
which gives that clammy consistency 
to tlie one, which w r e do not find in the 
other; and hence strong new ale be- 
comes muddy by a mixture of alcohol, 
w hich effects no perceptible change w 
porter. 

As produced by a common process, 
all malt liquor contains a comm<> n 
chemical alcohol or spirit. Professor 
Brande found in the best Burton al f » 
8-88 per cent, of alcohol; in g°°“ 
home-brew r ed ale, 8-30 ; in three sam- 
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pies of Burton ale, 6-25 ; in Edinburgh 
ale, 670; in six samples of London 
ale, 5-82 ; in three of Scotch, 5-75 ; in 
Dorchester ale, 5-50. The best brown 
stout, or London porter, yielded only 
6-80, according to this celebrated 
chemist. 

A fermented liquor of the ale kind 
is commonly made in America, from 
Indian corn. In the interior of Africa, 
according to Mungo Park, from the 
seed of the hollus spicatus (which 
yielded beer, says this traveller, equal 
to the best and strongest of our malt 
liquor). We have seen wheat and oat 
malts, and they have been occasionally 
tried in considerable breweries. In 
some countries in the north of Europe, 
a mixture of rye and barley is said to 
be used; but the grain which is un- 
questionably best adapted for malting 
and brewing purposes is barley ; (hor- 
deum vulgare) and its Scottish variety 
big or bear (hordeum hexasticton), its 
germination being more easily effected, 
and its farinaceous matter more abun- 
dant, and more readily convertible into 
saccharine, than that of any other seed. 

Good malt and hops are indispensa- 
ble requisites in the making of any 
kind of malt liquor. 

Of malt there are three different 
kinds, pale, brown, and amber, names 
derived from the colour, which depends 
upon the mode of drying the malt. 

Pale malt differs but little in colour 
from barley, it being dried by a very 
gentle heat, just so lar as to put a stop 
to the vegetation of the grain. 

^4mAer-coloured malt is, in all its 
properties, intermediate between pale 
and brown, and is, and assumes this 
colour from having been dried by a 
greater heat than the pale malt. 

Broum malt differs from both in 
having been exposed to a still greater 
temperature, so that the outside of the 
flower is in a measure charred. Pale, 
and amber-coloured malt not only affect 
the colour of the liquor brewed, but in 
consequence of the chemical operations 
of the heat upon the grain, during the 
process of malting, materially alter the 
quality of the beer, especially with re- 
gard to its properties of becoming fit 
for drinking, by growing fine. 

The quality of malt differs according 
as it is more or less soaked, drained, 
germinated, dried, or baked, and the 
quality of the barley from which it is 


obtained. High dried malt contains a 
less quantity of matter containing a 
vinous fluid, than the same quantity 
of pale malt. Hence the great brew- 
eries even for porter, prefer the pale 
malt of Hertfordshire, and use a patent 
burnt malt in small quantities, for co- 
louring. In brewing porter for domes- 
tic use, burnt sugar and liquorice root 
boiled, in a small quantity of the liquor 
brewed, gives the whole quantity brew- 
ed a very good porter colour. 

Hops, it is well known, are the seed 
or flower-pods of the humulus lupulus, 
or hop plant, which is cultivated in 
considerable quantities in the south of 
England, especially in Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Surrey. The very best hops 
are grown at Farnham, in Surrey, and 
the borders of Hampshire. Hops are 
also grown in Worcestershire ; but they 
have a sweet taste entirely different to 
that of the hops grown in Kent and 
Surrey. When the hops are ripe, they 
are picked by men, women, and chil- 
dren, and dned on a kiln, which is 
rather a curious process. They are 
then very closely packed, in bags or 
sacks, and sold to the public. The pe- 
culiar bitter taste of hops, and a weak 
aromatic odour, possessing sedative 
Qualities to a considerable extent, are 
tneir recommendations for brewing. A 
pillow filled with hops, has often been 
found to induce sleep, when every thing 
else has failed. If they are filled with 
alcohol in a retort, there remains behind 
a solid green-coloured oil, of a sharp 
taste, and scarcely bitter, but reminding 
us of the peculiar flavour of good ale. 
This oil is the part of the hops which 
gives them their characteristic smell, 
and beer its distinguishing flavour. It 
is apt to be dissipated by long boiling. 
It does not appear according to the 
opinion of some brewers, that the in- 
toxicating qualities of the ale are to be 
ascribed to the oil of the hop. The 
bitter principle of hops is easily ex- 
tracted by water, and in no part of na- 
ture does it exist in greater perfection. 
“ No re-agent,” says Dr. Thompson, “is 
capable of throwing it down, except 
acetate of lead.” This taste in all its 
peculiarities is communicated to the 
wort of beer and ale, and the stronger 
the liauor, the more of course it will 
bear of this valuable addition. In ma- 
king good ale, a pound of hops is re- 
quired to every bushel of malt. 
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' The whole of this valuable domestic 
and public art may be comprised under 
an attentive observation of this live-fold 
process, viz. 1, Mashing; 2, Boiling; 
3, Cooling; 4, Fermenting; 5, Cleansing. 

I. Op mashing. He grinds his malt, 
say fifty bushels, and uses a copper 
boiler, whose solid contents amount to 
382 ale gallons, being rather more than 
107,521 cubic inches, or, 62$ cubic feet. 
The boiler must be placed over brick 
work upon a furnace, and there must be 
conveniences for filling it with water, 
and for letting the water off, when suffi- 
ciently heated, into the mash tun. 

The mash tun is a wooden vessel, 
comprised of staves properly fixed by 
means of iron hoops, and generally 
placed in the middle of the brewhonse. 
It usually has a false bottom, full of 
holes, at some little height above the 
true bottom, and to be capable of mash- 
ing fifty bushels of malt, must be at 
least one third larger than the bulk of 
the malt, or capable of containing se- 
venty-five bushels. Into the boiler is 
to be put a quantity of water equal, at 
least in bulk, to that of the malt, and 
heated up to 190 or 180 deg., according 
to the judgment of the brewer, and the 
quality of the malt. But the best brew- 
ers employ the lower temperature. 
This water is then let into the mash- 
tun, and the malt, previously ground, 
to be let down into it immediately after. 
All the clots are now carefully broken, 
and mixed with the water by narrow 
wooden shovels. Great care must be 
taken to break all the clots, because the 
whole of the malt withii^ them would 
otherwise escape the action of the 
water, and be lost to the brewer. When 
the malt and water are sufficiently mix- 
ed, the mast-tun is covered and left in 
this state about three hours. The wort 
is then allowed to run into a vessel 
prepared to receive it, known by the 
name of the underback. At the same 
time the cover is taken off the mash- 
tun, and more hot w r ater put to the malt, 
the quantity always depending upon the 
strength and quality of the liquor to be 
brewed. 

The chemical constitution of wort is 
in fact threefold. 1. Saccharine mat- 
ter, which is perhaps the base or essen- 
tial constituent. 2. Starch, which is 
instantly detected by dropping in a 
solution of iodine, that produces a blue 
precipitate. 3. Mucilage, which is pre- 


cipitated in Hakes ; when the wort u 
poured into alcohol. This abound 
more in the last drawn off wort than 
the first, and readily passes into the 
acetous fermentation: consequently the 
flavour of our malt liauor is improved, 
if we take only for tne best ale, the 
wort that runs off first 

2. Boiling the w or r is an important 
art of the art of brewing. It must b: 
oiled for several hours, until it ha- 

acquired a sufficient strength, of which 
the brewer must judge, aided by the 
use of a saceharometer. 

The hops are added while the von is 
in the boiler, the quantity being pro- 
portioned to the strength of the wort, 
and the time the beer is designed to be 
kept It is sometimes called Aowwg 
the wort. The hop coagulates the ex- 
cess of mucilage and glutinous matter, 
which is extracted from the malt in 
mashing ; for if this were suffered to 
remain m solution in the beer, it would 
never become fine, but would always be 
cloudy. The boiling hardens this sub- 
stance in the same manner as the white 
of an egg acquires solidity by boiling 
This coagulation is called the brtak\*2 
or curdling of the wort. The boiling 
must therefore always continue until 
the breaking appears. Another object 
is attained by tne hop6 in the operation 
of boiling, namely, the concentration of 
the wort. Its bulk becoming reduced 
by evaporation, which merely carrirj 
off a portion of water, the original 
quantity of fermentable matter remains 
concentrated in a smaller space. 

3. The wort having been boiled down 
to the requisite strength, it is let down 
into the Coolers, or shallow floors of 
w ood, surrounded with a wooden ledge, 
and w ater-tight, placed in the most airy 
and exposed situation in the brewery ; 
to hold the whole of the w r ort,at a depth 
not exceeding three or four inches- 
The wort should be cooled as speedily 
as possible, to the temperature of the 
atmosphere; because if it were allowed 
to remain long hot, it would probably 
become sour, and thus spoil the whole 
process. Considerable art is required 
in the construction, and in the so 
placing of these coolers, that a current 
of air may pass over them. When 
wort is let out of the boiler into the 
cooler, the hops should be taken out, 
and pressed dry, as they retain a consi- 
derable quantity' of wort. 
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4 . After the wort is sufficiently cooled, 
it is let down into the Fermenting Tuns , 
or, as the brewers call them, the gyle- 
tuns, in order to be fermented ; by 
which process it is converted from the 
luscious, sweet-tasted liquor, called 
wort, to the brisk intoxicating liquor 
which constitutes ale. The gyle-tuns 
are cylindrical wooden vessels, varying 
in size according to the extent of the 
brewery. The strength of the fermen- 
tation depends upon the quantity of 
y east used. This is a frothy substance, 
of a brownish-grey colour, and bitter 
taste, formed on the surface of ale or 
wine when fermenting. If it be put 
into sacks, the moisture gradually drops 
out, and the yeast remains behind in a 
solid form, of the flavour and taste of 
cheese, but rather darker in its colour. 
Mr. Westrumb is the only chemist who 
has subjected yeast to analysis ; and 
this so far back as the year 1796. He 
obtained from 15,360 parts of fresh 


beer, 

of Potash 13 

Carbonic Acid ... 15 

Acetic Acid 10 

Malic Acid 45 

Lime 69 

Alcohol 240 

Extractive 120 

Mucilage 240 

Saccharine Matter . 315 

Gluten 480 

Water 13,595 


15,142 

Loss 218 


15,360 

A gallon of yeast is generally allowed 
to about three barrels of wort: “one 
gallon to every sixteen barrels of ale or 
porter,” says a London brewer. In 
about five or six hours after the yeast 
has been added, the fermentation begins. 
Its first appearance is a white line or 
border on the surface of the liquor, 
commencing at the sides of the tun, and 
gradually covering the surface of the 
liquor with a white scum. Fermenta- 
tion is indeed the great secret of the 
brewers art, and the true theory of it 
has occupied the attention of chemists 
ever since tbe manufacture of ale began 
to be attended to by men of science. If 
the beer is meant to be full-bodied or 
hard, the fermentation must be con- 
ducted slowly, that is, so far as is con- 


sistent with the richness of the wort ; 
if it is intended to be brisk, the fermen- 
tation is stopped the earlier. If now 
the wort were allowed to remain in the 
gyle-tun, the yeast would again mix 
with it, and the consequence would first 
be a disagreeable bitter taste, known 
among brewers by the name of yeast 
bitter . The fermentation would pro- 
ceed, though in a languid manner, and 
the ale would soon run into acidity. 
These accidents are prevented by draw- 
ing off the ale into small casks. This 
is called 

5. Cleansing. The casks are to be 
filled quite full, and left with their 
bungs open. The drawing off of the 
ale from the gyle-tun raises its tempe- 
rature, and of course checks the fer- 
mentation. Sometimes therefore the 
cleansing is practised in summer, when 
the elevation of temperature in the wort 
is at its height The ale continuing to 
ferment after it is put into casks, the 
yeast, as it comes to the surface, flows 
out at the bungs, and thus separates al- 
together from the beer. It is this sepa- 
ration that has induced brewers to 
distinguish it by the name of cleansing. 
In these casks, then, the yeast divides 
itself into two portions: the greater part 
rises up with the carbonic acid evolved, 
and flows out at the bung-hole ; while 
another portion subsides to the bottom, 
and constitutes what is called the dregs 
of the beer. It is essential to the clean- 
sing, that the casks should be always 
full, otherwise the veast will not run 
off, and the beer will not become trans- 
parent. This obj ect is accomplished in 
small breweries by a man constantly 
going round, and filling up the casks 
as they work down ; but in large brew- 
eries by mechanical contrivances, ac- 
cording to the scale of their business. 
When the fermentation has subsided, 
the beer will in general be found trans- 
parent. It is then bunged up in the 
cask, and preserved for sale or use. 

The filling up of the casks, if the 
beer works briskly, should be attended 
to every two or three hours at furthest, 
for the first fourteen or fifteen hours, 
after which the fermentation will in a 
great degree subside, and therefore less 
attention is required ; but until 'he fer- 
mentation appears to have wholly ceas- 
ed, yeast should be added according to 
the strength of the beer, the state of the 
weather, &c. This will generally be 
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in about forty or sixty hours. Well- 
fermented beer, especially that designed 
for private use, generally becomes fine 
of itself; but the various changes of 
place, &c. that attend beer brewed for 
the public, have induced the general 
use of isinglass, as a fining or assist- 
ance to the depositing of the portions 
of flacculent glutinous matter remaining 
in it. They are prepared, and will be 
seen to be perfectly innocuous. The 
pickings of book, or leaf isinglass, are 
thrown into a wooden tub, and w T hen 
the tub is about one-third full, it is 
filled up with good stale small beer, 
which soon dissolves the isinglass. It 
is then rubbed through a sieve, and all 
the hard lumps picked out, the mass is 
reduced to a proper consistence for use, 
by the further addition of a quantity of 
good sharp beer. When used for fining, 
it must be well stirred, and in the course 
of a few hours the liquor may be drawn 
off, clear and bright; one pint is the 
usual proportion to a barrel of beer, 
but sometimes two, and even three, are 
necessary. 

The age at which ale is dratik, will 
depend upon a private person’s stock, 
the size of his cellar, Are.; but more 
frequently upon his family habits, and 
the pecuniary means he chooses to 
devote to this beverage. Good mellow 
ale, soft and fine, may be had at a year 
old; and it is perhaps never better, 
than from one to two years old. Some 
persons never reckon ale to be old, 
unless it drinks a little hard, or with 
some approaches to sharpness or acid- 
ity ; but this is a false taste : old ale in | 
this sense, it has been said, is old ale 
spoiled. 

If malt liquor, of any degree of 
strength, is become flat and tartisb, as 
it is used, it should be drawn out of the 
cask into a jug, in which as many 
drachms of powdered chalk should be 
put as there are pints of liquor : thus 
a new ferment will be raised, a sprightly 
taste will be restored to the liquor, and 
its acidity will be destroyed. 

The following method for preserving 
ale from turning sour in long voyages , 
was first published by Dr. Stubbs (Phil. 
Trans. No. 27), and experience has 
evim ed its utility. To every runlet of 
five gallons, after being placed in a 
cask on ship-board not to be stirred any 
more, put in two new-laid eggs whole, 
and let them lie in it. In a fortnight or 


a little more, the egg-shells will be 
entirely dissolved, and the eggs become 
like wind-eggs enclosed only in a thin 
skin ; after this the white is preyed on, 
but the yolks are not touched or cor- 
rupted ; and by these means the ale has 
been so well preserved, that it was fonnd 
better in Jamaica than at Deal. 

Alectra (the derivation unknown). 
Class 14, 2. Didynamia Angiospermia. 

The Characters are, — Corolla bell- 
shaped filaments , bearded; capsule o- 
vate, obtuse , twin smooth, two-celled, 
two-valved, seedy , solitary , ovate. 

Alectra capexsis (Cape Alectra). 
Thun. nova. gen. 82. Root annual, item 
simple , round , striated, erect , villose , « 
| span or a foot in height . Leaves scat- 
I tered, sessile, ovate , obtuse, erect, vil- 
lose ; the lower ones smaller ; the upper 
one gradually larger. Flowers termi- 
nating in spikes, yellow , streaked with 
purple ; spike leafy , flowering by de- 
grees. This plant has the habit of 
Orobanche ; and grows black in diving. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in grassy places near rivers ; flowering 
in November and December. 

Alectryon (from allectryon, acock 
in allusion to the wing of the fruit 
having a crest like a cock’s comb). 

Class 8, 1. Octandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Sapindacetc . Sect. 2 Do- 
doncecete. 

The Characters are, — Berry coria- 
ceous, globose, with a crest on one side, 
one-celled, one-seeded, seed erect , girded 
by an incomplete aril at the base ; em- 
bryo spirally convolute . 

1. Alectryon excelsum (Tall Alec- 
tryon). Fruit with a crested wing at 
the apex. This species is a tree or 
shrub, the native country of which is 
not known. 

2. Alectryon canescens (Hoary 
Alectryon). D. C. prod. 1. p. 617* 
fruit edged around with a wing. In 
this species, which is a native oi New 
Holland, on the eastern coast, the leaves 
are oblong, obtuse, and clothed with 
prubescence. 

Mr. G. Don recommends (should 
these plants ever be introduced to our 
gardens, a mixture of loam and peat, or 
any light soil, and for cuttings, sand 
under a band glass. 

Aletris (from «x«*A meal, in 
lusion to the powdery dust with which 
the whole plant appears to be covered). 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
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Nat orcL of Lilia or Liliacece ; Coro- 
naritc Lin . Asphodeli Juss , Hemero- 
callidee. Lind. 

The characters are: Flower funnel- 
shaped , wrinkled ; Stamens inserted 
into base of segments ; Capsules three- 
celled with many seeds . 

1. Aletris farinosa (colic-root Ale- 
tris). Lod. Bot. Cab. 1161. Flowers 
stalked oblong , alternate tubular ; leaves 
broad , lanceolate mucronate . The Ale- 
tris farinosa has a tuberous root, from 
which arise several lanceolate leaves, 
and a naked stalk supporting a spike of 
flowers placed alternately, of a greenish 
white colour; these appear in June, 
but are rarely succeeded by seeds in 
England. 

This species is a native of North 
America, from New England to Caroli- 
na ; according to Elliot, it is common 
in damp pine barrens. The Ameri- 
cans frequently use it in coughs, and 
in the pleurisy. It is perennial and 
quite hardy with us; the leaves, 
which are light green, are permanent ; 
the flower stems are about two feet in 
height. 

It increases itself slowly by offsets ; 
should be planted in sandy peat, either 
in a pot or in the open border. 

[Cultivated by Mr. Miller, in 1768.] 

2. Aletris aurea (golden-tipped Ale- 
tris). Willd. ho. ber. 8. Flowers sub- 
sessile campanulate , Cor . in fi'uit rugose 
very rough ; leaves lanceolate , ensiform 
acute. A native of North America, 
flowering in July and August. The 
flowers are of a yellow colour. Propa- 
gation and treatment the same as the 
A. Farinosa. Introduced 1811. 

3. Aletris fragrans (sweet-scented 
Aletris). Caulescent, leaves lanceolate 
loose. Sweet-scented Aletris rises with 
an herbaceous stalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet, having many joints, 
and is adorned toward tne top with a 
head of leaves which are of a deep green ] 
colour, and reflex at their ends, em- 
bracing the stalks with their base. The 
flower-stems arise from the centre of 
the heads, which are generally two feet 
high, branching out on each side, and 
fufly garnished with white flowers, in 
shape somewhat like those of the se- 
cond sort ; but these open only in the 
evening, when they emit a most fra- 
grant odour, but close again in tne 
morning, and are not of long duration ; 
but these are sometimes succeeded by 


seeds, which, although fair to appear- 
ance, yet I could never raise any plants 
from them. 

[It was cultivated in 1768, by Mr. 
Miller.] 

The sweet-scented Aletris is too 
tender to live through the winter in 
England, unless it is placed in a warm 
stove; nor will it produce flowers if 
the plants are not plunged into a tan- 
bed; for although they may be pre- 
served in a dry stove, yet they make but 
little progress there ; in a tan-bed they 
will advance faster, the leaves will be 
much larger, and the whole plant much 
stronger ; but the fragrant Aletris has 
not yet flowered here when kept in the 
dry stove. 

It is easily propagated from the side- 
heads, which it puts out after flowering. 
These heads when taken from the stems, 
should be laid in the stove for a week, 
for their wounds to heal, before they are 
planted in pots, when they may be 
treated in the same manner as the 
others. 

Aleurites. (aii^tm, farinaceous, va- 
rious parts of the tree having a meal 
scattered over them : from a\ tv{OV meal, 
from molo.) 

Class. 21 . 8. Monoecia Monadelphia. 

N at. ord. of T ricocca \ Euphorbiacece . 
Juss. 

The characters are : Male, Calyx , 
three-fid, Petals 5, Scales 5, Filament 
columnar, Anthers numerous . Female. 
Calyx three fid, Petals 5, Scales 5. Style 
0, Stigmas , 2, Berry dicoccous . 

ALEURiTESTRiLOBA(three-lobed Aleu- 
rites). Leaves three-lobed . A hand- 
some plant of easy culture, growing to 
the height of ten feet. A native of the 
Society Islands. Introduced 1793. Its 
qualities and uses are not yet ascertained. 

Sweet says “Ripe Cuttings, with 
their leaves untouched, root in sand, 
under a hand-glass.” 

Alisma (A Diosc. Alisma. Plin. 
said to be from Aawt/**, anxiety: rather, 
as I should suppose by the ortnography, 
from Aaj, the sea). Damasonium. Tour- 
nef. 

Class. 6. 5. Hexandria Polygnia. 

Nat. ord. Alismacece. 

The Characters are : Flower six- 
parted; the three outer sepals falling 
I off * late like a calyx ; the thr . e inner 
\petaiota , stamens 6, ovaries ina* finite in 
number, seeded capsules distinct not 
I opening. 
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1. Alisma plantago (greater water 
plantain). Eng. Bot. 837* Leaves 
ovate acute ; Capsules bluntly three- 
cornered. — This plant possesses the 
poisonous qualities of the ranunculi, to 
which order it is naturally allied. The 
Great IV at er Plaintain is easily known 
by its fibrous and perenal root fixed in 
the mud under water. 

Leaves all radical, erect, on long 
stalks, ovate, acute, entire ribbed, 
smooth, various in size and breadth, all 
standing out of the water. Flower- 
stalk rising frequently two or three feet 
above the surface, composed of nume- 
rous whorled, compound, spreading, 
bracteated branches. Each flower 
stands on a partial stalk, erect, com- 
posed of three short-lived jagged petals 

The germens are compressed, three- 
sided, ranged in a circle like those of the 
mallow tribe, each terminated by a 
crooked style. The capsules agree in 
form and position with the germens. 

The flowers are fully expanded about 
four in the afternoon. It grows in 
watery places, on the banks of pools, 
lakes, and rivers, and flowers in July 
and August. 

There is a variety of this with nar- 
rower leaves. 

2. Alisma flava. Leaves ovate , acute , 
peduncles umbellate , capsules globose . — 
This grows in Jamaica, Barbadocs, 
and several other places in the warm 
parts of America, in stagnant waters 
and swampy places ; it would be difficult 
to preserve this plant in England, since 
it will not live in the open air, and re- 
quires a bog to make it thrive ; but as 
it has no great beauty, or use, it is not 
worth the trouble of cultivating in this 
country. 

3. Alisma damasonium (star-headed 
water plantain). Curtis, lond. 5. 70. 
Leaves cor date-oblong, flowers six-point- 
ed, capsules awl shaped . 

Root-leaves on long flat footstalks, 
oblong-heart-shaped, reticulated with 
veins; stems naked. The flowers are 
white, in umbels, from which arise 
others, as it were proliferous in the same 
manner as in A ranunculoides. Styles 
six, capules six, large, awl-shaped, dfiva- 
ricatea, giving them a stellated appear- 
ance. They arc of a hard texture, and 
so closely united at the base, as to ap- 
pear like a single fruit. 

It is a native of France, England, and 
Siberia; found in standing waters, if 


they are not very deep; bat is by no 
means so common as the first sort If it 
be wanted as a medicine, it must be ga- 
thered in its natural place of growth, 
since it is never cultivated in gardens. 

[4. Alisma co rdi folia. Leave* heart- 
shaped^ obtuse; flowers twelve-steamed; 
capsules hooh-pointed. — This species is 
the connecting link between this rams 
and that of Sangittaria. It is found 
both in South and North America. 

5. Alisma parnassi folia. Lease* 
heart-shaped, acute; petioles pomtei 
Has the nature of the Plenties, the 
leaves are smooth, on long petioles, and 
scarcely acute. The petioles are scarce- 
ly jointed. The flowering shape is the 
same as in A. Plantago. The seeds 
are awned. Native of Italy; in the 
marshes under the Appennines. 

6. Alisma repens (creeping W. P.) 
Leaves lanceolate , petioled acute. Stems 
creeping, jointed, leafy at the joints, 
upright towards the top. Leaves three- 
nerved, shorter than the petiole, which 
is thickened towards the base: root- 
leaves numerous ; stem-leaves shorter, 
two or four at each knot, where there 
are little brown scales embracing the 
stem, whence proceed two or three pe- 
duncles, sometimes one only, half an 
inch long, one-flowered. Leaflets of 
the calyx pale yellow. Fetals crenate. 
pale purple; the claws narrowed, 
streaked, white. Filaments green, dis- 
tributed in pairs at the claw of each 
petal : anthers incumbent, oblone, yel- 
low. Germs coadunate in a ball 

Native of Spain, on the sandy bants 
of the river Manzanares : flowering in 
August. It seems to be the same 
(though much smaller) with the Ali*- 
sua, which Abbe Poiret found on the 
northern coast of Africa, and which is 
described by Lamarck. 

7. Alisma natans (floating water 
plantain). Eng. bot 775. Leave* 
elliptical, obtuse , capsules striated. 

Flowers large, several from the same 

sheath, on very long peduncles. Cap- 
sules generally eight The leaves 
w hich swim on the surface are ovate, 
but those w r hich are under water are 
linear: this is the case with rowy 
aquatic plants, the motion of the water 
lengthening the leaves. Itisfoundm 
ditches in France, Sweden, Germany 
and Siberia ; also in a lake or two p 
Wales. Is perennial, and flowers m 
July and August 
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8. Aum banbnoulqides (leaser 
water plantain). Eng. hot. 326. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate , Capsules five-cornered 
ineumed . In a situation where the 
water is nearly dried up, this plant is 
from two to six inches high, the stems 
and proliferous umbels hardly longer 
than the leaves, and some of the flower- 
ing branches procumbent ; but on the 
edge of old turf-pits, where there is 
plenty of water, it grows with an up- 
right naked stem, from one to two feet 
high, bearing umbels of numerous rays, 
and these again others. The root- 
leaves in this state, are on very long 
foot-stalks, linear-lanceolate, not greatly 
exceeding the foot-stalk in breadth, 
and are extremely like the paddles of 
canoes of some of the South-sea islands. 
The corolla is bluish white, and opens 
about noon. It is a native of Sweden, 
Holland, France, Germany, Italy, and 
England, in marshes and moors ; as on 
GiggleswickTam, Yorkshire; between 
Burton and Derby; Bungay, Suffolk; 
Effingham fen, Norfolk. 

9. Ausma subulata. Leaves awl- 
shaped. This species is a Virginian 
Diant, ; the Dwarf Sagitta of Clayton. 
It has a very tender white corolla, and 
subulate leaves. 

Alkalescent, denotes a substance 
slightly alkaline , or in which an alkali 
is beginning to be formed and to pre- 
dominate. As the volatile alkali, or 
ammonia, is the only one which is 
usually observed to be produced by 
spontaneous change, the term alkales- 
cent generally refers to the generation 
of this alkali, in certain vegetable and 
animal substances by the process of 
putrefaction or any similar decomposi- 
tion. Some species of vegetables, es- 
pecially the tetradynamious plants have 
received the name of alkalescent, be- 
cause, when placed in circumstances 
favourable to fermentation, they have a 
peculiar tendency to form amonia, 
which may be separated in a very sen- 
sible quantity by the process of dis- 
tillation. 

Alkali is the generic term for an 
order of salts of the highest importance, 
and the most familiar use in chemistry. 

Alkali is a word of Arabian origin, 
«nd it was employed by the Arabian 
chemists and physicians, to express the 
*alt which was procured from the ashes 
left after the combustion of several 
ve getables, particularly the salt kali of 


the desart, and several plants growing 
on the sea shore. The 6ame salt is also 
found native in immense quantities, 
mixed with sea salt, in the waters and 
on the shores of several lakes of Lower 
Egypt, and has been known, from time 
immemorial, by the name of natron , 
or the nitre of the ancients. The 
Greeks and Romans were equally fa- 
miliar with the alkaline salt contained 
in vegetable ashes, which was termed 
lixiviary ashes (lixivius cinis , Plin.), 
whence the name of alkaline ley , lix- 
ivium, or lixiviary salt , which is still 
retained. The use of the tow d alkali 
was at first confined to the salt which 
was yielded by the fixed or incombusti- 
ble ashes of vegetables ; but the volatile 
salt, which rises in distillation of ve- 
getable, and especially of animal mat- 
ter, having been found to possess similar 
chemical properties with the fixed lix- 
iviary salt, in the most essential parti- 
culars, the respective appellations of 
fixed and volatile alkali nave long been 
adopted by chemists. 

The properties common to all alkalies 
are the following: — 1st, — They have a 
highly acrid taste, which acts with ao 
much energy upon the tongue as to 
produce the sensation of burning, and 
unless they are much diluted, they very 
soon corrode the thin skin which covers 
it, and produce a small eschar or dead 
part, w hich, for a time, leaves a slight 
sore on that sensible organ. They have 
an unctuous feel to the finger, not from 
any oily nature in the alkalies, but 
because they directly dissolve the sur- 
face of the skin, and produce a kind of 
soap. 2ndly, — They effect a remark- 
able change on several vegetable co- 
lours. The red of roses, and the blue of 
violets, are turned by them to a dull 
green ; the red of archill or litmus, to a 
blue ; the yellow of tumeric, the light 
brown of jalap root, liquorice root, and 
of many other roots and woods, are all 
rendered much deeper in colour, ap- 
proaching to a brick-red. They unite 
with sulphur, forming compounds which 
have the property of absorbing the 
oxygen from atmospheric air, and, 
when moistened, of giving out a pecu- 
liar fetid gas. These compounds have 
been denominated alkaline hepars , or 
livers, and in the modern nomenclature, 
sulphurets . They have a very powerful 
action on almost all vegetable and ani- 
mal matters, producing speedy disor- 
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ganization, and dissolving them into a 
ttiick pulp. 3rdly, — They unite with 
oils and fats, and form, by this union, 
the well-known compound, soap . 4thly, 
— They are largely soluble in water, 
giving out heat on union with this liquid. 
They unite with every acid, and produce 
neutral salts of various degrees of solu- 
bility ; in which, when the contents are 
mutually saturated, the distinguishing 
properties of both acid and alkali are 
neutralised, and no longer to be per- 
ceived. Owing to the very strong affi- 
nity which they bear for acids, they 
decompose the acid solutions of all 
metals and most earths. These are the 
most characteristic properties common 
to all alkalies; but there are others 
which are confined to one or other of 
the two species. These we shall enu- 
merate. 

The Volatile alkali ( Ammonia ) is 
distinguished, (as its name applies) by 
its volatility. The purest form in whicn 
it is known to us is that of a gas, which 
is permanent at any degree of cold that 
has ever been applied to it, and unites 
readily with water in large quantity, 
from which, however, it may be again 
expelled by a heat much below boiling. 
It nas never been procured in a solid 
form, unless combined with some other 
substance ; nor as a liquid, except by 
its union with water. It differs remark- 
ably from the fixed alkalies in having 
a very pungent smell, which highly 
stimulates me nostrils, and excites 
coughing and tears. Owing to the ease 
with which it assumes a gaseous form, 
it is incapable of uniting with many 
substances which the fixed alkalies 
will dissolve, when assisted by fusion 
in a strong heat. The volatile alkali 
is weaker in all its affinities than the 
fixed. It is also the only one which is 
decidedly proved to be a compound 
substance ; the nature of its constituent 
arts (which are hydrogen and azote) 
aving been ascertained by numerous 
experiments both of synthesis and 
analysis. 

The Fixed alkalies (Alkali fuer - 
bestandiges, Laugensalz , Germ-Alcalt 
fisso Ital.) are the proper Itxiviary al- 
kalies, or those that are procured by 
lixiviation of the ashes of burnt vege- 
tables. They may be obtained in a 
very pure solid form, either crystallized, 
or as a simple concrete. Besides the 
properties which have been mentioned 


as common to all alkalies, these possess 
considerable fixity in fire, and at a red 
heat they run into thin fusion. A 
higher heat, however, volatilizes them, 
and they fly off in sensible vapour. The 
fixed alkalies, when in fusion, will 
readily dissolve siliceous earth into 
the perfectly homogeneous transparent 
compound, glass. They also will dis- 
solve by heat all the metallic oxyds, 
and thereby receive various tints. They 
assist in the fusion of all earthy and 
metallic admixtures, and their degree 
of fixity in the fire enables them to 
combine more intimately than the vol- 
atile alkali, with sulphur, phosphorus 
and charcoal. When pure and solid, 
they are remarkably deliquescent, ab- 
sorbing water from every surrounding 
medium; and hence they have been 
used by chemists to render the sir of 
any vessel in which they are confined, 
perfectly dry. The fixed alkalies are 
two in number, potash and soda, the 
former being procured from the ashes 
of all vegetables except marine plank, 
and a few that grow near the sea shore, 
which yield the latter alkali. The 
former is also termed the vegetable 
alkali, and the latter (owing to its 
being sometimes found native in the 
earth) is called the mineral alkali. The 
general properties of these two alkalies 
w ere long known, and they w ere long 
employed in various arts, before the 
circumstances by which they are dis- 
tinguished were well ascertained, and 
their separate existence established. 
The close resemblance w’hich they bear 
to each other when pure, and the simi- 
larity in all their most remarkable 
chemical properties, prevented a proper 

distinction between them ; and it vas 
chiefly by the researches of Pott, Po- 
hamel, and Margraaf, that the nature 
of the two alkalies was fully explained. 
The two neutral salts witn which the 
older chemists were the most familiar, 
nitre and sea-salt, have for their bases, 
the former the vegetable, and the latter 
the mineral alkali ; and it was princi- 
pally by inquiries into the properties 
and decomposition of these neutral salts 
that the distinct nature of their alkaline 
bases was decided. , 

Potash and soda differ from cacn 
other in the strength of their afnnjv 
wdth acids, which is greater in tw 
former; in some slight variation * 
their action on oils and animal fa^» 
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but chiefly in the neutral salt a which 
they form with the acids, which in all 
cases differ in form of crystallization, 
in solubility, often in taste, and in 
several other particulars. 

The intimate nature of the fixed 
alkalies is still unknown to us. From 
the very strong analogy with the vola- 
tile alkali, the component parts of which 
are fully established, it must be consi- 
dered as highly probable that the fixed 
alkalies are compounds, though their 
decomposition has not yet been effected 
by any experiments which can be 
allowed to be unexceptionable. 

Sir H. Davy, having submitted potash 
and soda to the action of a powerful 
volcanic battery, observed that at the 
negative pole globules were collected, 
having metallic lustre; while at the 
positive side, a gas was disengaged, 
which proved to be oxygen. These 
results, Sir H. D. fairly inferred, arose 
from the decomposition of the alkalies, 
which he thence considered as com- 
pounds of metallic substances with 
oxygen. 

Fixed alkalies have been supposed 
to be generated by the process of com- 
bustion of vegetables ; since no plants, 
even those whose ashes yield the most 
of this salt, contain before combustion 
any sensible quantity of uncombined 
alkali. The accurate analysis of several 
of the modern chemists nave however 
detected, in the native juices of plants, 
several neutral salts, whose alkaline 
bases are united to an acid which is 
easily destructible by fire. 

Alkali ( Caustic or Pure). The al- 
kaline salt procured from vegetable 
ashes, besides being mixed with other 
salts, and with earth, is always satu- 
rated more or less completely with 
fixed air, or carbonic acid; so that the 
fixed alkali which was the subject of 
the experiments of all the chemists, 
till witnin a few years, was a salt com- 
pounded of carbonic acid and the alka- 
line basis. The beautiful experiments 
of Dr. Black fully illustrated this point, 
and shewed, that the reason of the 
greatly increased causticity of alkalies, 
when mixed with quick-lime, was the 
loss of the carbonic acid, which had 
passed from the alkali to the earth. 
Caustic alkalies, therefore, are alkalies 
deprived of carbonic acid by quick-lime 
or any other method ; ana this is the 
only state in which, properly speaking, 


alkalies can be considered as pure: 
though even when they contain much 
of this volatile acid, the peculiar quali- 
ties of the alkaline part predominate 
so considerably as to enable them to 
exhibit (though in a weaker degree) 
all the chemical properties by which 
alkalies are characterized. 

Alkali ( Effervescent or mild) is op- 
posed to the state of causticity, and 
expresses that degree of saturation with 
carbonic acid, which, as has just been 
mentioned, diminishes, but does not 
suppress, the characteristic properties 
of the alkali. Owing to the alkali 
obtained from vegetable ashes being 
always left after combustion in union 
with carbonic acid, effervescence with 
acids was considered by the older 
chemists as an essential character of 
alkalies in general, who thus ascribed 
to a property inherent in this genus 
of salts, an appearance which is now 
known to depend upon the expulsion 
of the gaseous acid. The terms caustic 
or pure , and effervescence or mild, are 
applied to the volatile as well as to the 
fixed alkalies. 

Alkali ('Extemporaneous) is a mild 
vegetable alkali, prepared by ’deflagra- 
ting nitre with tartar. 

Alkali ( Fluor) is a solution of pure 
ammonia in water. 

Alkali ( Phlogistic ) is prepared by 
calcining carbonated potash with bul- 
locks* blood or other animal matter, in 
which process it unites with the prussic 
acid, formed during the calcination. 

Alkali (of Tartar ) f or Salt of 
Tartar , is properly a mild vegetable 
fixed alkali, prepared by the combus- 
tion of tartar, which yields it in great 
purity. The name is used more exten- 
sively for any pure carbonated potash, 
and it is the term by which this salt is 
more generally known in common lan- 
guage and in medicine. 

Alkaline earths. It is by no means 
easy to draw the line accurately be- 
tween alkalies and earths. The ori- 
ginal idea of an earth, entertained by 
me ancient chemists, was that of a 
substance of considerable density, inso- 
luble in water, without taste, smell, or 
any perceptible action on the organs 
of sense, entirely unfusible, and fixed 
in the most intense fire ; and, in short, 
with properties as opposite as possible 
to those of a salt. This opinion prin- 
cipally attached to earth, considered 
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a s' one of the four elements of which 
the material world was supposed to be 
constituted. The progress of chemical 
investigation having, however, disco- 
vered several species of earths, which 
could not by any means be proved to 
be compounds, in which the simple or 
universal earth was so disguised as to 
lose some of its essential characters, 
it became necessary to alter and modify 
the original definition of an earth, and 
to allow to it more of a saline nature. 

Some of the modern chemists, there- 
fore, have adopted the term salifiable , 
and others alkaline earths, in order to 
allow of more accuracy in systematical 
arrangement. By alkaline earth has 
been meant an earth which agrees with 
alkali in the property of solubility in 
water to a certain extent, and thereby 
rendering it sapid, of changing to green 
certain blue and red vegetable colours ; 
of absorbing carbonic acid with eager- 
ness, and of possessing, when pure, 
those caustic or acrid qualities that so 
much distinguish the alkalies. Mag- 
nesia, lime, barytes and strontian, are 
the earths which may be termed alka- 
line, but the former is verv imperfectly 
so, being scarcely more soluble in water 
than silex; and though its habitudes 
with carbonic acid are partly similar 
to those of the alkalies, it does not 
acquire any taste, or any degree of 
causticity, by the loss of this gaseous 
acid. Barytes and strontian, on the 
other hand, approach nearer to an 
alkaline nature than lime, in being very 
largely soluble in water, and readily 
crystallizible from its solution in a de- 
terminate form. They have therefore 
been actually enumerated as alkalies 
by Fourcroy, who reckons the follow- 
ing; potash , soda, ammonia , barytes , 
and strontian . The two latter even 
stand before the three ancient alkalies 
in their order of affinity with most 
acids, but, till the intimate nature of the 
fixed alkalies be fully cleared up, it 
will perhaps be proper to restrict the 
term alkali to the three above-men- 
tioned, and to retain in the class of 
alkaline earths, magnesia, lime, barytes, 
and strontian, all of which, however 
they may be alkalies in many respects, 
differ * from them in being unfusible 
per se in very intense fire, and being 
entirely incapable of being volatilized 
by the utmost heat that has ever been 
applied to them. 


Alkalhoter, in chemistry, &aaa> 
tific instrument invented by Descroi- 
zelles, to measure the purity of different 
alkalies ; it acts by ascertaining km 
many times their own weight they 
require in sulphuric acid to complete 
their saturization. 

Allamaxda (from Mr. Frederick 
Allamand, a Dutch Surgeon, who vent 
to Guiana, in 1769, and to Russia 
in 1776. 

Glass 5, 1. Petandria Monogynia. 

Nat. ord. Assocynem . 

The Characters are, — Capsules on* 
celled, lens-shaped, two-valted, the vulva 
being boat-shaped ; seeds imbricated. 

A LLAMA RID A CATHART1CA (wiUcm* 

leaved Allamanda). Bot. Mag. 
(the only species). Leaves four toge- 
ther subsea site , ovote, oblong ; Jhaers. 
in villous fi ossicles* This fine plant 

was named by Linnaeus after his cor- 
respondent F. Allamand, a Dutch Phy- 
sician, Aublet, w-ho has given a repre- 
sentation of it by the name of Orelk 
grandijiora, found it in Cayenne and 
Guiana, on the sea coasts and the banks 
of rivers, growing among other tree-' 
and shrubs, and supporting itself by 
them to a considerable height It 
flowers there in September, which is 
also the season for it in this country, 
into which it was introduced in lJBb, by 
Baron Hake. The Capsule is large 
and prickly, containing a number of 
flat seeds ; the whole plant is milfy 
The leaves are cathartic, and an info* 
sion of them is used at Surinam, in the 
cholic. 

It must be kept in the stove during 
the greater part of the year, and plant- 
ed in loam and peat earth ; it may 
be readily increased by cuttings. 

Alley, derived from alter, to g °> 111 
gardening, signifies a narrow or con- 
fined path between beds, borders, or 
other compartments of a garden, and is 
chiefly formed for the convenience ol 
goingbetween them, in order toper- 
form the necessary business, such a»> 
hoeing and weeding the plants, and 
also to cut, pick, and collect the plan® 
or fruits. Alleys are made of differ^ 
breadths, according to the sizes of tw 
beds or compartments ; but in 
a breadth from one to two feet isjn®' 
cient In extensive kitchen-gwdew 
where borders are carried round 
die walks, and immediately adjoining 
the main quarters of the ground* they 
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should be divided from them by two- 
feet alleys, for the convenience of car- 
rying in dung, water, &c. and the large 
compartments should likewise be di- 
vided by one or two cross alleys, with 
the same intention. Alleys between 
asparagus beds should constantly be 
two feet wide; those between straw- 
berries, a foot and a half; but between 
beds of aromatic herbs, fifteen inches 
may be fully sufficient; and between 
beds of onions, leeks, carrots, parsnips, 
lettuce, endive, and all other small 
crops, the width of ten or twelve inches 
is as much as is requisite in general ; 
and the same distance between beds 
of seedline and pricked-out cabbages, 
savoys, celery, &c. for the convenience 
of going in to weed, water, and draw 
the young plants for transplantation, 
will "be the mo9t convenient- Alleys 
are frequently intended both for use and 
ornament in flowei^gardcns ; therefore, 
between beds of tulips, hyacinths, ra- 
nunculuses, anemones, and other similar 
garden-flowers that are bedded, they 
should in general be eighteen inches 
Or two feet wide ; and in order to have 
them ornamental, the beds should be 
edged with box, and the alleys filled 
with the best coloured fine gravel; or 
where that cannot be readily procured, 
with sand, shells, or other porous sub- 
stances. (See Gravel Walks.) 

Alley, in Drill husbandry , implies 
the vacant space between the outermost 
tow of com on one bed, and the nearest 
row to it on the next parallel bed. In 
the practice of drilling it was at first 
supposed that narrow alleys would not 
®wwer the end for which they were 
intended ; while, on the other hand, the 
uudting them very wide would be a loss 
ground; about four feet, exclusive of 
the spaces or partitions, between the 
rows of com in the beds, was therefore 
considered as the most suitable and 
convenient distance. But as it is ob- 
rioug, that it is not necessary to make 
th« alleys so wide in good soils as in 
those of inferior quality, and that some 
*orts of crops require much larger 
•ptoses than others; the intelligent 
husbandman should always decide what 
tfrcfcdth is the most proper m different 
and for different purposes ; one 
*™»wtance must, however, be duly 
attended to, which is, that wide alleys 
easily and much better stirred 
netwnui than those that are narrower; 


for, when an alley is wide, the large 
furrow in the middle of it may be cut 
deep, there being then sufficient room 
to turn the earth over towards the rows, 
while, on the contrary, the earth where 
alleys are narrow cannot be stirred 
deep enough, nor can room be found 
for what is turned over out of the fur- 
rows, without danger of burying some 
part of the rows of corn or other crops 
that may be cultivated. In hoeing 
these spaces the whole of them is not 
stirred, either with the plow or culti- 
vator, when the crop appears ; neither 
of these instruments should go too near 
the rows of com or other crop, for fear 
of rooting up the rows of com or young 
plants; but a slip of earth about six 
inches wide, is airected to be left un- 


touched on the outside of each bed, by 
which means the part of the alley that 
is to be stirred will be reduced to the 
breadth of three feet; and even that 
space is lessened in the first ploughing 
before winter by a deep furrow, which 
is then cut close to, ana all along those 
six-inch slips, and the earth taken out 
of each furrow is thrown into the great 
furrow in the middle of the alley, which 
it fills and arches up. These two side- 
furrows make together a breadth of 
about eighteen inches, and consequent- 
ly leave, in the middle of the alley, a 
space of about eighteen inches more, 
on which is heaped up the earth thrown 
out of the two furrows ; and thus the 
alleys are to remain during winter. By 
the first hoeing in the spring, the earth 
heaped up in the middle of the alleys is 
to be turned back towards the rows of 
com. The two furrows that Were open- 
ed before winter are then filled up, and 
a new one is cut in the middle of the 
alley. This business may be very 
easily performed with the common 
plough; two turns of that instrument 
being frequently sufficient for the pur- 
pose, one on each side of the alley, as 
near as possible to the beds. Lut when 
these two turns are not sufficient to form 
the furrows perfectly, or where too 
much earth remains between it and the 
bed, a third turn becomes necessary, 
and sometimes a fourth, in order to hol- 
low the middle furrow as it ought to be. 
— When this work is performed with 
the cultivator with two mould-boards, 
the instrument must be placed in the 
middle of of the alley, and the horses in 
one of the twofurrows; the share readily 
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entering a great depth into the earth, 
which was laid there by the last hoeing 
before winter, the horses advancing, 
the ridge of the earth is divided into two 
parts, and fills up the furrows that were 
made before winter, on each side of the 
alley, close to the beds. Thus, the high 
furrow in the middle of the alley may be 
opened, and the whole operation per- 
formed by a single turn of the culti- 
vator; by whicn so much time and 
labour is saved, that the former may 
afford one or two stirriugs more in the 
summer, w’hich will be of great utility 
in many cases. 

Alliaria (from allium, garlick, in 
allusion to the smell of the leaves of this 
plant). 

Class 15. Tctradynamia. 

Nat. ord. Cruciferoe. 

The Characters are, — Silique round- 
ish, four-cornered . with prominent 
neaves ; Calyx lax . 

1. Alliaria officinalis (common 
garlick hedge mustard.) Eng. Bot., 
796 (under Erysimum Alliaria). Leai'es 
cordate; pods prismatical much longer 
than pedicel . The stem is upright, 
about a foot or more in height, leafy, a 
little branched in the upper part. Leaves 
alternate, on foot stalks, heart-shaped, 
broad-toothed, veiny, of a deep shining 
green, and very smooth. Flowers small 
with w T hite entire petals, and the calyx 
also is whitish at the base. A notched 
gland embraces the base of each of the 
shorter stamina, and a smaller entire 
one stands without side of the longer 
stamina. Pods erect, long, quadrang- 
ular. 

When bruised, the whole herb has a 
strong smell, which seems, as it wrere, 
the quintescence of the peculiar acrid 
flavour common to the cruciform plants 
heightened into that of garlick. Hence 
it has acquired the name of sauce alone , 
and from growing by hedge sides, it is 
called Jack by the hedge. Ray tells us 
the country people eat it with bread and 
butter, ft is occasionally used as a 
salad, boiled as a not herb, or intro- 
duced in sauces. Mr. Neil observes, 
u that when gathered as it approaches 
the flowering state, boiled separately, 
and then eaten to boiled mutton, it 
certainly forms a most desirable pot- 
herb ; and to any kind of salted meat, 
an excellent green.” 

According to Linnaeus’s observations, 
horses, sheep, and swine refuse it ; but 


kine and groats eat it. If eaten bjr* 
cows it gives a strong disagreeable taste 
to the milk. When it grows in poultry- 
yards, the fowis eat it, and it gives an 
intolerable rank taste to their flesh. 

It is very common under hedges, and 
in other snady places, where it flowers 
in May. As the summer advances, the 
leaves turn yellow, and the plant soon 
dies, sowing its seeds in abundance. 
The young plants which spring up from 
them in autumn generally flower the 
next season, so that the root is more 
properly annual than biennial. 

The leaves were formerly recom- 
mended internally as sudorific and 
deobstuent, of the nature of garlick, bat 
much milder; externally as antiseptic, 
in gangreuous and cancerous ulcers. 
The seeds excite sneezing. 

2. Alliaria brachtcarpa (short- 
fruited garlick, hedge mustard). Learn 
ovate , roundish; pods lanceolate , the 
length of their stalk , This species is 
a native of Siberia, about nine inches 
in height ; flowering in May and June. 
Introduced 1824. 

These plants are not, however, worth 
cultivating except in general collec- 
tions; they are easily increased by 
seeds. 

Allionia (named in honour of 
Charles Allioni, professor of botany at 
Turin, &c. &c, author of Flora Pede- 
montana, and other works). 

Class 4. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Nat ord. of Aggregates Dtpsacee \ 
Juss. 

The Characters are, — Calyx comma, 
oblong , simple , three-flowered ; proper 
obsolete , superior ; corollules irregu- 
lar ; receptacles naked. 

1. Allionia violacea. Lin. spec. 
147. Reich. 1. 289. Loefl. it 181. 
Leaves heart-shaped; calyxes quin- 
quefid. 

Stem herbaceous, upright; weak, 
branched. Leaves opposite, acute* 
quite entire, smooth, the lower ones on 
long petioles. Flowers in a branched 
panicle, terminating with short little 
bractes. Corolla rather large, blue 
purple. Native of Cumana, in South 
America. 

2. Allionia incarnata. Lin. spec. 
147. Reich. 1. 289. L’Herit stir.nov. 
4. 63. t. 31. Leaves obliquely ovate; 
calyxes triphyllous. 

This is an annual, glaucous plant, 
with the habit of Boerhaavia, Root 
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branching, somewhat fibrous. Coty- 
ledons pe tided, roundish, spreading, 
flat. Stem usually three-parted at the 
base, somewhat branched, prostrate, 
round, villose, subviscid ; branches 
alternate, more viscid, axillary from 
each second small leaf. Leaves as in 
Boerhaavia hirSuta opposite, one smal- 
ler than the other; the primordial 
ones in threes, petioled, oval, unequal 
at the base, bluntish or scarcely acu- 
minate, repand, very loosely nerved, 
thickish, villose, scarcely scabrous, 
pale, glaucous beneath, purple at the 
edge, concave, spreading, 18-— 20 lines 
long, 10 — 12 broad; petioles round, 
villose, the length of the leaf. Pedun- 
cles solitary, axillary, one-flowered, 
filiform, villose, at first short, lengthen- 
ing as they flower, nodding at the tip. 
Flowers flesh-coloured, three lines in 
length and breadth. Common Peri- 
anth three-leaved ; leaflets ovate, acute, 
concave, viscid, villose, erect, from one 
to three lines in length. Universal 
corolla longer than the calyx, resem- 
bling a regular three-petalled flower, 
and two or three lines in breadth ; each 
floret five-nerved, villose; tube the 
length of the calyx; border oblique, 
tWo-parted, unequal, the inner segment 
ample, acute, the length of the calyx, 
the outer longer, truncate, trifid, spread- 
ing, each segment two-toothed or emar- 
ginate. Filaments four, sometimes 
placed on fhe germ, sometimes inserted 
into the base of the corolla, capillary, 
erect, the length of the tube ; anthers 
two-lobed two-celled. Germ inferior 
or between the calyx and corollule, 
ovate, somewhat compressed, with one 
angle on the inner side, quadrangular 
ana glandulose on the outer. Style 
subfilSbrm, the length of the stamens. 
Stigma capitate, inclined. Calyx, when 
fostering the seeds, somewhat dilated, 
and loose. Seeds three, one to each 
floret, keeled, resembling the open jaw 
of a cat, or the leaf of Diornea Muscipu- 
la when irritated; the length of the 
calyx. 

Native of Peru, on rocks, and in sandy 
soils. Introduced into the Paris garden, 
from seeds sent by Dombey. It flou- 
rishes there, and perfects its seeds in 
the middle of summer. 
t Allium (from the Celtic all, which 
signifies hot or burning ; this is a genus 
of strongly scented plants, all of them 
edible, ana some of them of the greatest 


antiquity as pot-herbs.) 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 

Nat ord. Spathacece , Asphodelem 
Juss. 

The Characters are, — Flotoer six- 
parted, spreading , spat he } many-flower- 
ed ; umbel clustered, 

1. Stem leafy, leaves not fistu- 
lar; Umbel not bulbiferous ; leaves flat, 

1. Allium ampeloprasum (great 
round-headed garlick). Eng. Bot. 1557* 
Umbel globose; stamens three-cusped ; 
sepals with a rough keel . 

The stem is solitary, four or five feet ' 
or more in height, having leaves at 
the bottom, eighteen inches or two feet 
long, glaucous and succulent : the 
spathe is conical, one-leafed, and deci- 
duous; it flowers in a close ball on 
peduncles which are about an inch in 
length: the stamens are somewhat 
longer than the corolla, which is of a 
ale purplish colour. The whole plant 
as a strong disagreeable garlick smell. 
It is eaten along with other pot-herbs ; it 
communicates its flavour to the milk 
and butter of cows that eat it; it grows 
naturally in the East, in Switzerland, on 
the Holms island in the mouth of the 
Severn, &c. ; is perennial, and flowers 
with us in July. 

2. Allium porrum (the Leek), 
Blackw. t 421. Stamens tricusvidate, 
root-tunicated. The leek may l>e said 
to be an annual-biennial plant, for al- 
though the roots often survive, after 
perfecting seeds, yet the plants always 
attain perfection the same year they 
are sown, and the year afterwards run 
up to stalk and become unfit for use. 
Trie seed-stalk of this plant does not 
belly like that of the onion. It flowers 
in close large balls on purple pedun- 
cles, in April or May. The stem or 
scape is three feet high or more, leafy 
at bottom. Leaves an inch wide, with 
the edge smooth, shortly conical deci- 
duous. 

Tusser, in his verse for the month of 
March, says — 

14 Now leekea are in season, for pottage full 
good, 

And spareth the milek cow, and purgeth the 
blood : 

These hauing with peason, for pottage in 
Lent, 

Thou spareth both otemel, and bread to be 
spent.” 

Gerard, who wrote soon after this 
time, mentions leeks in such a manner 
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as to induce us to think them indigenous 
to our soil: he says leeks are very 
common every where in other countries 
as well as in England.” And they ap- 
pear to have been used by the Welsh 
as fer back as we can trace their 
history. 

** March, various, fierce, and evil with 
wind-crack’d cheeks, 

By wilder Welshmen led, and crown’d 
with leeks.” 

The Welshmen still continue to wear 
leeks on St. David’s Day in commemo- 
ration of a victory which they obtained 
over the Saxons in the sixth century, 
and which they attribute to the leeks 
they wore by the order of St. David, to 
distinguish themselves in the battle. 
This "Welsh patron who died about the 
year 544, governed the See of St. 
David’s sixty-five years, having founded 
several monasteries, and having been 
the spiritual father of many saints, both 
British and Irish. 

Some authors affirm that the symbol 
of the leek, attributed to St. David, 
originated in the custom of Cymortha, 
which is still observed among the far- 
mers of the country ; where in assisting 
one another in ploughing their land, 
they bring each their leeks to the 
common repast. Leeks require a richly 
manured ground, and will not prosper 
in wet situations: their qualities are 
nearly the same as those of the onion 
and garlic, and they are best when used 
in moderation. 

The best of the varieties of this plant 
for general culture, is the broad-leaved 
or London leek, w hich attains a large 
growth, the neck acquiring a thick sub- 
stance, in length from 6 to 9 or 10 
inches, dividing upwards into many 
large, long, thick leaves, arranging 
themselves in somewhat a fan shape. 

The narrow-leaved leek runs up with 
a long thin neck, and narrow thin 
straggling leaves, which, as a degene- 
rate variety, docs not deserve culture, 
and the striped-leaved kind is retained 
merely for variety, which may be con- 
tinued by suckers rising from the old 
roots. 

Propagation, Culture , 8fC. The com- 
mon leek is raised annually from seed 
sown in the Spring; the proper time, 
for the general crop for Autumn and 
Winter use, is ihe same as that recom- 
mended for the onion, as from the twen- 


tieth of February to the end of March; 
but for later crops to stand for Spring 
use, any time in April may answer, or 
for a small crop to stand as late in the 
following Spring as possible, without 
running to seed, the beginning of May. 

It is a common practice, from the 
notion of making the mo6t of the 
ground, to sow leeks along with Ac 
crops of onions ; which should not by 
any means be recommended, as expe- 
rience has shewn it to be considerably 
the best culture to keep them separate. 
It is often practised by the market 
gardeners, when intending to eull oat 
the onions from time to time for mar- 
ket ; so that by a daily thinning, Aey 
are mostly all cleared off by the end of 
July ; and those being gone, the same 
ground remains occupied by a crop of 
leeks. This method cannot be prac- 
tised to equal advantage in the main 
crops of onions that are to stand to grow 
to full size for keeping. The best cul- 
ture, therefore, for the general crops 
of leeks, is to sow them pretty thick m 
a spot by themselves to be afterwards 
transplanted, either wholly or the 
greater part thinned out regularly and 
planted ; the others being left at good 
distances for full growth, and the same 
situatian, soil, and method of sowing 
are to be adopted as directed for Ae 
onion. In June, July, and August, the 
plants will be of a proper size for 
transplanting; in doing which make 
choice of an open spot of the best 
ground ; if dunged it will be of much 
advantage, digging in the dung one 
spade deep ; then drawing a parcel of 
the largest leeks, and trimming Aeir 
tops and the extreme parts of Aeir 
root-fibres, proceed to plant them by 
line and dibber in rows, which for the 
early crop should be twelve inches dis- 
tant, and eight or nine inches apart in 
each row ; and for better crops nine 
inches between the rows and fix the 
other way, putting them three or four 
inches in the ground, or nearly to the 
length of their necks, and watering 
them immediately. The only culture 
they require afterwards is to be kept 
clear from weeds, which may be done 
either by hand-weeding, or more expe* 
ditiously by applying a sharp hoe in * 
dry season. 

The leeks thus cultivated are ge ne 
rally finer than those that remain where 
sown, their necks, which is the prinap*' 
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esculent part, are much longer, and all 
the part within the earth is finely 
whitened and rendered mild and tender, 
which is a desirable property in this 
plant. However, when it is intended 
to raise a crop of leeks in good perfec- 
tion, to remain where sown till their 
foil growth, the seed should be sown 
much thinner; and when the plants 
are somewhat advanced, as in June or 
July, they should be regularly thinned 
to about ten or twelve inches distance ; 
those thinned out beiim planted in ano- 
ther compartment of the garden. The 
remaining plants will by this means 
attain a larger and thicker growth be- 
low, with large spreading tops of thick 
fleshy leaves. 

This is a valuable family plant from 
Autumn till Spring, for soups, broth, 
&c., and for boiling the neck part and 
top leaves together, to use as greens, 
in the manner of coleworts, &c. to eat 
with flesh-meat It is in perfection 
from September till May, when it 
shoots up to stalk for seeding. 

In order to save the seed of this 
plant, a quantity of the finest plants 
should be transplanted in February 
into a sheltered sunny bed or under a 
south wall, paling hedge, or other fence. 
This is mostly necessary, as the seeds 
ripen late in the Autumn, and unless 
assisted by such situation and shelter, 
seldom ripen freely in this climate. In 
this view it would be of particular ad- 
vantage to plant some in a row close 
under a south fence, at ten or twelve 
inches distance; they will then shoot 
up their stalks considerably in May, 
and in June attain two or three feet m 
height, when they should be supported, 
and continued in an upright growth. 
In July the flowers protrude from their 
sheath at the summit of each stalk, and 
form a large globular head; and in 
September the seeds begin to ripen. 
After this is effected, cut tne heads with 
of the stalk and tie them in small 
hes, hanging them across lines in 
a dry airy apartment, two or three 
months, when the seed will be hardened, 
und the capsules readily break by 
threshing or rubbing, and thus dis- 
charge it more readily from the cells in 
which it is lodged. 

Allium linearb (linear-leaved 
S*hek). Gmel. sib. 1. t 13. Umbel 
globose, stamens tricuspidate twice as 
°*8 « the flower. This grows natu- 
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rally in Siberia. It has narrower leaves 
than the common leek, the stalks are 
smaller, and do not rise so high; the 
heads of the flowers are also smaller, 
and of a purple colour. It is called by 
Miller, Porrum Ampeloprasum. He 
cultivated it in 1768. 

4. Allium sauvecolens (sweet-smel- 
ling garlick). Jac. ic. 2, t 364. Umbel 
capitate ; stamens subulate, twice as long 
as flower. This species is a native of 
Austria, flowering in June and July: 
flowers white. It is perennial, and may 
be increased by offsets. Introduced 
1801. 

5. Allium victorialis (long-rooted 
garlick). Bob mag. 1222. Umbel 
capitate , stamens lanceolate , longer than 
flower , leaves elliptical. Grows on the 
mountains of Switzerland, Austria, Si- 
lesia and Savoy. The wild plant has 
the root-leaves half an inch broad; 
transplanted into a garden, the leaves 
grow to four inches in breadth, without 
becoming much longer. The stem is 
from a foot to eighteen inches in heighb 
The petals are of a dirty white, with a, 
tincture of green, sometimes suffused 
with red ; the whole plant, when bruis- 
ed, has a very rank scent of garlick. 
The root, when worn, was considered 
by the Bohemian miners as an amulet, 
and as a safeguard against the attacks 
of certain impure spirits, to which they 
deemed themselves exposed ; among 
them it was sumamed Siegwurz (Root 
of Victory), hence Victioralis . By the 
shepherds of other districts it has been 
used internally as a preservative against 
the effects of fogs and noxious exhale 
tions ; a purpose to w T hich every species 
of garlic is more or less adapted. Cul- 
tivated in 1739, by Mr. Miller. 

6. Allium subhirsutum (hairy gar- 
lic). Bot. mag. 774. Umbel fastigiate , 
stamens subulate , leaves linear ciliated. 
This species has been found throughout 
the south of Europe ; also in Barbary, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
bulbs are small; they produce their 
flowers in May ; these are of a pure 
and dazzling white, and may be consi- 
dered the most beautiful of this nume- 
rous family. It is easily preserved in 
a pot, with a slight shelter, or in mild 
winters remains very well out of doors. 
The soil should be sandy loam. It 
increases rapidly by offsets. Intro. 1596. 

7. Allium obliquum (oblique-leaved 
garlick). Bot. mag. 1408. Stamens 
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filiform, thrice as long as the flower , 
leaves oblique . Grows from one to 
three feet m height, with a cylindrical 
stalk ; bulb scarcely of greater circum- 
ference than the stem, with its sheath- 
ing leaves, of w hich it appears a mere 
continuation. The leaves are chan- 
nelled, and have round sheaths. The 
flow f ers grow in a globose umbel, of a 
greenish yellow colour, rather small. 
The Spathe also is globose, purple and 
acuminate. The petals are ovate, erect, 
concave, yellow, with a green keel; 
the filaments whitish, with yellow’ 
anthers; the germ sub-globose. The 
whole plant, when bruised, emits a 
very rank smell of garlick. Blooms in 
May: hardy. Native of Siberia. Cul- 
tivated before 1768, by Mr. Miller. 

8. Allium maoicum (Homer’s gar- 
lick). Bot mag. 1 148. Cauline leaves 
lanceolate; umbel dense depressed; 
stamens subulate, shorter than flower . 
This has a weak, cvlindric scape, from 
one to four feet high, the root-leaves 
broad, channelled, and obtuse. Corolla 
white, sometimes with a purple and 
green, at others with only a green tint 
on the outside. Flow r ers in June and 
July. It is quite hardy. Cultivated in 
1596 by Gerard, and preserved by many 
persons in the gardens for the sake of 
variety, but it has a very strong scent. 
Native of the south of France, Italy, 
Syria, the coast of Barbary, Spain and 
Portugal; Jacquin doubts if it is really 
indigenous of Austria. Easily propa- 
gated both by seeds r.nd offsets. 

9. Allium roseum (Rose-coloured 
garlick). Bot. mag. 978. Umbels fas - 
tigiate; sepals emarginate ; stamens , 
Very short , simple. Leaves linear, 
scarcely so long as the scape, which 
iB cylindric. Spathe obtuse. Flowers 
larger than in any of the rest, and dark 
purple. Stamens w r hite and very short. 
It grows naturally about Montpellier 
and in Piedmont, in the fields, olive- 

f rounds and vineyards. Cultivated in 
752, by Mr. Miller. 

[10. Allium deflexum (deflexed gar- 
licit). Stamina three-pointed as tong as 
flower; leaves very narrow; scape de- 
cimate. A pretty species with pale 

n le flowers. It is about six inches 
eight; flowers in June and July. 
Perennial, may be increased by offsets 
planted in common garden mould. In- 
troduced 1820. 

11. Allium strictum (upright gar- 


lick). Very upright; leaves channelled. 
Perennial, flowering in July. The 
plant is about one foot in height; flowers 
of a pink colour. It is increased br 
offsets planted in common garden mould. 
Introduced 1821. 

12. Allium neopolitanum (Neapo- 
litan garlick). Umbel loose fewflotetred; 
leaves smooth. The bulb is roundish, 
small, nnd slightly streaked. Leaves 
one or tw o, scarcely sheathing the base 
of the scape, smooth and even, plaited, 
commonly higher than the scape, bright 
green. Scape from a foot to two feet 
high, the end of it constantly nods be- 
fore the flow ers expand. Umbel thin, 
equal, consisting of from twelve to 
tw’enty flowers, frequently nodding. 
Spathe single, subovate, corollas white, 
spreading ; staminas shorter than the 
corolla. 

It is cultivated in the gardens near 
Naples, and flowers in March. Intro- 
duced 1823. 

13. Allium ciuatum (ciliated gar- 
lick). Very like Allium subhirsutum, 
differing only in the smallness of the 
flowers ; sepals three lines long. — It is 
perennial, a native of Naples, with white 
now r ers. The plant generally is about 
nine inches high, may be increased by 
offsets. Introduced 1820. 

Umbel not bulbiferous; leaves not fat. 

14. Allium tataricum (Tartarian 
garlick). Bot. mag. 1142. Stamens 
simple ; umbel flat ; Leaves half-round- 
ed. The stem is cylindric, smooth, half 
a foot high, leafy towards the base. 
Leaves channelled, smooth, scarcely 
shorter than the stem. Spathe bivalve, 
roundish and writhering. Corolla flat, 
white. Filaments shorter than the 
petals, with brown anthers. There 
can be no doubt but that this is the 
umbellatum of Haller ; scarcely any of 
it being Gmelin’s above-cited plant, and 
as his figure corresponds well with the 
specimen of ramosum in Linmeus’s 
Herbarium, this species of that author 
likewise. The specific nameofnwo* 
sum seems to have had its rise from 
Gmelin’s remark, that it has often be- 
sides the fentile scape, a kind of false 
branch or sterile excrescence, which 
he calls 44 crus solidam termed *n 
excrescence wriiich is often seen to issue 
from the middle of the umbel of other 
species. Both authors describe the 
stamens of their plant as longer than the 
corolla, while tne figure given by the 
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one and cited by the other shows the 
reverse to be the fact. 

A very common plant in most parts of 
Siberia. Introduced into Kew Gardens 
by Mr. Hanerman in 1787. Blooms 
in May and June. The flowers are 
sweet-scented; but the plant, when 
bruised, emits a very rank smell of 
garlick. Varies greatly in the number 
and closeness of the radii of its umbel. 
It is one of the most ornamental of the 
genus. 

Allium dbcendens (purple-headed 
garlick). Bot. mag. 251. Outer pedun- 
cles shorter than the rest; stamens 
three-pointed . It usually grows to the 4 
height of three feet, thriving in almost 
any situation or soil ; its flowers grow 
in a capitulum or little head ; this nead 
is at firet covered with a whitish mem- 
brane, wearing some resemblance to a 
night-cap, on the falling off of which 
the whole of the capitulum is perceived 
to be of a green colour, shortly the 
crown of it becomes of a fine reddish 
urple, this colour extends itself gra- 
ually downwards, presently we see 
the upper half of the head purple, the 
lower half green ; in this state it has a 
most pleasing appearance ; the purple 
still extending downwards, the whole 
head finally becoming uniformly so, 
and then its flowers begin to open, and 
emit an odour rather agreeable than 
Otherwise. Native of Switzerland and 
Italy. Cultivated in 1776, in the Ox- 
ford garden. This species increases 
readily by offsets, wnich should be 
separated and planted in Autumn. 

We know not why Linnceus should 
give it the name of descendens, unless 
from its being one of the plants whose 
roots in process of time descend deeply 
into the earth. 

16. Allium flavum (sulphur-colour- 
ed garlick). Bot. mag. 1330. Flowers 
pendulous; sepals ovate; stamens longer 
than flower. Bulb with but a slight 
degree of the usual flavour of garlick ; 
stalk leafy, round, glaucous. Leaves 
round, not angular, flattish above the 
base; sheath twice as long as the 
umbel, one valve leafy. Umbel with 
pendulous yellow pedicels, petals deep 
yellow, obtuse, concave, erect : stamens 
simple, twice as long as the corolla: 
style short Gouan and Gerard think 
tms to be a variety of the last. It 
differs from paniculatum and pallens t 
to both pf wnich it is closely allied ; 


from the first by its glaucous leaves an4 
yellow umbel, as well as the roundness 
of the former, which are not strongly 
striate or ribbed on the back as in 
paniculatum; from the second by the 
far greater proportionate length of both 
stamens ana style. Native of the south 
of France, Italy, and Austria. Culti- 
vated in 1768, by Mr. Miller. 

17. Allium pallens (pale-flowered 
garlick). Bot. mag. 1420. Flowers pen- 
dulous , truncated; stamina, simple , as 
long as Flower. Stem smooth, three 
feet high: leaves alternate, seven-cor- 
nered, erect: spathe awl-shaped, ner- 
vose: corolla bell-shaped, white; pe- 
tals obovate, very obtuse, erect, concave, 
with a green keel; scarcely any style, 
till after the time of flowering, when it 
is still very short. The flavum is very 
like this, but differs in the petals being 
ovate, and of a deey yellow, and the 
stamens with the pistil being twice as 
long as the corolla, instead of being 
shorter as in this. 

It differs also from the paniculatum 
in being generally a far taller and more 
robust plant; by flowers of a dirty yel- 
lowish white, and not pale rose colour ; 
by these having no scent ; by stamens 
that do not at all overtop the segments, 
as well as by a style that is never equal 
to the germen in length. Native of 
Italy, Spain, Montpellier, and Hungary, 
Introduced in 1779, by Abbe Poiret. 

18. Allium paniculatum (panicled 
or pendulous flowered garlick). Bot 
mag. 1432. Peduncle capillary effuse ; 
stamens simple , spathe very long . The 
leaves are awl-snaped and channelled : 
the flowers hang on very long, loose, 
slender peduncles ; the petals are purT 
pie, obovate, the length of the stamens ; 
the spathe has a very long awl-shaped 

E oint From Oleraceum it differs, by 
aving the filament shortly connate at 
their base among themselves, and with 
the corolla. The bloom of the present 
plant has a slight degree of fragrance, 
m white with a slight suffusion of pur- 
ple or rose-colour, and marked with 
green down the backs of the segments. 
Native of Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
Carolina, Siberia, and the Levant.’ 
Introduced in 1780, by Sign. Giov. 
Fabroni. Gerard joins this with the 
foregoing. 

19. Allium caucasicum (Caucasian 
garlick). Bot. mag. 973. Stamens sim- 
ple, twice as long as flower; spathe as 
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long as Flower-stalks t one valve shorter. 
A native of the south of Europe Mid 
the Levant It is sometimes bulbiferous, 
at others entirely without bulbs. Intro- 
duced into our gardens by Signor G. 
Fabroni, in 1780. 

20. Allium ratundum (round-head- 
ed garlick). Umbel globose; stamens 
three-pointed; flowers lateral nodding; 
leaves half round. The root is made 
up of many purple and black bulbs, 
crowded between white common 
sheaths, scape three feet high ; leaves 
grassy, three lines broad j spathe 
short The outer petals gibbous down- 
wards, more acute, purple, with a 
distinct line of a darter colour; the 
inner paler, erect, without any eminent 
line ; the stafhens project beyond the 
corolla; has the fruit and seeds like 
those of the leek. (n. 2.) Native of 
the southern parts of Europe. 

21. Allium olobosum (globose gar- 
lick). Gmel. sibl. t 10. Stamens 
simple , twice as long as Flower ; umbel 
globose ; spathe subulate , very long. 
This species is perennial, a foot or 
more in height, with purple flowers, 
which it produces in August and Sep- 
tember. Increases readily by offsets, 
which may be planted in any common 
garden soil. Introduced 1821. 

22. Allium moschatum (musk-smel- 
ling garlick). Wald and K. 1. 1. 68. Um- 
bel fastigiate about six-flowered; se- 
pals acute; stamens simple; leaves 
setaceous. — Bulb small, oblong, rufus, 
covered with a netted bark. Stem 
slender, seldom attaining a foot in 
height. Leaves rushy, from an inch 
to three or four inehes m length. Flow- 
ers five, six or seven, pedicelled, in an 
umbel ; corolla dusky white with brown 
lines, smelling like musk or civet. It 
grows wild in Provence, Narbonne, and 
Spain. Casp. Bauhin relates, that 
Saltzmann brought him the plant from 
the hills about Montpellier, in 1598, and 
that he cultivated it in his garden. 
Introduced 1823. 

23. Allium guttatum (spotted gar- 
lick). Umbel globose , very dense ; 
spathes lane, as long as flower-stalks ; 
Stam . three-pointed , longer than fit.; 
leaves half round. — Brought originally 
from Odessa. It is a foot and half high, 
with white flowers ; flowering in July. 
Offsets planted in common garden 
mould, thrive well. Introduced 1819. 

24. Allium bupEstre (rock garlick). 


. Flower-stalks nearly equal; HptU 
[ ovate , conniving as long as simple et+ 

, mens; style longer than stamens .— A 
■ native of the Crimea, with purple 
flowers. It is a foot and a half high, 
flowering in June ; Increased by oil 
sets, which may be planted in any 
' common garden soil, introduced 1824. 

25. Allium pusillum (diminotire 
garlick). Spathe ovate , shorter tksn 
umbel; Stamens simple , shorter than 
Flower. — This sort, which generally 
grows to about six inches in height, is 
a native of Siberia. It produces its 
j>retty pink flowers in June. Maybe 
increased by offsets planted in common 
garden soil. Introduced 1821. 

26. Allium sphcbrocbphalox (small- 
headed garlick). Bot. mag. 1764. Litres 
half-round; Stamens three-pointed lon- 
ger than flower. — In this species the 
stems areglaucous, not streaked, smooth, 
round. Leaves flat above, convex be- 
low, becoming semi-cylindrical aid 
channelled, as long or longer than the 
stem. Spathes not tailed, one larger 
than the other, and bifid. Head of a 
short conical form ; the peduncles 
lengthening towards the middle, and 
forming a close imbricate umbel. Pe- 
tals red with a darker keel, permanent, 
and becoming more convergent, ovate, 
the outer ones shorter and narrower; not 
awnedM Filaments purple towards the 
top. Style purple within, very long. 
Stigmas yellowish. It bears capsules. 

Native of Italy, Germany, Switeer- 
land and Siberia. It was cultivated in 
1759 by Mr. Miller. 

27- Allium paroiflorum (small- 
flowered garlick). Umbel globose: 
stamens simple , longer than foster: 
spathe sublulate . — Bulb oblong; stem 
cylindric, streaked, leafy ; leaves almost 
tne length of the stem, awl-shaped; 
flower very small ; outer petals ovate, 
dark-coloured, inner twice the length, 
lanceolate, purple ; spathe two-leaved. 
Native of the South of Europe. Inbu* 
duced in 1781, by Mons. Thouin. 

28. Allium carneum (flesh-col**^ 

I garlick). Umbel sub-globose; stone** 
three-pointed , shorter than flower; 
bel bulbiferous ; leaves flat. — Indige- 
nous to tne South of Europe, where it 
attains to more than a foot in height * 
flowering in June and July; increased 
by offsets. Introduced 1816. 

29. Allium areKarium (s*nd gar- 
lick). Eng. bot. 1358. Sheedhs */ 
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leaves rounded ; spathe blunt ; stamens 
three-pointed.— Sand garlic is distin- 
guished from the last species by its 
round sheaths, and by its growing all- 
ways in a sandy soil : bulbs, wnich 
are numerous, and blossoms are blue ; 
stamens a little longer than the blos- 
soms ; leaves three or four, lower ones 
quickly withering, broad, edges hairy, 
or rather finely toothed, teeth not dis- 
ceroable without a glass ; leaf-sheaths 
strongly keeled ; stem two to five feet 
high} dowers few, on short stalks, 
small, purple, marked with a deeper 
line : it grows wild in Thuringia, 
Scania, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
and in the woody and mountainous 
Darts of the north of England, particu- 
larly about Lowther in Westmoreland, 
Castle Howard in Yorkshire, Thorp- 
arch, and Heslington-fields near York. 

It is perennial, and flowers in July. 

30. Aluum carinatum (mountain 
garlick). Eng. bot 1658. Umbel spread- 
ing, ; peduncles nodding. -^-WL ountain 
garlick has awl-shaped stamens; very 
loug (acute. Smith) spathe ; stem, when 
cultivated, four feet high ; leaves a foot 
long, not half an inch broad, sheath- 
leaves two, awl-shaped, unequal; um- 
bel has few flowers but many bulbs, 
which fall off and vegetate ; blossom of 
a dull brown yellow colour, often chang- 
ing to purple ; the plant has but little of 
of the garlick smell: it is found wild in 
Scania, Germany, Carniola, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and also in the rocky and 
mountainous parts of the north of 
England, near Settle in Yorkshire, in 
Heslington-fields near York, and about 
Knaresborough, on the rocks about 
Longsledale in Westmoreland, near 
Ramsgate in the isle of Thanet, and 
between Sandwich and Deal; it is 
perennial, and flowers in July. 

31. Allium controvrrsum (barren 
garlick). Flowers all male; stamens 
three-pointed ; spathe with a very long 
point . — It is a foot in height, with purple 
flowers; flowering in June and July. 
Increased by offsets. Introduced 1816. 

32. Allium sativum (cultivated gar- 
lick). Moris, 4. t. 15. f. 9. Bulbs com- 
pound; stamens three-pointed . — This 

e ant is the Skorodon of the Greeks. The 
Atm name Allium, is thought to have 
its origin from the Greek word Anesthia 
exilire, to leap forth, from the rapidity 
of its growth* Garlick has been subject 
to the prune whims of fashion as have 


attended its near relation to the onion. 
The Egyptians worshipped it ; but the 
Greeks held it in such abhorrence, that 
those who ate of it were regarded as 
profane. Persius relates, that they" 
made criminals eat of it for several days 
to purify themselves from crimes. The 
Romans gave it to their labourers to 
strengthen them, and to their soldiers 
with an idea that it excited courage in 
warriors. They also fed their fame 
cocks with garlick previous to fighting 
them. 

Every part of the garlick, but more 
especially the root, has an acrimonious 
and almost caustic taste, it abounds in 
sharp subtle particles, which render its 
odour so powerful and penetrating, that 
if it be applied to the feet, its scent is 
soon discovered in the breath, and when 
taken internally, its smell is communi- 
cated through the cores of the skin 
even to the fingers. Hence in cold and 
phlegmatic habits it proves a powerful 
expectorant, diuretic, and emmenago- 
gue, and if the patient is kept warm, 
a sudorific. 

This pungent root warms and sti- 
mulates the solids, and attenuates te- 
nacious juices, by its penetrating pow- 
ers. It is said that, if a clove of it be 
kept in the mouth, it is an effectual 
preservative against infection. The 
Hungarians esteem it the most effica- 
cious preventive against pestilential 
disorders. 

When made into an unguent with 
oils, and applied externally, garlick is 
said to resolve and disperse cold tu- 
mours; and it has been by some greatly 
recommended in cutaneous disorders. 
The acrimonious qualities of this root, 
however, render it manifestly improper 
upon many occasions. 

Pliny states, that garlick is a sovereign 
medicine for many maladies, especially 
such as are incident to country peasants 
and labourers. He recommends those 
who wish to keep garlick and onions 
from sprouting, to dip the heads of them 
in warm salt water. 

The strong offensive smell of this 
plant is so powerful, that if it be given 
to fowls with their food, their eggs will 
taste of the flavor. 

Menander states, that if you have 
taken garlick, and wish to sweeten your 
breath* the eating of baked beet-root 
will entirely take off the offensive smell. 

If garlicK be boiled, and gven to 
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chickens with their food, it will generally 

§ revent that pest of the feathered tribe, 
lepip. 

The Common Garlick has a large 
round white bulbous root, of an irre- 
gular form, with numerous fibres at the 
bottom, composed of many smaller 
bulbs denominated cloves, which are 
included in a common membranous 
covering ; each of which, being planted, 
grows, and in one season attains the 
size and structure of the parent bulb ; 
the leaves are cauline, or form a kind 
of stalk, which seldom spindles, except 
when the same roots remain in the 
ground two or three years, when they 
run up, and bear a flower, and small 
bulbs at the top. It deserves to be cul- 
tivated in the garden for the sake of its 
root, which is in great estimation for 
culinary and other domestic purposes. 

It is constantly propagated by the 
small bulbs that constitute the main 
root, w'hich may readily be divided into 
a great number of separate cloves ; 
these are to be planted in the spring, in 
beds four feet wide, a little raised in 
rows lengthwise ; from six to nine 
inches asunder, and the rows six inches 
asunder, and two or three inches deep. 
The planting may be performed by a 
blunt dibble, or by drills in which the 
cloves must be placed, and afterwards 
covered with earth ; when plantedin this 
way, their leaves usually shoot up in a 
month or six weeks; requiring after- 
wards only to be hoed with a small hoe 
to kill the weeds. 

About the end of July or beginning of 
August, the bulbs are generally full 
grown, as is indicated from the yellow 
appearance and withering of the leaves. 
Tbey should then be taken up, cleaned, 
dried in the sun, and after tied or 
plaited in bunches, hung up and pre- 
served for use. 

33. Allium scarodoprasum (Ro- 
cambole). Leaves crenulate ; sheaths 
two-edged ; stamens three-pointed . — 
Rocambole is found wild in Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Hungary, and 
cultivated here by Gerard in 1596 ; it 
has compound bulbs, but much smaller 
than those of garlick ; the root is heart- 
shaped, solid, and generally stands 
sideways of the stalk ; the leaves are 
rather broad and crenated at the edges ; 
the flowers, which are collected into a 
sort of globular head, are of a pale 
purple colour j the stem generally rises 


from two to three feet in height, and 
produces many small bulbs at the top, 
that may be made use of as well as those 
of the root 

Rocamble may be propagated either 
by the roots, or the bulbs produced on 
the stalks ; they should be planted in 
autumn, especially on dry ground, other- 
wise their bulbs will not be large. 
They are to be planted and prepared 
for use in the same manner as garlick. 

34. Allium monspessulan (Montpel- 
lier garlick). Like A. carinatum , but the 
stamens are three-pointecL — A native of 
the south of Prance, with pale purple 
flow r ers, which are produced in June. 
This species, which is a foot in height, 
may be increased by offsets plantedin 
common garden mould. Introd. 1822. 

35. Allium violaceum (violet gar- 
lick). Stamens subulate, twice as long 
as flowers ; spat he longer than umbel.— 
This species, which produces its violet- 
coloured flowers in June, is a native of 
the south of Europe. Increased by 
offsets. Introduced 1823. 

Umbel bulbiferous; leaves not flat . 

36. Allium fietidum (stinking gar- 
lick). Leaves half-round ; spathemuch 
longer than umbel ; sepals obtuse ; sta- 
mens simple , exserted . — This species, 
which is about a foot in height, produces 
its dark purple flowers in July; and 
may be increased by offsets. 

37. Allium vineale (crow garlick). 
Eng. bot. 1974. Stamens , three-pointed, 
longer than the petals , the capillary 
lateral extremities of the three trifid 
ones , longer than the part which bears the 
anther , and spreading horizontally . The 
root is a small ovate white bulb; stem 
two feet high, upright, slender, round, 
striated, leafy. Leaves long, tapennf, 
cylindrical, hollow r , ribbed, smooth, 
fading before the flow ers come out. 
Umbel small, with abundance of little 
ovate acute greenish bulbs, intermixed 
with a smaller number of capillary, 
smooth, purplish, flower stalks, club* 
shaped at their summit. 

This garlick is found in dry fields, 
more particularly on a calcareous soil, 
as well as about old ruinous buildings, 
flowering in July. The petals are 
closed, of a pale rose-colour, with green 
keels. The crow garlick, if eaten by 
birds, stupifies them so much, that they 
may be taken by the hand. 

38. Allium oleracbum (purple^tn* 
ped or streaked field-garlics). D# 
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Jb6t 48 & Leave* rough, half round, 
furrowed beneath; etamens simple. 
Bulb the size of a hazel-nut; stem 
round, slender, leafy, near two feet 
high. Leaves sheathing at their base, 
a foot long, narrow, dull, green, flat or 
channelled above, convex and ribbed 
beneath, appearing under a magnifier 
rough all over. Umbel simple, termi- 
nal, erect : spathe of two concave mem- 
branous valves, each terminating in 
a long spreading leaf-like point, ex- 
tending far beyond the flower-stalks, 
which are slender, divaricated, single- 
flowered, intermixed at their base with 
numerous little ovate purple bulbs, 
which falling to the ground become 
new plants, according to the bountiful 
provision of nature, for this and many 
other species of Allium, by which they 
are propagated without end. Segments 
of tne corolla, equal, ovate, greenish 
white, with three purple lines : stamina 
simple (not toothed), connected by one 
common base. Gertnen with six fur- 
rows, rough at the top. The whole 
herb has the foeter of garlick; the 
bulb has less of that scent than many 
others. It is a very troublesome weed, 
though fortunately of rare occurrence. 
It is perennial, flowering in July. 

2. LEAVES RADICAL, NOT F1STULAR. 

39. Allium odorum (sweet-scented 
garlick). Scape , umbel many-flowered, 
fastigiate ; leaves linear, channelled, 
angular beneath ; stamens subulate. 
The Sheath short, with rudiments of 
membranes between all the peduncles, j 
which are many, erect, longer than | 
the flowers. Corollas white, sweet 
smelling ; petals ovate-oblong, rather 
acute, from erectish spreading, with a 
reddish keel. Stamens simple, half 
the length of the corolla. Germen ash- 
coloured, dotted with holes s style 
white. Leaves connate at the base 


into a bunch, scarcely fleshy, by no 
means rough. Scape a foot high,* 
round or with one obscure angle, erect. 
Native of the south of Europe, China, 
Japan, &c. Introduced 1820. 

40. Allium atropurpureum (dark 
purple garlick). Wald, and K. 1. 1. 17. 
Scape rounded ; leaves linear lanceo- 
late; umbel fastigiate; sepals very 
narrow ; stamens simple. A native of 
Hungary. The flowers which, are of a 
dark purple are produced in July, The 
plant is about a foot in height. In- 
creased by offsets. Introduced 1821. 


41. Allium nigrum (black garlick). 
Scape rounded ; leaves lanceolate ; urn* 
bel hemispherical ; sepals spreading ; 
stamens simple. — Resembles the A. se~ 
nescens, but is twice the size ; has the 
leaves of Narcissus ; flowers four times 
larger than in the senescens; petals 
white, ovate-oblong; stamens lanceo- 
late, shorter than the corolla; spathe 
ovate, acuminate, divided almost to the 
base into two equal parts. Native of 
Provence, Italy, Austria, and in the 
neighbourhood of Algiers. Cultivated 
in 1759, by Mr. Miller. 

42. Allium caspium (Caspian gar- 
lick). Scape rounded; leaves linear , 
lanceolate, wavy; umbel hemispherical, 
roots very long ; stamens simple, twice 
as long as filaments. — It seldom attains 
to more than a foot in height. The 
flowers which are w f hite are produced 
in April. A native of the Crimea. Off- 
sets readily grow in common garden 
mould. Introduced 1822. This species 
is the Amaryllis caspia of Linnseus. 

43. Allium albidum (whitish gar- 
lick). Scape oblique, four-cornered ; 
leaves linear ; umbel fastigiate ; sta- 
mens simple, as long as filaments . — A 
native of the Crimea, nine inches high. 
Flowers white ; flow ering in July. In- 
creased by offsets. Introduced 1820. 

44. Allium saxatile (strong gar- 
lick). Scape rounded ; leaves half- 
round; spathe acuminate, longer than 
umbel ; stamens simple, longer than 
flower. — This kind is also a native of 
the Crimea, and was introduced into 
our gardens in 1823. Its (lowers, w’hich 
are white, are produced in July and 
August Increases readily by offsets. 

45. Allium cowani (Cowan’s or 
Peruvian garlick). Bot. reg. 758. 
Scape half-rounded; leaves lanceolate , 
acuminate , flaccid, ciliated, sheathing ; 
umbel fastigiate ; sepals obttise. — Root 
bulbous : leaves at the surface of the 
ground shorter than the scape, which is 
naked, half round, and smooth : spathe 
of the umbel split on one side, ovate, 
pointed, shorter than the flower-stalks. 

Although several species of the same 
genus had been discovered in north 
America, some of w T hich are said to be 
identical with those of Europe or Asia, 
none had been know r n to be natives of 
the southern part of the New World, 
before the arrival of this species, which 
was sent to the Horticultural Society 
from Peru, in 1823, by James Cowan, 
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Esq., and dowered the same Summer 
in a cold frame in the gardens of the 
society at Chiswick. It is nearly re- 
lated to the common Allium ursinum 
of this country, from which it is distin- 
guished by its leaves being ciliate, a 
little undulated, and much more flaccid, 
with quite a different outline ; its petals 
are obtuse, not pointed. 

46. Allium acutanoulum (acute- 
angled garlick). Scape two-edged, an - 
gttlar; umbel clustered ; stamens simple, 
as long as flower ; leaves linear , oblique. 
Grows to more than a foot in height. 
The flowers, which are of a whitish 
colour, are produced in June and July. 
Increased by cutting. Introduced 1815. 

47. Allium spirale (spiral garlick). 
Scape nearly two-edged ; umbel capi- 
tate ; stamens longer than flower ; leaves 
linear , spiral. A plant nine inches in 
height, a native of Germany, with white 
flowers; flowering in June and July. 
Increased by offsets. Introduced 1812. 

48. Allium nutans (nodding or flat- 
stalked garlick). Bot. mag. 1 143. Scape 
two-edged ; umbel drooping before flow- 
ering , afterwards erect ; leaves linear , 
flat ; stamens three-pointed , longer than 
filaments. Bulb ovate, lateral; leaves 
all radical, several linear-lorate, (not 
unlike those of Narcissus orientalis) 
iomewhat fleshy and rigid, especially 
downwards, obliquely twisted, obtuse; 
scape generally higher, compressed, 
sublately ancipital, rigid, umbel before 
it is extruded from the spathe , nodding, 
then upright, globular, heaped among 
the larger ones ; spathe far snorter than 
this, unequally torn, with sometimes 
intermediate bractes , partially envelop- 
ing portions of the inflorescens fasci- 
ciuately ; corolla of a faded rose-colour, 
hexapetalously parted, campanulate ; 
outer segments cymbiform-convolute, 
shorter ; inner , ovate, flatter ; filaments 
nearly twice as long as these, upright, 
alternate ones subulate, higher than 
the others, which are membraneously 
dilated, for the length of their opposed 
segment, with a tooth-form appendage 
on each side, or tricuspidate, with a 
longer middle prong ; germen depressed 
oblong, trilobate-trigonal ; style nearly 
three times longer, setiform, white, ter- 
minated by an inconspicuous stigmatose 
point, anthers small, incumbent, brown. 
Every part of the plant when bruised 
has a very rank smell of garlick. 
Nadve of Siberia. Introduced by Dr. 


Pitcairn, about 1785: quite hardy. 
Blooms in June and July. 

49. Allium ascalonicum (Shallot). 
M. his. 8. 4, t 14, t 3. Leaves subu- 
late ; umbel globose ; stamens tires- 
pointed. This relative of the ornon 
was formerly called, and more properly 
named, Scalion, from Ascalon, a tows 
in Syria, near the Mediterranean, from 
whence the Greeks first procured it 
Pliny says the Ascalonian onions are 
proper for sauce. 

Dr. Hasselquist found the shallot 
wild in Palestine. The root of this 
species of Allium is conglobate, con- 
sisting of many oblong roots, bound 
together by their membranes; it is 
very pungent, has a strong but not 
unpleasant smell, and is therefore ge- 
nerally preferred to the onion for 
making high-flavoured soups and gra- 
vies. It is also much used in pickle*, 
particularly in the East Indies. 

The shallot is considered by the 
epicures in beef-steaks, as the best 
seasoning for this English dish, and 
those who are too refined in palate to 
swallow the biting root, have their 
plates rubbed with this relishing 
plant. 

It was first brought to England in 
the year 1548, and we may safely con- 
jecture that it soon found its way to 
the breakfast table of Queen Elizabeth. 

The shallot is easily propagated 
from the small roots or offsets, that 
afford us another peculiar instance of 
the mode which Nature has adopted 
in fulfilling her laws for the renewal 
of the species. The viviparous plants 
deserve more attention than has been 
generally given to them. The manner 
m which they produce their progeny 
proclaims the wisdom of their Mato 
m a degree not less wonderful to the 
curious, than mysterious to the unin- 
formed. Nor is the manner in which 
bulbs are multiplied less beautifully 
diversified than that by which ovipa- 
rous plants are produced. 

The shallot, being a native of a 
warmer country than England, requires 
more attention than our indigenous 
plants, for, if it is suffered to remain 
too long in the cold earth, it decaf 8 
altogether. In the propagation of this 
plant, the smaller roots or offsets are 
the best ; these may he planted outm 
Autumn or early in Spring : the end 
of October or beginning of November 
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for the Autumn planting, and February 
and March for that of the Spring; but 
not later than the beginning of April. 
The Spring is the usual season for 
planting them, but when planted in 
Autumn, in a light dry soil, they often 
grow larger, and sooner attain their 
roll growth in the following Summer, 
They must be planted in beds four feet 
wide, in lengthwise or longitudinal 
rows; the beds six inches asunder. 
£ach offset to be inserted singly, either 
by a dibble, or placed in drills of the 
depth of two or three inches, and the 
distance of each offset to be six inches. 

They shoot up in leaves in March or 
April, and the roots increase in growth 
until July or August. Occasional hand 
weeding or hoeing is all the culture 
required. Towards the end of July or 
beginning of August the bulbs will 
have attained their full growth, which 
will be seen by the withering of the 
leaves, which tells us that the occult 
treasures are matured. 

Then in a dry day take them up, and 
spread them in the sun to harden ; the 
largest to be cleaned and preserved for 
use, and the smaller offsets reserved for 
propagation. 

Shallots are sometimes required for 
use early in the Summer : in such cases 
a few may occasionally be taken up for 
an immediate supply. 

50. Allium senescens (Narcissus- 
leaved onion or garlick). Bot mag. 
1150. Scape two-edged; leaves linear, 
convex and smooth beneath j umbel 
roundish; stamens subulate . Differs 
from angulosum, in having somewhat 
broader and flatter leaves of a greyish- 
green colour, which are also twisted 
spirally ; the scape is neither tri-quad- 
rangular, striate, nor spirally twisted, 
** in that; the corolla does not con- 
verge triangularly nor so narrowly as 
in angulosum, nor do the flamens pro- 
frude so for. An old inhabitant of our 
gardens; quite hardy; and rather or- 
namental. Flowers in June and July, 
noth this and angulosum emit a very 

n scent when bruised. A native 
beria, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Italy. Introduced 1596. 

51. Allium gracile (Carolina gar- 
Bot mag. 1129. Scape rounded, 
mf y long ; leaves linear, channelled ; 
****** subulate , connate at base. 

roundish tunicate ; leaves all ra- 
mcal, ambient, recurved-recumbent, 


narrow-iorata, sub-channelled, concaves 
subearinate, far convolute-attenuated 
upwards, about half an inch broad, 
sometimes higher, at others lower than 
the stem which is roundish, solid, up- 
right ; umbel lax, few (6—12) flowered, 
suD-fastigiate, twice higher than the 
membranous, acuminate, bivalved 
spat he; corolla about half an inch 
long, whitish, turbinate-campanulate 
segments , grown together into an ob- 
conic brownish green tube for nearly 
one-third of their length ; laminw 
obovate-lanceolate, obtuse nearly equal, 
with brownish-purple longitudinal ca- 
rinate streaks, intersecting them on the 
outside; outer ones lightly carinate, 
and less obtuse than the inner: filar 
ments equal, flat, linear, subplano-con- 
cave, mucronately pointed, adnate to 
the tube, nearly one-third shorter than 
the corolla; anthers small, upright, 
fixed by their base, at first brown; 
style even, with the stamens, white, 
filiform-triquetral, ending in a bluntish 
inconspicuous, sulphurescent stigina- 
tose apex ; germen of a cinereous green, 
shorter than style, turbinate-oblong, 
obsoletely trigonal, six-streaked, some- 
what uneven ; capsule turbinate-oblong, 
obsoletely tripulvinate, seeds compress- 
edly pyriform or aciniform, black, 
shining, few. Native of Carolina. 
Remarkable for being devoid of the 
well-known scent, so usual in the rest 
of this genus. We suspect it to be 
the same with the mutabile of Michaux. 
Introduced about 1770 by the Duchess 
of Beaufort. Not very common in 
our collections, but hardy, and of easy 
culture, flowering in April and May. 

52. Allium angulosum (angular- 
stalked garlick). Bot mag. 1149. 
Scape two-edged; leaves linear, chan- 
nelled, angular beneath; umbel fasti- 
giate. — There have been great doubts 
if this is really a distinct species from 
senescens, as well as much confusion, 
in the synonymy of both. We are 
convinced of their being specifically 
different, and have stated the distin- 
guishing characters in our account of 
senescens . A perfectly hardy species 
of easy culture, and well known in our 
gardens. A native of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Siberia. Introduced 1739. 

53. Allium striatum (streaked-lea- 
ved garlick. Bot mau. 1035, 1524. 
Scape , three-cornered , shorter than the 
linear-furrowed leaves; umbel fasti - 
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giate ; stamens simple ; sepals obtuse. 
—Bulb about the size of a filbert, tuni- 
cated, white; leaves about seven or 
eight inches high, several radical, up- 
right, stiffish, linear-lorate, attenuated 
upwards, bluntish, concave-channelled 
within, outwards convex, striatulate; 
scape about equal to these, round, com- 
pressed, naked ; spathe bivalved, valve 
scariose-membranou8, ovate-acuminate, 
about three times shorter than the 
umbel, which is few flowered, (6—7) 
lax; pedicles filiform, about an inch 
and a half long; corolla patent, seg- 
ments lanceolate; filaments subulate, 
equal, shorter than the corolla; style 
filiform ; capsule trigonal-turbinate ; 
seed black, shining, orbicular, variously 
pressed- A native of Virginia. Has 
been known for some years among the 
nurserymen, but not by the true name. 
Blooms in May. Was probably im- 
ported by way of Holland. Not the 
least scent of garlick can be perceived 
in any part of it. 

54. Allium narcissiflorum (Nar- 
cissus-flowered garlick). Vill. Delpli. 
2, t 6. Scape rounded , longer than 
the linear subulate leaves ; umbel fas - 
tigiate ; stamens simple ; sepals mu- 
cronate. — A native of France. The 
stem is more than a foot in length. 
The flowers, which are white, are pro- 
duced in July and August Increased 
by offsets. 

55. Allium canadensb (Canadian 
garlick). Scape rounded; leaves linear. 
— Root perennial ; leaves flat, smooth, 
straight, seven inches long; stem al- 
most naked, cylindric, smooth, scarcely 
longer than the leaves; spathe ovate, 
pointed, sharpish. Flowers few, pedi- 
celled, whitish ; petals oval ; filaments 
simple, the length of the corolla, with 
brownish-red anthers. Native of north 
America. Introduced 1739. 

56. Allium ursinum (Ramsons or 
broad-leaved garlick). Eng. bot 122. 
Scape three-cornered ; leaves lanceo- 
late stalked ; umbels fas tigiate. — This 

S lant is but too plentiful in woods and 
edges throughout most parts of En- 
gland. The milk of cows that eat it 
became intolerably nauseous, from the 
well-known garlick flavour common to 
the whole genus, and peculiarly active 
in this species. Its* roots consist of 
long fleshy fibres, at the bottom of a 
slender bulb, and can scarcely be era- 
dicated when they have once taken 


possession of a spot of ground* Mdbt 
shady groves and thickets are its fkvoo- 
rite habitation, and the copious snow- 
white flowers enlivening many a shady 
dell, might be seen with pleasure, if 
the odour of the herb, whenever it if 
bruised or trodden upon, did not so 
frequently infect the air around. 

This is one of those species of Allium 
whose leaves all arise from the root, 
and the only British one of that descrip- 
tion with broad leaves. Its character* 
indeed cannot be mistaken. The stall 
is occasionally more or less acutely 
triangular, at least in the upper part; 
spathe of two leaves ; filaments all of 
equal breadth, and nearly equal in 
length. The flowers appear early in 
May, or in the more northern and 
mountainous counties somewhat later. 

57- Allium triqubtum (triangular- 
s talked garlick). Bot. mag. 869. Scope 
and leaves three-cornered ; stameni 
simple. — Leaves resembling those of 
the bur-reed, very much keeled ; scape 
erect, shorter than the leaves; scape 
lanceolate, bivalve, umbel length of tie 
spathe; petals lanceolate, acuminate, 
white, with a green keel ; stamens and 
pistil half the length of the petals, 
anthers yellow ; stigma acute. Native 
of Italy and Spain, and (according to 
Desfontaines) of the Algerine territory, 
where it grows at the hedges of fields. 
Flowers in May and June. Cultivated 
in 1768, by Mr. Miller. 

58. Allium clusianum (Clushis’s 
garlick). Clus. hist. p. 192. Scope 
rounded ; leaves linear, flat, ciliated ; 
umbel few-flowered; sepals obovale con- 
cave, — This species grows to about nine 
inches in height I ts white flowers are 
produced from J une to August A native 
of the south of Europe. Introd. 1803. 

59. Allium Molt (great-yellow Mo- 
ly). Bot mag. 499. Scape nearly cy- 
lindrical; leaves lanceolate setsthi 
umbel fas tigiate ; the three outer petdt 
spreading, the inner ones erect . — Of this 
very numerous genus there are hut few 
species with yellow flowers ; this plant 
was, therefore, no doubt, cultivated^ 
first as much for its singularity as its 
beauty. Parkinson figures and de- 
scribes it in his Parad. ten*, as he does 
many others of the same tribe, in which 
he appears to have been very rich; he 
observes that when the plant comes np 
with a single leafi it produces no flow- 
ers; but when it has two, it does. 
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The Yellow Moly has some beauty 
in the flowers, and deserves a place in 
borders where few better things will 
thrive. 

Grows wild in Hungary, on Mount 
Baldo, about Montpellier, and in the 
Pyrenees; is a hardy perennial, growing 
to the height of ten or twelve inches, 
producing its flowers in umbels in the 
month of June. Introduced 1604. 

For the most part it increases plenti- 
fully, both by roots and seeds; but in 
some situations its bulbs are liable to be 
greatly injured by the wire worm. 

60. Allium tricoccum (three-seeded 
garlick). Scape half-round ; leaves Ian- 
eeolote , oblong, flat, smooth; umbel glo- 
bose ; seeds solitary . — A native of N orth 
America; six inches in height, with 
white flowers, which are produced in 
July. Increased by offsets. Introduced 
in 1770, by Mr. W. Young. 

61. Allium cernuum (drooping gar- 
lick). Bot. mag. t, 1324. Scape four- 
cornered; umbel fastigiate cemuous ; 
leaves linear, flat; stamens subulate, 
longer than flower . — Scape about a foot 
and half high; umbel in the specimens 
we saw, 3CM0 flowered, loose ; corolla 
rose-white ; germen marked with three 
pale, yellow, vertical lines; the whole 
plant, when bruised, emits a very strong 
alliaceous scent Roth mentions his 
having received the plant from Schre- 
ber, under the name of Allium alatum, 
but is ignorant of its habitat. Capsule 
roundish, trigonal, three-lobed,witn the 
lobes blind, bifid, valves obcordate, 
bidentate, with three obovate compres- 
sed i tuning seeds in each capsule (cell) 
which are retuse at the base. Hardy 
and easy of culture. It flowers in J uly . 
A native of North America. Intro- 
duced 1806. 

62. Allium stellatum (starry flower- 
ed or Missouri garlick). Bot. mag. 1576. 
Leaves twisted linear; umbel loose; 
filaments subulate , as long as flower . — 
A plant lately introduced from America, 
where it is said to have been found 
Rowing on the banks of the Missouri, 
fiy Mr.NutalL It has many characters 
in common with the Allium cernuum; 
but it differs from it in being a smaller 
plant, bearing deep pink flowers, and 
naving an upright umbel and filaments 
only equal to the corolla; whilst that 
has a cemuous or nodding umbel and 
filaments about twice the length of the 
corolla. When rubbed or bruised, the 


odour peculiar to the genus is percepti- 
ble, but not in a hijjh degree. We are 
told in the sixth edition of Doffs Cat. 
of the Cambridge garden, that cernuum 
is also a native of America. We can 
hardly deem the two plants varieties of 
each other; but if not such, they are 
certainly very near akin. Introduced 
in 1810. 

63. Allium bisulcum (furrowed or 
jonquil-leavedgarlick). Redoute, Lilia, 
tab. 286. Bot. mag. 1831. Scape 
rounded; longer than leaves; umbel 
compact ; stamens subulate , as long as 
flower. — The resemblance of the present 
plant to senescens, is so near, that we 
were not without suspicion of their 
being mere varieties. We have, how- 
ever, been determined by the work 
above cited, in considering them as dis- 
tinct Bisulcum has narrow thick 
8emi-cylindric leaves of a clear deep 
green colour in no way twisted. In 
senescens , these are narrow, lorate, 
glaucous, and twisted or oblique; in 
our plant the stamens are even in length 
with the corolla; in that they reach 
somewhat beyond it ; here the germen 
is green with slightly protuberant lobes, 
in that it is purplish, with very strongly 
protuberant lobes. Blooms in June 
and July. Perfectly hardy and of easy 
culture. 

64. Allium baicalense (Baical gar- 
lick). Scape rounded at end ; umbel 
half -globose ; leaves linear, flat, channel- 
led it base ; stamens subulate, longer than 
filaments. — A native of Siberia, with 
purple flowers. It is nine inches in 
height, flowering in June and July. 
Increased by offsets. Introduced 1816. 

65. Allium rubens (red-rooted gar- 
lick). Scape rounded; umbel fastigiate ; 
leaves half-round, compressed; stametut 
lanceolate, shorter than filament. — This 
species is a foot in height. It produces 
its pale purple flowers in June and 
July. Increased by offsets. A native 
of Germany. Introduced 1805. 

66. Allium fragrans (fragrant gar- 
lick). Scape rounded ; umbel few-flow- 
ered, fastigiate ; leaves linear channel- 
led ; stamens lanceolate shorter than hi. 
A plant eighteen inches high. The 
flowers, which are white, are produced 
in June and July. Native of the West 
Indies. Introduced 1822. 

3. LEAVES FISTULAR. 

67. Allium acutum (acute garlick). 
Scape leafy ; umbel fastigiate ; spathes 
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nearly equal; sepals mucronate. — In 
this plant, which is a foot in height, the 
flowers are of a pale purple. Flowers 
i\\ July. Introduced 1819. 

68 . Allium fouosum (leafy garlick). 
Redout, lil. 4. t. 214. Scape leafy at 
base. — The flowers in this plant are of 
a purple colour ; they are produced in 
July. It may be increased by offsets 
planted in common garden mould. In- 
troduced 1817. 

69. Allium proliferum (tree onion). 
Bot. mag. 1469. Scape fistular twisted; 
umbel bulbiferous proliferous ; stamens 
three pointed . — The present species, in 
all our gardens, and some of our books 
has been mistaken for the canadense ; 
a species than which no one of the same 
genus can well be more distinct from 
another; that having flat leaves, a 
slender uninflated stem, uniform simple 
stamens, and bulbs more like those of 
the garlick than the onion. This is an 
usual plant in our gardens; that we 
have met in no one. It deserves to be 
cultivated both as a curiosity in pro- 
ducing the onion at the top of the stalk, 
and for the use of the onions, especially 
for pickling. They are excellent when 
pickled, and superior in flavour to the 
common onion. This kind is perennial, 
and is propagated by planting the bulbs 
in Spring or Autumn ; either the root 
bulbs, or those produced on the top of 
thestalk, being planted in beds of food 
earth, in rows at two feet distance from 
each other, and two or three inches 
deep. They shoot up leaves and stalks 
in the Spring and Summer, and pro- 
duce the bulbs for use in July or Au- 
gust The root bulb remaining fur- 
nishes a production of top-bulbs an- 
nually in that season. The root-bulb 
increasing by offsets may be occasion- 
ally taken up in Autumn or once in two 
or three years, for the purpose of separ 
rating the offsets, and re-planting them 
when necessary. 

70. Allium oohrqleucum (pale- 
yellow garlick). PI. rar. hu. 2. t, 186. 
Scape rounded with an angle; leaves 
linear, obtuse; umbel rounded ; sta- 
mens setaceous , twice as long as fila- 
ments ; capsule triangular , three-celled ; 
seed triangular , oblong , black . — A native 
of Hungary. The flowers of a pale 
yellow colour, very slightly tinged 
with green, are produced in August 
Introduced 1816. 

7L Allium cbpa -(common onion). 


Scape ventricose beneath, longer than 
the round leaves . — In Latin it was 
named Cepa and Cepe , from Caput, m 
is supposed from the largeness of the 
head. It was also called Uni*, bens 
a single root without offsets, which 
most other bulbs have ; and from this 
word, the English name appears to hare 
been derived. 

The common onion Cepa, owes its 
chief qualities to cultivation. Pliny, 
who mentions all the countries from 
whence the Greeks as well as the Ho- 
mans, procured different varieties of 
this root, says he could not discover that 
they ever grew wild. 

There is no plant that has been so 
subject to the caprice of fashion, gad 
the disputes of physicians as the onion. 
It has been the common seasoning for 
meats, with most nations, from the ear- 
liest time to the present, from the table 
of the king to that of the peasant. 

It was one of the Egyptian divinities, 
who used to swear by the onion, to> 
lemnly calling it to witness their osth 
as a god. 

Among the complaints which the 
Israelites made to Moses, when in the 
wilderness, was that of being deprived 
of leeks, onions, and garlick, of which, 
said the mnrmurers, “ we remember we 
did eat in Egypt freely.” 

A friend, wno has travelled in that 
country, says, we should not condemn 
these sons of Abraham, if we knew ho* 
much superior and sweeter the onion* 
of Egypt are when compared withtbo* 
of Europe. 

Theophrastus, who died in his 107® 
year, complaining of the shortness" 
life, wrote on the onion about 200 ye®* 
before the birth of Christ ; and Pall* 
dius, a Greek physicians, who 
wrote on this acrid root, recommends it 
to be sown with savory. Pliny folio** 
the same opinion, and says, u omo» 

prosper when savory is sown with them. 

It appears to have been a studvwi® 
the ancients to find what plants thrived 
well together, or according to tack 
belief, what herbs had a sympathy * lt ®» 
or antipathy to, each other. 

We find that all the plants which t»7 
recommend to be sown or plant*® 
gether, are of very opposite nature^ 
and there may be more reason in & 
system pursued bv the ancients than « 
generally allowed ; for plants dra*^ 
the same juice from the earth tom 
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naturally weaken each other ; whereas 
those requiring different nutriment may 
in some decree assist each other, each 
feeding on juice that are prejudicial to 
plants of the other species. Our hus- 
bandmen acknowledge the principle by 
changing their crops. Lord Bacon 
carried this opinion so far as to say 
“the rose will be sweeter if planted 
in a bed of onions.” 

Gerard says, “ The onion being 
eaten, yea, though it be boiled, causeth 
head-ache, hurteth the eies, andmaketh 
the man dim sighted; dulleththe sences 
engendereth windiness, and provoketh 
overmuch sleepe, especially being eaten 
rawe.” He adds, “being rawe, they 
nourish not at all, and but a little though 
they be boiled.” 

Dean Swift says, — 

“ This is every cook’s opinion, 

No savoury dish without an onion. 

But lest your kissing should be spoil’d 
Your onions must be thoroughly boil’d.” 

Their property of drawing tears has 
been noticed by our immortal bard. 

“ If the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well.” 

We learn from Bradley, w ho wrote in 
1718, how much this vegetable was then 
esteemed. Afterhaving stated that the 
pot&toe was thought a root of little 
note, he says, “ I now come to treat of 
the onion, a root more generally used 
in the kitchen than any other. Of this 
there are two kinds worth the gardener’s 
care; the first is the Spanish onion, 
which affords a large sweet-tasted root, 
and the other the Strasburg onion, 
which is more biting, and lasts good 
much longer than the former.” 

The many domestic purposes to 
which this strong-scented vegetable is 
applied at the present time are known 
to every one : its nature is to attenuate 
thick viscid juices, consequently a plen- 
tiful use of it in cold phlegmatic consti- 
tutions must prove beneficial. Many 
people shun onions on account of the 
strong disagreeable smell they commu- 
nicate to the breath ; this may be reme- 
died by eating walnuts, or a few raw 
P^sley-leaves immediately after, which 
will effectually overcome the scent, and 
eanse them to sit easier on the stomach. 
Mbthod op propagation and cul- 
in the onion kind. — Common 
Onion. — Among the several varieties of 


the common onion, the Strasburgh is 
the best for general culture, having a 
handsome bulb, mostly assuming a 
roundish oval shape. It is of firm 
grow r th, and generally keeps well for 
winter use. The Spanish onions arc 
large and flat ; the first sort is, however, 
of the mildest flavor j but all the varie- 
ties for the most part afford profitable 
crops, and none excel them for culinary 
purposes ; but they seldom keep so well 
after Christmas as the Strasburg or oval 
sort of onion. The Portugal onion is a 
very large handsome bulb, of a roundish 
oval shape, though it rarely attains' the 
size here, as in that climate, as is obvious 
from those annually imported from that 
kingdom. If, however, seeds saved in 
Portugal be sown here, the bulbs will 
arrive at a much larger size than from 
such as are saved in this country, es- 
pecially where preserved two or three 
years successively, in which cases they 
are often so far degenerated, that the 
bulbs become flat, and not larger than 
the common onions. The mode of 
transplanting them at an early period, 
which is adopted in that country, may 
also have much effect in rendering the 
bulbs so large. From this sort of onion 
being very mild, it is much esteemed 
for sauces and other culinary uses. 

All these kinds are propagated by 
seed sown annually; which for the 
general crop should always be per- 
formed from about the twentieth of 
February until the latter end of March, 
though in cold wet stiff soils it may be 
proper to defer sowing entirely until 
towards the middle of the latter of 
these months. But in cases of omission 
in sowing at the times above recom- 
mended, it may be performed with 
tolerable success in the beginning or 
any time before the fifteenth of April, ( 
but the crops of the February or March 
sowing always bulb more freely and 
acquire a much larger growth than 
those sown at later periods. 

The most proper situation for crops 
> of this kind is an open exposure, and 
where the soil is moderately light and 
rich in vegetable matter. Thus spots 
of the best mellow ground in the garden 
should always be chosen, with tne ad- 
dition, if possible, of a good coat of well 
rotten dung, dug well in, but not too 
deen, the surface being kept level, and 
while it is fresh stirred, well raked, and 
the seed sown, a point which is of im- 
1) D 
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portance to be attended to. The sow- 
ing when the surface is so wet or moist 
as to clog to the feet or rake in prepar- 
ing it, should not however be performed. 

The proper quantity of seed is in 
general about an ounce to every rod or 
pole of ground; but where it is not 
required to have them thick for cutting, 
two ounces for three rods may be suffi- 
cient. Great care should be taken to 
procure fresh seed, as but very little of 
that which is kept more than one year 
will vegetate. 

The seed may either be sown over the 
whole of the piece or plot of ground, or 
it may first be divided into beds of four 
or five feet in w idth, allowing foot-wide 
alleys between them. In sowing, the 
seed should be put in with a regular 
spreading cast, and the surface, when 
very light, immediately tTodden over 
evenly upon the seed; afterwards, 
where sown in beds, the alleys may be 
pared an inch or tw o deep and the 
^arth cast over them,' proceeding di- 
rectly to rake in the seed regularly with 
an even hand, trimming off all the 
stones, roots, &c. See Sowing Seeds. 

The method of sowing them in beds 
is the most eligible, where it is designed 
to draw or cull the young onions from 
time to time for market or family use ; 
as, in such cases, a person can stand in 
the alleys without treading upon the 
beds, which not only renders the sur- 
face hard, so as to injure the crop, but 
highly destructive, by trampling upon 
the plants themselves. It is likewise 
very convenient to stand in the alleys, 
in order to weed, thin, or hoe the cron 
as occasion may require. Although 
it is a common practice in the general 
culture of onions to sow them thick, in 
order to allow for culling or drawing 
out the superabundant plants, by de- 
grees as they are wanted ; it would no 
doubt be a better mode to sow a piece 
particularly for general culling, exclu- 
sive of the main crop ; because by daily 
thinning out the superfluous plants 
there is no avoiding treading upon, 
disturbing, and loosening the remaining 
ones, by which they become stinted in 
their gTow T th, and by no means so fine. 
There is also another very common but 
injudicious practice, which is that of 
mixing other crops, such as leek, lettuce, 
radish, carrot, &c. with these crops. It 
is productive of confusion, as well as 
obstruction to the chief crop, w ithout 


producing any great advantage; no- 
thing should therefore be admitted, 
except a very thin sprinkling of coss 
lettuce in some cases. In about fifteen 
or twenty days after the seeds is sown 
the plants generally appear, and in a 
month or six w eeks after that, as in 
May and the beginning of June, they 
will be three or four inches high; 
when they should be well cleaned from 
weeds, and the main crop thinned to 
three or four inches distance. The 
weeding and thinning should be begun 
in due time, before the weeds branch 
and spread much, wdiich may either be 
performed by the hand or small hoeing; 
the latter is the most expeditious me- 
thod, as by it one man may do as much 
as three, and it is also the most benefi- 
cial to the plants ; as by stirring the 
ground about them with the hoe, it 
greatly forw ards their growth, as i* 
mostly seen in a few days after the 
operation. This mode, however, is 
more particularly eligible for the larger 
principal crops, for which a good sharp 
one-hand hoe, about two inches, or not 
more than two and a half broad, is the 
best, taking the opportunity of dry 
weather for performing the business ana 
carefully cutting up all weeds. Where 
the onions stand too close they should 
be cut out in a regular thinning order 
to about three inches distance: or in 
such crops as are not wanted for occa- 
sional cutting, they may be hoed out at 
once to about four or five inches, having 
regard to leave the strongest plants, as 
much as possible, for the continuing 
crops. 

In the course of tw r o or three weeks 
or something more, it wall generally be 
proper to run over them again in the 
same manner, in order to cut up afl 
advancing w eeds, and any superabun- 
dant plants that may have escaped in 
the first hoeing ; after this they seldom 
require any further culture, than that of 
pulling out such casual stragglingweeds 
as may rise. 

But where the crops are small, or 
where they are required for thinning or 
culling by degrees, for use in their 
young green state and in amah bulbs, 
the weeding and requisite thinning 
where they are in clusters, may gene- 
be best performed by the hand. In the 
advanced growth of the crop, when the 
superabundant plants are occasionally 
thinned out for use, as wanted, they 
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should be drawn somewhat regular, so 
as to leave a sufficiency of the strongest 
plants remaining at moderate distances 
lor a full crop to attain their full growth 
in large bulbs. 

It is highly necessary to continue to 
keep the different crops very clear from 
hurtful weeds in their advancing growth 
during the months of May, June, and 
July, which being their principal grow- 
ing seasons, if they are not kept free 
from weeds, and sufficiently thinned to 
proper distances in due time, they draw 
one another up, weak and slender, which 
much retards their bulbing. About the 
middle or latter end of June the con- 
tinuing crops begin swelling a little at 
bottom in their bulbing order, but 
more fully ill July ; and in August the 
bulbs arrive to full growth, and are 
proper for taking wholly up. Towards 
the middle of August the crops in ge- 
neral should therefore be examined, 
and when the necks shrink and fall, 
and the leaves wither, it may be con- 
cluded that the bulbs are arrived at 
maturity, and have done growing. 

They should then be pulled up, 
cleaned, dried, and housed for use; 
this being best done in dry weather on 
a piece of the ground hoed, raked and 
cleaned, in order to spread them on as 
jney are pulled up, to dry and harden. 
They should lie in this way a week or 
a fortnight, being turned every day or 
two, when, if the weather proves dry, 
they will be duly prepared for keeping ; 
the first opportunity should then be 
taken to house them. The bulbs tnust 
he first divested of all adhering earth, 
loose skins, and the grossest parts of 
the leaves and neck, rejecting all infec- 
tious and bruised ones, and then they 
^ay be carried into any dry upper 
room, out of the damp, spreading them 
!® the floor as thinly as convenient, 
the closer the room is kept the better, 
hat care must be taken to turn them 
over once in three weeks, and to clear 
?at such as have any tendency to 
infection. 

As in the cultnre of onions it fre- 
quently happens, that through badness 
°t seed many are disappointed of a 
C *°P» by waiting in expectation of the 
Plouts rising till it has been too late to 
again ; in such cases recourse may 
* had to transplantation from other 
gardens, as a neighbouring one, where 
mere are superfluous crops, or a bed 


or such part of one as is necessary may 
be purchased from a market gardener. 
This business should be done in May 
or early in June, and if possible in 
moist weather, having a spot of well- 
dunged ground prepared, take up the 
plants with good roots, and plant them 
in rows six inches distant, and four 
inches asunder in each row, inserting 
the roots but moderately into the 
ground, for if planted too deep, they do 
not bulb well ; giving them a good wa- 
tering as soon as transplanted. By 
repeating the waterings occasionally 
for a week or fortnight, the plants will 
generally grow freely, and form tole- 
rably handsome bulbs. 

Onions for pickling are in great re- 
quest in many places,; such as are 
proper for this purpose should not be 
bigger than common round buttons* 
therefore in order to procure them in 
due quantity, some seed should be sown, 
late, in a spot of light poor land; 
about the middle of April is probably 
the best time. It should be sown mo- 
derately thick, the plants requiring 
little thinning, except where they rise 
in very thick clusters. They bulb in 
June and July, and are generally fit to 
take up in August. In the Spring 
many of the keeping onions will una- 
voidably grow as they lie in the house ; 
these may be planted out in rows, at 
six inches distance, and will serve to 
draw by way of escallums. 

The Autumn or Michaelmas crop , is 
generally sown in August, and the 
plants rise before Michaelmas, stand 
the Winter, some to be drawn occa- 
sionally for use in that season, but 
principally intended for Spring use, 
to be drawn up young for salads, &c., 
and likewise where the Strasburgh or 
any other variety of the common onion 
are sown, they, if permitted to stand, 
bulb to a tolerable size in June, and 
supply the kitchen or market as headed 
onions, till those of the Spring crop are 
bulbed. 

But as the common onion is liable to 
be cut off in severe winters, it is always 
necessary to sow at the same time some 
beds of Welsh onions, which bid defi- 
ance to the most rigorous Winter frostsl 
August is the best season for sowing 
these crops, for if sown sooner they are 
not only apt to get too forward in growth 
before Winter, but to run up for seed 
earlier in the Spring ; and therefore the 
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proper time to sow the main crop is the 
first or second week of that month, or 
m the third week for a late standing one, 
.sowing them in beds four feet wide, 
With twelve inch alleys between ; sow 
and rake in the seed as directed in the 
Spring crop, only let a much larger 
quantity be sown in this case. The 
jplants generally appear in a fortnight, 
and numerous weeds, to which early 
attention must be had to clear them 
out by hand before they begin to 
spread ; but the plants of this crop are 
not now to be thinned. But in Novem- 
ber and December, if they stand very 
thick, some of the largest may be occa- 
sionally thinned out for various uses. 

Savtng Seed . February is the proper 
time to plant onions in this view, though 
this is often done in October by those 
that save great quantities for sale. 
For this purpose, make choice of a due 
quantity of the largest and handsomest 
bulbs, rejecting all blemished ones, and 
such as have already made any effort 
to grow, and having made choice of a 
spot of ground well exposed to the sun, 
w hich being dug, proceed to plant the 
onions ; strain a line, and with a hoe 
or spade open three drills, twelve inches 
asunder, and six deep, place the bulbs 
therein nine inches distant, and rake 
the earth over them ; measure off two 
feet for an alley, and plant three more 
row’s as above, and in that manner 
proceed to the end ; the wide space of 
two feet is by w av of alley to go be- 
tween, to hoe and clear off w eeds as 
w r ell as to stake and support the stalks 
of the plants when necessary. In J une 
the flow* er-s talks will be snot to their 
full height, and the flower heads will 
be formed at top, to secure w f hich, in 
erect position, drive some stout stakes 
in the ground along each row, at two 
yards distance, and from stake to stake 
fasten double lines of pack-thread ; and 
if these are tied together in the interval, 
between the stems of the plants, it will 
effectually secure them. About the 
latter fcnd of August the seed will be 
ripe, which is known by the capsules 
opening, and the black colour of the 
seed ; the heads should be cut in a dry 
day, and spread upon cloths in the sun, 
care being taken to remove them under 
cover in case of w’et and at night ; and 
when perfectly dry, beat or rub out the 
seed ; gleaning it from the rubbish, and 
putting it up in bags for use. 


As it is of the utmost importance to 
have good fresh seed, some to try its 
goodness, before they venture their 
general crop, sow a little in a pot, and 
place it in a moderate hot-bed or near t 
fire ; a more expeditious method how- 
ever is to tie about a thimble full of the 
seed, loosely in a piece of linen rag, 
and put it into a vessel of hot water, 
suspended by a thread ; in ten to fifteen 
or twenty minutes pull it out, and if the 
seeds are good, they will, in that time, 
have germinated or sprouted, perhaps 
to the extent of a quarter of an inch m 
length. 

Method of preserving onions frm 
the grub . — Mr. E. Hildyard, gardener 
to Sir Thomas Frankland, at Tbirak- 
leby, in Yorkshire, has stated, in a 
communication to the Horticultural 
Society, that having continually lost 
his crop of onions, in consequence of 
their being attacked by the grab when 
half grow n, he had tried the effect of 
trenching his beds, and this had des- 
troyed or removed his enemy. The 
soil of the garden being very strong, 
he trenched it in winter, digging in 
manure at the same time, and left it 
exposed to the frost in a rough state 
till the time of sowing. It was then 
raked without digging, and the onion 
seed w as sow n in drills, at eight inches 
apart. He thins the plants and stirs die 
ground three or four inches deep, twice 
or thrice during their grow T th. The 
crops obtained by this practice are not 
only uninjured, but of superior she* 
anct never fail. Mr. H. finds the plan 
answers equally well for garlick and 
shallots ; the latter he always plar.fr 
in preference in November; they then 
grow’ larger, and are more productive. 

He sows his onions in the middle of 
February, if the ground be in aft 
state to work properly, for the earliest 
sown onions are always die largest 

Charcoal Dust is recommended in * 
communication to the HdrfcicuitaraJ 
Society, as a top-dressing for oniony 
and as a cure for the clubbing in 
cabbages. 

The charcoal-dnst should be the re- 
fuse of a charcoal pit. It must be 
spread upon the ground about half 
inch thick, before the sowing of the 
seed, and merely sknfiled in with the 
point of a spade, so as to mix the top 
soil and charcoal-dust together. & x 
years experience have proved that if » 
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a remedy for the grub and mouldiness 
in onions ; and it has been repeatedly 
known to prevent clubbing in tne roots 
of cabbages and cauliflowers. 

In a communication to the Caledo- 
nian H. S., Mr. Wallace, gardener, 
Bailee h in, observes : — “ The soil of the 
garden at Ballechin was light, and the 
ground destined for onions were always 
oug twice a year, viz. in Autumn and 
Spring ; giving a good coating of dung 
in September, and a light one in 
March, immediately before sowing. 
The crop of onions was poor, andmuen 
infested with maggot, and got worse and i 
worse every year. To try the effect of 
a change of system, the ground was 
only hoed and raked in Autumn, and 
dug half-spade deep, applying well 
rotted cow-dimg in Spring, before sow- 
ing the seed. The crop was excellent, 
and entirely free from the maggot.” * 
The reason assigned for this favour- 
able result deserves attention , as a prin- 
ciple in the management of light soils . 

“ 1 find light and dry soils are rather 
hurt than benefitted by too much labour 
ami-pulverising the ground ; and I was 
led at first to adopt this method, from 
observing that such of the tenants in 
my neighbourhood as gave repeated 
ploughings to their bare lands had 
seldom but a very poor crop after it.” 

Mr. J. Smith, gardener to James 
Hammond, Esq., at Potter's Bar, near 
Bamet, in a communication to the 
H. S. gives “directions for forcing 
onions to produce bulbs in clusters at 
an early season. He sows the seed in 
April, thickly in a bed, and does not 
afterwards thin the plants which come 
up ; this causes them to remain small ; 
a part of them are used for pickling, 
and the remainder, being about the size 
of walnuts, are planted in January or 
February, pressing each onion into the 
earth so deep as just to cover it. As 
*oon as the seed-stalks appear, he 
breaks them off, and instead of making 
any effort to form new ones, the onions 
begin to form young bulbs round the 
old ones. By this process onions may 
be obtained, two or three inches in 
circumference, fit for the kitchen early 
m Spring, at a time when Spring-sown 
onions are not larger than quills, 
yuions thus thrown into clusters will 
be full-grown by the end of June, and 
fit to take up then, but they do not 
beep well.” 


Onions ore preserved from the mag- 
ot and rot by watering the beds with 
me water to that degree that the lime 
may lay one-eighth part of an inch upon 
the beds. 

W sight of onions. December 5, 1827* 
Was exhibited at the Horticultural So- 
ciety, four round Tripoli onions, grown 
by Mr. Barker, of Edmonton, that 
weighed 7i lbs. 

One grown in the garden of Mr. 
Morgan, of Oswestry, was drawn last 
week, (October 1, 1831) measuring 
upwards of 19 inches in circumference, 
and weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. 

An onion weighing 1 lb. 5 oz. and 
measuring 16£ inches in circumference, 
was lately (October 5, 1831) pulled by 
Mr. W. Ramsay, at Chancelot, near 
Edinburgh. 

To prevent the sprouting or germi- 
nating of store onions during the 
Winter and Spring . — Apply a heated 
iron for a few seconds to the noozle of 
the onion, whence the roots protrude. 
This is fouud by experience to be an 
efficient mode ofpreserving them. 

Qualities. — The sensible , as well as 
chemical qualities of the onion, resem- 
bles those of garlick; but are much 
weaker. On distillation it yields a 
si Gall portion of acrid volatile essential 
oil, combined with sulphur; and the 
recent juice contains sugar, mucus, 
phosphoric acid, phosphate of lime, 
and citrate of lime. 

Medical properties and uses. — 
The onion is chiefly cultivated for cu- 
linary purposes. The root affords a 
considerable proportion of alimentary 
matter, principally mucilage, particu- 
larly when boiled; but in dyspeptic 
habits it occasions flatulence, thirst, 
and head-ache. The root is the most 
active part, and is stimulant, diuretic, 
and expectorent On account of the 
free phosphoric acid it contains, the 
juice is supposed to be useful in calcu- 
lous cases, as it dissolves phosphate of 
lime out of the body. Onions are, 
however, scarcely ever employed, ex- 
cept externally, as suppurative cata- 
plasms; for which purpose they are 
generally roasted, split, and applied to 
tumours. 

72. Allium fistulosum (Welsh- 
Onion). Bot. mag. 1230. Scape as long 
as the round ventricose leaves . — The 
only, as yet ascertained, native sources 
of this vegetable (known in our gardens 
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from the days of Parkinson) are Sibe- 
ria, and certain deserts of both Asiatic 
and European Russia. But whence it 
has obtained the name of “Welsh 
Onion,” we can form no conjecture. 
By the Russians it is called “ Rock j 
Onion, or Stoneleek,” and is a very 
favourite article of food with them. In 
this country, it seldom finds a place 
among our culinary vegetables; but it 
is sometimes mixed with other food 
given to young poultry. The bulb is 
small in proportion to the rest of the 
plant; the smell and taste very powerful. 

This perennial plant, therefore, de- 
serves to be cultivated only to be drawn 
as young green onions for sallad, &c. in 
Spring; but on account of its strongtaste, 
it is greatly inferior to the common onion. 

They are so hardy as to survive the 
severest winter, for although the blades 
be cut off, the roots remain sound, and 
shoot forth with great vigour early in 
Spring, furnishing supplies until May, 
wnen they generally run to seed. This 
hardiness renders them suitable for 
cultivation, as a winter-standing crop 
for spring use. 

They are perennial in root, which 
increases by offsets into great clusters ; 
but for large crops by seed. The best 
season for sowing which is in August, 
after the manner of the Autumn onion 
crops. 

The plants appear in twelve or fifteen 
days, and towards Michaelmas should 
be carefully Weeded by the hand. It is 
a peculiarity in this species of onion to 
lose their tops in November or Decem- 
ber, and remain divested thereof till 
towards Candlemas, when the roots 
shoot forth again. It is then proper 
that the alleys should be dug, and about 
an inch of earth spread smoothly over 
the surface of the beds, by which means 
the roots become vigorous, and the 
plant rise strong, and the part of the 
onion within the earth bleached white, 
and rendered more tender, and they 
become milder and more agreeable. 

When not sown at Michaelmas, the 
end of January or beginning of Febru- 
ary, is a proper time. The plants will 
then grow sufficiently to be drawn in 
the Spring. • Some plants should be left 
for stools to produce seed. At the end 
of March, a number of young plants 
may be transplanted at the distance 
of nine inches, which will produce seed 
in August, If the roots are permitted 


to remain in the following years, they 
will produce treble the auantity ; butts 
they increase into great bunches; it is 
better to remove and separate the stools 
every second or third year. 

73. Allium schcbnoprasum (Chives). 
Eng. hot. 24 — 41. Scape as long at 
the round subuleUe leaves . — The roots 
consist of slender, pale, upright, tufted, 
perennial bulbs ; leaves three or four, 
radical, slightly spreading, tubular, 
cylindrical, taper-pointed, rather glau- 
cous, sheathing the stalk with their 
dilated bases. Stalk solitary, about a 
foot high, being nearly the height of the 
leaves, cylindrical, smooth, Spathe of 
two ovate leaves, shorter tnan the 
umbel, which is dense, formed of many 
purplish rose-coloured flowers, whose 
stamens are all simple. 

This vegetable, which partakes of 
the flavour both of the omon and the 
leek, is a native of Britain, and has been 
thought by some persons to be a wild 
onion; but we have no instance of it* 
nature being changed by cultivation. 

Chives, being once planted, continue 
for many years without suffering from 
the extremest cold of the winter. 

The principal use of chives is for 
soups and spring salads, when young 
onions are not be procured ; the leaves, 
which are like short rushes, rising very 
early in Spring, they are often eaten 
with bread and butter bv country people. 

The method of gathering, is to cut 
the leaves off near tne ground, by which 
afresh supply is soon produced from the 
bottom ; or occasionally the plants in 
clusters may be slipped quite to the root 
in separate little plants, resembling 
young onions, and used as substitute for 
them. 

It is easily increased by divubng the 
roots in Spring, and planting eight or 
ten of them together in holes at six 
inches distance, in this way by Autumn, 
they will multiply into bunches of a 
large size. 

Chives have nearly the same quality 
as the other species of leeks and onions. 

74. Allium sibi&icum (Siberian or 
larger Chives). Bot. mag. 1141. Scop* 
not quite naked round; leaves half round: 
stamens subulate ; sepals lanceoUt^ 
acute. — This species is usedin salads and 
for other culinary purposes. The leaves 
are a little channelled, by no means 
angular ; scape longer than the leaves; 
umbel level-topped ; sheath 
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ovate, scariose ; stigmas simple. A I nateat the base; fruit dry t ovate-oblong, 
native of France, Sweden, Denmark, \ four-celled. 


Russia, Siberia and Tartary. Intro- 
duced 1777. 

75. Allium setaceum (bristly gar- 
lick). Wald and Kit, t. 68. Bulb ovate , 
oblong , oblique , simple ; roots slender , 
white ; scape round; leaves 4-5, seta- 
ceous, subulate ; rather longer than the 
scape ; umbel 6-10 flowered , ( in culti- 
vated plants, 20-30 flowered ;) sepals 
ovate at ends ; filaments subulate, snort- 
er than the corolla , style shorter than 
the stamina; stigma acute; germen 
ovate; capsule three-valved, three-cel- 
led; seeds black , triangular . — This 
species, which has a very unpleasant 
smell, is a native of Hungary. It is 
nine inches in height, with green and 
white flowers. They are produced in 
July and August Introduced 1806. 

76 Allium cham^ moly (dwarf Mo- 
lv).Bot Mag. 1203. Scape scarcely any. 
Capsules cemuous, Leaves flat , ciliated. 
—Bulb about the size of a hazel nut, 
sometimes covered with a soft membra- 
neous coat, at others by a brown crusta- 
ceous shell; leaves radical, of a dark 
green, faced broadways to each other in 
pairs of unequal lengths, scape about an 
inch and half high, fumost wholly within 
the ground, and sheathed by the cowled- 
convolute bases of the leaves; umbel 
nearly on a level with the ground, as in 
Massonia, corolla white, suffused on the 
outside sometimes with green, at others 
with a purple tinge ; pedicles about half 
an inch long, somewhat thickened up- 
wards ; anthers yellow ; germen green, 
vertically striped by six pale yellowish 
fillets; style about the length of this, 
somewhat thicker than the filaments, 
upright ; capsule globular, even, about 
the size of a pea ; seeds many, black an- 
gular, Flowers from January to March, 
it seems to be without smell. Found 
in the neighbourhood of Tunis, Seville, 
Naples and Rome, likewise in Corsica. 
Nearly allied to Allium subhirsutum. 
Introduced 1774. 

Allomorpha (from alios , various, and 
morphe, form ; habits in different situa- 
tions). 

Class & 1. Octandria Monogynia. 

Nat Ord. Melastomacece. 

The Characters are — Tube of Calyx 
°bkmg, adhering to the ovarium at the 
base; limb four-toothed; petals 4; star 
•eat 8; anthers linear acute emargi- 


Allomorpha exigua (small Allom- 
I orpha) Melastome exiguum Jack in 
Lin-trans. 14. p. 10. — An erect branched 
shrub, a foot m height, with brownish 
bark and four-sided branches, sparingly 
sprinkled with rusty down; leaves large, 
opposite, long-petioled, ovate, acumi- 
nate, acute at the base, almost entire, 
smooth, five-nerved, vrith strong trans- 
verse reticulated veins ; petioles long, 
channelled above, smooth ; stipules 
none; panicles terminal, erect, small, 
with opposite divaricate ramifications ; 
flowers small and inconspicuous ; Calyx 
inferior, tubular, connected with the 
base of the ovary by eight septa, limb 
erect, four-toothed ; petals four, small, 
white, with a tinge of red, ovate acute; 
stamina eight, nearly erect, the alternate 
ones a little shorter ; anthers purple, 
e A ect, linear, acute, emarginate at the 
base (neither curved, rostrate, nor ap- 
pendiculate) •, style ascending, as long as 
the stamina ; stigma simple ; fruit small, 
dry, ovate-oblong, four-celled, many- 
seeded, the placentae from the axis. 

This species is remarkable by its very 
small flowers disposed in a divaricate 
open panicle, and the comparatively 
large size of its leaves. The fruit might 
probably be considered a capsule, as it 
appears to be destitute of pulp. A na- 
tive of Pnlo-Penang. 

A mixture of loam, peat and sand 
suits it best ; and young cuttings root 
readily, if planted in pots filled with 
peat, and placed in heat, with a hand- 
glass over them. 

Alluvial limestone, in agriculture, 
a sort of soft limestone found in many 
districts, supposed to have been formed 
in the early ages of the world by the 
disposition of calcareous matter held in 
the state of solution in water. This kind 
of limestone is supposed by Dr. Darwin, 
in his Philosophy of Agriculture, to 
contain magnesia, which it probably 
may have acquired from the sea- water 
in which it was originally dissolved. 
Such limestone as contains magnesia 
has been found, by the experiments of 
Mr. Tennant, to be much less useful 
when burnt into lime, for the purposes 
of agriculture, than such as is purely of 
the calcareous kind. 

Alluvial deposits. — The Rev. Jas. 
Yates in a paper on this subject read 
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before the Geological Society, after ad- 
verting to the importance of this branch 
of Geology to the successful study of all 
the more antient sedimentary deposits, 
and to the explanation of the methods 
by which bare rocks are converted into 
productive soils, describes some of the 
processes which regulate the production 
of Alluvium and the principal forms 
which it assumes. 

I. — He considers first those processes 
of disentegradon, not dependant upon 
the acdon of running water, by which 
materials are supplied for the formation 
of Alluvium. These are of two kinds. 
1. Earthquakes and land slips by 
which large masses are detached sud- 
denly from the mountains and fall occa- 
sionally with so great an impetus as to 
extend across valleys. 2. Other pro- 
cesses, such as frost and oxidation, 
which are far more important in their 
effects. The agents of this class al- 
ways divide roots according to their 
natural structure of separation, so that 
every fragment of the debris is bounded 
by the plane of its cleavage. The frag- 
ments as they fall, produce two principal 
forms, the lengthened talus, which in 
general covers the base of allcalcaceous, 
and conglomarate, or sedimentary rocks, 
and the acute cone, which is discharged 
from the ravines of highly inclined 
schistose rocks, having a cleavage 
which meets the planes of stratification 
at an acute angle. 

II. — The materials thus furnished are 
distributed by streams, which round off 
their angles oy continual friction, so as 
to convert them into pebbles, sand, and 
mud. The hard and heavy fragments 
driven along by streams, also wear down 
the rocks in place, the latter being acted 
upon, according to their degrees of soft- 
ness, and their proneness to disintegra- 
tion. 

When the detritus thus produced is 
discharged from a lateral into a princi- 
pal ravine, or valley, the divergence of 
the stream gives it the form of a cone ; 
but as the force of running water carries 
loose materials, much further than they 
would fall by their own weight, the 
form thus produced is notan acute but 
an obtuse cone. In the Alps some of 
these obtuse cones attain 500 feet in 
height, and three miles in diameter, 
bearing upon their surfaces, forests and 
villages. 


The quantity of solid materials de- 
scending over the apex of an obtuse 
cone, is sometimes so great as to stop up 
the valley. The waters of the principal 
stream then accumulate above the ob- 
struction, and after the subsidence of 
the lateral streams tear away the base 
of the encroaching cone. This form 
the Author designates as the obtuse 
cone dipt at the base. 

Narrow valleys and plains are fre- 
quently divided by transverse ledges of 
gravel. The formation of these is attri- 
buted to the operation of rivers, which 
it is supposed had first accumulated 
their detritus in dams, and that these 
dams, having been successively broken 
down after the subsidence of floods 
were re-produced upon a rise of the 
streams, 

Numerous causes are assigned as con- 
spiring to vary the depth of streams. 

These causes are rains ; the melting 
of Alpine snows and glaciers; the brok- 
ing up of ice in rivers ; and the bursting 
of lakes. 

III. — Whenever detritus is conveyed 
by running into standing water, a sepa- 
ration takes place between those finer 
particles whicn are held in suspension, 
and those w hich it only rolls along the 
bottom. 

As the debris of horizontally stratified 
rocks forms a lengthened talus at their 
base, so the loose and heavy material 
washed down the side of a mountain, 
and conveyed into a lake, as soon a* 
they reach its margin fall into a steep 
slope of the same description. 

Layer after layer is thus deposited, 
the result of which is, that a terrace u 
gradually formed, dipping under the 
surface of the lake writn a gentle dope, 
and then abruptly terminating in a deep 
declivity. 

The Author next endeavours to show, 
that what is commonly called a Delta, 
is more strictly speaking the Sector of 
a circle. 

After describing numerous examples 
of forms of alluvial matter, in a rti&daJ 
reservoirs andinlakes,the author allude* 
to the probable existence of similar depo- 
sits upon avast scale in the deep and stui 
waters of the ocean ; and consideHM 
the English, St. George’s, and Bristol 
Channels, to be of the nature of 
ries, he observes that the arc of d* 
Sector is found encircling die so*® - 
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western extremity of Ireland on the one 
hand, and the north-western angle of 
Prance on the other, and coinciding 
with a line along which the water deep- 
ens suddenly from one to another more 
than two hundred French fathoms. 

It is then shown that lakes are filled 
up, not by depositions in their deen, 
central waters, but by the gradual ad- 
vance of all their lateral terraces and 
cones. 

IY. — When two streams meet, they 
neutralize each other's motion, and a 
deposition takes place at the point of 
quiesepce. 

Peculiar appearances ensue when 
streams meet at different levels. If a 
lateral stream brings down a dispro- 
portionate quantity of detritus, its bed 
is raised, but is abruptly terminated by 
the action of the principal stream. 
Hence the valleys of mountainous re- 
gions exhibit not only level terraces 
formed in lakes, but others the edge of 
which have a steep declivity. 

Finally, the Author presumes that 
the forms which alluvium puts on in 
rivers are produced also in seas, and in 
the ocean, by the opposition and union 
of currents flowing either at the same 
or at different levels. 

Alnus (From the Celtic word al, near, 
and lan, the edge of a river, in reference 
to the place where the species grow). 

Class 21, 3. Monomcia Triandra. 

Nat Ord. Amentacea. 

' The characters are — Flowers collected 
into imbricated catkins ; barren flowers ; 
wale of the catkin three-lobed, with three 
flowers*, perianth single, four-partite ; 
fertile flowers ; scale of the catkin sub- 
trifled, with two flowers ; perianth 0, 
Styles 2 ; fruit compressed . 

i. Alnus glutinosa (common Alder). 
Eng. Bot. 1508. Leaves roundish ; cu- 
neiform, obtuse, lobed at margin and 
titrated, somewhat glutinous , downy in 
otnls of veins beneath, pericarp a com- 
pressed two-celled nut, covered with a 
fay hard shell; in each cell a smooth, 
pwe-coloured, lens-shaped, rounded seed 
tidtotely accuminate on the outside at 

common Alder appears general- 
shrub, it will however grow to a 
tree, 35 or 40 feet in height. 

The Alder and its relatives that love 
"fc lfcfcani, follow the current through 
of the globe ; confining the 
►their due bounds, and correct- 


ing the vitiated air of those situations 
by the peculiar qualities allotted to 
aquatic trees, which absorb the corrupt- 
ed air more profusely than the natives 
of drier situations. 

In this country the alder is seldom 
suffered to attain its natural bulk, but 
in ancient times, when men were less 
numerous, and trees more abundant, the 
dimensions of the alder were sufficient 
to form their boats, and, if we except 
Noah's Ark, we shill find that the first 
vessels we read of were made from these 
trees. Their contiguity to rivers, and 
the imperishable nature of the wood, 
when kept in the water, were no doubt 
their recommendations to the early na- 
vigators. As men dispersed themselves 
over Europe, so did they convey the 
nautical use of this tree ; and it is sin- 
gular, how little the pronunciation of 
its name has changed with the migra- 
tions of man. The oldest English wri- 
ter we have consulted calls it Alder, 
from which it was changed to Aller, and 
again to Alder ; the Scots call it Eller ; 
the French Alune ; the Germans Eller, 
Erie, or Erlenbaum; the Dutch Els, El- 
zeboom ; the Danes EH, Elle, Elletioe ; 
the Swedes At, Ahl; the Italians Alno , 
Ontano ; the Spaniards Aliso , Alamo ; 
the Portugueze Alemo; the Russians 
Olcha ; the Polanders Oloza ; and the 
Latins Alnus and Alnos, which is 
thought to be abridged from alors amne : 
" I am nourished by the stream.” 

The Alder does not possess those 
striking beauties which attract our ad- 
miration to many other trees or shrubs; 
nor is it calculated to fill a space in 
those shrubberies whose narrow bounds 
are limited to the width of the dwelling, 
and whose length is terminated by the 
useful abode of the horse and chaise. 
The Alder must terminate the largest 
shrubbery and most lengthened walk ; 
it should point out the river's approach, 
and direct the angler where to 

“Throw nice judging the delusive fly.” 

The round dark leaves of the Alder 
may be associated with the long lanceo- 
late and silver-tinted foliage of tne Salim 
alba or white willow, and where the 
stream widens into a pool, the softer 
tints of the weeping willow may lend 
its aid, and “ Po's tell poplar” may be 
employed to break the line. 

The Alder is what Botanists denomi- 
nate on androgynous plant, that is pro- 
ducing both male and female flower* 
EE 
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separately, but on the eafne tre$. The 
catkins or male blossoms are formed 
about the middle of September, where 
they hang uninjured by tempestuous 
rains, aud unseduced by flattering sun- 
beams, until their betrothed female 
flowers appear in March, when 

“ The happy trees 

Commit their mutual wishes to the breeze ; 
The palm invites the palm to Hymen’s tows ; 
Swung in the wind, the poplars nod in love ; 
Alders to alders bend their longing boughs ; 
And, through the leaves love whispers in the 
grove.” 

The Alder is one of the most proper 
and profitable trees that can be em- 
ployed to keep up the embankments of 
rivers or canals; for whilst its roots and 
trunks are acting as a buttress against 
the power of the stream, they send out 
branches which may be cut for poles 
every fifth or sixth year, particularly if 
they be pruned of their superfluous 
shoots in the spring. 

“ As Alders in the spring, their boles extend, 
And heave so fiercely, that the bark they rend.” 

Virgil. 

It is no small recommendation to 
these trees, that their branches do not 
injure the growth of grass, whilst their 
appearance adds more to the beauty of 
brook-lands than most other aquatic 
trees. The wood of the alder makes 
excellent charcoal, and it is valuable for 
pumps, pipes, sluices, and all works in- 
tended to be constantly under water. It 
also serves for many useful purposes in 
domestic and rural economy, such as 
cart-wheels, troughs, handles of tools, 
&c., whilst the good housewife knows 
its value in spinning-wheels, milk-ves- 
sels, bowls, trenchers, &c., and it sup- 
ports her from the damp earth, in the 
shape of wooden heels, pattens and 
clog6 ; nor is she unacquainted with a 
property in the leaves, with which she 
strews her chambers before sweeping, 
for when fresh they are covered with a 

g lutinous liquor, that entangles fleas, as 
irds are entangled in bird-lime. The 
whole tree is very astringent, and well 
known to the country dyers. The bark 
is used by them, as well as by the tan- 
ner and leather-dresser, and the fisher- 
man is not unacquainted with its utility 
for tanning his nets. 

Those artisans, whose lives are spent 
in the Gobelins, to throw a semblance 
of nature into tapestry, borrow their 
shades for flesh colours from this tree 


with the assistance of a little eoppenv 
The young shoots dye yellow, but if cvi 
in the spring when full of sap they dy» 
a cinnamon colour. The fresh wcod 
yields an umber tint ; the catkins a to- 
lerably good green ; and the baik k 
employed as a basis for black, particu- 
larly in dying cotton- An ounce of it 
dried and powdered, boiled in three 
quarters or a pint of water, with aa 
equal quantity of logwood, with solu- 
tion of copper, tin, ana bismuth, 6 grain* 
of each ana two drops of solution of iron 
vitriol, will dye a strong deep bout-d*- 
Paris . 

The Laplanders chew the bark, am 
colour their leather gannents red with 
their saliva. The bark and the fruit to- 
gether yield a tolerably good ink. The 
roots and knots furnish tne cabinet-ma- 
ker with a beautifully veined wood. The 
Scotch Highlanders often make chain 
of it, w hich are very handsome, and the 
colour of mahogany. The wood which 
has lain in hog is black like ebony. The 
boughs cut in summers, spread over d« 
land, and left during the winter to rot, 
are found to answer as a manure, clear- 
ing the ground in March of the unde- 
cayed parts, and then ploughing it. 

Linnirus says, that horses, cow*, 
sheep, and goats eat it, but that «wine 
refuse it- The tongues of horsc6 feed- 
ing upon it are turned black, and it k 
supposed by some persons not to be 
wholesome for them. 

Many botanists, and among othen 
Linnteus himself have separated thf 
Aider from the Birch; but LimuBtf,® 
his later works, has joined them in u* 
same genus ; convinced, as he says, bf 
the second and third species, that natort 
has placed no limits between then. 
Gsertner however keeps them di*tfcct» 
and says that they differ not only in 
fruit, but in the flower. Native of 
Europe from Lapland to Gibralter, 
of Asia from the White Sea to M®®* 
Caucasus, in wet and boggy gronak 
and on the banks of rivers : flowed** 
with us in March and April. 

Mr. Miller, probably intending J 
remove the article Ainu* to that w 
BetulOf has entirely omitted the 
in the eighth folio edition of hfc 
tionary. In the seventh he makes tint* 
species of the Alder.] „ 

1. Alnus obverse ovatis rugosia dk 
der with obovate wrinkled leevet* hr 
rotundjfoli glutinosa yiridis. ^ 
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n it. 428. Common or round-leaved 
Alder . 

2. A. foliis ovato-lanceolatis, mar- 
rinibus dentatis. Alder with ovate- 
lanceolate leaves, indented on their 
edges. A. folio oblongo viridi. Bank, 
pin. 428. The long-leaved Alder. See 
D. 11. 


3. A. pumila folio rotundo serrato. 
Dwarf Alder with a round serrate leaf. 
A montana, lato crispo glutinoso folio, 
serrato. Bocc. mm. 2. 138. 

1. The first is our common Alder. 
2. The second is oblongata. 3. The 
third grows naturally on the Alps and 
Appennines ; it is a very humble shrub, 
seldom rising more than a foot high, 
the branches always trailing on the 
ground. 

The Alder, delighting in a very moist 
soil, where few other trees will thrive, 
is a great improvement to such lands. 
It is promgated by layers, cuttings, 
or truncheons about three feet in 
length. The best time for planting 
truncheons is in February or the be-, 
miming of March; they should be 
sharpened at one end, and the ground 
must be loosened with an iron crow 
before they are thrust into it, that the 
baA may not be tom off, They must 
he planted at least two feet deep, to 
prevent their being blown out of the 
ground by strong winds, after they have 
maoe foeir shoots. The plantations 
shohld be cleared at first of tall weeds ; 
but when the trees have made good 
heads, they will require no farther care. 

Ii you raise them by layers, this 
operation must he performed in Octo- 
ber, and by the October following they 
wifl have taken root sufficiently to be 
They should be set at 
least a .foot and half deep in the 
ground; and their tops must be cut off 
to about nine inches above the surface, 
width will occasion them t6 shoot out 
many branches. 

[mother countries the Alder is raised 
front seeds, but I do not know that it 
Used in England.] 
i iitiance these trees should be 
\ if designed for a coppice, is six 
hafre; (<tr they may be planted 
fit i yjnd square, and at seven 
' bad, wben they are felled for 
f Orrery other stool maybe taken 
jK dhttif foe small lateral shoots 
Wftlf in foe Spring, it will very 
foe upright poles, 


provided a few small shoots be left at 
certain distances upon the body to 
detain the sap, for the increase of its 
bulk. 

These trees will also thrive exceed- 
ingly on the sides of brooks ; and mav 
be cut for poles every fifth or sixth 
year, They may also be planted for 
hedges, in moist ground, where they 
thrive very fast, and may be trained 
into very thick close hedges, to the 
height of twenty feet ana upwards. 
(They may also be used for securing 
foe banks of rivers, by planting trun- 
cheons very close, or crosswise.) The 
leaves being large, and of a deep green, 
have a good effect, and the trees make 
a much better figure than most other 
aquatic trees ; so that where the beauty 
of such plantations is considered, these 
should oe preferred to other trees 
usually planted in swampy grounds. 

[In planting Alders for coppices, it 
is much better to raise them from 
young trees than from truncheons. To 
obtain a ouantitv of these, plant suck- 
ers, and nead them down for stools : 
lay the shoots the succeeding Autumn, 
and in twelve months they will have 
taken root; then remove and plant 
them in rows; in one or two years 
they may be planted where they are 
to remain. If the coppice is to be 
on boggy or ■watery ground, they may 
be removed from the nursery, and 
planted three feet asunder in holes 
previously prepared. Here they may 
stand six or seven years, when half 
the trees may be taken away, and the 
rest cut down for stools. Every nine 
or tenth year will afford a fall for poles. 

There is a variety with cut leaves 
sold by the nurserymen as an orna- 
mental tree, though it is more curious 
than showy.] 

2. Alnus oblongata (oblong-leaved 
Alder). Leaves oblong , bluntish , glu- 
tinous ; axils of the veins naked. — The 
leaves are longer, narrower, and not 
so glutinous as the common sort ; they 
are also not so rough, and are of a 
thinner consistence. It is very common 
in Austria and Hungary, [whence Mr. 
Miller received the seeds, and culti- 
vated it in 1759. 

3. Alnus incana (hoary Alder). 
Leaves oblong , acute , downy beneath ; 
axils of the veins naked ; stipules 
lanceolate . — The hoary or silver-leaved 
Alder is totally distinct from the com- 
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moo sort, both in the s troct u r e of its 
parts, and its economical uses. It 
never attains the size of that, and is 
commonly shrubby: the trunk is scarce- 
ly thicker than me human arm: the 
wood is white and of a closer texture. 
Branches and twigs even, testaceous, 
hoary, diverging at half a right angle. 
Leaves not round, but ovate, drawn out 
at the end, unequally serrate with very 
sharp toothlets, sometimes doubly-ser- 
xate with very obscure incisions, very 
smooth and somew hat glutinous even 
beneath, except at the divisions of the 
nerves, where they have a close thick 
pubescence. The male catkins are 
sessile at the ends of the branches, 
usually by threes ; they are two inches 
long, the thickness of a swans quill, 
and the scales ferruginous. Female 
catkins one on each side, having two 
or three bundles betw een the shining 
brown testaceous scales, coming out 
with a leaf or two, alternate on the 
peduncles ; when in flower they are of 
a brownish-green colour, and of an 
oblong cvlindric form ; when ripe they 
are smaller than those of the common 
Alder, not divaricate, and in other re- 
spects different. Native of the alpine 
and subalpine parts ofSwitzerland, Dau- 
phine, in eastern Siberia, in the islands | 
beyond Kamtschatka. &c. It was intro- 
duced here in 1780, by Mr. John Bush. I 

Hoary Alder, growing naturally in I 
dry sandy soils, may perhaps be culti- 1 
vated with the Birch, where land is of 
little value, as an underwood, and may j 
be propagated either by layers or cut- 1 
tings, as well as by seeds, where 4hey j 
can be obtained. 

, The varieties of the hoary Alder are 
t^e cut-leaved, the dwarf alpine, the 
long-leaved, and the rose-flowered, with 
petals like bractes produced from the 
mitfe catkin.] 

4. Alnus serrulata (notch-leaved 
Alder). Abb. ins. 2. t. 92. Leaves 
obovate, acuminate ; veins and axils of 
veins beneath , hairy; Stipules ellip- 
tical, blunt . — Native of Pensylvama. I 
Cultivated in 1753, by P. Collinson, 
Esq. Flowers in March. Increased by 
layers; planted in loom and peat 

[5. Alnus Cordifolia (heart-leaved 
Aider). Leaves cordate acuminate , 
entire lurid above. — This beautiful tree 
isa native of Naples ; it was introduced 
in 1820, and bears our winters without 
the smallest injury. 


It is of rapid g rowt h , with smooth 
leaves, which are vastly larger tk 
1 those of sort species of Alder. The tree 
will probably obtain a great rise. Tk 
flowers are produced In the month of 
April, before the developement of tk 
leaves. It may be increased by laves, 
and wiU now in any soil ; partknJadj 
f if somewhat moist, as the wnole kdy 
delights in wet. 

The varieties of the different specks 
may be continued by layers. Cstthp 
also set in a moist shadv border tk 
beginning of October, will frequently 
grow; but this not being a sure me- 
thod, and the other an easy ooe, thii 
scarcely deserves to be put in practice.] 

Aloe. (A word for which several 
derivations have been offered. That it 
has been obtained from the Arabic 
alloeh, seems most probable. 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogyms. 

Nat. Ord. Hemerocallide w. Lilia e 
Liliacee , coronaries of Linn- and A 
phodeli of Joss. 

The Characters are, — Calyx mm; 
corolla one-petalled, erect , sex/d, Mag, 
tube gibbous, border spreading , snail, 
nectareous at the bottom ; stamina mtk 
awl-shaped filaments as long as tkecordk 
or longer, inserted into the reeeptatk; 
anthers oblong incumbent ; pisttdsn ss 
ovate germ; style simple , length of the 
stamina; stigma obtuse, trifid ; veneer- 
pium an oblong three-furrowed, iknt- 
celled, three-valved capsule ; seeds se- 
veral, angular . 

Obs. This genus has been recall? 
divided by Mr. Haworth and ©then, 
into many Genera, which arrangement 
we shall follow. 

1. Aloe dichotoma (smooth stemmed 
Aloe). Stem dichotomous ; Leaves** 
siform, serrated; stamens longer thee 
j corolla. — The trunk is round, upright, 
very stiff, ash-coloured, smooth, and of 
I an extremely even surface, dichoto- 
I mously branched at top, two fathom# in 
I height, the thickness of a man's thigh' 
Branches dichotomous, upright, a loot 
and more in length, leafy at Vf p 


Leaves pqrfoliate, sword-shaped, tooth- 
letted, convex beneath, flat above, fin* 
spreading becoming upright, smooth, 
fleshy, a foot long, me upper ones gn- 
dually smaller. Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Hottentots bcllor 
out the trunk of this species to mak 
quivers for their arrows. Introduced 
1780, by Mr. William Forsyth. 
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- 4 4u>tPVtfO luscsKt<pftrpieAl6e). where the greater part of the extract iir 
Bat. mag. t 1474 Leaves ensiform , prepared that is qow sold under, the 
giaweous, recurved at end; Marginal name of Socotrine and Cape Aloes. 
serratures white . — The flower stem of India, Borneo, and Sumatra, also furnish 
this species seldom exceeds two feet in us with this kind of aloes, which ire 
length ; the foliage is of a darkish dull sometimes packed in casks, and at others 
green, clouded over with a grey bloom in skins. 

or hoar ; the corrolla is of a dark brick- In the island of Socotora, the inhabi- 
m! colour* green at the top; aboutaninch tants cut or chop the leaves, and make 
and a half in length. Like the socotrina, a slight pressure to obtain the juice 
when aged, it has a dichotomous stem, which is left to settle. It deposits a 
and no radical offsets. A native of the feculent matter which is thrown away. 
Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 1789. The supernatent liquor thus freed from 
3. Axos socoTEiN a (Socotrine Aloe), its grosser parts, is left to spontaneous 
Bot mag. 472. Leaves oblong , ensi - evaporation ; and it is this difference in 
form, somewhat spotted ; edges cemu- the two processes that accounts for the 
ousp white , with straight spines. The superiority of the real socotrine aloes 
Socotrine Aloe is a perennial plant, over that of the Cape : for there the 
with a strong fibrous root ; flowering in Hottentots cut the end of the leaves 
winter and spring. The stem is round, and catch the liquor which flows from 
smooth, erect, of a glaucous green them in proper vessels, the lower leaves 
colour, towards the topbeset with ovate of the plant generally serving for canals 
bracteal scales, and rises to the height of to conduct it into them. The juice thus 
three or four feet. The leaves are nu- obtained, is at once reduced to a suitable 
merous, spreading, and proceed from consistence over the fire, and after- 
the upper part of the root; they are wards packed in boxes containing from 
about two feet long, broad at the base, one to three hundred pounds weight, 
tapering gradually to a point, thick, 4. Aloe spicata (spike-flowered 
fleshy, succulent, channelled, glaucous, Aloe). Leaves lorate , ensiform, down* 
smooth, and armed at the edges with ward spotted with white ; marginal 
remote, whitish, homy teeth. The spines middle-sized, red. — Observed by 
flowers are produced in terminal spikes, Thunbcrg at the Cape. It much re- 
of a purple or reddish colour, each sembles the second species, but is very 
flower being accompanied with a single different in the spike and figure of the 
ovate, acute, broad, membranous bracte, flowers. 

white, with three green streaks, and Thunberg thus describes it. . “Stem 
shorter than the corolla. The corolla round, leafy, at the top, three or four feet 
is bell-shaped, and divided into six high, the thickness of the human arm. 
narrow petals, the three inner segments Leaves subverticillate, broad at the 
are white, with three green lines ; the base, gradually drawn to a point, chan- 
outer segment narrower and less con- nelled, acute, with remote teeth, spread- 
cave. The filaments are six, tapering, ing, two feet long. . Flowers in very 
yellowish, inserted into the receptacle, close spikes, spreading horizontally, a 
and furnished with oblong orange co- foot in breadth. A single bracte under 
loured anthers ; the germens is oblong, each flower, ovate, acute, broad, membra- 
with a simple, slender style, and an naceous, white withthree green streaks, 
obtuse stigma. The capsule is oblong, a little shorter than the corolla : which 
three-celled, containing many angular is bell-shaped, almost six-petalled ; the 
seeds. three inner segments not connected, 

Socotrine Aloes. — The real socotrine broader, ovate, blunt, white with three 
aloes, which is rarely met with in com- green lines ; the three outer connected 
■twee, is produced by the A. socotrina. with the others at the base, narrower 
it grows m abundance on the island of and less concave, but like them.” The 
'Socotora, which was first discovered by flower is full of a purple honey juice, 
the Portuguese, in 1503, and now be- The best and purest Hepatic Aloe is 
>tmgs to tne Princess of Hadramanbe, said to be obtained from this species, 
■ province of Arabia, contiguous to which is cultivated extensively at the 
fe&en This plant is also found Cape of good Hope, and a considerable 
femany parts of the south of Africa, part of what is sold as coming from 
Particularly in the kingdom of Melinda, Socotora, is from that quarter. All the 
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medical Mods aregruwti on the poorest 
soil. At the Cape, in the month of 
July, the leaves are pulled, then- cut in 
pieces, the juice expressed, and inapt* 
sated by means of heat. Introduced 
1735. 

5. Aloe arborescens (tree Aloe). 
Bot. mag. t. 1306. Leaves stem- 
clasping , reflexed, spiny at edge . — 
This species is the tallest of the Aloes ; 
it will grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, with a strong naked stem, 
the leaves growing at the top, which 
closely embrace tne stalk; they are 
about two inches broad at their base, 
growing narrower to a point, and are 
reflexed, and indented on their edges, 
each being armed with a strong crooked 
spine. The leaves are of a sea-green 
colour, and very succulent. The flow- 
ers grow in a pyramidal spike, are 
tubulous, and of a bright red colour. 
These are in beauty in November and 
December. 

This sort will live through the 
Winter in a good green-house, but they 
will , not flower unless they have a 
moderate share of warmth, therefore 
the pots should be removed into a stove 
in October, which should not be kept 
above temperate heat, in which situa- 
tion they seldom fail to flower. In- 
troduced 1731. 

6. Aloe flavispina (yellow-spined 
Aloe). Haw. in Lin. Tr. vol. 7, P* 22, 
No. 48. Suckers from the root ; leaves 
oblong , acuminate , glaucous , spreading , 
covered at side and back with very 
broad brown spines . — A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 1 790. 

7. Aloe Mitrjeformis (common 
mitre Aloe). Bot. Mag. 1. 1270. Leaves 
thick , spiny at edged below spinw- 
lose , oppressed, not dotted; racemes in 
umbels . — Grows with an upright stalk, 
to the height of five or six feet; the 
leaves closely embrace the stalks : they 
are thick, succulent, broad at their base, 
growing narrower and ending in a 
point, of a dark green colour, and have 
spines on their edges, as also a few 
on their upper surface; they stand 
erect, and converging towards the 
top ; form the resemblance of a 
mitre, from whenee its is called the 
Mitre Aloe. The flower-stem rises 
about three feet high, the flowers come 
out at the top of it m a sort of globular 
spike, which afterwasds becomes cylin- 
drical; these have long foot-stalks, 


Whteh sfcnd horicontafty, and 'titt Hov- 
ers hang downward; they are tfcbuleui, 
and cut into six unequal segments to 
the bottom, three being alternately 
broader than the others. There are six 
stamina, three of which are as long ss 
the lube of the flower, the other three 
are shorter. These are crowned with 
flat oblong summits of a gold colour. 
The three-cornered germen is situated 
in the bottom of the flower, supporting 
a single style, which is shorter than the 
stamina, having no stigma on the top 
The tube of the flower is of a line red 
colour, and the brim is of a pale green, 
so that it makes a pretty appearance 
when the spikes of flowers are large. 
Blooms from July to December. Propa- 
gated by suckers and seeds from which 
I last, Miller raised the plant, but did 
not find it vary in the extraordinary way 
that Linnaeus supposed.] 

This sort will lire in a warm diy 
green-house, in winter, and may be 
placed in the open air in summer, in a 
sheltered situation; but the plant* 
should not have much wet, lest it 
should rot their stems. With this ma- 
nagement the plants will not grow so 
fast as when they are placed in a stove, 
but they will be stronger, and their 
stem 8 will support their heads much 
better. 

8. Aloe distans (small mitre Aloe). 
Bot. mag. t. 1362. Leaves erect spread- 
ing, remote, ovate, acute ; spines margi- 
nal, numerous, white . This species ha* 
the most distant leaves of all ; the stem 
is often more than three feet high. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. In- 
troduced 1732. 

» [9. Aloe commeuni (Commelin’s 
Aloe), Leaves ovate, oblong , attenuate, 
spreading , glaucous ; the edge and M 
upwards with white spines. — A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 
1819. 

10. Aloe wobilis (great mitre Aloe). 
Leaves erect broadly-ovate, acute, spinet 
marginal numerous white . This species 
is generally more than five feet in 
height, it produces its flowers which 
are of a red colour in the month of Au- 
gust. — A native of the Cape. Intro- 
duced 1800. 

11. Aloe vulgaris (Hepatic, Barbs- 
does, or common Aloe). Plant grass# 

| Leaves spreading ascending, spiny d 
| edge , peduncle branched; branches wiw 
a double bractea. The Kadasaka et 
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Cateyelaof Rheed* growing in^ewuidy 
stony soil of Malabar, and many parts 
of India* and also in several provinces 
of America, as Mexico, New Spain, 
Brasil* and Barbadoes; and yielding, 
by its purified juice, hepatic aloes, and 
from its dregs a less pure extract, called 
c&baline aloes j the leaves are about 
four inches broad at their base, where 
they are near two inches thick ; they 
have a few indentures on their edges ; 
are of a sea-green colour, and wnen 
young are spotted with white, The 


flower-stem rises near three feet high, 
and the flowers stand in a slender loose 
spike, with very short peduncles, and 
hang downwards ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, and the stamens stand 
out beyond the tube.] 

This never produces seed in England, 
and is too tender to live through the 
winter in our climate, in a common 
green-house, therefore it should be 
placed in a moderate degree of warmth 
m that season. I have known plants of 
this kind, which have had an oiled cloth 
tied up about their roots, and hung in a 
warm room more than two years, and 
afterwards planted in pots, which have 

f rown very well, from whence the plant 
as been called Sempervivum by the 
inhabitants of America. Introd. 1596. 

[12. Aloe chinensis (Chinese Aloe). 
Leaves smootkpale-green, straight, erect , 
spreading , soft . — A native of China 
with yellow flowers. Introduced 1821, 
13. Aloe casia (Ceesious Aloe). 
Stem shrubby; leaves long-lanceolate, 
recurved at end, glaucous, smooth, spot- 
ted with red spines , — From the Cape of 
Good Hope. The flowers which are of 
an, orange colour are produced in July. 
Introduced 1818. 

14. Aloe albispina (white spined 
Aloe). Leaves ovate-oblong, acute, ed- 
ges keeled , thickly set with spines, spines 
long , — This is a very fine species, and 
the largest spined of all the Genus. 
The tips of the older spines are tinged 
with a yellow colour. They never pro - 1 
face any offsets, and has not yet flow* 
ercd/in Europe. 

15* Aloe olauca (Glaucous Aloe). 
Mag. 1278. Leaves very glaucous, 
yfati red . — Decandolle observes that 
mis species differs from mitres formis 
trunk that is not arborescent ; soft 
pfaepus leaves with red spines ; flower 
4&9&esrly covered with bractes ; and a 
flfvp* green at the top ; as well as in 


habit nod time of flowering. A native, 
of the Cape of Good Hope; of long 
standing. Should be kept in the green- 
house. Introduced 1731. 

16. Aloe lineata (striped red spined 
Aloe). Leaves geeen, striped ; spines 
red. — This is the greenest-leaved of all. 
There is only one plant of it alive in 
Britain. Haworth. 

17. Alobdbprkssa (flat-leaved Aloe). 
Bot. Mag. 1. 1332. Distinguished from 
A. serra, by the spines not being united 
at base. — This species was well named 
by Aiton ; it is clearly themost depressed 
of all the Genus. It is also an abun- 
dant producer of offsets. The stem is 
simple ; leaves about two inches broad 
at the base, five long ; corolla pale red, 
greenish towards the end. Native of 
The Cape of Good Hope. Blooms in 
the summer. Introduced 1731. 

18. Aloe beevipoua (Lesser proli- 
ferous Aloe). Bot. Reg. 996. Sub- 
acaulis, foliis lanceolatis acutis glow-, 
cis; marginibus carinaque apice, spi- 
nosisvixcartilagineis; subtus subtuber- 
culatis. Haworth revis succ 202. — This 
is an humble plant seldom rising more 
than & foot high ; the leaves grow near 
the ground, which are broad at their 
base, where they embrace the stalk, and 
gradually diminish to a point ; they are 
of a 6eargreen colour, with some white 
spots ; their edges, and also their upper 
parts below and above, are beset with 
pretty sharp spines ; the flowers grow in 
loose spikes, the subulous part being 
red, and the brim of a light green colour. 
Produces abundance of offsets. 

19. Aloe serra (saw-leaved Aloe). 
Leaves tufted, with the spines of the 
edge united at base ; scape toothed . — 
This species is about four feet in height^ 
flowers of an orange colour, are produced 
in July. A native of the Cape. Intro- 
duced 1821. 

20. Aloe stiata (streaked Aloe)* 
Jacq. fragm. t. 62. Leaves glaucous* 
streaked ; edge obsoletely toothed. — This 
species possesses very small marginal 
spines. It is a native of the Cape. In- 
troduced 1795. 

21. Aloe Albocincta (white-edged 
Aloe). Glaucous polished ; leaves ob- 
long, acuminate , with a deep white 
entire cartilaginous edge. — Flowers in 
June; they are of an orange colour. 
Introduced 1812. 

22. Alps serrulata (serrulated 
Aloe). Bot. mag. t. 1415. Leaves 
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spotted*, edges and keel serrulate at end, spread open horizontally every way; 
— Very closely allied to variegata ; these are of a dark green colour spotted 
but is altogether a mueh larger plant, with white, somewhat resembmg ths 
with multifarious ambient leaves not colour of soft soap, from whence its 
trifariously decussated as in that, and whimsical specific name. Thelma 
which are also of a much duller greyish assume a liver-coloured tint when placed 
green not undulately variegated as these, in the open air, during summer. The 
but marked with rather large distinct same plant produces sometimes & rim- 
oblong white blotches ; the pedicles are pie, at others a eorymbosely branched 
about half the length of the corolla, and flower stem. The * flowers grow in 
not three or four times shorter than that, umbels on the tops of the stalks, which 
as in variegata, are of a beautiful red colour, and appear 

Mr. Miller, after describing the va- in August and September. It is alto- 
riegata, says, 14 1 have raised a variety gether a less plant than the lati/oiu, 
of this from seeds received from the having narrower leaves, which are 
Cape of Good Hope, with broader and straignter at the sides ; the raceme 
flatter leaves, which spread more than is also shorter and fewer flowered, 
those of the former, and are not so beau- This sort is hardy, so may be kept in a 
tifully spotted; but as these plants have common green-house in winter, and in 
not yet flow ered, I do not know if it will the summer placed in the open air. 
prove a distinct species.” This is, 26; ALOEMiCROCAXTHA(smal]-6pinfd 
most probably, the present species. Aloe). Bot. Mag., 2272. Leaves Mr- 

Native of the Cape of Good Hppe. row sward-shaped, beneath spotted nth 
Introduced before 1789. white spots, warty scattered, — In thii 

23. Aloe obscura (great soap Aloe.) species the leaves are linear-lanceolate, 
Bot. mag. t. 1323. Leaves spotted, scarcely a foot and a half long, half an 
thorny at the edge . — This species re- inch wide at the base, and gradually ta- 
sembles the A, latifolia in its manner of pering to the point ; deeply channelled 
growth; but the leaves are broader, of margins armed with very minute white 
a lighter green colour ? the edges, and spines somewhat recurved, palish green 
also the spines are of a copper colour; with white oval distinct spots, not very 
and the flowers grow in loose spikes, fleshy, and of a supple consistence; 
Native of the Cape. Cultivated in scape nearly a foot long, semicylindrical 
Sherards garden, at Eltham, requires to at tne lower part, ana rounded above* 
be kept in a £ood green house, where it clothed with distinct, ovate, accuminste, 
flow ers about August or September. streaked, scariose bractee, half embra- 

24. Aloe latifolia (largest, or broad- ring the stem; flowers in a terminal, 

leaved common soap Aloe). Bot. mag. subumbellate, lax raceme, at first erect, 
t. 1346. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, pale then nodding ; peduncles white, erect, 
green, with obsolete whitish barred longer than tne corolla, which is cylifi- 
« pots ; spines rufotte . — The caudex drical, an inch and half long, with ro^ 
seldom rises above two feet high ; the coloured petals, tipped with green, a 
leaves are of a dark green colour, little recurved at the point ; tne three 
spotted with white; they are the broad- exterior ones somewhat the shortest; 
est of all the aloes. Corolla nearly two filaments unequal ; anthers oval, orange- 
inches long; of a beautiful red lead coloured; style the length of the corolla; 
colour. Tne bloom appears in August stigma capetate. This rare species is 
or September. Native of the Cape of said to be found only in The Royal Gar- 
Good Hope; an old inhabitant of our dens at Kew. Introduced 1819. 
greenhouses. 27- Aloe virens (Apple-green Aloe). 

25. Aloe saponaria (common soap Bot. Mag. t. 1355. Leaves oblong ts* 
Aloe)* Bot. mag. t. 1460. Leaves ob- ceolate , green sparingly spotted, edgtt 
long; lanceolate, dull green , rather with a few distant greenspines.— : Native 
glaucous, with oblong large transverse of The Cape of Good Hope ; nearly al- 
spots, and rufous spines, — Seldom rises lied to the humilis ; the caudex is some- 
much above two reet high ; the leaves times scarcely above the level of the 
are very broad at theirbase, where they ground, at others half a foot high, 
closely embrace the stalk, and gradually throw s out abundance of suckers, so as 
decrease to a point. The edges are 6et to become bushy ; leaves of a bright 
with sharp spines, and the under leaves apple-green colour, about all inch broad 
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at their base ; flowers of a yellowish red 
tint, about an inch and half long. 
Blooms in the Autumn ; of easy culture. 
Introduced 1790. 

28. Aloe tuberculata (tuberculated 
hedge-hog Aloe). Leaves acuminate 
above , a tittle hollow , very prickly all over . 
The flow’ers, which are of an orange 
colour, are produced from March to 
May. A native of die Cape. Intro- 
duced 1796. 

29. Aloe acuminata (middle hedge- 
hog Aloe). Bot. mag. t. 757. Leaves 
acuminate, glaucous above, flat, smooth , 
sparingly prickly beneath , very rough . 
An old inhabitant of our gardens. It 
is stemless. Leaves surrounding the 
scape tuftwise, assurgent, and often 
slighdy incurved upwards, broad, sub- 
ulate, plano-convex, sometimes nearly 
trigonal, beset with white subcartilagi- 
neous softish spines ; these at the edges 
are teeth-like, regularly arranged, more 
numerous and perfect in shape, but in 
the other parts are often abortive, and 
appearing like litde white pustules. 
Scape central, upright, from half a foot 
to two feet high, beset from the base with 
convolute, acuminate, membraneous, 
white bractes, resembling the upper 
fertile ones. Raceme spiked, longish, 
not very thickset. Pedicles about the 
length of the bracte and corolla, up- 
right. Corolla pendulous, cylindrical, 
parted to the base, three outer segments 
narrowest and more succulent, inner 
ones nearly membraneous, allpatulously 
reflected at the mouth. Filaments 
slighdy unequal, nearly the length of 
cprolla, subassurgent. Stigma simple 
A native of the Cape ; flowers orange 
coloured. Produced in April. Requires 
the same treatment as the rest of the 
genus. Introduced 1798. 

30. Aloe varieoata (partridge-breast 
Aloe). Bot mag. t. 513. Leaves tri - 
furious, painted , channelled ; angles 
cartilaginous . So many desirable 
points unite in this aloe, that w T e cannot 
wonder at its being held in such very 
high esteem by all that have the least 
taste for plants, especially those of the 
succulent kind; we frequendy see it 
turned up with great care by those who 
have only the convenience of a parlour 
window, and succeed better witn such 
than in the green houses of many ; it 
gwws readily and blows freely, but ir- 
regularly, during most of the summer 
wontha j its foliage is beautiful, both in 


its form and markings, and its flowers 
are no less handsome. 

Partridge-breast aloe seldom exceeds 
a foot or a foot and half high. The 
leaves are triangular, and turn back at 
their extremity ; they are fleshy and 
entire, their edges being very slighdy 
serrated; they are curiously veined 
and spotted, somewhat like the feathers 
on a partridges breast. The flowers 
grow in very loose spikes, upon stalks 
about one foot high ; they are of a fine 
red colour tipped with green. Corolla 
flesh-coloured writh a sexfid mouth, the 
three inner divisions alternate, spread- 
ing; stamens bending down, stigma 
simple. I have raised a variety of this 
from seeds which 1 received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, with broader leaves, 
which spread much more than those of 
the former, and are not so beautifully 
spotted; the flower stalks also grow 
much taller. 

Is increased by offsets, and requires 
the same treatment as the aloe tnbe in 
general. This has a creeping root, and 
has not one species nearly allied to it in 
all the genus. Is a native of the Cape, 
and w as cultivated here by Mr. Fairchild 
in 1720. 

31. Aloe Humilis (dwarf hedge-hog 
Aloe), Plant, grass. 39. Stemless ; 
leaves spiny, ascending, three-cornered 
subulate . This plant is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, according to 
Mr. Haworth, w as cultivated in 1/31. 
It is a very desirable kind, producing 
its beautiful flowers regularly in April 
and March, and sometimes later. 

It requires the simple protection of 
the greenhouse in winter, with litde or 
no water during that season; in the 
summer it should be placed in a sunny 
situation, out of doors. It increases 
itself occasionally by offsets; the soil 
should be sandy loam. 

USES OF ALOES. 

Among the Mahometans, and par- 
ticularly in Egypt, the aloe is a kind of 
symbolic plant, aud dedicated to the 
offices of religion : for pilgrims, on their 
return from Mecca, suspend it over 
their doors as an evidence of their 
having performed that holy journey. 
The superstitious Egyptians imagine 
that it nas the virtue of keeping off 
apparitions and evil spirits from their 
houses, and it is hung over the doors of 
Christians and Jews in Cairo for this 
purpose. They also distil from it a 
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water, which is sold in the shops, and 
recommended in coughs, asthmas, and 
hysterics. Hasselquist mentions a 
person who was cured of the jaundice 
in four days by taking four tca-cupsful 
of it. The Arabians call it sabbaru. 
The negroes, as we are informed by 
Adanson, in his voyage to Senegal, 
make very good ropes of the leaves of 
the Guinea aloes, which are not apt to 
rot in water. M. Fabroni, as we learn 
from the Annales de Chimie (vol. xxv.) 
procured from the leaves of the aloe 
socotrina a violet dye, which resists the 
action of oxygen, acids, and alkalies. 
This juice, he says, produces a superb 
transparent colour, which is highly 
proper for works in miniature, and 
which, when dissolved in water, may 
serve either cold or warm, for dyeing 
silk from the lightest to the darkest 
shade ; and he reckons it one of the 
most durable colours known in nature. 
Aloes was used among the ancients, in 
embalming, to preserve bodies from 
putrefaction. Of this aloes, interpreters 
understand that to have been which 
Nicodemus brought to embalm the body 
of Christ. John, xix. 3. 

Aloes, whose resinous part is not 
soluble in w r ater, has been used as a 
preservative to ships 1 bottoms against 
the worms, to whicn those that trade to 
the East and West Indies are particu- 
larly subject. One ounce of aloes is 
sufhcient for two superficial feet of 
plank ; about 121b. for a vessel of fifty 
tons burthen, and 3001b. for a first rate 
man of w ar. It may be incorporated 
with six pounds of pitch, one of Spanish 
brown, or whiting, and a quart of oil j 
or with the same proportion of turpen- 
tine, Spanish brow n, and tallow’. Such 
a coat, it has been said, will preserve a 
ship's bottom eight months, and the 
expense, for a first rate ship will be 
about 18/. The same composition may 
be used in hot countries for preserving 
rafters, &c. from the wood-ant. The 
efficacy of aloes, as a defence against 
worms, has, how r ever, been contro- 
verted. 

Aloes, in Medicine and Pharmacy , 
the inspissated juice of various species 
of the Aloe above described. Of this 
there have been usually reckoned three 
kinds, viz. the socotrtne hepatic, and 
caballine. 

1. Socolrine aloes, so called from the 
island Socotora, from which is was first 


brought, though it was probably im- 
ported from the Cape by the butch 
East India Company, is obtained from 
the A . socotrina. This sort is the 
purest and most transparent : and is of 
a bright surface, and in some degree 
pellucid. 

Socotrine aloes is in solid fragment*, 
compact, heavy, and britde. It is of a 
yellow ish red or browm colour, in pro- 
portion to its purity ; is glossy, and 
breaks w’ith a smooth concnoidal frac- 
ture. The thin edges are reddish and 
semi-transparent. It is rendered fri- 
able by cold, softens by heat, and is 
adhesive to the touch ; is easily reduced 
to powder, which is of a golden yellow 
colour. The odour is strong, sui gene- 
rig, the inferior sorts fceiid and nauseous. 
The taste is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but not sufficient to 
prevent its being disagreeable; the 
smell is not very unpleasant, and some- 
what resembles that of myrrh. 

2. Hepatic, Barbadoes, or common 
aloes , is obtained from another sj>erie$, 
viz. A . vulgaris , and is usually brought 
to us from Barbadoes ; that of the best 
sort in large, gourd shells, an inferior 
kind in pots, and a still w orse in casks 
It is of a darker colour than the former, 
and not so clear or bright ; generally 
drier and more compact; of a stronger 
and more disagreeable smell, and clan 
intensely bitter taste, with little or 
nothing of the aromatic flavour of the 
other. A tract of mountains about fifty 
miles from the Cape of Good Hope is 
wholly covered wuth the aloes plants, 
which renders it unnecessary to plant 
them there; but they are now cultivated 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes, having been 
first brought to the former of these 
islands from Bermuda. They require 
two or three years standing before they 
yield their juice in perfection. The 
mode of procuring it, says Dt. Brown, 
is in the following manner : — The la- 
bourers go into the field with tubs and 
knives, and cut off* the largest and most 
succulent leaves close to the stalk; 
these they put into the tubs in an up- 
right position, that the loose liquor may 

be drained from the wound. When 
this is almost wholly discharged, the 
leaves are taken out singly, ana cleared 
of any juice that may adhere to t hero ; 
and tne liquor is put into shallow fiat 
bottomed vessels, and dried gradually 
in the sun, till it acquires a proper con- 
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MODE OP GATHERING THE BARBADOES ALOES. 

sistence. What is obtained in this these are filled with juice, and as it is 
manner is called soootrine aloes, and is gradually inspissated by a regular fire, 
the clearest and most transparent, as it is ladled from boiler to boiler, and 
well as the highest in esteem and value, fresh juice is added to that which is 
In the island of Barbadoes, according farthest from the fire, till the juice in 
to the account of Mr. Millington, after that which is nearest to the fire, the 
a sufficient quantity is drained from the smallest of the three, and called tatch, 
leaves to make it an object for the becomes of a proper consistence to lx? 
boiling-house, and the juice with this shipped or ladled out into gourds, or 
view may be preserved for some weeks, other small vessels placed for receiving 
without injury, three boilers of iron or it. The proper time for ladling it out of 
copper are placed by one fire, though the tatch is when it is arrived at a resin 
some have two and others only one j height, as it is termed, or when it cuts 
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freely, or in thin flakes from the edges Some say, that its colour is also much 
of a small wooden slice, that is dipped darker, indicating a mixture of sordes 
from time to time into the tatch for that and sand, and that it is of course much 
purpose. A little lime water is used by more compact and heavy. This aloe is 
some aloe-boilers during the process, not admitted into the Materia Mediea, 
when the ebulition is too great. This and is employed chiefly by farriers, 
author adds, as to the sun-dried aloes. From the observations of Professor 
which is most approved for medicinal Murray, it appears probable, that dif- 
purposes , very little is made in Bar- ferent species, as well as varieties, of 
Dauoes. The process, however, is very aloe, would furnish the various kinds of 
simple, though very tedious. The raw this drug, and that Linnaeus by referring 
juice is either put into bladders, left these sorts to those plants, the recent 
quite open at top, and suspended in the juice of which seemed to correspond 
sun, orm broad shallow trays of wood, respectively the nearest them in taste, 
pewter, or tin, exposed also to the sun might easily be misled; for Murray, 
every dry day, until all the fluid parts upon tasting the fresh juice of many 
are exhaled, and a perfect resin formed, different species of aloe, sometimes 
which is then packed up for use, or for found it bitter, and at other times totally 
exportation. devoid of bitterness. 

Dr. Wright gives the following ac- Aloes is mentioned neither bv Hip- 
count, somewhat different from the pocrates nor Theophrastus; feoso>* 
former of the method of preparing rides mentions two kinds, and Avicenna 
hepatic Aloes in Jamaica, The plant tells us, that of the different kinds, with- 
is pulled up by the roots and carefully out naming them, the socotrine is the 
cleaned from earth or other impurities, best Celsus, who frequently mentions 
It is then sliced and cut in pieces into aloes, and recommends it to be mixed 
small hand-baskets or nets. These with all cathartics, does not distinguish 
nets or baskets are put into large iron it by any epithets. If, indeed, the 
boilers with water, and boiled for ten account of J. Bauhin (Hist Plants 
minutes, when they are taken out, and tom. iii. p. 697) be true, that the juice 
fresh parcels supplied till the liquor is of the leaves forms itself spontaneously 
strong and black. At this period the into three strata, the upper being the 
liquor is thrown through a strainer into socotrine, the middle the hepatic, and 
a deep vat, narrow at the bottom, to the lowest or feces the caballine; there 
cool, and to deposit its feculent parts, may be some reason for the distinction 
Next day the clear liquor is drawn off of tne three names, that have been uni- 
by a cock, and again committed to the formly appropriated to them, 
large iron vessels. At first it is boiled All the kinds ofaloas a^ree in this, 
briskly, but towards the end the evapo- that they consist of a resinous matter , 
ration is slow, and requires constant and a large proportion of a substance 
stirring to prevent its burning. When called gum ; and that they dissolve in 
it becomes of the consistence of honey, pure spirit, proof spirit, and proof spirit 
it is poured into gourds or calabashes diluted with half its weight of water, 
for sale. The socotrine aloes, he says, the impurities only being left; and in 
may be prepared in the same manner. boiling water they also dissolve, but 

3. Caballine, or horse aloes, is ob- when the liquor becomes cold, the resin- 
tained (as some say) from the feces of ous parts subside. The quantity of 
the hepatic aloes, and, according to resin in hepatic aloes appeared in 
others, from a distinct variety. It is ea- experiments of Dr. Lewis to be one 
sily distinguished from the two former by third, in socotrine aloes one-fourth, and 
its strongrank smell. In other respects in the cabilline one-sixth. According 
it agrees pretty much with the hepatic, to Boulduc, the socotrine aloes contains 
and is not unfrequently sold for it. no more than one-eighth of resin, and 
Sometimes it is prepared so pure and the hepatic aloes contains half its 
bright as scarcely to be distinguishable weight; and therefore the hepatic aloes 
by the eye, even from the socotrine, but contains more resin and less gum than 
its offensive smell soon betrays it ; and the socotrine, and this than tne cabal- 
if even this should be dissipated by art, line. The resins of all the sorts, pu* 
its wanting the aromatic flavor of the rifled by solution in spirit of wine, have 
finer aloes will be a sufficient criterion, little smell ; that of the socotrine has 
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scarcely any perceptible taste ; that of duty is charged on foreign aloes of 8d. 
the hepatic a slight bitterish relish; and per lb. 

that of the caballine a little more of the propagation and culture. 
aloetic flavour. The gummy extracts The soil in which these plants thrive 
are less disagreeable than the crude best, is one half fresh, light earth, from 
aloes; that of the socotrine aloes has a common; and if the turf is taken with 
very little smell, audits taste is scarcely it, and rotted, it is much better ; the 
unpleasant ; the smell of the extract of rest should be white searsand, and sifted 
the hepatic is somewhat stronger, but lime-rubbish, each of these two, a 
its taste more agreeable than that of the fourth part ; mix these together six or 
socotrine ; the gum of the caballine eight months at least before it is used, 
retains a considerable share of the rank observing to turn it over often in this 
smell of this sort of aloes, but its taste is time. The middle of July is a very 
not more unpleasant than that of the proper season to shift the plants; at 
extracts of the other kinds. which time you may take them out of 

Aloes is a well known purgative ; and the pots, and with your fingers open the 
it acts not only when taken internally, roots and shake out as much of the 
but when externally applied ; and its earth as possible, taking off all dead or 
cathartic quality resides chiefly in the mouldy roots, without wounding the 
gummy part, for the pure resin has young fresh ones; then fill the pot 
little or no purgative virtue. Boer- about three parts full of the above men- 
haave declares it to be an effectual and tioned earth, putting a few stones at the 
safe cathartic; nevertheless in large bottom of the potto drain off the mois- 
doses it produces much heat and irri- ture ; and after disposing the roots in 
tation, particularly about the rectum, such a manner as to prevent their inter- 
from which it sometimes occasions a fering too much with each other, putin 
bloody discharge. It is powerfully an- as much of the same earth, as to fill the 
tiseptic; and commonly makes an in- pot almost to the brim, shaking the 
greaient in tinctures and balsams for plant so as to let the earth in between 
cleaning and healing wounds or putrid the roots, and settling it close to the 
sores. As to the choice of the different roots with your hand to place it steady 
kinds of aloes, it may be observed, that in the pot ; then water them gently, and 
the socotrine, which contains more set them abroad in a shady place, where 
gimuny matter than the hepatic, purges they may remain for three weeks, giving 
with more certainty and greater irri- them gentle waterings, if the weather 
tation, and is, therefore, most proper be hot and dry. 

where a stimulou is required, or for Toward the latter end of September, 
promoting the uterine discharge; but in a dry day, remove them into the 
the hepatic is better calculated for the house again, observing to give them as 
purpose of a common purgative ; and as much free open air as possible, while 
it contains more resin, answers better the weather continues warm ; but if the 
as a vulnery, for external application, nights are cool, you must shut up the 
The dose of a/oe# is from half a scruple glasses, and give them air only m the 
to half a. drachm ; but it is, however, day ; and as the cold increases, you 
seldom given alone. It is the basis of must discontinue opening the glasses, 
most of the empyrical pills, as Ander- only giving them gentle waterings till 
son's, Hoopers, Dixon's antibilious, the middle of October, when you must 
James's Analeptic, Pothergill's, &c. &c. abate them according to the heat of the 
that owe their activity chiefly to the house in which they are kept For 
aloes they contain. those plants which are placed in a stove 

The price of Barbadoes aloes at the will require to be watered at least once 
present time is 2/. per cwt including a week, most part of the Winter, where- 
the duty, which is 2d. per lb. ; at the as those which are kept in a green- 
s*me period of the year 1830, this drug house, without artificial heat, should 
was 10/. per cwt., the duty being then not be watered in the Winter oftner 
Is. 3d. per pound. than once in a month, and in Summer 

The price of dry hepatica in bond, is they should not receive too much 
from 5/. to 14/. per cwt. and of aloes moisture. 

from the Cape, 2/. to 5/. per cwt. A The tender sorts should constantly 
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remain in the stove, or be removed in 
the summer to an airy glass-case, where 
they may have free air in warm w r ea- 
ther, but be protected from the rain and 
cold. With this management the plants 
will thrive and increase ; and such of 
them as usually bear flowers, may be 
expected to produce them in beauty at 
their seasons. 

Most of these aloes are increased by 
offsets , taken from the parent plant 
when they are shifted, and planted in 
small spots filled w r ith the earth prepared 
for the old plants ; and these suckers 
should be quite dry when they are 
planted, otherwise they will rot. After 
remaining in the shade for a fortnight, 
the tender kinds should be removed to 
a very moderate hot-bed, shading the 
glasses in the day, and giving them 
much air. Towards the middle of 
August, the young plants may be har- 
dened by taking off the glasses in good 
weather, and admitting the air; and 
they should be removed into the house 
towards the end of September, and 
managed like the old plants. The 
African aloes generally afford plenty of 
suckers for increase. Several of the 
others may be propagated by taking off 
some of the under leaves , laying them to 
dry for ten days or a fortnight, and then 
planting them in the soil already men- 
tioned, by putting that part of the leaf 
which adhered to the old plant, about j 
an inch or an inch and a half, into the 
earth, and settling the earth about them 
with a little w r ater; the pot should then 
be plunged into a moderate hot bed, 
preserved from the sun, and refreshed 
with water once a week. The best 
season for this operation is June. 

The method of cultivating the aloe in 
the island of Barbadoes , described in 
the Medical Journal, (vol. viii. art. 8. p. 
422.) is as follows. The stony and 
shallow soil, which is in the vicinity of 
the sea, and subject to drought, and in 
which the sugar canes will not thrive, 
best suits the aloe plant. When the 
stones have been picked up, and laid 
around the field as a fence, or piled in 
heaps upon the most barren spots, the 
land is lightly ploughed and cleard from 
weeds ; men lined in row's at the dis- 
tance of a foot from one another, and 
the young plants are set like cabbages, 
about five or six inches apart from each 
other. By being thus set they are easily 


kept free from weeds, which would 
obstruct the produce. They may be 
planted even in the driest season as 
they need little or no rain; but the 
usual time is from April to June. 

Aloe rosata is a preparation of the 
socotrine aloes, made by dissolving it 
in juice of damask roses, and evaporating 
it to the consistance of a paste. Thai 
more juice is added, and the evapora- 
tion repeated, again and again.— This 
has been held a gentler and safer ca- 
thartic than the aloes alone. If this be 
dissolved in a good quantity of the fresh 
juices of roses, violets, borage, and 
buglois, mixed in equal proportions 
and afterw ards reduced by evaporation 
to its former consistence, the extract, 
thus prepared, is called aloe insueeata, 
and with the addition of one-third its 
weight of cream of tartar, aloe issue- 
cata tartarizata. 

Aloe violata, is prepared bv means of 
the expressed juice of violet flowro: 
and mixed wdth half its weight of cream 
of tartar, itis called aloe violata tartaren. 
But preparations of this kind arc ob- 
solete. 

Aloe is applied by some writers, to a 
kind of mineral juiceproduced in Judea. 

This is called fossile, mineral, or me- 
talline aloe. — Some dispute the exist- 
ence of any such aloe. Others suppose 
it to be no other than the asphaltus. 

Aloes, lignum. This wood, by the 
Indians and Portuguese, is called cakn- 
ba f or calambac , being the same with 
what is otherwise called by medical 
writers xyloaloes , and agallochttm. 

This wood is referred by Lourciro,^ 
a distinct genus called aloexylum ; hit 
it approaches so near to that of the 
Excoecaria agallocha of Linnaus, that 
the latter has been sold for it. 

Aloexylum. 

Clas 10, 1. Decandria Mcnogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Lomentacec p, Linn. Legs- 
minosa , Juss. 

The Characters are — C al. peris*- 
thium inferior , of four acute , hatrtf, 
deciduous leaves ; the lowermost faicaJc, 
incurved , nearly twice as long as tkt 
rest; cor. petals , 5, unequal , longer 
than the calyx ; stam. filaments 10; 
pi st. germ, superior , elongated, curtH, 
compressed ; style threadshaped ; pe- 
ri c. legume woody, smooth , falcate: 
seed solitary , tunicated . 

Aloexylum agallochvm (fragrant 
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aloes-wood). Bark fibrous, thin ; leaves 
alternate-stalked , lanceolate, fiat, entire, 
smooth, coriaceous ; flower-stalks termi- 
nal, many flowered . — The tree grows in 
Cochin China, the Molucca islands, and 
several other parts of the East Indies ; 
and was formerly held in very high 
estimation, on account of its fragrant 
odour, as a perfume, for which purpose 
it was applied to cloaths ana apart- 
ments, and as a cordial medicine in 
fainting fits, and in cases of paralytic 
affection. It is said also to be effectual 
in destroying the tineae and ascarides 
in children. By the Chinese and Hear 
then Moors it was used as incense in 
their sacrifices, and employed for set- 
ting the most precious jewels that are 
wrought in the East Indies. It was 
formerly deemed in that part of the 
world of greater value than gold itself ; 
and various fables have been invented 
as to the origin of the tree that yields 
it Some have feigned that it grew in 
Paradise, and that it was conveyed from 
thence by the rivers, which overflowed 
their banks and swept off the trees in 
their way. Others pretend, that it 
grows on inaccessible mountains, where 
it is guarded by wild beasts, &c. The 
Siamese ambassadors brought a present 
of this wood from their emperor to the 
court of France in 1686; and thus it 
became known. Bauhin and many 
others reckon three sorts of it, viz. 
two kinds of calambac and the aloes- 
wood, the agallochum of the shops, 
the tehinhiang of the Chinese, thimhio 
of Camelli, pao de aguila of the Portu- 
guese, and frequently called eagle- 
wood. This is oily, resinous, compact, 
heavy, of a brown reddish colour, 
marked with grey veins, and often 
pierced with small holes, as if it were 
worm-eaten. This wood is not so dear 
as the calambac, and is more commonly 
found in the shops. It is brought from I 
Cochin China, and appears to be the 
production of the same tree. This tree 
bears a great resemblance to the agal- 
lochum secundarium of Ramphius, the 
sinkoo of Ksempfer, and the eagle-wood 
of Sonnerat ; and is denominated aqui- 
l*ria malaccensis and garo of Malacca. 
The wood of the branches of this tree 
i* white, inclining to yellow; and the 
hark is of a grey-reddish colour, and 
its surface is roughish and hairy. The 
flowers, according to Sonnerat, are 
small, and at the bottom of each seed 


is found a spongy substance, which 
seems to occupy the place of another 
abortive seed. 

Whether this tree be of the same 
genus with the calambac or agallochum 
of the ancients, it is rot easy positively 
to ascertain; but it agrees with the 
description given of it by Keempfer. 

The various names and accounts 
given of it are so very different, as 
well as the specimens of it common in 
our shops, that it does not seem to be 
properly known amongst us. 

Alonsoa (named by the authors of 
the Flora Peruviana; after Zanoni 
Alonso, at the time of the publication 
of that work, Spanish secretary for the 
kingdom of Santa Fe, and a great 
patron of objects connected with natu- 
ral history. 

Class 14, 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. Nat Ord. Solanete. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted*, corolla subrotate, resupinate , 
five-fid, with the upper segment largest ; 
stamens declinate ; filaments smooth ; 
anthers approximating, similar; cap- 
sule two-celled. 

1. Alonsoa acutifolia (acute-leaved 
Alonsoa). Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
deeply serrated . — An ornamental ever- 
green green-house shrub, three feet 
high, with scarlet flowers, which are 
produced from May to October. A 
native of Peru. Increased by cuttings, 
in loam and peat. Introduced 1790. 

2. Alonsoa incisifolia (nettle-leaved 
Alonsoa). Bot mag. t. 417. Leaves 
ovate, acute, cut-serrate . — The extreme 
brilliancy of its flowers renders this 
species a very ornamental plant It is 
more hardy than the A. linearis, and 
a much stronger plant; in the open 
ground it will grow to the height of 
several feet. It flowers and seeds 
during most of the summer ; is readily 
raised from cuttings, as well as from 
seeds. A native of Chili. Introduced 
1795. 

3. Alonsoa intermedia (interme- 
diate Alonsoa). Bot cab. t 1456. — 
This genus is originally from Chili and 
Peru. The present plant is supposed 
to be a mule, between the incisifolia 
and linearis. It has been long culti- 
vated, and is a very beautiful green- 
house plant, perpetually flowering. It 
may be increased without difficulty by 
cuttings, and should be potted in fight 
loam. 
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4. A lon so a linearis (linear-leaved 
Alonsoa). Bot. mag. t. 210. Leaves 
temate , remotely tooth-letted . The 
blossoms while in bud, fold up some- 
what in the same manner as tnose of 
the Celsia , (to which geuus this plant 
w r as first referred by Professor Ortega) 
but on expansion they appear widely 
different; their shape indeed then be- 
comes tmly singular, resembling a half 
formed corolla ; its filaments are short, 
and wants the hairs which in part 
characterise the Celsia; its seed ves- 
sels also are far from being round ; 
its anther© are large and close toge- 
ther, somewhat like those of the Sola- 
num, and there is so little of inequality 
in them, that few students would be 
induced to refer its flowers to the class 
Didynamia. Its leaves, which are not 
deciduous, are linear, and more or less 
toothed, growing three together; this 
character, however, is somewhat ob- 
scured by others growing from their 
bosom. 

It will succeed very well if treated as 
a tender green-house plant. It produces 
its scarlet blossoms in the latter Sum- 
mer months; these are succeeded by 
seed-vessels, producing perfect seeds, 
by which, as well as by cutting^ the | 
plant is propagated. A native ofPeru. 
Introduced 17§0. 

5. Alonsoa cau lialata (wing-stem- 
med Alonsoa). Leaves ovate, acute , 
serrated ; stem winged at angles. — An 
evergreen herbaceous plant, three feet 
high, with scarlet flowers. A native 
of Chili. Introduced 1823. 

Sweet says “ Alonsoa is a pretty ge- 
nus of easy culture, thriving well in 
any rich light soil, and is readily in- 
creased by seeds or cuttings.” 

Alopecurus (From Ax * wriZ , a fox, 
and «fa, a tail.) 

Class 3, 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Gramina or grasses . 

The Characters are — Glume two- - 
valved, one-flowered ; valves somewhat 
equal, connate , distinct; palew united 
into a bladder like glume split on one 
side , below the middle , generally beard- 
ed ; scales linear , entire ; spike com- 
pound , contracted, without involucrum, 
tranches very small, branching . 

1. Alopecurus indicus (Indian 
fox-tail grass). Spikes cylindrical, in- 
volucre* \ setaceous, fasciculate, two- 
flowered, peduncles villous . — A native 
of the East Indies. 


2. Alopecurus bulbosus (bulbous 
fox-tail grass). Eng. Bot t 1J49. 
Culm erect, spike cylindrical, ( very 
simple, attenuated, smooth, glumes of 
the calyx, distinct and villous , Smith) 
root bulbous. — The bulbous cespitose 
root emits fibres from its lower part, 
and has a brown tunicated membrane; 
the culm is solitary, scarcely a foot 
long, very simple, erect, a little deam- 
bent at the base, foliose, binodial, 
striated, and smooth ; the leaves smooth ; 
the radical few and 6hort ; the cauline 
almost linear, patent, and of the length 
of the sheaths : the stipula short and 
striated ; the spike sesquiuncial, some- 
what erect, very simple, slender, acute, 
and many-flowered ; the glumes of the 
calyx a little unequal, acute, awnles* 
altogether separate at the base, villous 
in the nerves, and undilated carina; 
the glume of the corolla emarginated 
and awned at the base. — This species 
is very different from the A. genic* 
latus , and has florets, says Dr. Stokes, 
longer, narrower, and much less bain ; 
and Dr. Smith observes, that in its 
spike, and the structnre of the flowers, 
it is more nearly allied to the A. ogre* 
tis. It is found rarely in salt marsn«; 
in those near Yarmouth, in the marshes 
of Cardiff in Glamorganshire, and near 
the Aust passage, and in the vicinity 
of Northfleet, in Kent. It is perennial, 
and flowers in July. 

3. Alopecurus pratensis (meadow 
fox-tail grass). Eng. Bot 759. Stem 
erect , smooth; panicle subspiked, cy- 
lindrical, obtuse , thick; glumes fringed , 
connate below the middle. — Boot fi- 
brous; culm two feet high, erect, fo- 
liate, smooth ; leaves somewhat smooth 
and glaucous, with a short, subpubes* 
cent stipula; spike somewhat simply 
scarcely panicuiated, dense, erect, about 
two inches long, soft, and many-flow- 
ered ; all the glumes are equal, lance- 
olate, compressed, white, marked on 
both sides with two green longitudinal 
lines; those of the calyx, especially 
near the keel, silky-villous and awnkss; 
the glume of the corolla smooth, except 
toward the apex of the keel, awned at 
the base, the awn geniculated, tww* 
longer than the flower, and naked. 
This is a native of most parts of Europe, 
from Italy through France, Germany 
Holland, Great Britain, to Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia; and also 
in Siberia. It is found with us rtrr 
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common in pastures and meadows. It inches long, erect, slender, acute, many 
is perennial, and flowers in May. This flowered, and of a purplish colour ; the 
is the best grass to be sown in low glumes subequal, larger than the pre- 
meadow grounds t or in boggy places ceding, and less pubescent, varied with 
which have been drained . Sheep, horses, white and green, and nerves prominent ; 
and goats eat it. Cows and swine those of the calyx villous at the bas£, 
are not fond of it ; but Dr. Pulteney connate, with a dilated subpubescent 
says, this is the most grateful of all keel, and awriless; the glume of the 
the grasses to cattle. corolla smooth, awned at the "base ; 

To distinguish this grass at first the awn geniculatcd, twice longer than 
sight by its oblong, cylindrical, thick, the flower, rough and recurved in 
somewhat silky and grayish spikes, drying. 

is not very difficult. It may with bo- This grass differs very materially 
tanical certainty be known by the from the A. prate rus is , for as that by 
lanceolate (not abrupt) calyx, contain- its perennial situation in meadows and 
ing only one flower, whose corolla pastures, and excellent qualities for 
consists of a single glume or husk, fodder, may be esteemed one of the 
the character of the genus. Its smooth most valuable ; this on the contrary is 
stem, short stipulep, and the silky down rather to be reckoned as a troublesome 
which clothes the glumes, added to its weed, exhausting the strength of arable 
much thicker somewhat compound land to no purpose ; and among wheat 
spike and perennial root, distinguish it it execrated by the farmers, under the 
it from A. agrestis , the only species name of black-bent ; it is also common 
besides that has the glumes of the by way-sides as well as in corn-fields, 
calyx united at their base. and in pastures in the Isle of Wight. 

it possesses, says Professor Martyn, It has acauired the name of mouse-tail 
the three great requisites of quantity, grass in English, and Myosuroides in 
quality, and earliness, in a degree su- Latin, from the gTeat length and slen- 
perior to any other, and is therefore demess of the spike, whicn resembles 
highly deserving of cultivation in lands the tail of a mouse. It is annual, flow r - 
that are proper for it. The seed may era in July, continues flowering till 
be easily collected, as it does not quit Autumn, and comes into bloom very 
the chaff, and the spikes are very pro- soon after being sown. There is a 
lific. But the larvae of a species of variety, with a shorter spike, and re- 
musca*, which are themselves the prey curved awns. It is small and browm, 
of the chnex campestris, devour the on account of its barren and sunny 
seed so much, that in many spikes situation. 

C i will scarcely find one perfect. 5. Alopecurus oeniculatus (floaf- 
wis Majendie, Esq., at Hedingham, ing fox-tail grass.). Eng. Bot. t. 1250. 
has cultivated it on a considerable scale, Culm ascending and geniculated or 
and found it to be an excellent grass, knee-jointed , spike sublooate and cylin - 
At Woburn the produce was nearly rfrtc, glumes blunted and hairy. — The 
three-fourths greater from a clayey root consists of very long and simple 
loam than from a sandy soil, and the fibres ; the culms natant, ver) long, 
grass from the latter was of compara- geniculated, radicating in the inferior 
tively less value in the proportion of geniculi, assurgent in the apex, fo- 
four to six. The value of the grass of hose, ramous, and smooth ; the leaves 
the latter math, considerably exceed smoothish; the stipula whitish and very 
that of the crop at the time of first slender; the spike cylindric. short, 
flowering. somewhat obtuse, divisible in lobes, 

4. Alopecurus agrestis (slender many-flowered, purplish, and in the 
fox-tail grass). Eng Bot. 848. Stem variety ft whitish ; the glumes twice 
generally erect , roughish upwards ; less than the preceding, subequal, and 
panicle spiked , cylindrical , acute j very obtuse ; those of the calyx longer, 
glumes connate below the middle. — The hairy ; those of the corolla crenated, 
root is fibrous and small: the culm a smooth, awned towards the base, the 
foot and half long, erect, foliose, naked awn geniculated, and of various length. 
** die apex, and roughish ; the leaves The root in dry places is bulbous, with 
rough above, the stipula lanceolate and a culm somewhat erect ; and this va- 
puoescent ; the spike almost three riety Hudson has confounded w ith the 
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A. bulbosus. Dr Smith mentions two 
varieties, viz. $. g. fluviatile album of 
Dillenius, and 7 . with a bulbous root, 
of Hudson and Withering. 

This species is easily known in its 
common state, by pools and in wet 
meadows, by the frequent joints of the 
culm or stem changing their direction, 
and appearing broken. It often puts 
out roots under water from the joints, 
and thus spreads itself; the leaves 
floating on the surface. From the deep 
colour of the spikes, it is called in some 
places black-grass. It sometimes occurs 
in dry pastures, and then, according to 
Mr. Curtis, grows more upright; the 
spike is much more slender, and the 
base of the stalk sw ells out into a kind 
of bulb. It is perennial, and flowers in 
July. Cattle eat it, but it is not esteem- 
ed a profitable grass. The variety 7 
is found on walls and a dry sterile soil. 
Dr. Withering mentions four varieties; 
pne of which, with awns, very fine 
and soft, not longer than the calyx, 
fruit little, stalks branched, a fibrous 
root, and found in a marshy place near 
the Stews, in Edgbaston park, he sus- 
pects to be a distinct species. 

6. Alopecurus HORDEiFORMis (bar- 
ley-like fox-tail grass). Raceme sin* 
pie, flowers intrenched with awn*. — This 
is an Indian grass, and resembles Hor- 
deum murinuno, or barley-grass. The 
height is about a foot ; the leaves are 
flat and channelled, often longer than 
the culm. 

7. AtOPECURUS MONSPELlEtfSIS 
(bearded fox-tail g.) Panicle subspiked, 
calyxes rugged ; corollas awned. — This 
resembles A. paniceus , but is three 
times as large ; the calyx has a tuber- 
cle at the bottom ; the corolla', which 
has tw r o valves, is shorter than the awn, 
the culm and leaves are still*, the glumes 
rough, but smooth at (he edge, both 
valves are awned, and the awns of the 
corolla are much shorter than those 
of the calyx. It grows wild in marshes 
and wet pastures, at Purfleet in Essex, 
and at Drayton, about tw o miles from 
Portsmouth. Is annual, and flow'ers in 
June and July. It is the A. Ar is talus 
of Hudson, and Phleum crinatum of 
Schreber. 

8. Alopecurus paniceus (hairy fox- 
tail grass). Panicle subspiked , glumes 
villous , corollas awned . — it very much 
resembles the last species, but the 
whole plant is soft, and only five or 


six inches high; the glumes downy, 
w oolly at the edges ; the awns of the 
corolla shorter than those of the calyx ; 
the corolla has two valves, as short 
again as the calyx, hollow and smooth 
the outer three times as broad as the 
other, roundish-ovate, blunt, with four 
teeth, w ith awn longer than the valve 
issuing from below the point; inner 
valve ovate-lanceolate, pointed, with 
two teeth: the calyx ending at the 
base in a hard tubercle. This species 
grows on dry soils, is annual, and 
flowers in July. 

9. Alopecurus fulvus (orange- 
spiked fox-tail grass). Eng. Bot t 
1467. Stem ascending , knee jointed; 
spike compound, cylindrical; glume* 
obtuse fringed ; anthers orange-colour- 
ed. It grows floating in the water like 
the A. geniculatus , but it is at first 
sight verv conspicuous on account of 
the length of its spike, and rich deep 
orange colour of its anthene; indeed, 
the form of them must be considered as 
its most essential character, as their 
colour affords its most striking indica- 
tion at a distance. They are very short, 
thick, and almost round, deeply cloven 
at each end, bursting by an oval orifice 
at each side. The general habit of the 
plant is much like that of A. genic* 
latus , but larger, and the spike more 
compound. 

10. Alopecurus alpinus (Alpine 
fox-tail grass). Eng. Boi. t. 1126. Stem 
erect , smooth; spike ovate ; glumes oj 
the calyx downy , without awns , end 
nearly as long as the awns of the co- 
rolla. — It has a creeping perennial 
blackish root, with many long fibres. 
Stem about a foot high. Radical leaves 
narrow*; those on tne stem broader, 
shprt, fla(, sharp-pointed, smooth, with 
long and sligntly inflated sheaths, 
crow ned by very short stipuke. Spike 
scarcely an inch long, lobed. Found 
by Mr, G. Don, growing on mountains 
about Loch Nagore, in Aberdeenshire. 

11. Alopecurus capensis (Cape 
fox-tail grass). Spike cylindrical ; 
glumes smooth , awnless . — A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. . 

12. Alopecurus UTmcuLATUsOdw- 
dered fox-tail grass). Flor. Grace, t. 
63. Sjem ascending; raceme spiM 
ovate , oblong glumes , with u hatiy 
keel beyond the middle, dilated; uppcc 
sheath inflated. A native of Italy and 
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Greece ; annual. Flowers in May and 
June. Introduced 1777- 

13. Alopecurus giesekeanus (Gie- 
seke's fox-tail grass). FI. Dan. 1. 1565. 
Stem ascending , panicle spiked , ovate ; 
glumes woolly, acute . — A native of the 
north of Europe. Introduced 1828. 
For propagation and culture, see 
GRASS* 

Aloysia (named by Don Antonio Pa- 
la, author of an excellent translation 
of Linnaeus’s species plantarum into 
Spanish, after her Majesty Maria 
Louisa, Queen of Spain, and mother of 
the late Ferdinand the 7th.) 

Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. 

Nat. Ord. Verbenacem . 

The Characters are, — Calyx deeply 
four-cleft ; corolla tubular, four-lobed ; 
stigma emarginate ; stamens four, per- 
fect ; seeds two, 

Aloysia citriodorA (lemon scented 
Aloysia)* Bot. mag. t. 367* Stem 
shrubby ; leaves linear, lanceolate, ter- 
nate. The leaves (or any part of the 
plant) when bruised, give out a most 
delightful fragrance; on this account, 
it is a most valuable acquisition to our 
gardens; it forms a shrub of a consider- 
able size ; the leaves, as far as we have 
rtoticed, always grow three together ; 
the veins on each side of the midrib, 
run parallel to each other ; the flowers 
are small, nearly white, forming a pan- 
icle; they are produced during most 
of the summer and autumn months. 

This shrub, being easily propagated 
by cuttings, is now become common in 
die neighbourhood of London, where it 
is treated as a greenhouse plant, and 
grows freely in light rich soil. A na- 
tive of Chili. Introduced 1784. 

Alpinia (after Prosper Alpini, an 
Italian physician and botanist, who 
practised at Cairo, between 1580 and 
1584, and died 1615. 

Class 1. 1. Monandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Sc it amine ae. 

The Characters are, — Anther not 
crowned ; interior limb of the corolla 
with one lip; capsule berried; seeds 
with an arillus. 

L Alpinia Allughas (Ceylon Al- 
pinia). Bot. rep. 501. Nectary two- 
Icaved; lobes refuse; leaves lanceolar, 
polished; panicle terminal; capsules 
spherical, polished (black) one-valved 
****}{ seeded . Sir W. Jones gi ves the fol- 
lowing description of this plant. Interior 


border of the corolla pink and white ; 
tmrferlip, internally milk white, with 
a rich carmine stripe in each of its 
divisions. Seeds aromatic, hotter than 
Cardamons. Leaves alternate, sheath- 
ing, oblong, pointed, keeled, mostentire, 
margined, bright grass green above, 
very smooth; pale sea-green below. 
Stem compressed, three or four feet 
long, bright pink near its base ; erect, 
ending in a beautiful panicle. Pedun- 
cles many flowered ; bractes few, lance- 
linear very long, withering. Root 
fibrous, with two or three bulbous 
knobs, light brown and spungy within, 
faintly aromatic. 

A native of Bengal, where it is very 
common; flowering the whole of the 
rainy season. The seed becomes ripe 
in October and November. Introduced 
1796. 

2. Alpinia racemosa (clustered Al- 
pinia). Rum. ic; II. t 20). Liptrifld; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate , apex revolute j 
capsule striated. — In this species the 
root is fleshy, branched, having the 
smell and taste of ginger. Stem from 
two to five feet in neight, herbaceous, 
round, smooth, leafy. Leaves sheath- 
ing at the base, alternate, lanceolate- 
ovate, smooth and even, quite entire, 
frith transverse nerves. Raceme erect, 
coloured, shining. Bractes alternate, 
lanceolate, acuminate, almost the length 
of the flowers, blood-red. Flowers on 
very short peduncles, one or two be- 
tween the bractes. Calyx somewhat 
bell-shaped, red; the teeth obsolete, 
truncate. Corolla white; tube longer 
than the calyx; parts of the border 
erect. Nectary longer than the corol- 
la, ventricose at the base; the lower lip 
broader, convex at the tip, three-parted, 
the middle part emarginate. Filament 
or upper lip of the nectary short, in- 
volved in the lower lip, embracing it 
wflth a toothlet at the sides. Germ 
three-cornered ; the upper part of the 
style concealed within the channelled 
anther; stigma subcap itate, emarginate. 
Capsule inferior, roundish, with three 
blunt comers. Seeds shining. 

Native of the West Indies ; flower- 
ing from July to September. Intro- 
duced 1752. 

Being a native of hot climates, it 
must he preserved in a stove, and the 
pot plunged into a tub of w ater. The 
leaves decay every winter, and are 
pushed out from the roots every spring? 
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like the Maranta. It maybe increased 
by parting the roots, when the leaves 
decay. 

3. Alpinia galanga (loose-flowered 
Alpinia). Ru. Amb. t. 63. Leaves 
sessile , broad , lanceolate ; panicle ter- 
minal ; lip oblong, anguicutated , bifid ; 
capsule obovate, smooth ; seeds few . — 
A native of the Malay Archipelago, 
where they flower during the not 
season, and ripen their seed, though 
very rarely in November. The seed 
vessel is small, and of a deep orange- 
red colour; it does not open sponta- 
neously, and generally contains about 
two seeds in each cell, which are three- 
fourths covered with a white aril. To 
the taste they are bitter and naseous. 

The root of this plant was ascertained 
by Sir Joseph Blanks and Dr. Combe to 
be the true Galanga major of the drug- 
gists. In the East Indies, these roots 
are used by way of spice. They were 
formerly in common use as a warm 
stomachic bitter, and generally made 
an ingredient in bitter infusions; but 
they are now almost wholly laid aside, 
on account of their unpleasant flavour. 
Bitterness does not appear to be the 
proper medical character of this root : 
the heat and pungency greatly pre- 
vailing. 

4. Alpinia malaccensis (woolly- 
leaved Alpinia). Bot. r eg. t. 328. 
Leaves lanceolate , petioled , villous un- 
derneth; raceme terminal, simple ; lip 
broader than long, obscurely three-lobe a } 
lateral lobes, incurved into a tube . This 
is the most stately and most beautiful of 
all the scitamineous plants of India. 
The flowers are particularly large, with 
the bractes, and exterior border of the 
corolla, pure, smooth, lucid white ; and 
the large lip variegated with crimson 
and yellow. The stem is simple, up- 
right, round and covered by the sheatns 
of the foliage ; from five to eight feet 
high. The leaves are two feet long, 
furnished with very numerous fine 
nerves, which converge at an acute 
angle. A native of the East Indies. 
Introduced 1799. 

5. Alpinia nutans (nodding-flow- 
ered Alpinia). Bot. mag. t. 1903. 
Leaves lanceolate , small ; racemes com- 
pound, drooping: lip broad, three-lobed: 
lateral incurved into a tube ; external 
curled and bifid: capsules spheerical, 
opening down the sides ; seeds few ; 
aril white . — The Alpinia nutans is one 


of the most stately and beautiful of Hi 
order, growing in Amboyna and other 
parts of the East Indies, and flowering 
in our stoves about June or July. The 
roots are perennial, tuberous, forming 
many offsets. Stems from twelve to 
eighteen feet high, perennial, upright, 
straight, simple, leafy. Leaves alter- 
nate, lanceolate, each with a sheathing 
footstalk, crowned with an obtuse 
stipula, silky externally. Cluster ter- 
minal, pendulous, hairy, branched in 
the lower part, the branches short. 
Flowers drooping, inodorous, very 
richly coloured. Bractes solitary un- 
der each flower, ellrotical, inflated, 
jagged, and sometimes nairy at the tip, 
of a pure white, tinged with pink, 
having all the brilliancy of the finest 
porcelain. Calyx white, of one lent 
irregularly tom, crowning the germen. 
Outer corolla coloured ana polisnedlike 
the bractea, tubular, its limb in two 
lips; the uppermost undivided, broad, 
and concave; the undermost in two 
narrower lobes : inner corolla of one 
lip, large, thick, concave, obscurely 
three-lobed ; yellow, beautifully stained 
and streaked with crimson ; its margin 
irregulariv crisped and notched; its 
base hearing a pair of awl-shaped teeth. 
Stamen glandular at the base, short 
and thick, bearing a tw o-lobed, thick, 
vertical anthera, without any appendage 
or dilation beyond it. Style, thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamen and 
anthera, and embraced by the lobes of 
the latter. Stigma jpeltate, hairy, some- 
what triangular. Germen clothedwitn 
long soft hairs, three-celled. ^ 
round. The seeds possess a small 
degree of spicy warmth. The root is 
also oderous,and is sometimes sent fro® 
the Indies to England for Galanga 
major . Introduced 1792. 

6. Alpinia cernua (drooping Ab 
pinia). Bot. mag. t. 1900. Raceme: 
terminal drooping: lip bifid ; leave: 
lanceolate, acuminate ; margins rough, 
with little spinous teeth . — Alpinia cer- 
nua is smaller in all its parts than iMtfJjJJ* 
to which it is very closely allied. T«e 
leaves are lanceolate, smooth, with ob- 
lique parallel veins ; margin irregularly 
toothed, with small spinescent tern 
apex, elongated, linear ; petiole sheath- 
ing, w r ith a dark coloured stipular pro- 
cess or ligula. Inflorescence a terminal 
compound raceme ; common peduncle 
cernuoue, villous articulate; p*d tai 
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peduncle very short, villous, one, two, pacify imbricated, with narrow sharp 
or three-flowered. Bractes boat-shaped, bractes. Dr. Roxburgh says that this 
membranecous subdiaphanous, smaller species is “a native of Sumatra, and 
than the flower deciduous. Calyx tu- the smallest of the genus I have yet 
bular, three-toothed, mouth oblique, seen. It was brought to my garden 
Corolla having the three outer 1 acini®, from Bencoolen, in 1803 ; and at the 
equal, shining ivory white, connected close of the rains of 1808, it blossomed 
at the base into a curved tube ; inner for the first time and was then only 
lacini® unequal, consisting chiefly of about two feet high.” Introduced 1822. 
one large nectarium, oblong, somewhat 10. Alpinia Occidentalis (occiden- 
boat-shaped, beautifully streaked, with tal Alpinia). Raceme radical , com- 
red and orange ; apex purple, curled, pound , erect ; nectary emarginate ; cap- 
bifid. Filaments nearly the length of sules three-celled ; leaves lanceolate - 
the nectarium. Germen villous; style ovate , very smooth . — A native of Ja- 
the length of the filament, in the dorsal maica ; six feet in height. Introduced 
groove of which it is concealed. Stigma 1793. 

funnel-shaped, fringed with hair. Native 11. Alpinia haonipica (magnificent 
of the East Indies. Flowers in June. Alpinia). Rose sc. t. 75. Scape la - 
Propagated by suckers. Introduced teral ; flowers aggregate , numerous (50 
1790. — 100,1 on a common receptacle: lip 

7. Alpinia mutica (spurless Alpi- narrow , linear , ovate at the apex , scar - 
nia). Rose, scitam. t. 69. Racemes let , bordered with white ; filament and 
terminal, erect , compound ; Lip three- style downy — This very singular and 
lobed.no spur ; capsule berried ; leaves magnificent species of Alpinia, is a 
narrow, shining . — A native of the Prince native of the Mauritius, surpassing in 
of Wales’s Island, where it flowersmore the splendour of its appearance every 
or less the whole year, but chiefly other of the tribe hitherto known. In- 
during the hot season. It is also an troduced 1826. 

elegant species, and holds amiddle rank Sweet observes, u Alpinia is a splen- 
between nutans and calcarata. Intro- did genus, and easily cultivated. Itsspe- 
duced 181 1. Flowers in August. cies require rich soil, and to be grown in 

8. Alpinia calcarata (upright- large pots in a moist heat, and they will 
spiked Alpinia). Bot. rep. 421. Leaves flower freely. Few cultivators allow 
linear, lanceolate , polished; spike com- them room enough, which is the reason 
pound, erect ; lip ovate-oblong ; apex we so seldom see them flower. Several 
curled and bifid . — This elegant plant handsome species are now in the col- 
was first flowered in this country by lection* ; they are readily increased by 
A. B. Lambert, Esq. who informs us dividing at the root. 

that it had grown vigorously to the Alsine. 

height of about three feet in the bark Class 5, 3. Pentandria Trigynia. 
bed of his hot-house, without showing Nat. Ord. of Caroyphyelli. 
flowers; butthatonbeing removed from The Characters are — Calyx, a five- 

the tan and placed upon the flue, it soon leaved perianthium, leaflets concave , 
produced them ; whence it is probable oblong and acuminate ; corolla has five 
that the check to its growth, occasioned equal petals, longer than the calyx; 
bythe mere change of situation, was the stamina consist of capillary filaments, 
cause of its blooming, as in other col- anthers roundish ; pistillum a subovate 
lections it had not hitherto done it germ, styles filiform, stigmas obtuse ; 
Dr. Roxburgh informs us that “ From pericarpium an ovate , one-celled, three- 
China it was introduced into his gar- valved capsule , covered with the calyx j 
den (Calcutta) in 1799, where the same seeds very many and roundish. 
root quickly produced innumerable 1. Alsine media (common chick- 
stems of about the thickness of a com- weed). Curtis, lond.1,20. Petals bipar- 
mon ratan, and about three or four feet tite, leaves ovate-cordate . — Common 
long ; and in flower more or less the chick-weed is so generally known, that 
whole year, but chiefly in March and it seems scarcely necessary to describe 
April.” Introduced 1800. Flowers in it ; we may observe the number of sta- 
September. mens in the flower is very uncertain; 

9. Alpinia spicata (spicked Alpi- from three to ten. This species in 
ria). Spike terminal, oblong , com- different soils and situations assumes 
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^different appearances ; but it is distin- 
guished from the Cerastiums , which it 
most resembles, by the number of pis- 
tils, and by having the petals shorter 
than the leaves of the calyx, and from 
all the plants related to it, and particu- 
larly the Stellaria nemorum, by having 
the stalk alternately hairy on one side 
only. Dr. Withering and Sir J. E. 
Smith refer it to the stbllaria, with 
which genus it agrees in various re- 
spects, and especially in the capsules 
opening with six valves. He observes, 
that it grows almost in all situations, 
from damp and almost boggy woods, 
to the driest gravel walks in gardens; 
but in these various states its appear- 
ances are very different, so that those 
who have only taken notice of it as 
garden chicken-weed would hardly know 
it in woods, where it sometimes exceeds 
half a yard in height, and has leaves 
near two inches long, and more than 
one inch broad. In its truly wild state, 
he says, in damp woods, and hedge 
bottoms with a northern aspect, it has 
almost always ten stamens; but in 
drier soils and more sunny exposures, 
the stamens are usually five or three. 
When the flowers first open, the pedun- 
cles are upright ; as the flowers go off, 
they hang down ; and when the seeds 
ripen, they again become upright. Dr. 
Withering observes, that the flowers 
are uprignt, and open from nine in the 
morning till noon ; but if it rains, they 
do not open. After rain they become 
endent; but in the course of a few 
ays, rise again. In gardens or dung- 
hills chick-weed sheds abundance of 
seeds, which are round, compressed, 
yellow and rough, with little tubercles 
and thus becomes a troublesome weed ; 
but if it be not suffered to seed, it may 
be destroyed, as it is annual, without 
much trouble. 

This species is a remarkable instance 
of the sleep of plants ; for every night 
the leaves approach in pairs, including I 
within their upper surfaces the tender 
rudiments of the new shoots ; and the 
uppermost pair but one, at the end of 
the stalk, is furnished with longer leaf- 
stalks than the others, so that they can 
close upon the terminating pair, and 
protect the end of the branch. The 
young shoots and leaves, when boiled, 
can scarcely be distinguished from 
8pring spinach, and arc equally whole- 
some. Swine are very fond of it ; cows 


and horses eat it ; sheep are itthftre* 
to it ; and goats refuse it It is a grate 
ful food to small birds and young 
chickens. For medical purposes this 
herb was formerly employed in cata- 
plasms against inflammations ; and its 
expressed juice, or decoction, given 
[ also internally, as an aperient, anti- 
scorbutic, antiphlogistic ; and as a re- 
storative, probably for abating hectic 
heats, in atrophies and consumptions. 
The virtues ascribed to it , says Dr. 
Lewis, do not appear to be wholly 
w ithout foundation ; though its ariye 
matter is so far divided and diluted in 
the herb, as scarcely to manifest itself 
till separated from the grosser parts. 
This plant is found wild m most part* 
of the world. It flowers almost through 
the w hole year. 

2. Alsine seoetalis (com chick- 
weed). Petals entire, leaves awl-shaped. 
It is annual, and grows about Vans 
and in Piedmont. Flowers from July 
to September. Introduced 1805. 

3. Alsine mucronata (bristly chick- 

weed). Petals entire , short ; leaves 
setaceous ; calyxes aimed. — Stems elect, 
a foot high, many together, branching, 
a little hairy. Leaves much more 
slender than the other species, long, 
and very sharp pointed, yet with broad 
connate bases. Flowers in young 
plants, from the axils, in full grown 
ones ih a sort of umbeL CatyM 
marked with lines, and ending in a 
prickle. Petals ovate, w hite. Native 
of France and Switzerland. Introduced 
in 1 777 > by A. Gouan, M. D. 

Alstrcemeria (so named fro a 
Baron C. Alstromoer, of Sweden, who, 
in his travels through Europe, sent 
many plants to Linnaeus). 

Class 6, 1. Hexandria Monogynw* 
Nat. Ord. Amaryllidecp. 

The Characters are — Sepals 6, ca* 
panulate or two^lipped, the two lower 
half tubular at the base ; stamens ««* 
clinate or erect ; stigmas 3, lotesn 
capsule roundish-oval , 3-6 
three-valved , or pulpy within, and not 
opening. . , 

1 . A LSTRCEMERI A PELEGRISA (SpOj"* 1 

flow j er Alstrcemeria). Bot. Mag- 
Stem erect ; corolla spreading ; ihret 
outer sepals wedge-shaped , three tooth- 
ed ; leaves linear , lanceolate , session 
A native of Peru, growing wild near 
Lima : it has been long cultivated Uj 
I thia country, and is a plant ,of gtest 
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beauty. The flowers are whitish, most 
beautifully stained mid veined with 
purple and red, It requires the green- 
nouse, and great care should be taken 
to save its young shoots from the slugs, 
which are unusually greedy of them. 

It flowers during the greater part 
of the Summer, and often produces 
seeds here : it may also be increased 
by separating the roots in the Autumn, 
at which season the stems decay and 
are succeeded by new ones. The soil 
should be loam, peat, and rotten dung 
in equal proportions. Introduced in 
1753, by Messrs. Kennedy and Lee. 

2. Alstcemeria ugtu (striped flower- 
ed Alstrcemeria). Botmag.t 125. Stem 
erect ; peduncles of the umbel longer 
than the involucre ; corolla two-lipped. 
—The barren stems are clothed with 
awl-shaped leaves, and terminated with 
spatulate-oblong leaves, placed in a kind 
of rose ; the floriferousstem clothed with 
awl-shaped leaves, the peduncles few 
and naked; the three upper petals of 
the corolla larger, white, dotted at the 
base, and spotted at the tip with red, the 
three lower ones shorter and red ; the 
filaments longer than the lower petals, 
rugged, the anthers twin and yellow ; 
the pistil red. This plant, which is a 
native of Lima, is remarkable for the 
largeness of its flowers, and for their 
fragrancy, scarcely inferior to migno- 
nette; itflowersin February and March, 
and was introduoed here about 1776 by 
John Brown, Esq. 

Messrs. Lodcuges say that “ this 
phasing plant requires a pretty good 
heat, and is highly deserving a place in 
every stove. W e have frequently had 
it begin to blow in October, and conti- 
nue throwing up new flower stems until 
March or April ; the. blossoms are de- 
licately fragrant. Both this and the 
other species (so far as we are acquainted 
with them) have the singular property 
of the leaves being all resupinate : there 
is a twist in the petiole, which reverses | 
every leaf, turning the under side up- 
wards. At a little distance this is not 
observable, as the under part assumes 
all flie character of the outside. It is 
propagated by dividing the roots in 
spring; soil, loam and peat. ,, 

3 A; strcbmeria salsilla (eatable 
rooted Alstrcemeria). Bot. Mag. 1. 1613. 
Stfm tunning ; leaves lanceolate , acu~ 
***ate; umbel branching. — The leaves 
are nervosp; petioles naked; the invo- 


lucre many-leaved, awl-shaped and re- 
flex ; the peduncles few, elongated, 
sustaining one or two flowers, the outer 
petals red, and the inner greenish. 
This elegant climbing plant is a native 
of South America, and St Domingo, 
growing in shady places, and twining 
round other plants ; its tuberous roots 
are said to be eaten as potatoes. 

With us it requires the stove, and 
should be potted in light rich earth, 
composed of one half rotten dung, and 
the rest loam and peat The stems 
come up in Sprint, and will run nearly 
ten feet in height, producing many 
flowers, which last a long time. After 
flowering the stems decay. The roots 
may be divided in th e Spring, and thereby 
sparingly increased. Introduced 1806. 

4. Alstrcemeria pulchella (red- 
flowered Alstraemeria). Swt. br. ft 
gar. t 267. Stem weak; leaves spa - 
tulate , ciliated ; umbel many-flowered : 
peduncles two-flowered — This plant re- 
sembles the former in its structure and 
habit, but the leaves are narrower, and 
the stem terminated by an irregular 
involucre of larger pedolate leaves; 
the peduncles naked and one-flowered, 
flowers four or six rather nodding ; the 
petals alternately less, whitish, red at 
the tip, streaked, or dotted with red at 
the base ; filaments yellow, pistil red , 
and stigma trifid. A native of Chili; 
flowering during the months of May 
and June. Messrs. Loddiges recom- 
mends that “it should be kept in a 
green-house,” and says “that it thrives 
best in large sized pots, and in a mix- 
ture of peat earth, loam, and rotten 
dung, in equal proportions ; the stems 
were three or four feet in height, and 
the flowers exquisitely beautiful.” Mr. 
Sweet observes, “A plant of it haa 
stood well in my garden for several 
years, without any protection, where 
it thrives well, and grows more stout 
and robust, but not near so tall, as 
when drawn up in a green-house ; but 
it requires to be well watched, that the 
snails and slugs do not devour it, as 
they are particularly fond of it, and of 
the whole of this genus. It should be 
planted full six inches deep; and in 
very severe frost, if covered with a 
little hay or straw, it will be more 
safe.” Introduced 1822. 

5. Alstrcemeria ovata (oval-leaved 
Aktrcemeria). Bot. Cab. t. 1054. 
Leaves lanceolate , lanuginose on the 
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upper surface , lucid on the lower . — about two feet high, and flowers in July 
The stem, twining contrary to the sun, and August. It appears to be more 
is slender, and three feet hi^h ; the tender than the Peruvian species, re* 
leaves are alternate and sessile ; the quiring constant protection in a warn 
flowers terminate in umbels ; the petals green-house, and may be increased by 
approximate into a tube, ovate-oolong, seeds, (which will come to perfection 
the three outer scarlet, green at the tip, here,) or by separating the roots after 
the three inner green, flatted towards the stems aecay. The soil should be 
the top, and variegateed with black peat, loam, and rotten dung, in equal 
dots ; the stamem are fixed to the germ proportion ; the pots large, 
near the base of the petals, anthers 7 • Alstrcemeria hirtella (hairy- 

ovate and brown ; germ green without, leaved Alstrcemeria). Sw. t. 222. 
marked with six longitudinal grooves, Roots perennial , tuberous , resembling 
and terminated with six small notches ; smalt potatoes ; stem simple, twining, 
style subulate, stigmas sharp, capsule four feet high. — The leaves alternate 
globular, an inch in diameter, six- ovately-lanceolate, many-nerved; » 
grooved, six-notched at the edge. This be l terminal, many-flowered; pedu*~ 
species differs from the former in its cles two or three flowered; bradet 
woolly leaves, and tubulose flowers. sessile; pedicles triangular, sulcate; 

It is a herbaceous climbing plant, perianthium petal-like, deeply ax- 
growing to the height of six feet or parted; stamens 0; style short; stigna 
more during the Summer, and flowering trifid ; capsule narrow at the base, and 
from July till late in Autumn. It is broad at the end, three-celled, many- 
nsually tent in a green-house, but seeded ; seeds about the size of small 
Messrs. Loddiges say “We have found peas. 

it live very well in a warm border du- This handsome plant is a native of 
ring the severe winter of 1829. It may Mexico, and is (according to Sweet) 
be increased by dividing the roots, and auite hardy. The outer segments of 
should be planted in rich well manured tne perianthium are on the outside, of 
soil.” It is a native of Chili and Peru, a pale orange colour, tinged with red, 
Introduced 1824. green near the point, inside rather paH 

6. Alstrcemeria psittacina (parrot- The innersegments are strongly keeled 
like Alstrcemeria). Sweet 1 15, n. s. — at the back, which is of a green cokrar; 
Stems short, erect, but flexuose, gla- inside green, elegantly spotted and 
brous, some of them sterile, with a striped with dark purple. It requires 
crown of broadly oblong, spathulate to be planted about six inches deep, in 
twisted leaves; others taller, with dis- a light sandy soil. Introduced 1824 
tant, scattered, linear-oblong, twisted 8. Alstrcemeria Flos mabtivi (&■ 
leaves , attenuated at the base, all of Martin's Alstrcemeria). Botreg.t.731* 
them obtuse. Umbel terminal, of from Stem erect ; leaves linear tancedeti] 
four to six flowers , surmounted by an flower-stalks twisted ; outer se P a jt°y 
involucre of four or five leaves, similar cordate , mucronate. A native of Ctali, 
to those of the stem, but smaller. Pe - where its is known by the appellation 
duncles angular, unbranched. Corolla of “ Flor de San Martin. It grows to 
subcampanulate, of six linear-spathu- about two feet in height, and produces 
late, shortly acuminated petals, of a its flowers, which are very elegant* in 
beautiful red colour, green at the apex. May and June. The seed sometimes 
and there only mareed, both within ripens in this country, 
and without, with small oblong brown It requires to be,placed in the gre^ 
spots, the three inner spots narrower house, and should be planted in a large 
than the rest. Filaments slender, gla- pot. The soil should be loam and pea f * 
brous, pale rose-coloured ; anthers ob- with a proportion of very rotten dong 
long, green; germen inferior, turbi- from an old hot-bed. The root 
nate, angled; style as long as the seldom admit of separation. Introduced 
stamens, slender ; stigma trifid. 1823. 

This elegant plant is a native of 9. Alstrcemeria Venenata. I* 0, 
Mexico; it was sent to this country by Cab. 1180. — This elegant plant isanative 
Professor Lehmann, from the Ham- of the East Indies, Its leaves are te? 011 * 
burgh Botanic Garden, in which we fully veined, in a transverse direction : 
understand it was first raised. It grows the flowers are very delicate. 
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Itinust be preserved in the stove, and 
will increase by cuttings. The soil 
should be loam and peat. It flowered 
with us in the month of September.” 

10. Alstcbmeria acutifolia (taper- 
pointed leaved Alstrcemeria). Sweet, t. 
77. Stem climbing , twisted ; leaves 
oblongly -lanceolate , tapering to a long 
slender acute pointy many nerved ; um- 
bel, many-flowered ; peduncles flattened \ 
angular. The perianthium consists of 
six distinct leaflets, unconnected at the 
base, of a bright dark red on the outside, 
and orange within. Stamens six, in- 
serted in the very base of the leaflets ; 
style smooth ; stigma three-cleft ; seg- 
ments short, spreading, pustulose. A 
native of Mexico, should be planted full 
six inches deep, in a very fight sandy 
soil ; and it may be increased by seeds, 
or by dividing the roots. Introduced 
1830. 


11. Alstrcemeria rosea (rose-cc- 
loured Alstrcemeria). Hook. ex. fl. t 
181. Stem slender , erect; leaves li - 
near, slightly twisted ; germen inferior, 
turbinate , deeply furrowed. — In this 
species the flowers grow in a dichoto- 
mous panicle of six nearly erect rose- 
coloured flowers. In the colour and 
markings, and perhaps, too, in the shape 
of the flower, it comes nearer to A. pe- 
legrina than to any otherknown species 
of the genus ; but in that the leaves 
are vastly broader and longer, and the 
outer segments of the perianth are 
obcordate, and all of them much more 
spreading. A native of Chili. Intro- 
duced 1822. 

Aim«A (from alt ho, to cure, in allu- 
sion to the well-known salutary effects 
of A. officinalis). 

Class 16. 7. Monadelphia Polyandria. 
Nat. Ord. Malvaceae. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-cleft , 
gtrded by a six or nine-cleft involucel ; 
carpets capsular , one-seeded , disposed 
*nto an orbicular head. 

1- Althaea officinalis (officinal 
marsh-mallow). Eng. Bot. t. 147. 

Rentes soft on each side , cordate or 
°rofe, toothed, undivided or three-lobed ; 
peduncles axillary , many-flowered . — 
Common or officinal Marsh-mallow 
Stows naturally in salt marshes, and 
jm the banks of rivers and ditches in 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk and Suffolk; 
JJ 1 the sea shores of Cornwall; in 
Holland, France, Italy, Siberia, & c. 
H has a perennial root, and an annual 


stalk, growing erect, to the height of 
four or five feet, and putting out a few 
lateral branches. The leaves are soft, 
angular, and alternate. The flowers 
are axillary, shaped like those of the 
Mallow, but smaller and of a pale 
colour. These appear in June or July, 
and the seeds ripen in September. 

There is a variety of this (Miller, n. 2.) 
with the leaves rounder, and not ending 
in a point ; and is observed to grow in 
the Isle of Ely. It also varies with 
laciniated leaves. 

[The whole plant, but especially the 
roots, abound with a mild mucilage, 
which is emollient in a much greater 
degree than common Mallow. The 
root boiled is much used as an emol- 
lient cataplasm, and an infusion of it 
is very generally prescribed in all cases 
wherein mild mucilaginous substances 
are useful ; as a pectoral, and in com- 
plaints of a gravelly nature. A favourite 
lozenge is named from it, Pate de 
Gnimauve. The infusion is much su- 
perior to the syrup which is kept in 
the shops.] 

It may be propagated fast enough, 
either by seeds, or parting the roots. 
The seed should be sown in the Spring; 
but the best time for parting the roots 
is in Autumn, when tfie stalks decay. 
It will thrive in any soil or situation, 
but in moist places will grow larger 
than in dry land. The plants should 
not he nearer together than two feet; 
for the roots spread wide. 

2. Althaea narbonensis (Narbonne 
marsh-mallow). Jacq. t. 138. Root 
perennial ; stem annual , hoary , branched^ 
pubescent; leaves, lower, 5-7 parted, 
upper trifid ; peduncles many flowered*, 
longer than the leaves; anthers dark 
purple; stigma white. The plant grows 
from three to six feet in heignt Flowers 
of a pale purple rose-colour. Native 
of France and of Spain; blooms in 
August and September. Introduced 
1780. 


3. Alth«a hirsuta (hairy marsh- 
mallow). Leaves cordate , rough with 
hairs, smooth above, lower blunt , twper 
\flve-lobed; stem hispid. — A low plant, 
with the branches trailing on the 

g round. Is a native of many parts of 
urope, and has also been found in this 
country near Cobham Hall, Kent. It 
is about two feet in height, with very 
pale blush-coloured flowers, which are 
produced in June and July. The stalks 
HH 
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are woody, but seldom last more than 
two years. It is generally found under 
hedges. 

If the seeds be sown in April, the 
plants will flower in July, and the 
seeds ripen in September. They should 
be sown where they are to remain, for 
as the roots shoot deep into the ground, 
they seldom survive transplanting. 

[4. Althjea ludwigii (Ludwig’s 
marsh-mallow'). Leaves smooth, cor- 
date , roundish, lobed, toothed ; pedicels 
axillary , clustered, one-flowered . — A 
native of Sicily, with w r hite or blush- 
coloured flow f ers. Flowers June and 
July. Introduced 1 791 .] 

5. Althea cannabina (hemp-leaved 
marsh-mallow). Jacq. aust. t. 101. 
Leaves downy, hoary beneath ; lower 
palmate; upper three-parted ; lobes 
narrotc, coarsely /oofAed.-Hemp-leaved 
marsh-mallow' has a woody stem, w ? hicli 
rises to the height of four or five feet, 
and puts out many side branches. The 
leaves are alternate; the flow'ers are 
axillary, not so large as those of the 
common marsh-mallow, but of a deeper 
red colour, and the calyx much larger. 
This sort seldom flow r ers the first year, 
unless the Summer prove warm; but 
when the plants live through the Win- 
ter, they will flower early the following 
Summer, and produce good seeds. It 
grows naturally in Hungary, Istria, 
Austria, Camiola, Italy, the South of 
France, &c., by w T ood sides. Cultivated 
by Gerard, in 1597. 

It requires a sheltered situation and 
dry soil, to live through the Winter, in 
England. When they grow in a stony 
soil, or in lime rubbish, they will be 
stinted in their growth, but wall endure 
the cold better. 

The species of this genus are small, 
inconspicuous plants, the seed of which 
will grow in any soil, and under any 
circumstance. 

Alyxia. 

Class 5. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Apocineaz Brown. 

The Characters are — Cor . hypocra - 
tariff auce nuda\ stam . inclusa , ovaria 
2, oltgosperma ; style sub-cohcerentes ; 
stig. obtusum; drupes 2; pedicellutas 
1 ; spermcc 9. (K. Browm, prod.) 

Alyxia ruscifolia. 

This is a native of the northern parts 
of New Holland, within the tropic, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown. It appears to 
be a small shrub w ith straight branches, 


and rigid glossy leaves, ending in a 
hard point, growing in whorls of four 
or five each. It flowers in January, 
and requires to be preserved in a warm 
green-nouse. It may be increased by 
cuttings, is of slow growth, and ought 
to be potted in loam and peat soiL 

Alyssum. 

Class 15. 1. Tetradynamia Silicu- 
losa. Nat. Ord. Cruciferes . 

The Characters are — Silicle orbicu- 
lar or elliptical, with valves flat or 
convex in centre ; seeds 2-4 in each 
cell ; calyx equal at base ; petals entire , 
some of the stamens toothed . 

1. Alyssum minimum (least mad- 
wort). Tratt. thes. hot. t 35. Stems 
diffused; leaves linear , downy ; petals 
subemarginate, yellow; silicles com- 
pressed. — A small annual plant, grow- 
ing wild in dry sandy fields and on 
hills in Spain, &c. Flowering in May. 
Introduced 1791. 

2. Alyssum calycinum (calycine 
madwmrt). Jacq. aust. t 338. Stamens 
all toothed ; calyxes permanent ; silicle 
four times as long as style ; stems dif- 
fuse ; leaves linear , lanceolate, hoary . — 
Annual. Native of Austria, South of 
France, &c. in dry fields: flowering 
from May to August. Introduced 1740. 

3. Alyssum campestre (field mad- 
wort). FI. gra?. t. 626. Stems diffuse ; 
leaves lanceolate , or somewhat linear, 
hairy; pods roundish, rough, six times 
as long as style. — Native of sandy 
fields in Spain, South of France, Greece, 
&c. Flpwers from June to August. 
Introduced 1768. 

4. Alyssum rostratum (beaked 

madwort). Stev. m. a. peterob. t 15- 
Stem erect ; flowering branches , poni- 
cled\ leaves lanceolate , downy ; pods 
roundish, elliptical, little longer than 
the style . — A native of the Crimea, with 
dark yellow flowers. It grows on the 
edges of fields, and on calcareous 
rocks, &c. Flowers from May to July. 
Introduced 1820. *- 

Amadou, the name of an inflamma- 
ble substance, generally knowm under 
the name of German tinder, and used 
frequently as such in this country. It 
is prepared from the dried plant of the 
Boletus igniarius, steeped in a strong 
solution of saltpetre, and cut into thin 
slices. 

Amaranthus (incorruptible, because 
the flower being cropped, does not soon 
wither). 
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Class 21. 5. Monoecia Pentandria. 
Nat. Ord. Amaranthacew . Brown. 

The Characters are — Male calyx , 
3-5-leaved corolla, 0; stamens , 3-5; 
Female calyx of the male ; corolla , 0 ; 
styles, 3 ; capsule one-celled, cut round 
about. 

1. Amaranthus tricolor (three- 
coloured Amaranth). K n. th. 2. t. 
A. 3, 6. Clusters sessile ; leaves ob- 
long, lanceolate , coloured. — It has been 
long cultivated for the beauty of its 
vanegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red; 
very elegantly mixed when the plants 
are in full vigour ; these are large, and 
closely set from the bottom to the top 
of the stalks ; the branches also form 
a sort of pyramid, so that there is not 
a more beautiful plant than this when 
it is in full lustre. The stem is two 
feet in height. Flowers from June to 
September. Introduced 1548. 

2. Amaranthus melancholicus (me- 
lancholy Amaranth). W. am. 15, t. 9, 
f. 18. Clusters axillary , stalked, round- 
ish ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, coloured. 
Grows to the same height, and in the 
manner of its grow th greatly resembles 
tlie tricolor ; but the leaves have only 
two colours, which are an obscure pur- 
ple, and a bright crimson ; but these 
are so blended as to set off each other, 
and when the plants are vigorous, they 
make a fine appearance. Introd. 1731. 

Amaranthus tristis (round-headed 
Amaranth. (W. am. 21, t. 5, f. 10. 
Clusters spiked loosely ; leaves subcor- 
date, ovate, emarginate, shorter than 
petiole. — The stem is three feet high, 
with an upright stalk, which sends out 
some lateral branches toward the top ; 
the leaves are oval and heart-shaped. 
The flowers are green, and produced at 
the wings of the stalks in roundish 
spikes, as also at the extremity of the 
branches, but have very little beauty. 
The. young plants of this sort are ga- 
thered to boil instead of spinach by the 
inhabitants of India, where it grows 
naturally, and from thence I received 
the seeds of it as an esculent plant. 
Flowers from June to August, intro- 
duced 1759. 

4. Amaranthus caudatus (love lies 
bleeding Amaranth). Racemes decom- 
posed, pendulous; leaves lanceolate; 
stem nodding. — The stem is upright, 
three feet high ; the leaves and stalks 
are of a pale green colour ; the spikes 


of flowers are produced from the wings 
of the stalks, and also in clusters at the 
extremity of the branches: they are 
very long and hang downward, being 
of a bright purple colour: some of 
these spikes are two feet and a half 
long. Flowers in August and Septem- 
ber. Introduced 1596. 

5. Amaranthus maximus (Tree Ama- 
ranth). Spikes pendulous, almost cylin- 
drical ; stalk erect, tree-like. — The stem 
grows to the height of seven or eight 
Feet, sending forth many horizontal 
branches toward the top; leaves ob- 
long, rough, green. At the extremity 
of every shoot, the cylindrical spikes 
of a purple colour are produced, which 
hang downward ; but these are seldom 
half the length of those of the caudatus, 
and are much thicker. Flowers in 
August. Introduced 1820. 

6. Amaranthus lividus (livid Ama- 
ranth). W. am. 20, 1. 1. f. 1. Clusters 
somewhat spiked, rounded; leaves el- 
liptical, retuse; stem erect, hollow, 
round, deeply curved. — The stem grows 
near three Feet high, putting out seve- 
ral side branches; leaves oval, blunt* 
at the ends of the branches the spikes 
are produced in clusters, and grow 
erect ; these are of a deep purple co- 
lour. Flowers from July to September. 
Introduced 1759. 

7. Amaranthus f lav us (pale Ama- 
ranth). W. am. 35, t. 3, f. 6. Racemes 
compound, nodding ; leaves ovate, lan- 
ceolate. — Stem four feet high ; the 
stalks are inclined to red ; leaves of an 
oval spear-shaped figure, and green 
colour, marked with purple spots ; have 
very long foot-stalks. Tne spikes come 
out at the extremity of the branches in 
clusters, as also from the wings of the 
stalks ; these are of a pale green 
colour, and grow erect Introduced 1 759. 

8. Amaranthus blitum (wild Ama- 
ranth). Eng. Bot. 2212. Clusters 
somewhat spiked ; flowers three-leaved', 
leaves ovate, retuse ; stem diffuse . — 
It grows naturally in most of the warm 
parts of Europe, and also in America ; 
for wherever it is permitted to scatter 
its seeds, the plants will come up the 
following Summer, and become trouble- 
some weeds. It is seldom cultivated, 
and only preserved in botanic gardens 
for the sake of variety. Native of all 
parts of Europe, except the very cold 
parts, Japan, &c. 

9. Amaranthus 1 grcecizans (pelli- 
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tarv-leaved Amaranth). W. ama. 8, t. 
4, i. 7* Clusters axillary ; j lowers tri- 
fid; leaves obovate , emarginate ; stem I 
roundish , branched . — The stem is a 
span high, grooved, whitish, except at 
tne base, where it is purplish. Native 
of North America. Introduced 1723. 

10. Amaranthus hybridus (cluster- 
ed Amaranth). W. am. 2(5, t. 9, f. 17. 
Raceme decompound, clustered , erect; 
leaves ovate, lanceolate . — The stem is * 
three feet high, and sends out many 
side branches, which are hairy ; leaves 
oblong, rough. The spikes are pro- 
duced from the wings of the stalks, as 
also at the extremity of the branches, 
growing horizontally, and are of a green 
colour. It is found wild in America 
and Arabia Felix. Introduced 1(556. 

11. Amaranthus hyfocondriachus 
(Prince's feather Amaranth). Racemes 
compound , erect, clustered ; leaves ob- 
long, lanceolate, mucronate. — It has a 
stem two feet in height, roundish and 
grooved. It varies with leaves more 
or less red, with very red and paler 
racemes, with a green and red, and a 
rough and smootn stalk; is now be- 
come a common weed, frequently grow- 
ing upon dunghills. The plants abound 
with seeds, so that where they are 
permitted to scatter, they will come up 
abundantly the following Summer, and 
will remain in the ground several years. 
Introduced 1739. 

12. Amaranthus spinosus (prickly 
Amaranth). W. am. 38, t. 4, f. 8. 
Racemes pentandrous , terminal, com- 
pound; axillae spiny . — It grows about 
two feet high, putting out many side 
branches, so as to form a bushy plant ; 
the leaves are oblong, and the spikes 
come out at every joint, where the 
Stalks are armed with sharp prickles, 
and at the extremity of the branches, 
the spikes are longer than those of the 
side: these are slender, and inclining 
to a brown colour. It is eaten in the 
East Indies, of which it is a native, as 
a green, boiled with Basella cordifolia . 
Introduced 1683. 

13. Amaranthus sanguineus (spread- 
ing Amaranth). W. am. 31, t 2, f. 3. 
Racemes suprade compound, erect; 
branches spreading, smooth ; leaves ob- 
long, acute. — An esculent plant, bear- 
ing fine flowers ; grows three feet high, 
with purple stalks and leaves; me 
spike 8 are short and cylindrical, and 
frequently produced from the wings of 


the stalks ; but at the extremity of the 
stalk arises a large cl aster of spikes 
which are placed crosswise, with one 
upright 6 talk in the middle. These 
are of a bright purple colour at first, 
but afterwards become darker as the 
seeds ripen. A native of the Bahama 
Islands. Introduced 1735. 

14. Amaranthus retroflexus (hairy 
Amaranth). W. a. 33, t 11, f. *21. 
' Racemes suprade compound, erect, ck+ 
tered ; branches downy, leases ocett, 
wavy. — It approaches to A. paniculate 
in the pubescence of the racemes, but 
differs in having green spikes, seta- 
ceous subulate bractes, and leaves 
waved about the edges. The stem is 
upright, three feet high. It is a native 
of Pennsylvania, flowers from June U) 
September, was cultivated by Miller in 
1759, and is now become a common 
weed in many gardens near London. 

15. Amaranthus oleracius (eatable 

Amaranth). W. am# 17* 5, i 9. 

Clusters axillary, branched ; leara 
rugose, oblong, very blunt , emarginate. 
It resembles the A. viridis, but differs 
from it in the great bluntness of the 
leaves, deeply emarginate, in the edge 
of the leaf being neither red nor wived* 
and in the peduncles and pedicels not 
being flexuose. It deserves no piste 
in a garden, on account of its beauty. 
In some parts of India it is used as an 
esculent herb, being gathered y<xnt£, 
and dressed like spinach, but much 
inferior to it. A native of Guiana, the 
East Indies, and Egypt; flowers in 
July. Cultivated by Miller in 176$. 

16. Amaranthus viridis (pw? 
Amaranth). W. am. 18, t. S, t In* 
Clusters axillary , twin, tria*dn**\ 
male flowers three-leaved; leasts sty 
tical, emarginate, wavy at edge.— Thi* 
sort is distinct from all the rest ffl 
having the bractes not surrounding tte 
flowers, but scattered along the rachi^ 
The stem is a foot and half high* A 
native of Brazil and Jamaica, flower* 
in August. Introduced 1768* 

17. Amaranthus cruentus (vanou* 
leaved Amaranth). Racemes dsem- 
pound, naked, spreading ; leaves [****' 
olate , ovate ; stem two feet 
This species varies of a shintof 
colour, with a red stalk, with pe 
leaves, with a green stalk, with 
egated leaves, «c. When fir** 
vated in England in 1728, the 
wholly red and smooth ; the pe^ 
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ribs, and nerves of the leaves under- under side, tapering at both ends, on 
neath purple ; the spikes purple, much long slender foot-stalks ; flowers bright 
spreading, and a little nodding. They crimson, on compound terminal ra- 
were very beautiful for the two first cemes, and also on lateral axillary, or 
years ; but afterwards the seeds dege- less compounded ones ; the branchlets 
nerated,and the plants had little beauty, are short, and grow two or three to- 
It is a native of the East Indies and gether, separated from the rest by a 
of China; and flowers from June to small distance between them, giving 
August. the racemes somewhat of a verticillate 

18. Amaranthus paniculatus (pa- appearance. 

nicled Amaranth). W. am. 32, t. 2, i. 4. The Amaranthus speciosus requires 
Racemes suprade compound, ; branches a considerable degree of artificial heat 
spreading, pubescent; leaves ovate-lan- to bring it to perfection. The seeds 
ceolate ; stem six feet high , grooved . — are sown in March, in a hot-bed in peat 
It differs from A. sanguineus in its and vegetable mould : when they have 
pubescent branches, pointed calyxes, been up a few days, transplant them 
and in its whole habit. A native of into separate small pots, and place them 
North America. Introduced 1798. in the frame again. In two or three 

19. Amaranthus hbcticus (oval- weeks they must be shifted into larger 
leaved Amaranth). W. am. 25, t 7, pots, and when they are become strong 
f. 13. Racemes simply spiked ; flow- plants, remove them into the hot-house, 
ers axillary , clustered ; leaves ovate , shifting them into larger pots as they 
acute. — Stem red, a foot high, upright, advance in size, where they should 
streaked, smooth, a little flexuose at remain until they come to their full 
top. Leaves smooth, green, spreading, beauty, when they may be removed to 
with a very short point. Petioles chan- the green-house or conservatory, 
netted, smooth, green. It is doubtful Upon their first removal to a colder 
whether this be a distinct sort, or situation, they will sometimes flag so 
merely hybridous ; as perhaps several much for a few days, as to make it 
others are. It is the connecting link, necessary to take them back to the 
in point of outward form, between the stove, when they soon recover ; and 
three-stamenedand five-stamened Ama- they may then be again removed, and 
ranths. It varies much ; for from the will retain their beauty for two or 
same seed arise individuals wholly three months. A native of Nepaul. 
green, red, and rufous liver-coloured; Introduced 1819. 

with spikes both green and red, some- Culture op Amaranths. Those 
times very thin and slender, sometimes most worthy of a place in the pleasure- 
condensed, blunt, and thick, sometimes garden are the 1st and 2nd, but they 
again long and interrupted : their sta- are tender, and require attention. They 
ture however is always low, and the are usually disposed in pots with cocks- 
spike simple. Introduced 1796. combs and other showy plants for 

20. Amaranthus polygamous (her- adorning court-yards, and the environs 
maphrodite Amaranthus). Humph, t of the house. Next to these are the 
82. Clusters in short spikes ; calyx 4th and 13th sorts, for the ornaments 
and bractes with hooked bristles j leaves of the principal borders in the plea- 
abUmg, lanceolate , emarginate ; stem sur e-garden or parterres. The seeds 
afoot and half high , streaked . — A na- of these should be sown in a moderate 
five of Guiana, China, Cochin* and hot-bed, about the end of March, and 
Amboina. The leaves and stalks boiled when the plants come up, they should 
»re eaten with oil and pepper by the have much air in mild weather. When 
^habitants, and much lined. Flowers they are fit for transplanting, they 
hi July and August. Introduced 1780. should be removed to another moderate 

21. Amaranthus bpeciosu* (showy hot-bed, and placed at six inches dis- 
Amaranth). Hot Mag. 2227. Clus- tance, watering and shading them till 
fer * densely spiked, somewhat whorled ; they have taken new root ; afterwards 
*pikes decompound, erect, coloured; they should have free air, and frequent 
haves oblong, elliptical, red beneath . — but gentle waterings. In the beginning 
In this plant the stem is erect and much of June they should be taken up with 
orsached ; the middle leaves oblong, large balls of earth to their roots, and 
elliptical, red-purple, brightest on the planted cither in pots or the borders 
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of the pleasure-garden, shaded till they 
have taken root, and afterwards fre- 
quently watered in dry weather. The 
tree Amaranth must be planted in a 
rich light soil, and if it be allowed 
room, and well watered in dry weather, 
it will grow to a large size, and make a 
line appearance. 

The 17th is a tender plant, and should 
be treated like the 1st. The other sorts 
are sufficiently hardy to bear the open 
air, and may be sown in a bed of light 
earth in the Spring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, transplanted 
into any part of the garden, where they 
will thrive and produce plenty of seeds. 

The 4th and 13th must be sown in a 
good hot-bed in February, or, at the 
furthest, in the beginning of March, 
and they will rise in about a fortnight ; 
soon after which another hot-bed must 
be covered with good rich lirfit earth, 
about four inches deep, and tne plants 
carefully raised and pricked out into 
this bed, at the distance of four inches 
every wav, and gently watered. In the 
middle of the day, let them be secured 
with mats from tne heat of the sun, and 
raise the glasses to give them air ; the 
glasses should be Kept dry, for the 
moisture exhaled by the fermenting 
dung and perspiring plants is very in- 
jurious. \Vhen the plants are firmly 
rooted give them air every day, more 
or less, as the weather is cold or hot. 
In about three weeks or a month, these 
plants will have grown so as to meet, 
and must be removed into another hot- 
bed, with the same rich earth, about 
six inches thick ; observing to take as 
much earth about their roots as possi- 
ble, and to plant them at the distance 
of six or seven inches every way, wa- 
tering them, so as to settle the earth 
about their roots. In the heat of the 
day let them be shaded ; refresh them 
often with gentle watering, and give 
them air according to the neat of the 
weather, and cover the glasses every 
night with mats. In three weeks more 
the plants will have acquired a con- 
siderable size and strength, and should 
be exposed more and more to the open 
air when the weather will permit, and 
then they will become sufficiently har- 
dened to bear being removed into the 
places where they are to continue the 
whole season ; but they should not be 
placed in the open air, till after the 
first week in July, and this should be 


done when the air is perfectly soft, and, 
if possible, in a gentle shower of rain. 
These plants, when grown to a good 
stature, perspire very freely, and should 
therefore be every day refreshed with 
water, if the weather be hot and dry. 

By this management fine Amaranths 
may be obtained; and these plants, 
when properly reared, are the greatest 
ornament to a good garden, for upwards 
of two months in the latter part of the 
Summer. 

Amaranths are very prolific. Wib 
denow says that he saved eight ounces 
of seed from one plant of A. caudate. 
The seeds retain their germinafcng 
quality for several years, but continue 
longer in the ground than fresh seeds, 
which germinate in eight days. 

Amaryllis (name of a Nymph cele- 
brated by poets, and especially by 
Virgil). 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogyma. 

Nat. OrcL Amaryllidea . 

The Characters are, — Flower nod- 
ding, irregular, funnel-shaped, ringent ; 
filaments declinate , unequal in propor- 
tion or direction ; seeds fiat , numerous. 

1. Amaryllis Pumilio (dwarf Ama- 
ryllis). Flower sessile ; leaf one li- 
near; sepals longer than tube , orate, 
oblong , refiexed , acute; stamens in- 
clined. — The tube is an inch in length 
white, with six raised white lines on 
the outside, and as many red ones on 
the inside. Flowers in November.— 
Native of the Cape. Introduced 1774. 

2. Amaryllis pudica (modest Ama- 
ryllis). Kefs Rev. pi. 8, £. 8. On* 
flowered; corolla regular , erect , termi- 
nate, conniving ; one sepal, pushed astde 
by the stamens. — A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Flowers from May to 
July. Introduced 17^5. 

2. Amaryllis regina (Mexican Li- 
ly Amaryllis). Bot. Mag. t. 453. T uhe 
fringed, 24-h ; leaves few, lor ate, acu- 
minate, with a keeled rib ; corolla cer - 
nuous , deeply turbinate; tube short, 
thick . — Bulb green, scape round, sub- 
compressed. Corolla scarlet, with a 
bottom of a whitish green ; the three 
outer petals reversed at the tip, the 
three inner fringed at the base ; the 
style red. The flower-stems seldom 
rise more than one foot high; each 
stem supports two, three, or four fl®** 
ers, rarely more ; they are large, and®* 
a bright copper colour, inclining to red ; 
the spathe, which covers the buds before 
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they open, divides into two parts to the bulb is round ; leaves 4-5, deep green, 
bottom, standing on each side the umbel lorately-oblong, 7-9 inches in length, 
of flowers, joined to the peduncles. It one to one and a half broad, involutely 
flowered first in Mr. Fairchild’s garden narrowed downwards, pointed, mid-rib 
at Hoxton, in 1 728, and Dr. Douglas keeled; scape glaucous, slightly com- 
wrote a folio pamphlet upon it, giving pressed, shorter than the leaves, 4-5 
it the title of Lilium Reginas , because inches long ; corolla of a lilac-crimson 
it was in full beauty on the first of colour; germen faintly coloured, ob- 
March, the queen’s birth-day. The long : seeds black-purple, of the size of 
roots were brought from Mexico, and a pea, few, berried, globular. Flowers 
therefore Mr. Fairchild called it Mex- in April. Introduced 1777. 
ican Lily, the name which is still con- 6. Amaryllis vittata (superb Ama- 
tinued to it by the English gardeners, ryllis). Bot Mag. 129. Corolla cam- 
It flowers constantly in the spring, panulate ; outer sepals separate to the 
when it is placed in a very warm stove, bottom ; inner united half way by the 
It is in beauty in February, and those interior ribs. — This species is called 
which are in a moderate temperature of Vittata, from the gaiety of its flowers, 
air will flower in March or April. which, from their stripes (red on a white 

Not being so hardy as some others, it ground), appear like an object decorated 
must be placed in a warm stove ; and if with ribbands. It usuafiy flowers in 
the pots are plunged into a hot-bed of April or May, but may be fowarded by . 
tanners’ bark, the roots will thrive artificial heat. The stem rises to the 
better, and the flowers will be strong, height of three feetor more ; and pro- 
It is increased by offsets. duces from two to five flowers. 

4. Amaryllis equestris (Barba- It rarely puts forth offsets from the 
does lily, or Amaryllis). Bot. Mag. root, but readily produces seeds, by 
305. Tube fringed, 2-3-fl. ; stalks which it is propagated without difficulty. 
shorter than the erect spathe ; tube Introduced 1769. 
horizontal; limb curved upwards. — It/ 7. Amaryllis rutila (fiery Ama- 
flowers towards the end of April. The ryllis). Bot. Reg. 23. About 2fl. 
flowering stem rises above the foliage, Spathe arid , reflexed ; limb turbinate , 
to the height of about a foot or more, pro- bilabitate ; three upper sepals conniv- 
ances from one to three flowers, similar ing, recurved ; lower , narrow , remote . — 
to, but not quite so large, as those of the The flower is scentless; the vermilion 
Mexican Amaryllis, to which it is near- on the inside sparkling, and streaked 
ly related ; it differs, however, from with deeper coloured feathered lines ; 
that plant essentially in this, that the on the outside opaque, suffused with 
lower part of the flower projects further pink, and tinged partially w ith green 
than the upper, which gives to its mouth and yellow ; the funnel or throat within 
that obliquity which Linnaeus describes, of a greenish white, and six-rayed. A 
The spathe is composed of two leaves, native of the Brazils. Flowers in April 
which standing up at a certain period of and May. Introduced 1815. 
the plant’s flowering like ears, give to 8. Amaryllis *fulgida (striped- 
thc whole flower a fancied resemblance tubed Amaryllis). Bot. Reg. 226. 
of a horse’s head; but its name was Leaves oblong, lanceolate, not glaucous*, 
derived from the remarkable likeness flowers nodding, with an oblique mouth, 
the front view of it has to a star of some the upper flower much reflexed. — The 
of the orders of knighthood. Aiton leaves are two inches broad. Scape 
retards it as a green-house plant; the round, not glaucous; flowers 2-4 wi th- 
umbs are of the more tender kind. It out scent ; corolla more than five inches 
is propagated by offsets, but not very long, of a bright glittering salmon-co- 
readily. Introduced 1710. lour, veiny, with a large greenish white 

5. Amaryllis reticulata (netted- faucical star. A native of the Brazils, 
veined Amaryllis). Bot. Mag. 65 7. Flowers in April and May. 

Leaves sever at, lorate-oblong , narrow 9. Amaryllis crocata (saffron- 
towards the base ; flower cemuous , flower Amaryllis). Bot. Reg. 38. 
cncullate, tubular, obliquely ringent . — Spathe withered, scarcely as long as 
A native of the Brazils, distinguished by stalks ; corolla cemuous, unequal; tube 
toe petals being transversel) veined, and as long as germen ; upper sepal remote. 
by the smoothness of the throat. The I The flower has no scent, and is of a 
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bright glittering salmon-colour, about 
four incnes deep, and almost six across 
the widest dimension of the aperture, 
nearly transparent, and streaked with 
longitudinal parallel veins, not visibly 
barred in the intervals as in the leaves. 
Stem two feet high ; leaves irregularly 
latticed-veined. Flowers in April and 
May. Native of Brazil. Introduced 
1815. 

10. Amaryllis psittacina (parrot 
Amaryllis). Bot. Reg. 199. Two- 
flowered, half ringent ; membrane of the 
tube very short, two-coloured, tootkletted ; 
stamens included . — It usually flow ers in 
the spring ; and is a very showy plant. 
It requires the heat of a stove, and 
increases sparingly by offsets, which 
should be potted in sandy loam and peat 
soil. This is a native of Rio Janeiro, 
and was introduced 1816. 

11. Amaryllis coraxica (sickle- 
leaved Amaryllis)* Bot. Reg. 139. 
Leaves alternate, turned both ways, fal- 
cate ; scape flat; corolla regular ; tube 
twice as short as revolute limb ; stamens 
erect, spreading. — Mr. Burchell says : 
“ I discovered this beautiful plant in the 
Carana country, in the interior of Afri- 
ca, several days journey beyond the 
Orange river, in the latitude of 28 de- 
grees south. 

“ It grew in a grassy plain of sand, 
in such profusion as to remind me of 
a vast bed of choice flow T ers. The air 
was perfumed by an odour from the 
blossom resembling that of the Tube- 
rose. It begins to open its flowers in 
succession, about sunset, and continues 
in beauty for about a week or fortnight. 
The bulbs, as they stood when I found 
them, were nearly nine inches in dia- 
meter, of a spherical form, enveloped in 
a coat formed by innumerable integu- 
ments, the outermost of which were 
grown together in a hard brittle mass, 
forming tne exterior bark. From an 
estimate of the number of integuments, 
I should judge the larger bulbs, the 
growth of not less than 200 years, pro- 
bably of 300, When divested of the 
external exuviae, the live part does not 
exceed four and a half inches in dia- 
meter. In their native climate, the 
bloom is produced in December, and it 
is not unworthy of remark, how readily 
they have yielded to the reversal of the 
seasons in this partof the globe, by flow- 
ering in June. Notwithstanding those 
I have brought home have been three 


years and three months out of grand t 
they are now growing in my garden in 
as flourishing a state as on their native 
spot, and have flowered in perfection." 
Introduced 1816. 

12. Amaryllis calyptrata (green- 
flowered Amaryllis). Bot. Reg. 161 
Membrane of orifice entire ; limb half 
ringent , nodding, with outer segmst 
incurved at end, the inner recurved.— 
This species is remarkable for having 
the membrane which crowns the ori- 
fice of the tube and surrounds the base 
of the stamens entire, and not, as in 
most of the other species, split ot hl- 
ravelled into a sort of fringe, or divided 
into scale-like lobes. The bulb is timi ra- 
ted, leaves upright, many, firm, two feet 
and a half in length, an inch and a half 
in breadth ; flowers two, of the larged 
dimensions in the genus, of considerable 
endurance, of a yellowish-green colour, 
without scent. A native of the Brszik 
Flowers in May. Introduced 1816. 

13. Amaryllis acuminata (Buenos 
Ayres, or pointed Amaryllis). Bot 
Ree. 534. Leaves long, strap-shaped, 
with the scape very caesius ; ftev+rt 
four, ringent, with taper-pointed seg- 
ments. The leaves are of a dare 
green, and longer than those of fidgt- 
da; the corolla is faintly chequered, 
and of a pale salmon red ; bulb as large 1 
as a goose’s egg; scape one and a half foot 
high; germen green, oblong, with three 
rounded corners ; faux with a greener 
star than in fulgida. Flowers in April 
and May. Native of Brazil. Intro- 
duced 1819. 

14. Amaryllis aulica (crown ed or 
Woodford’s Amaryllis). Bot Reg. t 
444. Tube crowned by a short entire 
green membrane. — This splendid spe- 
cies differs from Calyptrata and p*d- 
tacina, in having a bright foliage, the 
outer segments of the corolla mueh 
narrower than the inner, and the lower- | 
most one of all involute below the 
middle ; especially from Calyptrata by 
stamens, which are shorter than the 
limb; from psittacina, by a more deep]/ 
divided corolla, and a broader crown 

of one colour. A native of the Braifls- 
Flowers in December. Introduced lw* 

15. Amaryllis 8TYLosa (long-rtfl®* 
Amaryllis). Bot Mag. t 2278. Leaves 
sub-erect, glossy, purplish at their to* 

It is distinguished from sqtt«tf*m(whieh 
it resembles in the bulb and in the fora 
and posture of its leaves) by the dflfo’ 
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«at form and pasture of the tube and ' Amasonia erecta (erect Amasonia). 
limbs, the aborace of the broad-rayed It is a native of Surinam, with an 
star, and the style being an inch and herbaceous stem three feet high, round, 
a quarter longer, instead of shorter and quite simple. The leaves are alter- 
thaa the corolla, as well as the length nate, petiolate, remote, eUiptic-lance- 
of the filaments. The colour of the olate, subserrate, and scabrous. The 
petals is pale fulvous pink, veined and flowers in a simple, terminal raceme, a 
speckled with a deeper colour. This foot long, with about three flowers on 
species, though very inferior to equestris a pedicle. Bractes ovate, sessile, a 
in beauty, thrives more freely. A na- little longer than the flowers, which 
live of the Brazils. Introduced 1820. are yellow, nodding, and grow all on 
Few genera have furnished more one side of the stalk. 
hvhrid productions than the present . Ambrosinia (so named in honour of 

Mr. Sweet, in his Hortus Britannicus, the two brothers, B. and H. Ambro- 
enumerates 213. These hybrid pro- sinia, for fifty-two years professors of 
ductions, so much in vogue at present, Botany at Bologna), 
are certainly capable of affording Class 21. Monoecia Monandria. Nat. 
pleasing varieties to the florist; but Ord. Aroideae. 

to the botanist they create a great deal The Characters are — Spathe <me- 
of confusion and uncertainty. It must leafed , separated by a partition ; star 
be allowed, however, that valuable mens on the inner ; pistils on the outer 
physiological discoveries may be made side of it. 

by such enquiries, if carefully con- Ambrosinia bassii (flat oval-leaved 
ducted. Not only should the species Ambrosinia). Bocc. fig. t. 26. Foot 
from which the pollen is supplied be perennial ', tuberous , acrid ; leaves radi- 
carefully recorded, but care should be cal, petiolate , ovate, shining; spadix 
taken to prevent the possibility of the quite simple, cylindrical ; spathe fleshy, 
access of other pollen ; and seeds of the greenish white on the outside , deeper 
mother plant, from which all foreign green on the inside , with purple spots , 
impregnation has been carefully ex- ending in a sharp recurved point. — The 
eluded, should be sown at the same leaves appear at the beginning of 
time, that the mere seminal varieties Autumn, and decay in the Spring. It 
may be compared with the hybrid is a native of Sicily, near Palermo ; and 
productions. was first found, described and figured 

Sweet says, 11 The green-house sorts by Bocconi. It requires the protection 
thrive best in a rich loamy soil ; the of a green-house, and may be increased 
species should have but little water from the root. Introduced 1823. 
given them after they have done flow- Ambrosia (a poetical name, a deli- 
ering, so that the bulbs may harden cious kind of food on which the 
to produce more flowers the following Heathen Divinities were supposed fo 
season. Most of them are increased feed). 

freely by offsets, and ripen plenty of Class 21. 5. Monaecia Pentandria. 
seed. A shell taken from the bulb Nat Ord. Composites. Sub. Ord. Am- 
with a leaf on it, and planted in a pot brosiaceae Link, 
of mould, will produce a bulb.” The Characters are — Male common 

The Stove Amaryllises grow best in calyx , one-leaf ed ; cor. one-petalled. 
light loam and rich soil, and the strong trifid, funnel-shaped ; recept. naked : 
growing kinds require large pots to Female calyx , one-leaf ed, entire, five- 
flower in perfection ; they are increased toothed, beneath, mte-flowered ; cor . 0 ; 

offsets and by seeds, which they nut formed by the indurated calyx, one- 
b«ar plentifully, if care be taken to seeded. 

snake some pollen on the stigma at 1. Ambrosia inteori folia (entire- 
the proper period. leaved Ambrosia). Leaves ovate, ses- 

Amasonia (named from Amason, a site, acuminate, serrate, ciliated at base, 
traveller into America). flowers green . — A native of North 

Class J4. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- America, 3-7 feet in height. Introduced 
Nat. Ord. Verbenacecs. 1810. 

The Characters are — Cor. tubulous; 2. Ambrosia trifida (trifid-leaved 
itJ *b small, quinquefld; nut ovate, one- Ambrosia). .Moris, s. 6, t 1, f. 4. 
e *U*<L Leaves three-lobed , serrated. — This spe- 

II 
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cies is a common annual weed in 
North America, growing often eight or 
ten feet high, and in a rich moist soil, 
spreading out into many branches ; 
the flowers are not more conspicuous 
than those of hemp : cultivated m 1699. 
The sort common in gardens has tliree- 
lobed leaves; but the variety B has 
the lower leaves five-lobed. 

The seeds of this species, sowm in 
Spring, will remain till the following 
Spring, and when the plants come up, 
they may be transplanted into a moist 
rich soil,* at the distance of four or five 
feet. If the seeds ripen, and are suf- 
fered to scatter, they will vegetate the 
following Spring, provided that the 
ground be not disturbed; or if the 
seeds be sown in Autumn, the plants 
will come up in the Spring, and may 
be treated as above. * 

3. Ambrosia elatior (tall Ambro- 
sia). Herm. lugud. t. 35. Leaven bi - 
pinnatifid , smoothish; petioles with long 
cilia ; racemes terminal , panicled . — 
This is an annual herbaceous plant, 
from two to three feet in height, up- 
right, and branched ; male flowers 
more numerous, approximating and 
nodding; the female flowers fewer, 
sessile, from three to six, aggregate. 
A native of Jamaica, in barren, sandy, 
rockv situations by river sides, in the 
soutfiern part of the island; flowers 
there from February to June, with us 
in July and August. It has the ap- 
pearance and taste of wormw T ood ; and 
the seeds have been imported from 
Virginia and Carolina, as well as from 
the West Indian islands. Introduced 
1696. 

It will thrive in the open air in 
England; but in order to obtain the 
seeds every year, they should be sow n 
on a moderate hot-bed in March ; and 
when the plants are two inches high, 
they must be transplanted into another 
moderate hot-bed, allowing to each 
plant a square distance of three or four 
inches, watering and shading them, till 
they have taken root, and afterwards 
exposing them to the air in warm 
weather, and well watering them. 
When the plants are pretty strong, 
they should be taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots, and planted in 
large pots filled with light earth ; and 
towards the latter end of May they 
should be placed abroad. 

4. Ambrosia artemisipolia (mug- 


wort-leaved Ambrosia). Leaves bipin- 
natijid , , hoary beneath , upper pinnatifid', 
racemes terminal . — It aiffers from the 
elatior in having the spikes of the 
flowers axillary ; the racemes are late- 
ral, and not terminal ; the primary stem 
about a foot high, is more diffused, and 
the branches tour feet long. A native 
of North America. Introduced 1759. 
Cultivated in the same manner as the 
elatior. 

Ambrosia paniculata (panicled Am- 
brosia). Plu. aim. t. 10. f. 5. Leaves 
smooth , bipinnatijid, upper pinnatifid ; 
racemes terminal , solitary ; branches 
fasti giate . — A native of North Ame- 
rica, stem 3-6 feet in height. Introduced 
1811. 

6. Ambrosia martima (Sea Ambro- 
sia). Sch. hand. 3, t. 292. Leaves 
bipinnatijid , blunt , hoary beneath ; ra- 
cemes terminal \ solitary ; branches vil- 
lous . — In this species the spike does 
not sit on a long peduncle, as in the 
artemisifolia. Grows naturally in Cap- 
padocia, Tuscany, &c. on sandy shores. 
Introduced 1570. 

The seeds should be sown in a w arm 
border in Autumn; and when the 
plants come up in the Spring, they 
should be transplanted into a warm 
border of poor ground ; the best method 
for obtaining good seeds, is to plant 
some of them in lime rubbish; the 
plant has not much beauty, and is ad- 
mitted into gardens merely for variety. 

Amellus. 

Class 19. 2. Syngenesia Polygamia 
Superflua. Nat. Ora. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle pa- 
leaceous ; pappus simple ; involucre 
imbricated ; florets of ray undivided. 

Amellus lychnitis (trailing Amel- 
lus). Jac. co. su. t. 10, £ 1. Leaves 
hoary , linear , lanceolate , opposite ; those 
of the branches alternate . — -This species, 
a perennial plant, rises from two to 
three feet high, sending ont branches 
on every side, terminated by flower- 
stalks, each supporting one violet-co- 
loured flow T er, with a yellow disk, 
shaped like those of the aster, and 
appearing in July or August The 
down is villose with few rays : a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Cultivated 
in Kew* Gardens by Mr. Miller, in 1768. 
It is easily propagated by cuttings, 
planted in the shade in the Summer 
months, and well watered. The plant 
should be taken up w ith beds of earth, 
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add put in pots, so as to be shellered in 
Winter, under a common frame or in 
a green-house, with plenty of air in 
mild weather. 

Amerimnum (from a priv, and me- 
rimna, care ; void of care). 

Class 17.4. Monadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminosa. 

The Characters are — Calyx sub-bi- 
labiate ; legume compressed, leafy, two- 
valved, dehiscent ; some seeds solitary . 

Amerimnum brownei (Browne’s 
Amerimnum). Ja. am. t. 180, f. 58. 
Unarmed ; leaves simple , stalked, alter- 
nate, subcordate , ovate ; racemes com- 
pound, axillary, and lateral. — This rises 
commonly to the height of ten feet, and 
supports itself on other shrubs. It is 
a native of Carthagena, Jamaica, and 
Domingo. It requires a light loamy 
soil. Cuttings not deprived of their 
leaves, strike root freely, plunged un- 
der a hand-glass in a warm situation. 

Amethystea (from the Amethyst, 
alluding to the colour of the liowerj. 

Class 2. 1. Diandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Labiates. 

The Characters are — Corolla four- 
cleft, nearly equal, with the lowest seg- 
ment concave ; stamens near each other ; 
feeds naked. 

Amethystea cjsrulea (blue-flower- 
ing Amethystea). Bot. Mag. 2248. 
Leaves opposite , stalked, three-parted, 
coarsely serrated , smooth. — It is annual, 
and hath an upright stalk, which rises 
about a foot high, and towards the top 
puts out two or three small lateral 
branches; the leaves are small, tri fid, 
sawed on their edges, and of a very 
dark green colour ; at the extremity of 
the branches the flowers are produced 
in small umbels; these are of a fine 
blue colour, as arc also the upper part 
of the branches and the leaves imme- 
diately under the umbel; so that, though 
the flowers are small, yet from their 
colour with that of the upper part of 
the stalks, the plants make a pretty 
appearance during their continuance in 
flower. The flowers have an agreeable 
^mell. It requires to be sown in pots 
in frames, or on a gentle hot-bed ; and 
as soon as ;he plan’s arc large enough, 
they may be planted out in borders in 
the open ground. 

Amherstia (named by Dr. Willich, 
after the Right Hon. Countess Am- 
herst, and her daughter, Lady Sarah 
Amherst, the zealous friends and con- 


stant promoters of all branches of natu- 
ral history, especially Botanv, who, 
during their residence in India, per- 
formed an arduous and extensive jour- 
ney to the northern regions of North- 
ern and Western Hindoostan, spending 
many weeks among the mountains 
near the Himalaya, where they obtained 
a very interesting collection of pre- 
served specimens of plants). 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat 
Ord. Leguminosa. 

The Characters are — Floral bractes, 
large , valvate ; corolla five-petalled, ir- 
regular ; stamens ten-diadelphous ; an- 
thers polliniferous. 

Amherstia nobilis (noble Amher- 
stia). Wall.pl. a. r. t 1. Leaves am- 
ple, pinnate ; leaflets large, oblong . — 
This tree, when in foliage and blossom, 
is the most superb object that can pos- 
sibly be imagined, and not surpassed 
in magnificence and elegance by any 
plant m the world. The flowers are 
large, of a fine vermilion colour, diver- 
sified with yellow spots. The Burmese 
name of the tree is Thoka . It is from 
thirty to forty feet in height. The 
natives present handfuls of these flow- 
ers as offerings in the cave, before the 
images of Buddha. Along with this 
tree were found some trees of Messua 
ferrea, and Jonesia Asoca. It is not a 
little remarkable, that the priests of 
these parts should have manifested so 
good a taste as to select three sorts of 
trees as ornaments to their objects of 
worship, which can hardly he surpassed 
in beauty. Native of the Burman Em- 
pire, found by Mr. Crawfurd in the 
garden of a decayed Kioun, a sort of 
monastery, two miles from the right 
bank of the Salnen river, and twenty- 
seven miles from the town of Martaban ; 
but its native place of growth is still 
unknown, as tne trees found in the 
garden have undoubtedly been pi anted 
there. It will grow freely in a light 
loamy soil, ana large cuttings root 
readily if planted in sand, with a hand- 
glass placed over them in heat. 

Amirola. 

Class 21. 7* Momeeia Polyandria. 
Nat. Ord. Tcrehintucew. 

The Characters are — Male calyx, 
five-fid ; lower segment cut dmen to the 
base ; cor. 0 ; stamens 8, declinale ; 
Female as in the male ; style incurved ; 
capsule three-coccous, inflated, three- 
valved; seeds globose. 
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. Amirola nitida (shining-leaved they are extremely acrid, and are used 
Ajnirola). Leaves simple and temate , by me native practitioners of India to 
ovate, serrated i petioles thickened on raise blisters in rheumatism, ft e. and 
each side . — A tree twenty-four feet bruised and applied to the part of 
high: native of Peru. The Peruvians the body intended to be blistered: they 
form the shining black seeds into ro- perform their office in half an hoar most 
8 aries. May be increased by cuttings ; effectually. Introduced 1820. 
planted in peat and loam. Introduced 5. Ammannia ramoslqr (branching 
1824. Ammannia). Bocc. Mus. 1. 104. Leases 

Ammannia (named in honour of John half stem clasping ; stem sguare ; brm- 
Ajnmann, a native of Siberia, who w as ches much spreading . — This is an annual 
a physician and professor of Botany at plant, and grows naturally in bags in 
St* Petersburg. He published a work Virginia ana Carolina ; rises about a 
upon the plants of Finland, &c. None foot high, with red succulent stalks, 
of the species have any beauty). putting out side branches opposite, and 

Class 4. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. simple ; the flow T ers are producedsinrie 
Nat. Ord. Salicariee . from the axils on the lower part of the 

The Characters are — Calyx one- branches, and towards the top in dus- 
leaved, eampanulate y plaited, eight - ters of a purple colour. Introduced 
toothed; petals 4, inserted in the car 1759. 


lyx , or very often none ; capsules 2-4 6 . Ammannia sanguinalknta (bloody 

celled, many-seeded '. Ammannia). Leaves •half-stem clasp 

1. Ammannia lati folia (broad- ing, linear, lanceolate cordate at base; 
leaved Ammannia). Slo. Jam. 1. 1. 7* peduncle very short, many-flowered. A 


5. 4. Leaves stem-clasping; stem 
square; branches erect . — This species 
grows about a foot and a half high, with 


ig; stem native of Jamaica, in bogs and ditches. 

is species Introduced 1083. 

high, with 7* Ammannia octandra (octandroos 


grows about a foot and a half nigh, with 7. Ammannia octandra (octanarous 
leaves lqng, narrow, and triangular, as | Ammannia). Box. 6. cor. 2. t. 133. 
long as the stem, of a pale green colour, Leaves linear , lanceolate ; sessile . 
and the flow ers proceed in clusters from acutely and auriculaiely cordate at the 
the joints, where the leaves adhere, base; flowers red, axillary, 1-3 together; 
A native of moist places in Jamaica, petals four; stamens eight ; capsules 
Flowers in July and August. Intro- four-celled. — A plant two feet high, 
duccd 1733. Native of the East Indies, in boggy 

2. Ammannia debilis (cluster-flow- places. 

ered Ammannia). Leaves lanceolate , 8. Ammannia Egyptiaca (Egyptian 
attenuated at base ; stem branched ; Ammannia). Leaves lanceolate , atten- 
flowers fascicled, axillary ; capsule bis- uated at the base; sessile spreading ; 
cular — This species is annual, the calyx sessile at the base, something like whorls; 
angular; petals pale purple ; filaments capsule spherical. — Native of Egypt, in 
shorter than the calyx; anthers ovate rice fields. Flowers in July. Intro- 
and yellow. A native of the East In- duced 1820. 

dies. Introduced 1778. 9. Ammannia rotundifoua (round- 

3. Ammannia caspica (Caspian Am- leaved Ammannia). D. Don., fl. N. p 

mannia). Leaves sessile, lanceolate, 220. . Leaves almost sessile, nearly or- 
attenuated at base ; flowers purple, ax- bicular ; flowers sessile, crowded in the 
illary clustered; sepals rigid , acute . axils of the upper leaves , and const*' 
A native of Astracnan; flowering in tuting terminal spikes; petals /Jwr, 
July. Introduced 1821. ovate, pink. — A native of NipauL Flow- 

4. Ammannia baccifera (berry-bear- ers in July. Introduced 18i9. 

ing Ammannia). Leaves somewhat They must be raised from seeds on a 
stalked; capsule longer than calyx, hot-bed in the spring, and afterwards 
coloured . — This is a tender low plant, removed to another hot-bed to bring 
erect, without branches. Stem reddish, them forward. When the plants have 
round ; leaves opposite lanceolate, quite acquired strength, they should be traw- 
entire. Flowers in w horls, many at the planted into pots filled with rich light 
axil of the leaves, sitting each on its earth, and placed under a frame three 
proper peduncles. It is a native of or four plants in each, observing to 
China, and is now naturalized in Italy, shade them till they have taken fresh 
The leaves have a strong muriatic smell, root ; then they should be placed in the 
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store, or warm part of a green-house, 
placing each in a pan of water to ripen 
their seeds; for the plants are too tender 
to thrive in the open air in this country, 
unless the summer should prove very 
warm. 

Ammi (from ammos , sand). 

Class 5. 2. Pentandria digynia. 

Nat. Ord. Umbelliferm . 

The Characters are, — Involucre pin- 
nate or pinnatifid ; fruit oblong , with 
five obtuse ribs , and convex intervals . 

1. Ammi. visnaga (carrot-like Ammi, 
or bishop’s weed). Goe. de.fr. 1. t 
107- Universal umbel united at base . — 
A native of the South of Europe, of long 
standing in our gardens* having been 
cultivated in 1596. It has a delicate 
habit, and very finely-cut leaves. The 
flowers are produced from June to 
August 

2. Ammi majus (great Ammi). 
Blakw. t. 447. Lower leaves pinnate , 
lanceolate serrate ; upper multifid linear. 
— This species is annual, and grows in 
vineyards and fields in the Southern 

of Europe, and in the East It is 
feet in height. The leaves are a 
green, and the flowers white. 
The seeds are accounted drying and 
wanning, good to expel wind from the 
stomach, &c. Cultivated by Gerard, in 
1527. Is propagated by seeds sown in 
Autumn, in the place where they are to 
remain; in the Spring, the ground 
should be hoed, and the plants thinned 
as in the management of carrots, leav- 
ing them four or five inches asunder, or 
in good ground at the distance of six 
inches, alter which they will require no 
further care, besides being kept free 
from weeds. They will flower in June, 
apd the seeds will ripen in August, and 
should be gathered as they npen, for 
they will soon scatter. 

3. Ammi olauci folium (glaucous- 
leaved Ammi). Segments of all the 
haves lanceolate. — A perennial plant, 
which is preserved in botanic gardens 
for variety ; but having little beauty, is 
rarely admitted into other gardens. 
The stem is two feet high, hard and 
smooth, with several upright branches 
at top. It is a native of the South of 
France. Introduced 1816. 

4b Ammi daucifolium (carrot-leaved 
Ammi). Scop. cam. t. 10. Leaves 
supra decompound ; leaflets three-part - 
pinnatifid. The stem two feet nigh, 
flowers pale yellow, perennial. A na- 


tive of the Pyrenees. Propagated the 
same as the A. majus. Introduced 1794. 
Ammobium. 

Class 19. 1. Syngenesia A&qoaUs. 

Nat. Ord. Composites. 

The Characters are, — Involmcrum^ 
imbricated, colored) radient ; anthers 
with two bristles at the base ; chaffs 
of receptacle distinct ; pappus a toothed 
edse. 

1. Ammobium alatum (winged Am- 
mobium). Bot Mag. 459. Leaves 
oblong , ovary, decurrent* — A pretty half- 
hardy, New Holland, herbaceous plant, 
with dry white involucral scales, like a 
Gnaphalium . It was discoverrd by R. 
Brown, Esq. in 1804* growing plentiful- 
ly near the shores of Port Hunter, 
N.S.W., and named by him Ammobium , 
from its growing in sand. Mr. Sweet 
recommends “its being planted in a 
south border ; and should the winter be 
severe, to be occasionally covered with 
a little straw or fern; but always 
leaving it uncovered in mild weather, 
that it might not rot.” Introduced 
1822. 

Amomum (a corruption ©f phamama, 
the Arabic appellation of this plant. 

Class 1. 1. Monandria Monogynia). 

Nat. Ord. Scit amine*. 

The Characters are, — Inner limb of 
the corolla with one lip ; anther with an 
entire or two-lobed crest ; seed with an 
arillus. 

1. Amomum afzelii (sweet-scented 
Amomum). Ann. Bot. 1. 1. 13. Scape 
very short ; flowers heaped ; leaves 
distant, ovate ; acum, entire smooth ; 
capsule oblong, triangular. — This spe- 
cies differ from the A. grandiflorum in 
having a very short stalk, two external 
brae teas only, and a deeply cloven cen- 
tral lobe of the filament. The leaves, 
also, are broader ; whereas in grand t- 
florum the bracteas are numerous, and 
the central lobe of the filament undivi- 
ded. It was first discovered by Prof. 
Afrelius at Sierra Leone; the flower of 
a pale flesh colour, are only fragrant 
when dried. The seeds are of a dark 
brown, highly polished, with scarcely 
any flavour, and not at all aromatic. The 
plant is about three feet in height. In- 
troduced 1795. 

2. Amomum grandiflorum (large- 
flowered Ammonium). Ex. Bot. t. 
111. Scape short ; flowers numerous ; 
close, sterile ; stem simple ; leaves ellip- 
tic; lanceolate pointed; capsule obhng, 
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bluntly triangular ; minutely hispid . — 
The root is perennial, creeping, woody. 
Steins about three feet high. Leaves 
deep green, often tinged with red, very 
smooth. The flowers are clustered, 
large, and handsome ; highly aromatic 
when dried and moistened again. The 
seeds have a stimulant flavour, resem- 
bling that of Camphor, equal to any 
cardamon whatever. The flowers are 
produced in June and July. A native 
of Sierra Leone. Introduced 1795. 

3. Amomum angustifolium (nar- 
row-leaved Amomum. Sonn. it. 2. t. 
137. Scape naked, very short , spike , 
capitate ; leaves linear , lanceolate ; cap- 
sule ovate , pointed , striated . — Dr. Rox- 
bugh says : “ the flowers possess a con- 
siderable share of spicy fragrance, and 
are showy : the upper bracteas , and 
exterior border of the corolla, being red, 
and the large lip yellow. The flower 
stalks rise above the ground, and are 
seven or eight inches high, clothed 
with tubular scales ; flowers in a short 
crowded spike , with a concave bractea 
to each, near an inch and a half long. 
The stem is eight or ten feet high, and 
the pedal leaves very narrow. Native 
of marshy ground in Madagascar. 
Flowers in June and July. 

4. Amomum graxa paradisi (grains 
of Paradise Amomum). Rh. mal. 11. 
t. 6. Scape branching , lax , ovate ; cap- 
sule oblong , bluntly triangular , hisptd. 
— It is a native of Guinea, and of the 
islands of Ceylon and Madagascar, from 
whence w T e receive the seeds, which are 
of a warm aromatic nature, much re- 
sembling pepper, for which thev are 
frequently substituted in many* places. 
They are but little used in medicine, 
but might prove useful in cold flatulent 
disorders, tne colic, &c. 

The root is perennial, creeping hori- 
zontally ; stems erect, leafy, three feet 
high, destitute of flowers ; spikes capi- 
tate; bracteas ovate, rather shorter 
than the fruit, lower ones crowded; 
capsule oblong, bluntly triangular, mi- 
nutely hispid ; seeds brown, ovate. In- 
troduced into Kew Gardens in 1786. 

5. Amomum dealbatum (insipid 

Amomum). Leaves broad, villous be- 
neath ; spikes radical, lip round, oval ; 
crest broad, truncated ; capsule nine- 
winged. — An ornamental species, with 
white flowers ; three feet high ; flow’ers 
in March and April; perennial. A 
native of Bengal. Introduced 1819. ! 


6. Amomum sylvkstkk (wild Am* 
onum). Slo. jam 1. t. 105. Scops 
naked ; spike elong ; bract . inflated ; 
leaves broad, lanceolate . — This species 
resembles the Zingiber zerumbet , etcept 
that the stalk rises eight or nine feet 
high, that it has much larger leaves, 
and that, instead of the flowers and fruit 
being on the end of the same stalk, 
they are on another about three feet 
high, immediately springing from the 
root. It is a native of the woods of 
Jamaica: the root is warm and stimu- 
lates gently, and may be properly ad- 
ministered as a stomachic and alex- 

f harmic. Flowers in March and April 
ntroduced 1819. 

7- Amomum subulatum (subulate 
Amomum. Leaves lanceolate, smooth ; 
spikes obovate, echinated ; lip oblong. 
Stem three feet high. Flow r ers yellow. 
A native of Brazil. Introduced 1822. 

8. Amomum maximum (great Amo- 
mum). Bot. Reg. t. 929. Spikes oval, 
on short stalks ; bracteas lanceolate; 
crest of one semi-lunar lobe ; capsules 
globose, with nine-wings. Native of the 
Malay Archipelago. Long cultivated 
in the Calcutta garden, w here it blos- 
soms in April ana May, ripening seed in 
September and October. The flowers 
are nearly white, with a small tinge of 
yellow on the middle of the lip. The 
seeds have a warm pungent aromatic 
taste, not unlike the real cardamon, but 
by no means so grateful. This species 
flowered in June, 1824, at Sion House, 
where it had been cultivated for several 
years. 

9 Amomum Cardamomum (cluster 
cardamon or True Amomum. Ger. 
Em. 548. Leaves lanceolate ; spikes 
lax, man flowered ; bractes lanceolate, 
acute ; lip three-lobed ; crest of three 
nearly equal ; erect lobes ; capsules 
globular. Native of tlic Malay Islands, 
where the inhabitants use the seeds as 
a substitute for the Malaba or lesser 
cardamon. It is certainlv the true 
original amamon, of the shops still to 
be met with at Venice and other parts 
of the South of Europe, though gene- 
rally supplanted by the more valuable 
Lesser Cardamon, which Linnmus con- 
founded herewith ; and of which we 
propose to treat by the name of Eieta- 
ria nereafter. 

This species has thick fleshy roots, 
resembling those of the large flagiris, 
which in the spring seed forth many 
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men reed like stalks that rise to the 
height of seven or eight feet, garnished 
with very long narrow leaves, alternate, 
and narrow. The spike is an inch long, 
sometimes two when in seed, with many 
pale, smooth, imbricated, elliptic-lan- 
ceolate braeteas , near an inch in length, 
one to each Jiower . The germcn, calyx, 
and common receptacle are hairy, or 
ra her bristly ; capsule sessile, the size 
of a black currant, globular, somewhat 
depressed, obscurely three-lobed, stri- 
ated, crowned with a blunt protuberant 
scar; seeds roundish, angular, dotted, 
brown, aromatic, and pungent, resem- 
bling in flavour the Elctaria , but 
less pow-erful, and rather less agreeable. 

In Malabar, cardamon is an object of 
considerable commerce. The Indians 
also themselves make great use of it, 
mixing the seeds with their bread, under 
a notion that it facilitates digestion. 

10. Amomum aculeatum (prickly 
oval Amomum). Spikes obovate, on 
short stalks; braeteas lanceolate ; crest 
of the filament abruptly three-lobed ; 
capsule oral, prickly ; leaves nearly ses- 
sile , lanceolate ; heart-shaped at the 
base. — A native of the Malay Archipe- 
lago, from whence it was brought to 
the Calcutta garden, and flowered freely 
there in A pnl and May, ripening seed 
in October. The capsule is frequently 
destitute of grooves, and its coat of a soft 
fleshy texture. The species of this 
genus are tender stove plants which ! 
should be planted in rich sandy soil, and 
grown in large pots in a moist heat. | 
Introduced here m 1823. 

Amorpha (from a priv and morphe 
form, in allusion to tne deformity of 
the corolla, which has neither alee or 
Carina. 

Class 17. 4. Monadelphia Decnndria. 
Nat Ord. Leguminosa . 

The Characters are — Calyx campan- 
ulale, five-fid.; text Hum ovate, concave; 
ate, 0; carina, 0; legume two-seeded , 
falcate. 

1. Amorpha fruticosa (shrubby 
bastard Indigo). Bot. Reg. 427. Teeth 
of calyx , four blunt , one acuminate . — 
This shrub grows naiurally in Caro- 
lina, where formerly the inhabitants 
made a coarse sort of indigo from the 
young shoots, which occasioned their 
Riving it the title of bastard indigo. 
Prises with many irregular stems to 
die height of twelve or fourteen feet, 
with very long winged leaves, in shape 


like those of the common acacia. At 
the extremity of the same year’s shoots, 
the flowers are produced in long slender 
spikes, which are very small, and of a 
deep purple colour ; aj pearing in the 
beginning of July. After the flowers 
are past, the germen turns to a sharp 

E od, having two kidney-shaped seeds ; 

ut these do not ripen in England. 
They were sent to England by Mark 
Catesby in 1724. 

This shrub, which Thunberg ob- 
served in the great island of Nipon 
belonging to Japan, is become very 
common in all the gardens and nurse- 
ries near London, where it is propa- 
gated as- a flowering shrub, for the 
ornament of the shrubbery. It is ge- 
nerally propagated by seeds, sent an- 
nually to England from different parts 
of America, which arrive in February, 
and are sown in a light soil ; they may 
be also cultivated by laying down the 
young branches, which in one year 
will make good roots, and may then 
be taken off and planted, either in the 
nursery, or the places where they are 
designed to remain. 

2. Amorpha nana (dwarf bastard 
Indigo). Bot, Mag. t. 2112. Smoothish, 
leaves on short stalks , blunt at each 
end; spikes solitary , short ; pods one- 
seeded. — An upright low shrub. A 
native of the woodless and grassy hills 
of the Missouri, from the river Plate 
to the mountains, where it scarcely 
exceeds a foot in height. Flowers 
fragrant, deep purple, with inserted 
golden-coloured antners. Mr. Nuttall 
remarks that this very humble plant is 
often diffused, like neath in Europe, 
over hundreds of acres in succession, 
and seems to be the only upland shrub 
capable of withstanding the peculiari- 
ties of that climate. 

The calyx is two-lipped, and the two 
teeth of the upper lip are much shorter 
than the three low'er, but all are 
pointed; the upper less so than the 
others. Flow r crs in May and June. 
It is rather tender, the young shoots 
generally dying black, even in the 
green-house. Introduced 1811. 

3. Amorpha pubescens (pubescent 
bastard Indigo). Bot. Cab. t. 689. 
Leaves on short stalks without a point , 
obtuse , smooth; spikes long , panicled, 
downy. — A native of Carolina and 
Georgia, in dry sandy fields, growing 
to two or three feet high. It flowers 
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freely in the month of September. 
The stems decay nearly to the root in 
Winter, and the whole plant is rather 
tender, needing a little shelter in that 
season. The soil should be sandy peat, 
and it may be increased bv cuttings of 
the roots. Introduced 1803. 

Amorpha canescens (canescent bas- 
tard Indigo). Hoary , leaflet s subses- 
iile, ovate-elliptical, acute , mucronate ; 
spikes panicled, hoary . — An ornamental 
snrub, three feet in neight. The flow- 
ers are of a blue colour, and produced 
in July and August. A native of North 
America. Introduced 1812. 

5. Amorpha croceolanata (yellow- 
haired bastard Indigo). Dend. brit. 139. 
Ferruginous , spikes simple , clustered ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate , downy , mucro- 
nate . — A shrub three to five feet in 
height. Flowers of a bluish-purple. 
Flow ers in July and August. A native 
of North America. Introduced 1803. 

Amorpha is a genus of elegant flow- 
ering shrubs, and are well adapted for 
small shrubberies, or the front of large 
ones. They thrive well in common 

arden soil. They may be increased 

y layers, or cuttings, taking off* at a 
joint, and planted in a sheltered situa- 
tion, early in Autumn will take root. 

Ampelopsis (from Ampelos a vine, 
and opsis, resemblance. 

Class 5. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Ampelidem , D. c. 

The characters are, — Calyx entire; 
petals cohering at the end, withering ; 
stigma capitate ; ovary immersed in the 
disk ; 2-4 seeded. 

1. Ampelopsis cordata (heart-leaved 
Ampelopsis). Leaves cordate , acumi- 
nate, nearly equally toothed, smooth on 
both sides ; racemes loosely many-fruit- 
etL A climbing shrub ; the flowers of a 
reddish colour, are produced in June 
and July ; berries pale red. Native of 
North America, on river sides and 
among hedges. Introduced 1803. 

2. Ampelopsis bipinnata (pepper- 
vine Ampelopsis.) Ach. Bon. 3. 1 24. 
Leaves cordate , acute-toothed, three- 
lobed ; nerves villous beneath', racemes 
twin-bifid . — A shrub tep feet high, with 
small green flowers, winch are produced 
from June to August; the berries cream- 
coloured, globose. A native of Virgi- 
nia and Carolina, in shady woods or 
river sides. Introduced 1 700. 

3. Ampelopsis quinquepolia (Vir- 
ginian-creeper, or ivy-leaved Ampelop- 


sis). Com. car. t 100. Leaves ysb 
mate , 3-5 leaved, smooth on both tide*; 
leaflets stalked, oblong acuminate .— A 
climbing shrub; flowers green and 
purple. The leaves turn red in au- 
tumn. Fruit small and black. Blooms 
in June and July. Native of North 
America on Alleghany mountains. In- 
troduced 1629. 

4. Ampelopsis hirsuta (hairy Am- 
pelopsis). Leaves palmate, 3-5 leavtd 
on each side, pubescent ; leaflets ovate, 
acuminate, coarsely-toothed . — A climb- 
ing shrub, flowering in April and May. 
Native of the Alleghany mountains. 
Introduced 1806. 

5. Ampelopsis caprbolata (climbing 
Ampelopsis). Leaflets Jive , elliptical, 
acuminated, bristly toothed ; umbels as- 
iliary , 4-ray ed, shorter than the leave* ; 
flowers axillary. — The hardy species of 
this genus resembles the vine m halit, 
leaves and flowers, and is commonly 
employed in covering old walls, &c. 
which the rapidity of their growth 
renders them very suitable. They sat 
easily increased by layers or cutting* in 
the autumn. The stove species are not 
worth growing. Cuttings of these will 
strike root readily in sand, under a band- 
glass, in a moist heat. A climbing 
shrub. Native of Nipaul. 

Ampherephis. 

Class 19. 1. Syngenesia Pdygamh 
ASqualis. 

Nat. Ord. Composites. 

The Characters are Involucre hemis- 
pherical, imbricated ; receptacle fist- 
naked; florets all tubular; periesrpt 
cylindrical, naked ; pappus hairy, dtet- 
duous. 

Ampherephis Intermedia (interme- 
diate Amphecephis.) Swt. &.!•£• t 
225. Leaves of involucre foiiacsmu; 
inner , ovate, oblong, rounded ; mt#* 
owned. “ This pretty plant,” 9we<j 
observes, “is a native of Brasil, and 
requires the treatment of the half hardy 
annuals, the seeds to be sown early ® 
the spring, either on a hot bed made on 
purpose lor rather tender annuals, or t 
may be raised in pots in the hot-boose 
or green-house, or in frame, and m*»* 
then be planted out in a sheltered sitn*- 
tion in the flower garden, about the 
middle of May, that it may *tts» 
strength to flower fine in August JJ 
will probably survive several years, » 
kept in the stove through the winter, 
ana may then be increased by cutting* 
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It thrives well in any rich light soil, 
and produces an abundance of seeds.” 
Introduced 1821. 

Amphitheatre, or temples of view, 
erected on a double rising, were es- 
teemed great ornaments to a large and 
noble garden. If this hill, or rising 
ground, is of a semicircular figure, u 
will be still the better. 

These amphitheatres are sometimes 
formed of evergreens, as hollies , phil- 
iyreas, laurust inuses, bays , &c. observ- 
ing to plant the shortest growing shrubs 
in the front, and the tallest trees behind, 
is pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. 

They are also formed of slopes on the 
rides of hills, and covered with turf, but 
ire now generally excluded by all per- 
sons of true taste ; for the natural easy 
dope of such hills, is infinitely more 
>eautifnl than the stiff angular slopes 
nto wheih these amphitheatres are 
‘ommonly cut. 

Amphodus (formed from two Greek 
irords, signifying “a tooth on each 
ide,” in allusion to the peculiar pro- 
esses of the base of the vexillum. 

Class 17. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminoste. 

The Characters are, — Calyx bract - 
ess, thrust in at the base, bilabiate; 
pper lip bidentate, lower one trifid , 
nth subulate segments ; corolla with a 
eflexed vexillum, which is furnished 
nth an inflexed tooth on each side at the 
ase; wings and keel linear ; stamens 
iadelphous ; style filiform, glabrous, 
rowned by a capitellate stigma ; le- 
ume, linear-oblong, compressed , many 
eeded, wingless ; seeds oblong, com- 
ressed, greenish brown, with a small 
near hylum, and girded by a thick 
kite arillus. 

1. Amphodus ovatus (ovate-leaved 
mphodus). Bot. Reg. 1. 1101. Leaves 
innately-trifoliate; leaflets stipuate, 
rate. — A tender stove plant, like all 
railar climbers, requiring a rafter or a 
ire totwine round. It is nairy in every 
art, Except the upper surface of the 
‘aves. Tne short axillary racemes of 
irge purple flowers are produced in 
uhr and August. Native of Trinidad. 
It is easily increased by cuttings, 
1 anted in a rich soil, under a hand-glass 
iheat 
Amsonia 

Chuns 5. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Apoctnece. 

The Characters are — Corolla, funnel- 


I shaped, closed at the orifice, with a five- 
I lobed limb ; stigma capitate, surrounded 
by a membranous angle ; seeds obli- 
quely truncate, naked. 

1. Amsonia lati folia (broad-leaved 
Amsonia). Bot. Reg. 151. Stem smooth- • 
ish ; leaves oval ; lanceolate, the upper 
acuminate , beneath a little hairy. — -This 
is a perennial plant, sending up in the 
spring two or three herbaceous stalks 
near a foot high. Its blue flowers are 
produced in small terminal bunches, 
and having a fragrance resembling that 
of the violet; said by Pursh to grow in 
wet shady woods in Carolina. With ns, 
a tolerably hardy perennial plant, of 
easy culture, and long known in our 
gardens. Introduced 1 759. 

2. Amsonia salici folia (willow-leaved 
Amsonia). Bot. Mag. 1873. Stem 
smooth ; leaves linear, lanceolate, acute 
at each end, quite smooth. — This species 
is considered as a hardy perennial ; but 
being a native of South Carolina and 
Georgia, should have a warm situation, 
and some protection from very severe 
frost Flowers in June and July. 
Introduced 1812. 

3. Amsonia Anoustifolia (hairy- 
stalked Amsonia). Vent, choix, 29. 
Leaves narrow, lanceolate , close, erect , 
pubescent ; stem obviously pubesceyit . — 
Native of North America. Intro. 1774. 

All the Amsonias are pretty plants, 
which grow in any light soil, but, in dry 
weather, require frequent waterings ; 
they seldom produce seeds with us, and 
are, therefore, propagated by offsets, 

I which are but sparingly produced. 
Cuttings root freely under a hand-glass. 

Amygdalus (the Greek name of the 
Almond). 

Class 12. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Amygdalinoe — D. Don. 

The Characters are, — Calyx five- 
cleft ; petal five ; drupe with a nut per- 
forated on its surface. 

1. Amygdalus nana (common dwarf 
Almond). Bot. Mag. t 161. Leaves 
ovate, attenuate at base , simply and fine- 
ly serrate . — The Dwarf Almond, a na- 
tive of Russia and Tartary, is justly 
considered as one of our most ornamen- 
tal shrubs; it rarely rises above the 
height of three feet, and hence becomes 
very suitable for the shrubbery of small 
extent. It flowers about the middle of 
April, somewhat later than the common 
Almond. Introduced 1683. The roots 
are apt to put out suckers, by which the 
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plant may be increased in plenty; and its shell, without pores on ite*surfece,is 
if those are not annually taken away, rather harder; it contains a bitter ak 
they will starve the old plant. mond. In the spring, it is covered with 

2. Amygdalus incana (woolly Al- an immense quantity of beautiful red 

mond). Leaves oblong , lanceolate , ser- flowers, an inch broad, which last, or 
rate, downy , beneath ; drupe compressed , succeed, for more than fifteen days, and 
pubescent. — A spinose snrub, two feet render it the most interesting and pret- 
in height, w r ith solitary red flow ers, tiest little shrub of the season; deserving 
which are produced in March and April, to be less rare, and to occupy adis- 
A native of the Levant, between Smyrna tinguished place in pleasure gardens, 
and Bursa and of the Caucasus. It is easily multiplied by the shoots, 

3. Amygdalus orientalis (Oriental sprigs, and seeds ; but it requires good 
or silver-leaved Alond). Lam. diet 1. nchsoil. It rarely exceeds six or seTcc 
p. 103. Leaves lanceolate , quite entire , feet in height Is a native of Georgia. 
almost permanent , clothed with silvery Introduced 1820. 

tomentum, as well as the branches ; fruit 5. Amygdalus pumila (doable 
mucronate . A shrub tw o to four feet dwarf Almond J. Bot. Mag. 2178. 
high; flowers rose-coloured, produced Branches smooth, two to three feet high, 
in March and April. A native of the dark purple ; leaves lanceolate, peix^ 
Levant. Introduced 175G. late , veined, wrinkled, serrulate : JUntm 

4. Amygdalus georg ica (Georgian generally two to a bud , sessile; calsi 
Almond). Du. Arb. 2. 221. Calycine reddish ; petals emarginate, red, long «r 
lobes lanceolate, length of the tube; style than the tube of the calyx; fiUmenh 
inclosed. — This pretty little vernal paler; germ and style pubescent at 
shrub, which readily forms a very close base; stipules linear, very deeply str- 
tuft, because it produces annually new rate . — It varies with double flowers, 
shoots from the root, and its "stalks Its native place is Africa. These 
ramify considerably, blooms for about shrubs make a very agreeable variety 
a dozen days before the dwarf almond, amongst low flowering trees, in small 
from which it is distinguished by its wilderness quarters. The single sort 
stronger, straight, stiff stems, five to six flowers the beginning of April, and the 
inches high, covered with a thin chappy, j double in commonly three weeks later, 
ashy, and friable coating— by its poly- Introduced 1731. 

gamous diocous flowers. (Each flower 6. Amyodalis communis (common, 
has a very reddish flower-cup, whose sweet, and bitter Almond). Black*, 
tube is cylindrical, or slightly bellied, t. 195. Lower serratures of the lea rfi 
with five grooves, and terminated by an glandular ; flowers sessile in pain.— 
open limb, with five oblong, greenish, The Common Almond will grow to 
and finely notched divisions ; five nar- the height of near twenty feet, with 
row petals, oomered, veined, entire, or spreading branches. The leaves re* 
frequently jagged at the summit: a semble those of the Peach, but the 
score of fibres, at first white, then rose- lower serratures are glandular ; they 
coloured, inserted upon two rows at the proceed from buds both above and be- 
orifice of the flower-cup, shorter than low the flowers, and not as in the Peach 
the petals, and terminated by small, from the ends of the shoots above and 
oval, bilobed, primrose-eoloured an- not below the flowers. The form of the 
thers)— by the colour of its shoots, which flowers is not very different, but they 
are reddish, but towards the end of usually come out in pairs, and vaiv 
autumnlose that colour, and assume that more in their colour from the fine blush 
of the old branches — by the form of of the apple-blossom to a snowy-white- 
its leaves, (which are oblong-lance- ness. Tne chief obvious distinction is 
shaped, interlaced at the base and top, in the fruit, which is flatter, with a 
shining on the upper side, two to three coriaceous covering, instead of the 
inches long,! and particularly their la- rich pulp of the peach and nectarine, 
teral ribs, which are less numerous and opening spotaneously when the kernel 
less projecting underneath, and by their is ripe. The shell is never so bard, 
teeth, which are not so sharp. The and is sometimes even tender and ex- 
fruit is of the form and thickness of that ceedingly brittle ; it is flatter, smoother, 
of the Dwarf Almond, but it is redder and tne furrows or holes are more 
and more hairy ; the pulp is thinner ; superficial. 
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This tree is scarcely worth consider- in the soring, and rarely produces fruit 
ing in England, for the sake of the fruit in England. From an old tree which 
it produces. It is a great object in grew against a wall, having a southern 
some parts of Italy, and in the South of aspect The fruits have some years 
Prance, and there are vast plantations been ripe, well flavoured, but their 
>f almonds in Provence and Dauphine'. kernels nave been small.” 

It is common in China, and most of the [Duhamel gives seven species and 

Eastern countries ; and in Barbary varieties of the almond. 

(vhere it is a native. It seems not to 1. Common Almond, with a small 
have been cultivated in Italy in the fruit. 

ime of Cato, who calls the fruit Nuces 2. Sweet Almond, with a tender 
or Greek nuts. With us, how- shell. Amandier des Dames. 1 1. 

?ver, it is very valuable as an orna- 3. Bitter Almond, with a tender 
nental tree in clumps, shrubberies, &c. shell j only a variety of the foregoing, 
vithin view of the mansion, for it dis- 4. Almond with a small fruit and 
>lays its delicate red-purple bloom in tender kernel. Amande-Sultane ; and, 
he month of March, when few other with a still smaller fruit, Amande Pis - 
rees have either leaves or flow r ers. An tache. 

dmond-tree, covered with its beautiful 5. Sweet Almond, with a large fruit, 
)los8oms, is one of the most elegant t. 2. 

)bjects in nature. 6. Bitter Almond, with a large fruit ; 

In a forward Spring, they often ap- only a variety of the foregoing, 
tear in February; but, in this case, frost 7- Bitter Almond. Probably a va- 
enerally destroys them, and they bear riety of n. 1. 

ittle or no fruit: whereas, when the He has another which he calls 
rees do not flower till March, they sel- Amandier Pecker , (t 4.) ; and supposes 
om foil to bear plenty of fruit, many of to have been produced from the impreg- 
fhich will be very sweet and fit for the nation of the almond by the farina of 
able when green, but they will not keep the peach. 

>ng. Uses. — The kernel of the nut is the 

Mr. Miller makes three species of the only part used which is tender, and of a 
lmond: — “ 1. Amygdalus communis, or fine flavour. The sweet almonds and 
ommon almond , which is cultivated other varieties are brought to the dessert 
lore for the beauty of its flowers, than in a green or imperfectly ripe state; 
ir its fruit There are two varieties of they are also much used in cookery, 
bis, one with sweet, the other with confectionary, perfumery, and medi- 
itter kernels, which often arise from cines. Sweet almo?ids used in food are 
he fruit of the same tree. difficult of digestion, and afford very 

2. A. dulcis , ox Jordan Almond, the little nourishment, unless extremely 
uts of which are frequently brought to well comminuted. As medicines , they 
England ; they have a tender shell, and contribute by their soft unctuous qua- 
large sweet "kernel. The leaves are lity, to blunt acrimonious humours in 
iroader, shorter, and grow much closer the first passages, and thus, sometimes, 
han those of the common sort, and their give present relief in heart-burns. 

dges are crenate. The flowers are On expression, they yield near half 
ery small, and of a pale colour, in- their weight in oil, which is more agree- 
lining to white. I have several times able than most of the common expressed 
aised these trees from the almonds oils, and is therefore employed medi- 
rhich came from abroad, and always cinally for allaying acrid juices, soft- 
ernnd the plants to maintain their dif- ening and relaxing the solids, in tick- 
erence from the common almond. ling coughs, hoarseness, costiveness, 

3. A. saliva, , with narrow sharp- nephritic pains, &c. 

>ointed leaves; flowers much smaller On triturating the almond with water, 

han those of the common almond, and it unites with the fluid into an emul- 
> hite; the shoots of the tree smaller, sion or milky liquor, which is pre- 
nd joints closer than those of the scribed as a diluent in acute diseases ; 
ommon sort; the tree is less hardy, and for supplying, in some degree, the 
nd shotild therefore have the advan- place of animal milk, with which it has 
age of ft warm situation, otherwise it a great analogy, 
rill not thrive. This sort flowers early An ounce of almonds forms an emuL- 
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sion of a due consistence with a quart 
of water. Gum arable is an useful 
addition in most cases. The pure oil 
piixed with a thick mucilage of Gum 
arabic forms a more permanent emul- 
sion : one part of ^um, with an equal 
quantity of water is sufficient for four 
parts of the oil. 

Almonds are also useful medicines 
for uniting substances with water, 
which will not of themselves mix with 
it. Camphor, and the purgative and 
other resins, triturated with about six 
times their quantity of almonds, dissolve 
in w ater into a milky liquor, and are 
thus fit for being taken in a liquid form. 

The oil of bitter almonds is not dis- 
tinguishable from the other. The 
matter which remains after the expres- 
sion of the oil, retains all the bitterness. 

Bitter almonds, and emulsions made 
from them, have been recommended as 
aperients, resolvents, diuretics, and 
anthelmintics. The almonds taken 
freely in substance, occasion sickness 
and vomiting ; in dogs, and some other 
animals, they are poisonous. A simple 
water, strongly impregnated with their 
volatile parts by distillation, has been 
found also poisonous to brutes, and 
there are instances of cordial spirits 
flavoured by them being poisonous to 
man. 

It is probable, that the noxious mat- 
ter is that in which its bitterness and 
flavour reside j and that the activity of 
this matter is increased by its separation 
from the gross oil and farinaceous sub- 
stance by which it was enveloped in the 
kernel itself. 

It is remarkable that the kernel of 
other fruit, that have any bitterness or 
particular flavour, appear to be im- 
pregnated with a substance of a similar 
nature to this poisonous principle of 
bitter almonds. 

The fruit of the almond tree, after 
being properly dried, may be preserved 
in either bran or sand. 

The sorts chiefly cultivate <jt for use 
in this country are, according to Mr. 
Forsyth, the tender-shelled almond, 
the sweet-almond, the common or bitter 
almond, the sweet Jordan almond, and 
the hard-shelled almond. Those pro- 
pagated only for ornament are the 
dwarf axili the double-flowering almonds. 

Methods of Propagation, &c. — 
These are either by budding them upon 
plum, almond, or peach stocks, or by 


sowing the stones of the fruit It is 
observed in the “ Universal Gardener,” 
that in the first wav they nraeh sooner 
form full and regular heads, and attain 
the state of flowering and producing 
fruit j and that if it be intended to cte* 
dnue the sweet kemeUed, or any other 
particular sort, it can only be effected 
with certainty by inoculation, as when 
raised from seed they are apt to vary, 
all the varieties often proceeding from 
the fruit of the same tree. This ope* 
ration is generally performed about 
July or August, and may be done either 
for dwarfs, naif, or full standards. Mr. 
Forsyth remarks, that the Spring after 
being budded, they may be trained for 
standards, or let grow for halfstandank, 
but that the most common method is to 
bud them at such a height as the stem is 
designed to be ; and the second year 
afterwards to plant them out for good, 
if they are to be transplanted into a dry 
soil, it is recommended to be done in 
j October, when the leaves begin to 
decay ; but, if into wet ground, in the 
month of February. Such as are bod 
ded on plnm stocks are found to grow 
tho best in wet soils, and those on al- 
mond and peach stocks in dry ones. 

In raising trees of this kind from the 
stones, it is best to plant them in the 
early Autumn or Spring months, w 
October and November, or February 
and March, being careful to choose those 
of the last Summer’s growth, drilling 
them in* in a bed of good light ground, 
two or three inches in depth. The 
plants appear in Spring, and in the 
Autum or Spring following, may be 
transplanted into the nursery, andjwj 
in rows for the purpose of being trained 
for standards, half-standards, or dwarfs, 
according to the intention of the planter. 

When it is intended to bud any r of 
them with peaches or almonds, they 
will some of them be in a proper stale 
for the operation j for dwarfs the 
'and all of them the second Summer 
after transplanting ; but for standards, 
in order to be trained with propeT stems* 
they should constantly have three ye** 5 
growth. 

The dwarf sorts, besides being 
pagated by budding upon plum or al- 
mond stocks, may be easily raised by 
suckers from the roots, and by layers. 
The common method in pruning*** 5 
of this sort is, in the Spring, to shorten 
the first shoot from the bod to foot a 
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five eye#, in order that the trees may Hispaniola ; flowering in June and 
put forth lateral shoots in proper quan- July. Introduced 1810. 
tity, so as to form regular full heads. 3. Amtris florid an a (Florida Amy- 
But it is advised, by Mr. Forsyth, that ris). Leaflets 3, ovate, quite entire , 
when the young trees are brought from obtuse , smooth . — A shrub ten feet high, 
the nursery, tney should never be cut with flowers somewhat panicled, and 
till the young shoots begin to break ; berries the size of black pepper, and of 
and that, after wet autumns, when the same colour. Leaves resinous and 
the wood is not well ripened, hard fragrant. A native of Florida. Intro- 
winters are apt to kill the shoots, they duced 1826. 

should in such cases be cut down to the 4. Amyris braziliensis (Brazil Amy- 
sound wood, care being taken to prune ris). Leaflets veiny , shining above , 
out all such cross shoots as rub against discoloured beneath, lanceolate , quite 
others, leaving the tree open in the entire . — A tree, native of Brazil. In- 
middle, cutting the shoots about the troduced 1822. 

same length as for apricots, and in 5. Amyris rumieri (Plunders Amy- 
proportion to their strength. The ris, or gum-elemi tree). Plum, et Bunn, 
cankery parts and decayed wood must t. 100. Leaflets 3-5, all stalked, some- 
always be wholly cut out and removed, what serrated, ovate, acuminated, villous 
Whether made use of as standards or beneath . — Maregraff describes it as a 
half-standards, it is recommended that lofty tree, twenty feet high, with a 
they be planted in sheltered situations, small trunk, covered with a smooth 
which nave a southern aspect. In gray bark; growing almost in the 
some cases it may be necessary to manner of a beech-tree. Leaves some- 
protect them by some sort of light times ternate, sometimes pinnate, with 
covering, against the injury that may two pairs and a terminating leaflet, and 
be expected from the frosts m February sometimes with two terminating leaf- 
and March. Trees of this sort are also lets ; these resemble the leaves of the 
sometimes planted against walls and on pear-tree, are three inches long, stiff 
espaliers. like parchment, bright green, shining, 

Amygdalus persica (the Peach); see acuminate, having one nerve running 
peach. longitudinally, and several veins dig- 

Amyris (from a intensive, and myron, posed obliquely. The flowers come 
balm ; the whole of the trees in this out very close together at the axils of 
genus sm ell strong of balm or myrrh), the leaves. The fruit is the size and 
Class 8. 1. Octandria Monogynia. figure of an olive, and the colour of a ’ 
Nat. Ord. Amyridece, pomegranate, having an odoriferous 

The Characters are — Calyx four - pulp within it. 
toothed ; petals 4, oblong, spreading; Uummi Elemi is a resin from this 
stigma capitate ; berry drupaceous, by tree, brought over in oblong roundish 
abortion, one-seeded, cakes, generally wrapped up in flag 

1. Amyris sylvatica (wood Amyrisb leaves. The best sort is softish, some- 
Leaves ternate, crenate, acute, — A leafy what transparent, of a pale whitish 
branching shrub, from two to five feet yellow colour, inclining a little to 
in height, according to the soil and greenish. This resin is only used as 
situation, abounding in a turpentine an ingredient in a digestive ointment 
juice, of a strong disagreeable smell, called Unguentum Elemi, which is 
It flowers in June and July. The berry made from one pound of gum elemi, 
is about the size of a pea. Gum elemi ten ounces of turpentine, two pounds 
was formerly supposed to be yielded of prepared mutton suet, and two ounces 
by this tree. A native of St Domingo, of oil of olives. Native of Carolina 
Carthagena, and St Thomas, in shady and Brazil. Introduced 1820. 
woods by the sea-side. Introduced 179o. 6. Amyris toxifera (poison Ash or 

. % Amyris maritima (sea-side Amy- white candle-wood Amyns). Cat Car. 
ns). Leaflets 3, sessile , odd, one-stalked, t. 40. Leaflets 5-7 stalked, ovate, some- 
ovate, crenate, obtuse, — A shrub eight what cordate, acuminated, — Catesby 
feet high, abounding in a juice that describes his poison-wood as a tree with 
uke rue. It grows naturally on a light-coloured smooth bark. The 
calcareous rocky soil, by the sea-side, mid-rib of the leaf as seven or eight 
bt the islands of Jamaica, Cuba, and inches long, and the pedicels as an 
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inch in length. The fruit as hanging 
in bunches, shaped like a pear, of a 
purple colour, covering an oblong hard 
stone. From the trunk a liquor distils 
as black as ink, which the inhabitants 
say is poison. Birds feed on the fruit. 
Native of Carolina, North America, 
as ivell as of the West Indies. In- 
troduced 1820. 

It is said to be a very valuable timber 
tree, the wood bearing a finepolish, 
and having a pleasant smell. The ber- 
ries possess much of the taste of the 
balsam of Copaiva. 

7. Amyris punctata (dotted-leaved 
Amyris). Leaflets about 20 pairs, 
obliquely-oblong , crenulate, full of 
glandular dots. — A shrub with small 
white flowers, the disk fleshy, bearing 
the petals and stamens. A native of 
the East Indies. Introduced 1818. 

8. Amyris iieptaphylla (seven- 
leaved Amyris). Rox. t. 28. Leaflets 
3-4 pairs , obliquely-lanceolate, entire , 
acuminated ', simple. — A tree with whit- 
ish yellow flowers. The berry is ob- 
long, one-celled, seed filling the berry. 
A native of the East Indies. Intro- 
duced 1822. 

Amyris grows readily in a mixture 
of loam and peat ; cuttings root freely 
in sand, under a hand-glass, those 
of the stove species in heat. 

Anabasis. 

Class 5. 2. Pentandria Digynia. 
Nat Ord. Chenopodeae. 

The Characters are — Calyx three- 
leaved; petals 5; berry one-seeded , 
surrounded by the calyx. 

1. Anabasis aphylla (leafless Ana- 
basis). Without leaves; the joints 
emarginate. — The stems are short and 
roundish ; branches opposite, subdi- 
vided, and jointed; flowers opposite, 
sessile; berry very small, covered by 
the calyx, which is coriaceous, and be- 
comes very large in a state of maturity ; 
it is red, the pulp is watery, and dyes 
a yellow colour. The seed is ovate, 
compressed, lens-shaped, green, and 
fixed to the base of the pericarp, with- 
out any receptacle. It is a perennial 
plant, found wild on the shores of the 
Caspian. Introduced 1823. 

• 2. Anabasis foliosa (leafy Ana- 
basis). Leaves subclavate. — This spe- 
cies is seldom more than half a foot in 
height; more or less branched. Leaves 
sometimes alternate, sometimes three 
together, the two lateral ones smaller 


than the other. These are surrounded 
with from six or seven to ten litik 
flowers. Annual. Found wild on die 
shores of the Caspian. Introduced 1828. 

3. Anabasis tamariscifoua (Tama- 
risk-leaved Anabasis). Cavan. t.283. 
A shrub with white branches, Ten 
smooth. Leaves three-cornered, resem- 
bling those of the Tamarisk . Flowers 
subspiked, solitary, axillary. Calyx 
large. Germ conical, ending in an 
awl-shaped style, with three stigmas. 
Native of Spain. It grows well in a 
mixture of peat and loam ; and cot- 
tings strike root readily, under a bell- 
glass in sand. Introduced 1752. 

Anacampseros (was the name of a 
plant to which the Ancients attributed 
the quality of restoring the passion of 
love, for which purpose it was used in 
incantations). 

Class 11. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia- 
Nat. Ord. Portulacece. 

The Characters are — Petals 5; se- 
pals 2; capsule 3-6 valved , many-seeded ; 
leaves having stipules; seeds winged. 

1. Anacampseros rotundifoua 
(round-leaved Anacampseros). Bor. 
Cab. t 591. Leaves ovate, smooth, 
green ; peduncles round, long, panicled. 
it grows low, and the flower stem is 
seldom of much size, though occasion- 
ally w T ill have three or four blossoms, 
coming one after the other during the 
Summer. It is a neat looking little 
plant, but has been rather unfortu- 
nately bandied about for a name, being 
alternately called Portulacca, Talinnm, 
Rulingia, &c. It requires a dry green- 
house in Winter, is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and may be potted in light 
loamy soil. A native of the Cape, in- 
troduced 1732. 

2. Anacampseros arachnoides (cob- 
web Anacampseros). Bot. Mag. 13®. 
Leaves ovate, acuminate , diffuse, green, 
shining, cobwebbed; racemes simple] 
peduncles round, long . — In this species 
the leaves, especially about the lower 
parts, are covered with a kind of web, 
and the woolly stipules, common to the 
whole genus, are mixed with long** 
and more robust threads ; though 
shorter and finer than those of A.ffo- 
mentosa, in which they resemble m 
degree fine shavings of horn, and are 
more than twice the length of w 
leaves. The flowers are white, with a 
delicate tinge of purple. 

3. Anacampseros rubhns (rcd-Iearw 
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Anacampseros). Leaves ovate , acumi- 
nate , difform, shining , cobwebbed , <&zr£ 
r«/; racemes simple ; peduncles long . 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Flowers red. Introduced 1796. 

4. AnaCAMPSEROS FI LA MENTOS A 
(thready Anacampseros). Bot Mag. 
1367. Leaves imbricated, expanded, 
dark green, cobwebbed , rugose above, 
threads axillary , longer than leaves . — 
This plant was found by the late Mr. 
Masson, at Canro, beyond Hartequas 
Kloof. Flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. It is about a foot in height, 
with pink flowers ; requires the same 
treatment as the Cape species of Aloe. 

5. Anacampseros lanceolata (spear- 
leaved Anacampseros). Leaves lanceo- 
late , fleshy, convex beneath ; scape 
leafy , short , one-flowered. — The species 
are succulents, and glow freely in a 
sandy loam, mixed with a little lime 
rubbish, and require but little water. 
Cuttings root readily, but should be 
laid to dry a few days before being 
planted. Leaves taken off close to the 
plants, and laid to dry a few days, and 
then planted, will root, and shoot out 
young plants at their base. 

Anacamptis (to bend back, in allu- 
sion to the reflexed edges of the ap- 
pendage of the pollen masses). 

Class 20. 1. Gynandria Monandria. 
Nat. Ord. Or chide cb . 

The Characters are — Corolla ringent, 
lip spurred on the underside at the base ; 
glands of the pollen masses single , 
edges inflexed, enclosed in a pouch . 

Anacamptis ptrami dalis (pyrami- 
dal Anacamptis). Eng. Bot. t. 110. 
Lip thrcc-cleft; lobes equal, entire , 
with two longitudinal appendages on 
upper side near the base ; segments of 
perianth, lanceolate, two outer ones 
spreading; spur filiform . — Grows in 
meadows ana pastures in a calcareous 
soil, more especially on chalky downs ; 
seldom flowering before July. The 
whole herb is of a silky glossiness, and 
of an unspotted palish green. Spike 
dense, the buds erect; but as they 
open, the lowermost first, the flowers 
standout horizontally, giving the spike 
a pyramidal form, which it loses again 
when all the flowers are expanded. 
The flowers are rarely found white. 
When drawn up in woods or among 
bushes, every part is more slender and 
straggling than in our figure. 
Anacardhjm. 


Class 9; 1. Enncandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Cassuviece. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed ; petals 5, reflexed ; anthers 9, and 
filaments barren ; not rentform , upon a 
fleshy receptacle . 

Anacardium occidentals (common 
Cashew nut). Blackw. t 369. Leaves 
coriaceous , subovate, shining, quite en- 
tire, petioled, scattered alternately . — 
The Cashew is an elegant tree, twelve 
or sixteen feet high, spreading much as 
it rises, and beginning to branch at 
the height of five feet, according to 
Browne; but Lon? affirms, that in 
good soils it spreads to the size of a 
walnut tree, which it much resembles 
in the shape and smell of the leaves. 
The trunk seldom exceeds half a foot 
in diameter. Panicles corymbed, dif- 
fuse and terminating, containing nume- 
rous small red sweetrsmelling flowers, 
sitting on an oblong receptacle, hardly 
to be distinguished from the peduncle ; 
succeeded t>y an edible fruit of the 
pomegranate kind. 

This fruit or apple has an agreeable 
sub-acid flavour, with some degree of 
astringency. Some of these are of a 
yellow, and others of a red colour, 
owing probably to some difference in 
the soil or culture. The juice ferment- 
ed, yields a pleasant wine; and distilled, 
a spirit is drawn from it, far exceeding 
arrack or rum; making an admirable 
punch, and powerfully promoting urine. 
The dried and broken kernels are occa- 
sionally imported, for mixing with old 
Madeira, the flavour of which they 
improve prodigiously. Some planters 
in the West Indies roast the ripe fruit, 
or slice one or two into a bowl of punch, 
to give it a pleasant flavour. The 
astringency or the juice has recom- 
mended it as a very signal remedy in 
dropsical habits. 

The nut springs from one end of the 
apple. It is of the size and shape of a 
hare’s kidney, but is much larger at 
the end next the fruit, than at the 
other. The outer shell is of an ash 
colour, and very smooth; under this 
is another which covers the kernel, 
between these there is a thick inflam- 
mable oil, which is very caustic ; this 
will raise blisters on the skin, and has 
often been very troublesome to those 
who have incautiously put the nuts 
into their mouths to break the shell. 
This oil has been used with great sue- 
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cess in eating off ring-worms, cancerous 
ulcers and corns; but it ought to l>e 
applied with caution. Some of the 
females have used this oil as a cos- 
metic, in order to remove the freckles 
and tan occasioned by the scorching 
rays of the sun; but it proves so cor- 
rosive as to peel off the skin, and cause 
the face to indame and swell; but 
after enduring the pain of this opera- 
tion for about a fortnight, their new 
akin, as it may be called, appears, fair 
tike that of a new-born infant. The 
kernel, when fresh, has a most delicious 
taste, and abounds with a sweet milky 
jnice. It is an ingredient in puddings, 
&c. When older it is generally roasted; 
and in this state is not so proper for 
costive habits. Ground with cocoa it 
makes an excellent chocolate. When 
kept too long, it becomes shrivelled, 
and loses its flavour and best qualities. 
The thick oil of the shell tinges linen 
of a rusty iron colour, which can hardly 
be got out ; and if any wood be smeared 
with the oil, it prevents the wood from 
decaying. It would, therefore, be an 
excellent preservative to house-timbers, 
and ships^ bottoms. 

From the body of the tree is pro- 
cured bv tapping, or incision, a milky 

B which will stain linen of a deep 
, that cannot be washed out again. 
This tree also annually transudes 
from five to ten or twelve pounds 
weight, of a fine semitransparent gum, 
similar to gum arabic, and not inferior 
to it in virtue and quality, except that 
it has a slighta stringency, which, per- 
haps, renders it in some respects more 
valuable. It is native of both Indies. 
Introduced in 1699. 

The Cashew-tree is easily raised in 
its native country from the nut, &c., is 
of very quick growth, bearing fruit in 
two years after it is planted; but in 
England the plants are preserved with 
difficulty. 

They are easily raised from the nuts, 
supplied annually from America in 
great plenty ; each of these should be 
planted in a small pot filled with light 
sandy earth, and plunged into a good 
hot-bed of tanners’ bark, being careful 
to prevent their having wet, till the 
plants come up, for the nuts frequently 
rot with moisture. Fresh nuts will 
yield plants in about a month ; and in 
two months more these will be four or 
five unhes high, with large leaves, but 


these seldom advance much farther five 
same year. 

The plants must be constantly kept 
in the stove, as they are too tender to 
live abroad in England, even in tbe 
warmest seasons. They should have 
little water in Summer, and in Winter 
water once in a fortnight will be suffi- 
cient, for their roots are tender and 
soon perish with moisture. 

When these are transplanted, tbe 
pots should be broken, that the earth 
which cleaves to the roots may not be 
disturbed ; and should then be put into 
larger pots filled with light sand? 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed. 
They must not be removed oftener 
than once a year, and the pots should 
not be large, for unless their roots are 
confined, tney will not thrive. With 
this management they may be kept for 
several years, but they seldom exceed 
two feet and half in height, and it is 
very rare to see them in England more 
than half that height. 

Anacyclus (an abridgment of Ana* 
thocyclus , which was the name origi- 
nally proposed by Vaillant, on account 
of the rows of ovaries without flowers, 
which are placed in a circle round the 
disk). 

Class 19. 2. Syngenesia Polygamra 
Superflua. Nat. Ord. Compost tt e. 

The Characters are — Receptacle pa- 
leaceous; pappus emarginate ; peri- 
carps with membranous cages. 

1. Anacyclus creticus (trailing 
Anacyclus). Ann. mus. II. t. 22. 
Leaves bipinnate; leaflets oblong; sten 
procumbent. 

2. Anacyclus orientalis (oriental 
Anacyclus). Bot. Lug. I, t. HO. 
Leaves bipinnate ; haftets linear , subs- 
late, flat; stem ascending; peduncles 
naked, terminal. — These two species 
grow naturally in the islands of the 
Archipelago, from whence their seeds 
were sent by Toumefort to the *oyal 
garden at Paris : their seeds have been 
also received from Portugal. They 
are low plants, with branches trailing 
on the ground. The first sort has fine 
cut leaves, like those of Chamomile; 
the flowers are small, white, and grow 
single, with their heads declining, like 
those of the common May-weed. The 
second has leaves like those of tbe 
Ox-eye ; the flowers are white, and like 
those of Chamomile. Introduced 1731 
—1759. 
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3. Anacyclus aureau (golden-flow- 
ered Anacyclus). Lam. 111. t. 700, f. 2. 
Leaves bipinnate , roundish , hoary , tot'/A 
excavated dots. — This species is a na- 
tive of the South of Europe and the 
Levant, and was cultivated here in 1570. 

4. Anacyclus Valentinus (fine- 
leaved Anacyclus). Sch. ha. 3, t. 254, 
b. Leaves decompound , linear; seg- 
ments divided , roundish , acute; heads 
floculose . — This grows a foot and half 
• high, sending out many side branches ; 
the leaves are finely divided, and are 
hairy ; the flowers are single at the 
end of the branches, and are of a bright 
yellow colour, with a silvery scaly 
calyx: they are as large as those of 
the Ox-eye. It is a native of Spain 
and Italy; flowering in June and July. 
Cultivated in 1656, by Tradescant. 

5. Anacyclus radiatus (purple- 
slalked Anacyclus). Breyn. cent. t. 75. 
Leaves three-pinnate; pinnas linear-sub- 
ulate , downy ; stem branched, divarica- 
ting ; peduncles thick. — A native of the 
South of Europe. Introduced 1596. 

6. Anacyclus clavatus (clubbed 
Anacyclus). Bin. cen. sic. 1, t. 7. 
Leaves bipinnate, linear ; peduncles 
inflated ; grains winged . — A native of 
Barbary, with white flowers. Intro- 
duced 1801. 

All these plants are annual. The 
seeds should be sown early in the 
Spring in a border of light earth, 
where they are designed to remain, 
and require no other care, than to be 
thinned and kept free from weeds. 
They flower in July and August ; and 
their seeds ripen in September. 

Anadbnia. 

Class 4. 1. Tetrandia Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. ProteacetB . 

The Characters are — Petals 4, regu- 
lar; stamens sunk in the cavities of the 
limb ; nectariferous glands none ; stig- 
ma conical; follicle of one cell; seed 
solitary, without a wing . 

Anadbnia pulchella (elegant Ana- 
denia). Leaves pinnatifid, slightly 
hairy; lobes wedge-shaped, three-cleft 
or pinnatifid at the extremity ; spikes 
flowering from the top downwards; 
follicles glutinous . — A shrub, native of 
*tony hills in Le win’s land, on the 
woth coast of New Holland. It re- 
uires the protection of a green-house 
uring Winter. 

Anaoallis. 

Class 5. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 


| Nat. Ord. Primulaceee. 

I The Characters are , — Capsule one- 
celled, cut round ; corolla rotate ; stig- 
\ ma capitate. 

1. Anaoallis arvensis (common 
Pimpernel). Eng. Bot. 529. Stem 
procumbent ; leaves three-nerved, ovate, 
lanceolate ; petals dilated at end , cre- 
nate with glands . — This beautiful little 
plant, whose sensitive flowers form the 
peasant’s barometer, is frequently called 
the shepherd’s weather-glass, because 
the corollas never expand in rainy wea- 
ther, or when the air is moist, but on 
the contrary, when the atmosphere is 
dry and the sun shining, they display 
their scarlet and purple with happy 
effect, bespangling the earth with their 
bright eyes in the most agreeable man- 
ner, but which is regularly and firmly 
closed when Phoebus retires to the 
west. 

The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low. 
Closed is the pink -eyed Pimpernel, 

’Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

This is one of the wonderful instincts 
of inanimate nature, for were it other- 
wise, the damps of the night air would 
prevent the discharge of the farina from 
the anthers, and this species of plants 
would be consequently lost to the link 
of nature’s perfect chain, for although 
the Pimpernel is too lowly to excite 
the great interest of man, its seed is the 
food of insects who have their office to 
perform towards the completion of the 
general harmony of the globe. 

The smaller kind of birds seek this 
seed with great avidity, and as it is a 
plant which follows cultivation, it may 
save a considerable quantity of the seed 
of the husbandman from the ravages of 
the feathered tribe. 

Like the Poppy, the Pimpernel is 
generally found in ploughed grounds, 
and in gardens, particularly where the 
air is pure, and tne soil light or sandy. 

The common Pimpernel continues to 
give out a succession of blossoms, from 
tke month of June* to the end of Sep- 
tember, and is, although a native weed, 
deserving of a situation on the parterre, 
its flowers being of a fine yellow scar- 
let, having a purple circle at the eye, 
which adds considerably to the beauty 
of this miniature flower; and as it is 
a delicate pretty flower, that we love to 
see in the small parterre, or on the banks 
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or borders of the larger pleasure garden, 
we shall observe that it may be increased 
by cuttings, and when planted in a pot 
of light earth, and placed in a hot-bed, 
it will produce flowers in about six 
weeks* 

This little plant, whose numerous 
branches spread themselves on the 
ground, being too weak to erect their 
flower stems, but which catch our at- 
tention by the vivid scarlet of the 
corolla, was formerly in great repute 
with medical practitioners ; although it 
is now neglected in our practice. It 
was given in maniacal cases, and even 
in the hydrophobia, and also as afford- 
ing relief in cancerous complaints. It 
appears, however, says Lewis, that it 
has some claim to the resolvent and 
detergent virtues ascribed to it by some 
writers. 

2. Anagallis (xerulea (blue Ana- 
gallis). Eng. Bot 1823. Leaven five - 
nerved , ovate , lanceolate , stem erect , a 
little winged ; petals toothed at end . — 
The petals of the blue-flowered Pimper- 
nel have a spot of carmine colour at the 
base of each, in the same manner as the 
scarlet kind is marked by purple. 

Old writers, after the ancient authors, 
distinguish these two kinds of Anagal- 
lis by calling the blue flowered the 
female, and tne red the male, imperial. 

Pliny remarks that sheep avoid the 
blue imperial, but eat the scarlet kind, 
which ne considers as extraordinary, 
since the difference of the plants can 
only be perceived by the colour of the 
flowers. . He adds, that when a sheep by 
accident has eaten of the blue pimper- 
nel, the animal goes by instinct to a 
plant which he calls Ferus oculus. 
Schreber says, that sheep eat pimper- 
nel readily. By the experiments in 
Amaen. acad., it appears that kine and 

f oats feed on it, but that sheep refuse it. 

f Pliny is correct in his observation, 
both these opposite statements may 
also be accurate, since neither of them 
mention whether the experiments were 
made with the blue or the scarlet kind. 

Mr. Miller says, “ I have cultivated 
itffor thirty years, and can affirm it 
never alters, and the plants, before they 
show their flowers, are so different as to 
be easily distinguished. 1 ’ 

These two species of Pimpernel are 
propagated by the curious in British 
plants, by sowing the seeds soon after 
they are ripe, on a border of light earth. 


The blue-flowered Pimpernel being 
more uncommon in the field, is natu- 
rally more desired in the garden. 

3. Anagallis fruticosa (large-flow- 
ered Anagallis). Bot. Mag. 831. 
Leaves lanceolate u about three together, 
sessile ; stem shrubby at base, rounded; 
branches diffuse angular . — In this 
splendid plant, the leaves are more 
lance-shaped, and less oval than in 
arvensis, the anthers, too, are pointed 
and incurved at the upper extremity. 
In the economy of the plants, there is a 
remarkable difference, for while the 
flowers of the Arvensis are never open 
except in fair w eather ; the flowers of 
the fruticosa pay so little regard to the 
changes of the atmosphere, that when 
once fully expanded, they remain open 
night and day. 

It is readily propagated by cuttings 
and will, if planted in the open ground, 
produce seeds; but to preserve it 
through the winter, must be entire!" 
protected from frost. Introduced 1803. 

4. Anagallis latifolia (broad- 
leaved Anagallis). Bot. Mag. 2389. 
Leaves cordate , stem-claxping; stem 
branchiate, erect . — Anagallis latifolia is 
distinguished from A. Monelli by 
having broader, more obtuse and nerved 
leaves; by the petals being more or- 
bicular, with quite entire margins and 
crow T ded closer together ; by tne caly- 
cine segments being too short to appear 
in sight, as they do in Monelli ; ana by 
the stem appearing flattened by two of 
the angles being much larger and more 
obtuse than the other two. It is a 
trailing annual plant; flowering in July. 
Native of Spain. Introduced 1759. 

5. Angallis monelli (blue Italian 
Pimpernel). Bot. Mag. 313. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, opposite orwhorled ; 
stems ascending . — In Italy and Spain, 
where this plant grows spontaneously, 
it is an annual, producing seed in 
abundance ; w r ith us (as far at least as 
we have observed) it produces no seed, 
but like the Senceio elegans , and some 
other annuals, is renewed and rendered 
perennial by cuttings, which strike 
freely, and by which the plant requires 
to be renovated once or twice in the 
season; though described as growing 
with an upright stem, it requires to be 
tied up to a stick ; and if this be neatly 
and dexterously done, its brilliant axure 
flowers springing from every side of the 
stem render it a charming ornament for 
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the green-house or window; it dowers 
during most of the year. On the same 
plant we find the leaves grow two, 
three, or four together with flowers cor- 
responding. Introduced 1648. 

• o. An ao allis tenella (bog pimper- 
nel). Eng. hot. t. 530. Leaves ovate , 
acute ; stem creeping ; stigma acute . — 
This most elegant little plant is not un- 
frequent on wet bogs throughout these 
kingdoms, flowering in July and Au- 
gust. The flowers are erect, on very 
long, axillary, solitary stalks. The 
corolla of an elegant rose colour, is 
deeply divided. Tne stamina are clothed 
with numerously and curiously jointed 
hairs. It bein^ a bog-plant, it cannot 
be cultivated in gardens without a 
situation proper for it; though it will 
flower well enough in pots of bog earth 
plunged in water. 

Anagtris (from ana, backwards, and 
gyro#, a circle ; in allusion to the pods 
being curved backwards at their extre- 
mities). 

Class 10. 1. Decandria Monogynia. 

Nat Ord. Leguminoste. 

The Characters are, — Calyx five - 
toothed , two-lipped ; keel of two petals , 
which are longer than the wings , and 
are longer than the standard ; pod com- 
pressed, many seeded . 

1. Anagtris f<btida (stinking Bean 
Trefoil). Bot. Cab. 740. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, acute. — It grows wild in the 
South of Prance, Spain, Italy, and Si- 
cily, and also about Smyrna. It rises to 
the height of eight or ten feet, and pro- 
duces its flowers in April and May; 
they are of a bright yellow colour, 
growing in spikes, somewhat like those 
of the laburnum. The leaves have 

unpleasant smell, whence its name : 
they are usually deciduous, but when 
weU protected, sometimes remain 
through the winter. The seeds are 
never perfected in this country, and 
therefore it is scarce in England. It 
was cultivated in 1570. 

& Anagyri8 lati folia (broad-leaved 
"can-Trefoil). Leaves elliptical, ob- 
It rises to the height of six to ten 
w, with yellow flowers ; the legumes 
we torose and obtuse; flowers in April 
5® N ative of Teneriffe. Intro- 

duced 1815. 

Culture. — These plants may be 
pnpngated by laying down their tender 
P Ta ®®hes in the Spring, tonguing them 
1,1 the same manner as the layers of 


carnations, and watering them in dry 
weather. By this management the 
layers will take root by the following 
Spring, and should be cut off from the 
old plants before they begin to put out 
their leaves, and planted in a warm 
situation. 

If the plants are propagated from 
seeds, they will be muen handsomer, 
and rise to a greater height. For this 
purpose the seeds should be sown in a 
moderate hot-bed in the beginning of 
March, or in a border of good rich earth, 
in a well-sheltered place, sifting over 
them about half an inch of fine mould, 
and covering them with a common 
frame, in order to protect them in severe 
weather. When the seeds are good, 
the plants will appear in a month after 
the seeds are sown ; they should then 
be inured bv degrees to the open air, 
and removed into a sheltered situation 
towards the end of May. With this 
view the seeds may be sown in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, because tne plants 
will not bear transplanting till the fol- 
lowing Spring ; and it wul be proper, 
during the two first winters, to shelter 
them under a common frame, the glasses 
of which may be drawn off every day in 
mild weather, that the plants may be 
thus prepared for being planted abroad, 
when they have acquired proper 
strength. They should be kept in pots 
for three years, and they will then be 
fit for removal to the places where they 
are to remain ; the best time for which 
is about the beginning of April, just 
before they begin to put out new leaves. 
At this time they should be turned out 
of the pots with good balls of earth to 
their roots ; and some of them may be 
planted against walls with warm aspects, 
so as to be secure from the frost ; and 
others in warm situations, where, by 
covering the surface of the ground about 
their roots with tanners* bark in severe 
winters, and screening their heads with 
mats, they may be preserved for several 
years. In the fourth year from sowing 
these plants will begin to produce their 
flowers, and will continue flowering 
every year; and they will be proper 
for intermixing with other flowering 
shrubs of the same growth in warm 
situations. 

Anarrhinum (named by Desfontaines 
in contradistinction to Antirrhinum,, 
because the plants of this genus have* 
not the snout-like flowers of the latter). 
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Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. 

Nat. Ord. Scrophuiarina*. 

The Characters are, — Calyx five- 
leaved ; corolla prominent at base, Honey 
bearing ; lower lip fiat, without a pro- 
minent palate ; capsule two-celled, many 
valved . 

1. Anarrhinum beludifolium (Dai- 
sy-leaved Anarrhinum.) Bauh. prod, 
t. 106. Very radical; leaves obovaJte , 
lanceolate , blunt, serrate ; cauline divi- 
ded, entire . A hardy annual, or at most 
biennial. It sometimes attains the 
height of two feet, and is branch- 
ed. Flowers from June to October. 
Native of France. Introduced 1629. 

2. Anarrhinum pubescens (pubes- 
cent Anarrhinum). Native of Mount 
Sinai; flowering from June to August. 
Introduced 1826. 

Sweet observes “ Anarrhinum may 
be sown in the open borders, and must 
be treated asuther hardy biennials.” 

Anastatica (from anastasis , resur- 
rection; plant recovering its original 
form, however dry it may be on immer- 
sion in water). 

Class 15 Tetradynamia Siliculosa. 

Nat. Ord. Crucifer a. 

The Characters are, — Silicle ven- 
tricose, with valves bearing an appen- 
dage outside at the end . 

1. Anastatica hIericunta (com- 
mon Anastatica, or Rose of Jericho). 
Cam. Hort. t. 41. Leaves obtuse, 
spikes axillary , very short ; silicles, 
hoofed, thorny . — This plant grows na- 
turally on the coasts of the Red Sea; 
in Palestine and near Cairo, in sandv 
places. The stalks are ligenous though 
the plant is annual; it rises five or siat 
inches high, dividing into many irre- 
gular branches ; leaves fleshy and glau- 
cous. The flowers, which are small 
and white, are disposed in short spikes 
at the wings of the stalks, and have little 
beauty; these are sudeeeded by short 
prickly pods, having two cells, in each 
of which are two seeds. It is preserved 
in botanic gardens for the variety, and 
in some cunous gardens for the oddness 
of the plant, which, if taken up before 
itis withered; and kept entire in a dry 
room, may be long preserved; and 
after being many years m this situation, 
if the root is placed in a glass of water 
a few hours, the buds of flowers will 
swell, open, and appear as if newly 
taken out of the ground, or it wiR re- 


cover its original form in the same mas* 
ner if wholly immersed in water. Cal- 
tivated in 1^56, by Tradescant. 

It has had the epithet of Rosa Maria 
given to it by the Monks, who have 
superstitiously imagined that the flow- 
ers opened at the instant our Savkwr 
was born. In Palestine, the plant u 
called Kaf Maryam or Marxf t Flower. 

This species being annual, can only 
be propagated by seeds, which rare!? 
ripen in England, unless they be sown 
on a hot-bed in the spring, and the 
plants afterward put into pots, which 
should be plunged into another hot-bed 
to bring them forward; for although 
the seeds will come up in the full groom 
where the soil is dry, yet the plant* 
rarely rise to any size, nor do they per- 
fect seeds unless the summer is very 
hot and dry ; but if they are kept in a 
frame, with free air in warm weather, 
they will flower in June, and the seed* 
will ripen in September. 

Anchietia. 

Class 5. 1. Pentahdria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Violariear. 

The Characters are, — Calyx detpty 
five-parted, unequal ; lower petal largt, 
unguiculate, wtth a spur at the ba*t; 
anthers almost sessile ; tiro lower oner 
on very short filaments , each drawn out 
into a filiform appendage on the back] 
capsule large , inflated, many seeded. 

1. Anchietia pyrifolia (pear-leaved 
Anchietia). Mart. Bras. t. 16. Lear** 
ovate , acute, crenated-, l a be llum obovete; 
spur incurved. - A climbing shrub, with 
whitish flowers, veined with red at the 
base; flowering in July and August- 
Native of Rio Janeiro. Introduced 
1826. 

2. Anchietia salutaris (Salutary 
Anchietia). Leaves ovate, acute, ere 
nated ; labellum ovate ; spur inasrtti. 

— A shrub six feet high ; flowers whit- 
ish, in axillary fascicles;- the roots are 
used with success as a cathartic in 
eruptions of the skin. N ati ve ofBmol 

These shrubs may be grown in a mix- 
ture of loam sand, and peat ; and yojHg 
cuttings will root freely under a bed I 
glass, if planted in sand and placed to a ( 

moderate heat. 

Anchusa. 

Class 5. 1. Pentandria Mohbjgyni** 

Nat. Ord. Boragihees. 

The Characters are, — Calyx /ve-ckfr 
persistent ; corolla funnel-shaped, wan 
a half five-cleft, spreading limb', orift* 
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doted, with five prominent scales ; an- 
thers included ; stigma emarginate ; 
seeds gibbous , with a sculptured sur- 
face. 

1. Anchusa Barrelieri (Barrelier's 
Bugloss). Bot. Mag. 2349. Leaves 
oblong entire, narrowed at both ends , 
tet/A the simple stem hispid ; peduncles 
trifid. A hardy perennial ; flowering 
in May. N ative of Italy, and the South 
of France. Introduced 1820. 

2. Anchusa italica (Italian Bu- 
gloss). Bot. Keg. 483. Leaves lucid 
and strigose ; racemes two-parted, two- 
leaved ; powers somewhat unequal, beard- 
ed ad the throat. - The Anchusa Italica 
is not desirable merely for the brilliant 
colour of its flowers, but also for the 
succession of them during several 
months. The first, or spring stems, 
yield their blossoms through great part 
of J une and J uly . During these months 
another progeny will snoot forth to 
succeed them in gay luxuriance ; until 
the icy hand of autumn crushes all their 
beauty. It differs from the A. Officinalis, 
in size, in that the flowers are equal and 
funnel-shaped; whereas in this they 
are salver-shaped ; they are much more 
imbricate, in that the segments of the 
calyx being broader and snorter ; those 
of the corolla ovate ; with the scales of 
the throat only slightly tomentose. Na- 
tive of the South of Europe. Introduced 
1597. 

3. Anchusa capensis (Cape Bugloss). 
Bot Rep. 336. Leaves lanceolate, cal- 
lous, villous; racemes trichotomous . — 
This is the only species of the genus we 
have yet from the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was first discovered by Thunberg, and 
flowered for the first time in England in 
the month of July, 1803, having been 
(^nthome by Mr. Nixenfrom the Cape 
in 1800. It is a hardy green-house 
Plant, rather Bhort lived ; growing free- 
ly in a mixture of loam ana sandy peat. 

4; Ancusa rupestris (rock Bugloss). 
Ball: it.t. E. f. 3. Leaves linear, lan- 
ceolate, villous ; racemes alternate . — N a- 
five of Siberia; flowering in Julv. In- 

trodtced 1802 . 

3. Anchusa angustifolia (narrow- 
leaved Bugloss). Bot. Mag. 1897. Ra- 
c f*ctnearly naked in pairs. —In gardens 
|t prows to the height of two feet, but in 
tte wild stater does not attain more than 
a foot The leaves are narrow, and not 
hairy as the Offiicinalis; the spikes 
°* ttowers ; are double, and have no 


leaves ; the flowers are small, and of a> 
red colour; the roots will continue 
three or four years in poor land. It is 
found wild in Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust, by way sides, and in tne borders 
of ploughed lands; cultivated here by 
Miller in 1 759. Boerhaave recommen- 
ded the juice in the pleurisy and ma- 
niacal cases. 1 1 is propagated by seeds, 
being only biennial. 

6. Anchusa milleri (pink Bugloss). 
Leaves oblong, toothed, hispid, the lower 
stalked , the upper sessile ; flowers sin- 
gle, lateral ; stems diffuse. — Native of 
the Levant. Flowers in May and June 
Introduced 1713. 

7. Anchusa paniculata (panicled 
Bugloss). FI. Grtec. 163. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, strigose, entire ; panicle dicho- 
tomous ; flower stalked ; calyx five- 
parted, subulate. — It is biennial. Flow- 
ers in May and Jnne. Native of Ma- 
deira, where it was found by Mr. F. 
Masson, and introduced into Kew Gar- 
dens in 1777- 

8. Anchusa tinctoria (dyers' Bu- 

f loss). Bot. Rep. 576. Leaves oblong; 

ractes longer than the five-parted 
calyx ; valves of corolla , shorter than 
stamens. Dyers' Bugloss is indigenous 
to Italy, Spam, and the South of France. 
It is cultivated in the latter place to 
some extent for the sake of tne roots^ 
which, (when in perfection) are extern 
nally of a deep purplish red colour. 
The red cortical part, separated from 
the whitish woody pith, imparts a fine 
deep red to oils, wax, and all unctuous 
substances, and also to rectified spirits 
of wine; but to water it gives only a 
dull brownish hue. The spirituous 
tincture, when inspissated to the con- 
sistence of an extract, changes its fine 
red to a dark brown. The root has- 
little or no smell, and scarcely any 
taste ; extracts made from it, by water 
and by spirit, are bitterish and rOUgh- 
ish, but in too low a degree to be re- 
garded as medicines, though they were 
fonherly in repute as aperient, for dis- 
solving coagulated blood, restraining 
diarrhoeas, and drying inveterate ul- 
cers. Its chief use at present* is for 
colouring oils, plasters, lip-salves; &tr., 
which receive a fine 1 deep red- from one- 
fortieth their weight of the root. For 
this purpose the consistent uncttious 
materials are to be liquefied in the heat 
of a water-bath; the powdered anchusa 
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added, the mixture stirred now and then 
till sufficiently coloured, and then 
strained through a linen cloth. The 
roots of bugloss boiled in a decoction of 
Brazil wood are sometimes substituted 
for those of alkanet; but these will not 
dye oils red. 

Anchusa and Cinnabar were used by 
the antients to give an agreeable colour 
to their ointments; ana Pliny tells us 
that where the anchusa was used, they 
added salt to prevent the oil in those 
compositions from becoming rancid. 
This root was also in request by the 
Romans for colouring wood and wax, 
as well as to satin wool that was to be 
afterwards dyed of their expensive 
purple colour, and for this purpose the 
roots were taken up about the time of 
wheat harvest, when they were full of 
a red juice. This author adds, that if a 
person who has chewed this plant 
should spit in the mouth of a venomous 
creature, he would kill it. 

Our apothecaries are principally sup- 
plied with these roots from Languedoc 
and Provence. This species was cul- 
tivated in England previous to the year 
1596. It prospers best in a sandy 
soil, and in a warm situation. 

9. Anchusa variegata (variegated 
Bugloss). FI. graec. t. 178 . Reaves 
repandi spinulosely-toothed cal lose ; stem 
decumbent ; corolla cernuous . — The root 
is annual; and the flower elegantly 
variegated. Native of the Levant. 
Introduced 1683. 

10. Anchusa parvi flora (small- 
flowered Bugloss). FI. griec. t 1 67. 
Leaves linear , obtuse , hispid ; calyx 
five-parted, strigose ; seeds hemisphe- 
rtccu , rugose . — Native of the Levant. 
Flowers blue. Introduced 1827. 

11. Anchusa caspitosa (tufted Bu- 
gloss). FI. grec. t. 169. Leaves linear , 
obtuse , rough, spreading , longer than 
the stalk ; racemes few flowered ; calyx 
five-parted, — It is perennial; the flow- 
ers are of a very vivid blue colour, and 
for the size of the plant, rather large. 
Native of the Levant. Introduced 
1826. 

12. Anchusa ochroleuca (pale- 
flowered Bugloss). Bot. Mag. 1608. 
Leaves linear , lanceolate , coarsely dot- 
ted, hispid; calyx in fruit campanulate 
nodding, — This species of Bugloss, 
which has sometimes been considered 
as a variety of Officinalis, is a native of 
the- Caspian Caucasus, and of the neigh- 


bourhood of the Volga, growing among 
the herbage in the open champaign 
countries; and flowers in July and 
August. Biennial; propagated by 
seeds, or parting the roots in autumn. 
Introduced 1816. 

13. Anchusa undulata (waved- 
leaved Bugloss). Bot. Mag. 2119. 
Strigosc ; leaves linear, toothed ; stalks 
less than bract eee ; calyx in fruit inflated. 
— This plant is three feet high, with 
many strong lateral branches, produced 
from the main stem near the ground 
The leaves are stiff, rough, six or seven 
inches long, and about half an inch 
round at the top, closely embracing the 
branches at the base, and two inches 
broad, indented and waved on their 
edyes, the upper surface beset with 
hairs, and very rough to the touch. 
Spikes of flowers axillary, a foot or more 
in length, reflex. Corollas fine blue. 
The root commonly decays after the 
seeds are perfected ; though sometime*, 
when it grows upon gravel, or in the 
joints of stone walls, it will live three or 
four vears. Such plants are seldom 
more than a foot hign, and have small 
narrow' leaves; so that they appear lilt* 
a different species. It is a native of 
Spain and Portugal. Gmclin also found 
it in Siberia. Cultivated in 1/39, by 
Mr. Miller. 

14. Anchusa officinalis (common 
Bugloss). Eng. Bot. 662. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, strigose ; spikes one-sided , im- 
bricated', calyx long as tube of corolla.— 
This is perennial. The stem is about 
two feet in height, erect, angular, fo* 
lio6e, somewhat branched and panic! rd 
the root is fusiform, and externally 
black ; the herb is hairy and rough; 
the leaves are lanceolate, acute, and 
slightly decurrent ; the upper ones sub- 
ovate at the base ; the racemes are 
mostly double and revolute ; the braetts 
ovate, and not as in the A, angustifolia 
linear-lanceolate; the flowers punple 
and funnel shaped. It grows wild in 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Siberia, by road sides 
and in corn-fields. It is found also with 
us amidst rubbish or in marshes ; as on 
the links near Hartly Pans in Northum- 
berland. When it is tender in the 
Spring, it is boiled and eaten in Upland. 
Tne tube of the corolla is melliferous 
and the bees are very fond of it. This 
is is not the anchusa, but the bugloss of 
officinal writers ; but it does not appear 
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that our bugloss possesses the same 
properties with that of the antients; 
for it has no claim to the title of euphro- 
synum given to theirs (see Pliny, Hist. 
Med. lib. 25. c. 8.), as it has no exhili- 
rating quality, although its flowers have 
been long referred to the class of the 
four cordials. This plant, says Dr. 
Lewis, (Mat. Med. p. 167.) appears to 
be nearly similar to borage, in its medi- 
cinal qualities as well as in its external 
form. The principal difference seems 
to consist in the leaves being somewhat 
less juicy, and the roots more mucilagi- 
nous. The roots, leaves, and flowers 
are ranked among the articles of the 
materia medica, but they are very sel- 
dom used. In China, this plant is said 
to be much esteemed for gently pro- 
moting the eruption in the small pox. 

The Bugloss has been made tne em- 
blem of falsehood, because its roots are 
used in making rouge for the face. 
And why not ? says the faded fair one, 
11 Les ralnes d’une mnison 
Se pouvent r£parer que n’est cet & vantage 
Pour les mines du visage ? 

La Fontaine. 

The good taste displayed by the 
British ladies of the present day in 
throwing aside the barbarous practice 
of disfiguring the contour of the coun- 
tenance by a composition mask, or an 
unnatural stqin, must be acknowledged 
by every one whose memory is a quarter 
of a century old. I 

Nothing more decidedly indicates an 
approach to the most refined state of 
civilization in any country or people 
than that of the throwing off tne ais- 
guise of art, and following the beauties 
of nature, whose works none can correct, 
or make more perfect And notwith- 
standing that the painting of the face 
has been sanctioned by all the courts of 
Europe, its origin was derived from the 
most uncivilized part of mankind. 

In some mode or other this art has 
been employed in all quarters of the 
globe, and as each nation considers the 
customs of those who differ from them- 
selves in the manner of disguising their 
persons as ridiculous, it proves the ab- 
surdity of the practice. 

Madame de Latour observes that 
from north to south, from the east to the ■ 
vest, amongst savage people, and in 
civilised nations, the taste for painting 
is universal. The wandering Arab, 
the sedentary Turk, the beautiful Per- 


sian, the small-footed Chinese, the 
blooming Russian, the phlegmatic En- 
glish, the indolent Creole, and the lively 
trifling French woman, all wish to 
please, and all like to do so by painting 
themselves. In the deserts of America, 
the savages paint their bodies with the 
root of a species of Bugloss, that is in- 
digenous to their country. The antient 
Britons painted their bodies of a blue 
colour. Duperron tells us that a young 
savage girl, who wished to attract his 
attention, took slily a piece of coal, and 
retiring to a corner, pounded it, and 
blacked her cheeks with the powder, 
then returning with a triumphant air, 
as if this ornament had rendered the 
effect of her charms more secure. 

Galen notices the use of the Bugloss 
root as a cosmetic in his time, ana the 
rouge made from this plant is said to be 
the most antient as well as the most 
innocent of all the paints that are pre- 
pared for the face, and it is also said to 
possess considerable advantage over 
other kinds of rouge, as it lasts some 
days without rubbing off, and water 
renews it in a similar manner, as it 
refreshes the natural colour, and we are 
farther assured that it does not wither 
the skin so much as the other kinds of 
rouge, but we would add that all kinds 
of paint for the face are dangerous, for 
however delicately it may be used in the 
first instance, it is sure to increase, 
although imperceptibly to the wearer, 
until it becomes a perfect mask. We 
remember several Ladies, who, from 
having been accustomed to the use of 
rouge from an early age, increased the 
colour from year to year, until their 
cheeks were but a few degrees behind 
those of a clown in a Christmas panto- 
mime. Some years back we wished to 

S ay our respects to a lady of rank on the 
ay of her arrival at a sea-side hotel, 
where, on enquiring for Lady Sarah 

C , we were asked if it was the lady 

with a striped face j the question would 
have been an enigma, had not a door 
opened atthat moment, which presented 
Lady Sarah, with her cheeks as regu- 
larly striped as the flanks of a zebra hide, 
which had been occasioned by her lady- 
ship’s having ridden the last stage in an 
open carriage, and exposed to tne beat- 
ing of the rain in her face. This story 
will not appear exaggerated when we 
relate, that habit nas induced some 
people to take lavender-water as a subr 
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stitute for spirit, anil others to use co- 
loured tooth-powder for want of rouge. 
But these misfortunes are nearly at an 
end, and the youthful fair begin to know 
that, 

“ It ten riest beau que le vrai , le vrai 
seul est amiable 

These plants flower from the end of 
May to the end of September, but they 
have no great beauty to recommend 
them to a situation in the parterre. 

Andersonia (named by Mr. Brown, 
in memory of Mr. W. Anderson, sur- 
geon, who accompanied Captain Cook 
in two of his voyages, in the last of 
which he perished). . 

Class 5. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Epacridet e. 

The Characters are — Capsule, with 
placentas attached to a central column ; 
calyx , coloured with two or more leafy 
bracteae ; corolla the length of the calyx; 
the segments of the limb bearded at the 
base; stamens hypogenous , sometimes 
connate . 

AnDERSONIA SPHRENGELIOIDES (sphr- 
engelia-like Andersonia). Bot Mag. t 
1645. Leaves spreading , with a fiat 
point . — It differs from sprengelia chiefly 
m the existence of scales at the base 
of the germen, which are wanting in 
the latter genus, and in the greater 
length of the tube of the corolla, with 
lacinite bearded at the base. A hardy 

f reen-house shrub ; discovered on the 
outhem coasts Of New Holland, by 
Mr. Brown. Introduced in 1783. 

According to Sweet, this genus grows 
freely in sandy peat soil, with the pots 
well drained ; and care should be taken 
not to overwater it, as they are very 
liable to get sodden, when they seldom 
recover. The very voung tops put in 
for cuttings, under a bell-glass, in sand, 
will root readily. When first potted 
off, they should be put singly in small 
thumb-pots, and kept close in a frame 
for a few days, and hardened to the air 
by degrees. 

Andira (the Brazilian name of some 
of the species). 

Class 17. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminosa . 

The Characters are — Calyx five-fid ; 
drupe ovate ; kernel compressed . 

1. Andira inermis (bastard cabbage 
tree). Phil. Trans. 1 777, t. 10. Un- 
armed; leaflets ovate , lanceolate . — The 
cabbage-bark tree, or worm-bark tree, 
grows in most parts of Jamaica, and 


particularly abounds in the low Sana- 
nahs of St Mary and St George. It 
rises to a considerable height, but to 00 
great thickness, sending off branches 
towards the top of a straight, smooth 
trunk. The leaves are, when young, 
of a light green hue ; when fall grown 
of a dark green ; and before they drop, 
of a rusty appearance. 

The flower-6pike is long, and beauti- 
fully branched. The flowers are nume- 
rous; their calyxes of a dark purple: 
their petals a pale rose colour. The 
nectana (Dr. Wright observes) nsw? 
contain much honey, as thousands of 
bees, beetles of various kinds, butter- 
flies and humming birds, are continually 
feeding thereon. 

The pericarpium is a green hard 
fruit, of the size of the smaller plum. 
The skin is of the thickness of a crown 
iece; and tastes very austere. The 
ernel is covered witn a brown skin, 
like that of other nuts ; it is very hard, 
and tastes astringent. 

The wood is hard, and takes a good 
polish. It is, however, fit only for raft- 
ers, or other parts of small buildings; 
but this tree is valued chiefly for its 
bark, which externally is of a grry 
colour, and the inside black and fur- 
rowed. Fresh cabbage-bark tastes mu- 
cilaginous, sweet and insipid. Its smell 
however, is rather disagreeable, and it 
retains it in the decoction ; hence by 
some called the bilge-water tree . 

The bark was first noticed as a ver- 
mifuge by Peter Duguid; bat Dr. 
Wright, who resided a long time in 
Jamaica, has communicated the foiled 
information concerning this tree. Ac- 
cording to him the bark is powerfully 

medicinal; its anthelmintic effects have 

been established at Jamaica by long 
experience, It is given in the form of 
powder, decoction, syrup and extracts, 
but should always be given in small 
doses. The decoction is preferred, and 
is made by slowly boiling an ounce of 
the dried bark in a quart of water until 
it assumes the colour of Madeira wine. 
This sweetened is the syrup; evapo- 
rated it forms the extract. Cultivated 

177 3 . 

2. A n di R a racemos a (racemed Andira). 
Leaflets 13, ovate-oblong , acummated> 
glabrous on both surfaces; fruit obovatf 
lobose . — A tree, twenty to sixty feet in 

eight; the flowers in panicled racemes. 

Native of Cayenne. Introduced WW- 
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The species of Andira grow freely 

10 sandy loam, or a mixture of loam 
and peat. Cuttings will strike root if 
planted in sand, with a hand-glass 
placed over them in heat 

AKdrachne (the Greek name of the 
Purslane : the modem plant bears some 
analogy to that of the Greeks, in its 
thick and fleshy leaf). 

Class 21. 8. Monoecia Gynandria. 
Nat Ord. Euphorbiacece. 

The Characters are — Male calyx , 
five leaved; petals 5; stamens 5, inserted 
into the rudiment of a style. Female 
calyxy five-leaved; cor. 0; styles 3; 
capsule three-celled; seeds 2. 

Andrachne telephioides (annual 
bastard Orpine). Lam. 111. t. 797. 
Procumbent herbaceous . — This is a low 
plant, with its branches trailing on the 
ground. The leaves are small, oval, 
smooth, and of a sea-green colour. It 
is found wild in some parts of Italy, and 
in the Archipelago, from whence Tour- 
nefortsent the seeds to the royal garden 
at Paris : but being a plant of no great 
beauty, it is seldom cultivated, except 
in botanic gardens for variety. It was 
cultivated m 1732, by James Sherard, 
M. D. 

If the seeds of this plant are sown 
on a moderate hot-bed in March, they 
will arise in about a month after, when 
they may be transplanted each into a 
small pot, and plunged into another 
very moderate hot-bed; in mild weather 
they should have plenty of air admitted 
to them, and be often refreshed with 
w *ter : in J une they will produce flow- 
ers, and the seeds will ripen in August 
^na September, after which the plants 
decay. 

Andrboskja (in honour of A. An- 
urzeiowske, a Russian botanist). 

Class Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. 

01 1 Crucifer*. 

The Characters are — Silique rather 
* e ***l e » calves somewhat convex ; 
bate blender ; calyx equal at the 

1 J^ NDRE08KIA . wteorifoua (entire 
Andreoskia). Leaves linear f 
*!i*if*^ e * species the flowers, 

v anr from white to purple, are 
in June and July, It is a 
iOHaS ar *d folds of Dauria, and 
“^duced here in 1819. 

^^dekoskia pectin at a (pectinated 
r^®*tmkia). Leaves pectinately pin - 
«-(o6etf. — A plant, three to six inches 


| in height ; flowersthe same as those of 
; A. integrifolia , but a little larger, 
j There are several varieties of this spe- 
cies. Native of Dauria. Introduced 
1827. 

[ These plants require to be sown in 
the open ground, and treated like other 
hardy annuals. A light sandy soil will 
suit them best 

Androcymbium. 

Class 6. 3. Hexandria Trigynia. 
Nat. Ord. Melanthaceas. 

The Characters are — Sepals 6, un - 
guiculate . cucullate; stamens inserted 
in the middle of sepals ; ovaries 3; styles 
filiform. 

Androcymbium eucomoides (dwarf 
or tulip-leaved Androcymbium). Bot. 
Mag. 641. Leaves oblong f lanceolate , 
cucullate. — In this very curious species 
the bulb is tunicated, ovate, and dark 
brown; caudex sometimes wholly un- 
derground, and nearly obsolete, at other 
times 3-4 inches above it, covered by 
the imbricate cowled equitant bases of 
the leaves , w T hich are 4-6 or even more, 
alternate, distich, oblong-lanceolate, 
recurved, smooth, and somewhat shin- 
ing, with a middle longitudinal furrow 
the upper ones ovate-lanceolate, sheath- 
ing the 1-8 flowered umbel by the sinus 
formed of their cowled bases ; peduncles 
one-flowered, hid by the leaves; corolla 
terminal, somewhat herbaceous; petals 
campanulately radiating from the crown 
of the peduncles ; ungues thick, fleshy, 
compressedly columnar; lamina* sub- 
membranous, streaked, incurv ed at their 
summit, and sub-gibbous outw r ards ; 
rolling inwards they embrace the bases 
of the filaments , which are brown, tu- 
mid, and stand on the upper extremity 
of the ungues, incurved round, the 
length of laminae and styles ; anthers 
linear-oblong, purplish brown above 
the points of the petals ; pollen yellow ; 
styles patent upwards; stigmas small 
brown points; seeds about the size of 
mustara. 

Sweet observes, “ the bulbs are so 
exactly similar to that of a tulip, that 
we believe no person w ould be able to 
recognise the difference, without pre- 
vious knowledge, and it requires pre- 
cisely the same sort of treatment ; the 
best soil is an equal portion of light 
turfy loam, peat, and sand; they should 
be put in the ground early in Spring ; 
after they have done flowering, and the 
stems are beginning to be dried up, the 
MM 
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bulbs must be taken out of the ground, 
and laid to dry out of the reach of frost 
until the following Spring.” 

Native of the Uape of Good Hope. 
Introduced 1795. 

Andromeda (named in allusion to the 
virgin Andromeda, who, like this plant, 
was confined in a marsh, and surrounded 
by monsters of the waters). 

Class 10. 1. Decandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Ericece. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed , ; corolla ovate , with a five-cleft ori- 
fice; capsule five-celled; valves contrary 
to the dissepiment. 

1. Andromeda htpnoides (moss- 
like Andromeda). Pi. dan. 10. Leaves 
imbricated , subulate , smooth: peduncle 
solitary , terminal ; corolla globose ■, cam- 
panulate. — A native of Canada, as well 
as Lapland and Siberia; where it 
spreads over large tracts of ground, 
adorning them with its beautiful red 
flowers, which are produced in April 
and May. It is somewhat difficult of 
cultivation, succeeding best potted in 
black peat earth, covered with a bell- 
glass, and put in a shady place* It may 
be increased by cuttings. 

2. Andromeda polifolia (marsh 
Andromeda). Peduncles aggregate ; 
corolla ovate; leaves alternate , lanceo- 
late , revolute, a latifolia (broad leaved); 
leaves oblong. $ media (wild rosemary); 
leaves lanceolate, y angustifolia (narrow 
leaved); leaves linear , lanceolate. B sub- 
ulata (awl-leaved); leaves subulate. — 
An elegant little shrub, growing on 
most peat bogs in the mountainous 
parts of England and Ireland, and lowr- 
lands of Scotland, intermingled with 
Erica , Vaccinium, &c. Flowers in June. 
It rises from §ix or eight inches to a 
foot in height, erect and branched; 
the flowers are fleshy and nodding, the 
calyx is red, the corolla of a pink co- 
lour, the anthers awned, the capsule 
erect and five-furrowed, the style white, 
with a purple stigma, and the seeds 
very many and small. It is a native of 
America and the northern countries of 
Europe on turf bogs. It flowers about 
the end of May; and is called Mars 
G hist us, Wild Rosemary , Poley Moun- 
tain, Moorwort, and Marsh Holy Rose. 

There is some difference in the va- 
rieties as found in North America, in 
Europe and in Newfoundland, and La- 
brador. Linnaeus in his elegant and 
instructive Flora Lapponica has with 


his usual fancy, explained his reason 
for naming this plant Andromeda. The 
passage is too long to copy, and it 
would require his taste to do justice 
to it in a translation, but nothing can 
be more poetical than the original. 

3. Andromeda calyculata (various 
leaved Andromeda). Pall. ross. 2, t. 
72, f. 1. Peduncles solitary , axillary, 
one-sided; bractes 2; leaves oval, scaly, 
dotted, obsoletely serrated . — This pretty 
evergreen shrub, with some failing 
variations in its growth* is found na- 
tive nearly all round the northern parts 
of the globe; as in Siberia, Sweden, 
and North America, growing on moss)’ 
lands. 

The severest cold Will not affect it, 
but it is desirable with this, as with 
most others of the northern plants, 
that they be kept somewhat shaded 
during our hot months. 

It snould be planted in a mixture of 
peat and fresh loam, and may be pro- 
paga^ated by layers, which will be 
sufficiently rooted’ for separation in two 
years. 

4. Andromeda japonica (Japan An- 
dromeda). Thunb. Jap. t. 22. Racemes 
one-sided, panicled, terminal ; leases 
lanceolate, obovate, acute , serrulate at 
end. — This is a tree, a native of Japan, 
near Nagasaki, and flow ers in Decem- 
ber. It requires to be grown in a sandy 
peat; and cuttings, not too young, 
should be planted m sand, under a bell- 
glass). 

5. Andromeda buxi folia (box-leaved 
Andromeda). Bot. Mag. t. 2660. As- j 
cemes pointing one way, and naked; ] 
corollas subcylindrical ; leaves cordate, 
ovate, quite entire, with a little daggtt l 
point. — A most elegant plant, native 
of the island of Bourbon; grows on 
mountains, and was first discovered by 
Commer8on. With us it flowers from 
April to July, growing from one to 
three foet high ; the leaves are of a 
strong evergreen texture, and the flow* 
ers exceedingly beautifol. It is pro** 
served without difficulty in the green* 
house, and may be raised from seed^ 
which are perfected in this country. 
The^soil should be sandy peat 

6. Andromeda jamaicensis (Jamaica 
Andromeda). Peduncles aggregate} 
corolla ovate, transparent ; leaves aitef* 
nate, broad, lanceolate, obtuse, entirt , 
cinerous beneath. — An ornamental spj* 
cies; native of Jamaica. Introduced 17** 
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It is generally treated as a stove 
plant, bat probably would do better in 
a green-house. It requires to be planted 
in peat mould; and young cuttings 
strike best under a bell-glass in sand, 

7. Andromeda Mariana (Maryland 
Andromeda). PI. m. 6. 448. £ 6. Pe- 
duncles aggregate on the branches ; 
corolla cylindrical ; leaves oblong , ovate, 
entire, deciduous, — In this species the 
corolla is rather cybndric-bell-shaped; 
anthers without awns. A native of 
North America. Introduced in 1736, 
by P. Collinson ; of this there are two 
varieties, a ovalis , with oval leaves; 
fl obionga, with oblong leaves. 

The corollas are shaped like those of 
the arbutus , and are of an herbaceous 
colour. They appear in J une and J uly , 
and are sometimes succeeded by fruit, 
which seldom ripens in England. 

8. Andromeda specios a (large-flow- 
ered Andromeda). Bot. Mag. 970. Pe- 
duncles aggregate ; corolla globose , 
campanulate ; leaves oval, sub-serrate , 
timing ,' — There are three varieties of 
this species, viz. * A. nitida (smooth- 
leaved Andromeda). . 

This is a smaller and less robust 
shrub than variety y; the leaves are 
not so bluntly crenated, but rather 
serrate, and quite entire at the base; 
flowers less, and not so many in a 
bunch. Native of North Carolina. 
Flowers in June. 

6 glauca (glaucous-leaved Andro- 
meda). Bot. Beg. t. 1010. An ever- 
green shrub , covered all over with a 
blue bloom. Leaves serrated, oval-lan- 
ceolate, acute, the upper being narrow, 
and often entire. The flowers proceed 
from the old wood in axillary fascicles, 
and are white and cernuous. Pedicels 
smooth. Calyx short, bluntly five- 
parted. Corolla campanulate, deeply 
five-parted, with the segments narrower 
*t dm base, and acute at the apex. 

y Pulverulent a (mealy-leaved Andro- 
jacda). Bot. Mag. t. 1095. A very 
handsome bushy snrub. Leaves alter- 
nate, oval, slightly notched, the under 
‘turfaae.of a bluish white, resembling 
the bloom of plums, and, like that, rub- 
tongoff when roughly touched. Flowers 
m bunches, nodding, white, much like 
thoae of the lily or the valley, sweet 
Pentad. May be increased by layers 
Arvaised from seeds. 

Andromeda coriacea (thick-leaved 
Andromeda). Bot. Mag. 1 . 1095. Ra- 


cemes axillary, simple ; leaves ovate, 
entire, shining ; branch dels three-corner- 
ed.— This species of Andromeda consti- 
tutes an interesting ornament amongst 
the lesser American shrubs, and from its 
flowers being produced at a somewhat 
later period, is advantageously mixed 
with tne Sedums, Kalmias, Azaleas , &c. 
It retains its foliage during Winter, and 
blossoms about Midsummer, yielding 
flowers that are more showy than most 
others of the genus. 

Though it bears the temperature of 
our variable reasons tolerably well, and 
flowers freely, still the dead termina- 
tions of its peduncles or flower-stalks 
(which are not unusual) are sure proofs 
of its being in an uncongenial climate. 
Introduced 1765. 

It may be propagated by layers, put 
down at the end of June; observing 
that the young shoots only will strike 
root. 

10. Andromeda acuminata (acute- 
leaved Andromeda). Ex. Bot. 2, t 89. 
Racemes axillary, simple ; leaves ovate, 
lanceolate , acuminate, serrate, — This is 
an elegant North American shrub, 
hardy enough in our climate, growing 
well in bog earth, but not always flow- 
ering. The stems are two or three 
feet high; branches round, smooth, 
mostly rigzag ; leaves alternate, on 
short stalks, evergreen, very smooth, 
and shining; their substance finely 
reticulated with veins : flowers smell 
like honey, are numerous, white, droop- 
ing; in simple, short, axillary, brac- 
teated clusters. The fading corolla 
turns to a dusky hue, the branches are 
hollow, but interspersed by frequent 
transverse membranous partitions, a 
structure observable in the pith of 
many other plants. Introduced 1765. 

11. Andromeda catesbjei (Catesby’s 
Andromeda). Bot, Mag. 1. 1955. Ra- 
cemes terminal and axillary, one-sided ; 
corolla ventricosej tubular; leaves ob- 
long, lanceolate, finely serrated, — This 
is an ornamental evergreen shrub, quite 
hardy in this country. It is a native 
of Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia. 
Introduced in 1794. Flowers in June 
and July. 

It flourishes, planted in a border 
composed of peat earth and fresh loam 
in equal proportions; and may be in- 
creased by layers, or by seeds, which 
are frequently perfected here. 

12 . Andromeda racbmosa (branching 
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Andromeda). Racemes terminal , simr \ 
pie, bractcd ; corolla cylindrical ; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, serrated . — It differs 
from the paniculata in the racemes being 
less pamcled, in having a linear, lan- 
ceolate, stiff, green, deciduous bracte 
under each flower, longer than it; in 
the capsules retaining the style, and in 
the leaves being more serrate. This 
was found in Pennsylvania by Kalm. 
introduced here in I736byP.Collinson. 
Flowers in July. 

13. Andromeda floribunda (many- 
flowered Andromeda). Bot.Mag. 1. 1566. 
Quite smooth; leaves oblong, ovate , 
acute, finely serrulate; racemes axillary 
and terminal, clustered '. — In its native 
country it grows to a large and very 
handsome shrub, and is covered with a 
profusion of flowers early in the Spring. 
The conical five-cornered flowers easily 
distinguish it from every other known 
species of Andromeda. Blossoms in 
April; but the flowers are formed in 
the Autumn, and remain unexpanded 
through the Winter. Native of the 
mountains of Georgia, in boggy places. 
Introduced in 1811. Propagated by 
cuttings, requires the protection of a 
green-house, and in Summer to be 
frequently watered. 

14. Andromeda spicata (spiked An- 
dromeda). Wats. d. b. t. 26. Spikes 
terminal, one-sided ; leaves membranous , 
smooth, oval, lanceolate , serrulate, acute. 
An ornamental shrub, two feet high 
Native of North America. 

5. Andromeda arborea (sorrel-tree 
Andromeda). Bot. Mag. t. 905. Pani- 
cles terminal; corolla pubescent; leaves 
elliptical, acuminate, toothletted. — This 
is a native of North America, growing 
along the margins of streams, and in 
swamps, from Pennsylvania to Florida. 
In the valleys of the Alleghany moun- 
tains it attains the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, but in the middle country, 
according to Elliott, seldom exceeds 
twenty. It is a beautiful tree, and from 
the agreeable taste of the leaves, is 1 
known by the name of sorrel tree. The 
flowers grow in long naked spikes from 
the sides of th$ branches ; they are of 
an herbaceous colour, and ranged on 
one side of the stalk. 

In England it is tolerably hardy 
when once established, but tender while 
young. It should be planted in a bor- 
der, composed of half peat earth and 
half loam, and can only be increased by 


seeds, which must be obtained from it* 
native country. Cultivated here in 1752. 

16. Andromeda axillaris (axil-flow* 
ering Andromeda). Duham. 1 39. J?«- 
c ernes axillary, simple ; corolla obkm$\ 
leaves ovate, acute , serrulate. — A native 
of Carolina, where it was found by Mr. 
John Cree. It was introduced in 1765, 
and flowers from May to August. 

& Longi folia (long or fine notched-leva* 
ed Andromeda). Bot Mag. 1 2357. A. 
Axillaris and Catesberi have been often 
considered as varieties of the same 
species, and as both vary considerably ra 
the form of the leaves, they may some- 
times approach so near as to render H 
not easy to decide to which species 
some individuals belong, or at least not 
from the foliage alone ; but A. axilleru 
in all its varieties may be generally 
distinguished by its shorter, more erect, 
and more clustered racemes. In A. 
catesbasi, the racemes are longer, more 
or less cemuous, and are furnished with 
longer and more pointed bractes. 

Culture. Most of the species are 
hardy, deciduous shrubs, which delight 
in moist ground. Sweet says they 
thrive best in peat 6oil, or in sandy 
loam ; they may be increased by their 
creeping roots, which put up suckers at 
a distance, that may be taken off with 
roots, and transplanted where they are 
to remain. Those that are imported 
from America may be propagated by 
seed sown in the Spring, in a bed of 
moist earth. The seeds must be very 
thinly covered, as they are small, and 
would rot if covered deep. When aboot 
an inch high they should be planted 
out thinly in other pots, where they 
will grow strong, and when large 
enougn may be planted in the open 
ground. Spring is the best time to 
plant them out; they may also be in- 
creased by layers in Autumn. 

Andropogon (a hyperbolical compa- 
rison of the little tuft of hairs upon the 
flower to the beard of a man). 

Class 23. 1. Polygamia Monceaa- 
Nat. Ord. 

The Characters are — Hermaphro- 
dite calyx, one-flowered; pal x 
bearded either at base or tip ; stasjens, 
3; styles, 2; seed, 1; maleow»^6 

1. Andropogon alopecuboides (fox- 
tail Andropogon). Sloan, hist. J, £ 1* 
Panicle loose, rackis woolly, a hn* tc * 
awn io each doscule . — The down long* 1 
than the flowers, even in the very 
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glume. Native of Jamaica and Vir- April, and perfects its seeds in June? 
ginia. Introduced 1818. introduced in 1778, by M. Thouin. 

2. ANDROPOGON 8ACCHAR01DES (sugar 3. A NOROSACE SEPTENTRIONALIS 

cane-like Andropogon). Branches of (tooth-leaved Androsace). Bot. Mag. 
the panicle simple ; florets in pairs ; 2021. Roughish erect , Leaves lanceo- 
henma phrodite atoned sessile, the other late, toothed attenuate at base, Prop.ped. 
aumless pedicelled, withering; pedicel elongated upright. Corolla lotiger than 
and rachts woolly. — N ative o? Jamaica, calyx. Petals ovate entire. — :It is a hardy 
Introduced 1818. . annual, the flowers of which make very 

3. Andropogon hirtus (hairy An- little show from their minuteness, they 

dropogon). Host. gram. t. 1. Spikes are produced in May and June. It is 
of the panicle conjugate ; calyxes nevertheless a pretty plant, that looks 
shaggy. — Native of the South of very well upon rock work. Is easily 
Europe. Introduced 1802. propagated by seeds, which it ripens 

4. Andropogon serratum (saw- freely. 

leaved Andropogon). Thunb. jap. 41. Native of Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Panicle loose; one Jioscule sessile, vil- Switzerland, Germany, Russia, in moun- 
lose at the base ; the other pedicelled, tainous situations j cultivated by Mr. 
with the pedicel villose , and shorter than Miller, in 1 755. 

the calyx . — Native of Japan. Intro- 4. Androsace villosa (villous An- 
duced 1816. drosace). Bot Mag. 743. Leaves lan- 

5. An dropogon. ischjkmum (woolly ceolate entire, villous, Umbel few-flow- 

Andropogon). Sch. gram. 2, t. 33. ered. Corolla longer than the ovate cam- 
Spikes digitate, about 8 ; florets twin, panulate calyx. — It is very nearly allied 
woolly at base; hermaphrodite sessile, to A. Chamcejasme from which it is 
bearded; male stalked, bearded.— N a- distinguished by the glaucous colour of 
tire of the South of Europe. Introduced the leaves, and the involucre consisting 
1768. of only 2 or 3 leaflets. Common in the 

Culture . Few of these grasses have Swiss Alps, Jura, &c. in the mountains 
been cultivated in European gardens ; of Austria and Camiola, in the Pyre- 
a8 they are for the most part natives of nees, &c. Introduced 1768, by Professor 
the East or West Indies, they would de Saussure. Propagated by parting 
require the protection of a stove. the roots. During tne summer it should 

Androsace. be kept entirely in the shade. 

Class 5. 1 . Pentandria Monogynia. 5. Androsace lacti flora (Buck- 
Nat Ord. Primulacea. thorn-leaved Androsace). Bot. Mag. 

The Characters are, — Capsule \-cel- 2022. Smooth ; leaves lanceolate linear, 
led; Corolla hypocrateriform, contracted toothed at end; Peduncles spreading 
et the orifice ; Stigma globose. elongated. Corolla longer than calyx; 

1. Androsace maxima (oval leaved petals obcordate . (A. coronopifolia, B. 
Androsace). Jac. aus. 4. t. 331. All M.) It is very nearly allied to A. sep- 
cillous ; Leaves ovate oblong, and sepals tentrionalis, but on bringing them to- 
toothed ; Involucres very large ; Flowers gether some remarkable differences will 
very small — The flowers of this species be perceived, particularly in the greater 
appear in April or the beginning of laxity of the foot-stalks of the flower, 
May ; the seeds ripen in June, and the and in the size and form of the corolla, 
plants soon after perish. It grows natu- It flowers in July, six weeks later than 
rally among com, in Austria, Bohemia, the other. Native of Siberia. Intro- 
Mid other parts of Germany, in the Va- duced 1806. 

lais, Piedmont, Camiola and Hungary ; 6. Androsace chamjbjasme (Grass- 

and was cultivated here, in 1596, by leaved Androsace). Bot. cab. 232. 
Gerard. Pubescent ; leaves lanceolate, nearly en- 

2. Androsace elongata (cluster- tirely ciliated ; Umbel few-flowered ; Co- 
dowered Androsace). Jac. aus. 4. t. 330. rolla lotiger than the turb . calyx. — -The 
Much branched , rough; Branches Chamsejasme has a constant habit of 
epreading; Leaves oblong, somewhat running at the root, by which it is read- 
toothed) Sepals lanceolate entire ; Flow- ily increased, and being very hardy is 
*** very small. — Native of Austria, near easily cultivated. It is a native of tl\e 
Vienna, even in the suburbs ; flowers in Austrian Alps, and forms a beautiful 
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little rock plant. It may be kept in 
small pots m light loam, without any 
covering, and in Summer exposed to 
the full sun : they flower in the Spring, 
and frequently a second time in Autumn. 
Introduced 1768. 

7. Androsace lactra (white flowered 
Androsace). Bot Mag. t. 868. Cau~ 
lescent , smooth ; Leaves linear , shining, 
entire , ciliated at end. Umbel few-flow- 
ered-, stalks elongated ; CoroUa longer 
than turbinated calyx. — The leaves of 
this species are perfectly smooth even 
at the edges ; the peduncles eaual the 
scape in length, usually four ; the num- 
ber of the leaflets of the involucre is the 
same as that of the peduncles; the 
flowers are milk white with a yellow 
eye in the centre and heart-shaped pe- 
tals. Native of the Alps of Switzerland, 
Austria, Camiola, and Dauphiny, and 
therefore sufficiently hardy to bear our 
winters. Flowers from J une to August. 
Introduced 1752. 

8. Androsace carnsa (awl-leaved 
Androsace). Bot. cab. 40. Caulescent 
pubescent ; Leaves scattered linear , subu- 
late ciliated', Umbel few-flou>ered\ Stalks 
short', Corolla longer than turbinated 
calyx. — This beautiful little plant is 
from Switzerland ; and although intro- 
troduced so long since as 17$8, it has 
never been plentiful in this country. 
Its dplicate flowers are produced in 
April, and last for a considerable time 
before they fade. The whole plant is 
represented in our figure, and of a size 
which it rarely exceeds, being one of 
those minute and delicate gems, which 
render the higher Alps so very inter- 
esting. It is rather difficult to increase, 
except by seeds, is perfectly hardy, 
and seems to grow pretty well in a 
small pot in light sandy loam. 

9. Androsace obtusifolia (Blunt- 
leaved Androsace). All. ped. 1. t. 46. 
f. 1. Leaves elliptical lanceolate smooth ; 
Scapes umbellate . — It is found on the 
high mountains of Switzerland, Italy 
ana Syria. Introduced 1820. 

10. Androsace nana (dwarf Andro- 
sace). Leaves ovate lanceolate, from 
middle to end acutely toothed ; Scape 
leaves and stalks rather longer than 
involucre, Corolla shorter. — An orna- 
mental annual, flowering in April and 
May. Native of Denmark. Introduced 
1803. 

11. Androsace filifobmis (filiform 
Androsace). Leaves ovate-toothed, pe - 


tided', raps of the Umbel capHkni' 
corollas white , exceeding the beu shaped 
calyx. — Native of Siberia. Introduced 
1803. 

12. Androsace albawa (capitate 
Androsace). Linn. tram. 11, t. 33. 
Leones spatulate, cut ; Umbel capitate, 
Corolla hypoc: ateriform . — Perennial. 
Native of Caucasus. Flowers in Jaw. 
Introduced 1827. 

The species of this Genus are elegant 
mountaineers which thrive best in small 
pots, in a mixture of turfy loam and 
peat; the pots must be well drained 
with potsherds, as, if they are allowed to 
get too wet, it will injure them very 
much ; they are increased by seeds or 
dividing at the root. 

Androsjemum (from oner, androt, a 
man, 'and aima, blood; the fresh caprate 
crushed between the fingers bring out a 
blood coloured juice. 

Class 16. 7. Monadelphia Polyandm. 

Nat. Ord. Hyperion. 

The Characters are,— deeply 
5-cleft inferior', Petals 5; Filaments en- 
merous united at base into 3 sets; Cap- 
sule with many seeds. 

ANDROSiEMOM OFFICINALE (comttM 

Tutsan). Eng. Bot. t. 1225. Styles 3 ; 
Capsule pulpy ; Stem shrubby , cm- 
pressed. — This species is easily known 
Dy its shrubby stem, large yellow fle- 
ers, and purplish black fruit- Tne 
leaves when bruised have an aromatic 
scent. The stem is woody, perennial, 
and quadrangular ; the leaves are rather 
heart-shaped, veiny, and as well a* 
every other part of the plant smooth. 
They were formerly applied to fresh 
wounds, and hence the French named 
bears La toute saine, and the English 
Tutsan. It is very rare m any other 
counties except Norfolk, where it ** 
found gro wing plentifully in shady lan^ 
thickets and woods, flowers in 
and fruits in Autumn. 

It is easily increased by dividing the 
plants at the root early in spring, or by 
seeds. They will grow well under 
shrubs or trees. 

Andryala. 

Class 19. 1. Syngeneria Prfyga® 11 
AEqualis. 

Nat. Ord. Composites. .. 

The Characters are — Receptacle 
lorn; Involucre many parted 
equal, rounded ; Pappus simple, set***- 

i. ANDRYALA CHXIRANTH1FOJ.IA ( v * 

rious leaved Andryala). L’Herif- 
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35. t. 18* Leaves glandular downy ; 
lower mnciante toothed; upper ovate 
lanceolate , entire ; Stem ana peduncles 
glandular . — Perennial. It is three feet 
hiffh* and full of milk. The flowers are 
yellow, scarcely nodding. Native of the 
Island of Madeira. Introduced 1 777. 

2. And by ala pinnatifida (wing- 
leaved Andryala). Leaves downy pin- 
natifid} Involucrum doumy pilose} Hairs 
riguL — There are two varieties of this 
species, a A native of Madeira, 0. of the 
Canary islands. Found there by Mr. 
Francis Masson. It flowers in July and 
August. Introduced 1778. 

3. Andryala crithmifoua (Sam- 
phire-leaved Andryala). Leaves pinna- 
ted linear downy .• — Native of Madeira. 
Found by Mr. Francis Masson. Intro- 1 
troduced 1778k 

Both of these species are biennials. 

4. Andryala nigricans (dark flow- 
ered Andryala). Leaves pinnatifid 
lyrate ; Flowers corymbose aggregate \ 
Peduncles and involucrum hispid . — 
Nadve of Barbary. Flowers from June 
to August. Introduced 1804. 

5. Andryala ragusina (downy An- 
dryala). Mil. ic 1. t 146. f. 1. Leaves 
downy oblong ; lower toothed • stem branch- 
ed\ Branches {-/lowered. — Lower leaves 
about four inches long, little more than 
half an inch broad, very hoary. Stems 
weak, nine inches high, dividing towards 
the top into two or three smaller branches , 
and at each joint a small leaf almost 
entire; one yellow /lower terminates 
every branch in June and July. This 
plant being very hoary makes a pretty 
appearance, intermixed with others 
whose leaves are green. It will not 
live abroad, except in a dry soil and 
warm situation. Native of the Archi- 
pelago. Introduced 1753. Flowers from 
June to August 

6. Andryala lanata (woolly Andry- 
ala). MiL ic 1. 1. 1. 46. f. 1. Leaves 
ovate woolly ; lower somewhat toothed ; 
Corymb terminal ; Peduncles about 1- 
flowered . — Root thick, fibrous. Leaves 
broader, longer, and more downy. Flow - 
ersrtero* near two feet high, with a sin- 
gle leaf at each joint, whence arise 
peduncles, each sustaining one large 
yellow flower. This is biennial, flowers 
in June, and the seeds ripen in August. 
(According to others it is perennial. 
Hie whole plant is white ; receptacle 
generally not villose. Native of the 
south of Europe. Cultivated in 1732, 


by James Sherard, M.D. 

All these rather pretty plants are 
natives of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa, they require the pro- 
tection of a greenrhouse, where they 
flower all the summer, till late in the 
Autumn, frequently perfecting their 
seeds, by which they may be propagat- 
ed. The perennial sorts may also be 
increased by their creeping roots. 

Ankilema ; a genus resembling Com- 
melina from which it is chiefly distin- 
guished by not having its flowers en- 
closed in a spatha). 

Class 3. 1. Triandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Commelinece . 

The Characters aTe — Calyx 3-leaved ; 
stamens 6; anthers 3; sometimes 2-4 
dissimilar ; involucrum 0 ; capsule 2-3 
celled; seeds fixed to the valves . 

1. An ei lem a biplorum (creeping 
Aneilema). Smooth; stem creeping ; 
leaves lanceolate ; j lowered stalks ^flow- 
ered. — A native of New Holland ; flow- 
ers in June or July. Introduced 1820. 

2. Ankilema sinicum (Chinese Anei- 
lema). Bot. reg. 669. Stem branched 
diffuse ; leaves ligulate acuminate ; ra* 
cetnes alternate about 7 placed in a pani- 
cle form ; stamens bearded 3 naked. — 
This species is not more than nine or 
ten inches high, has broadish ligulate 
leaves, and 1 of the 3 bearded stamens 
is with only the imperfect rudiment of 
one. It is a native of China, flowering 
in May and June. Introduced 1820. 

3. Aneilema longifolia (long leaved 
Aneilema). Hook. ex. flor. t. 204. 
Leaves linear lanceolate, acuminate cili- 
ated at the oase; panicle terminal lax , 
the lower branches bracteated, crowded. 
— It is a native of stagnant waters in 
Zanzibar. The flowers drooping before 
expansion are of a pale purple colour, 
they are produced in May and June. 
Introduced 1823. 

This genus thrives in loam and peat, 
and may be propagated by ripened 
cutting placed under a hand glass in 
moist neat 

Anemone (from Anemos , wind; be- 
cause the greater part of the species 
grow in elevated places, much exposed 
to the wind). 

Class, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Ranunculacec. 

The Characters are — Involucrum 3- 
leaved distant from the flower cut ; Se- 
pals 5-15 petaloid ; Petals 0. 

1. Anemone capensis (Cape Ane- 
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mone). Hot. Mag. 1 716. Leaves biter - 
nate , rigid; smooth , segments cuneiform 
toothed at end . — The is rigid his- 

pid and branched, each branch bearing 
one terminal flower. Involucre an ovate 
leafy stipule. Calyx or external series 
of petals constantly six, broader than 
the internal, hairy underneath, flesh- 
coloured. Petals or internal series 
about fourteen, white or slightly tinged 
with flesh colour. Leaves twice ter- 
nate ; leaflets wedge-shaped, trifid, mid- 
dle one elongated ; segments generally 
3-toothed. Flowers in March. Is pro- 
pagated by seeds only. Requires the 
protection of a green-house. Native 
of the Cape, in stony places on the de- 
clivities of mountains. Introduced 
1795. 

2. Anemone coronaria (poppy Ane- 
mone). Bot. Mag. 841. Leaves ter- 
nate with multifid segments , and linear 
mucronate lobes , sepals 6 oval close . — 
The ancient fabulists ascribe to this 
flower a very high birth. They tell us 
that Venus in her grief for the death of 
Adonismingled her tears with her blood, 
and thence sprung the first Anemone. 

The poppy anemone is well calculated 
for the general flower garden, is easy 
of cultivation, without expense ; and 
being increased from seeds, which 
yield flowers of innumerable varieties 
of tint, pleasures are constantly excited 
by the anticipation of new and superior 
beauties ; such as may well induce the 
poet to exclaim 

See ! yon anemones their leaves unfold, 

With rubies flaming, and with living gold. 

It has been the delight of florists ever 
since the time of Gerarde, and its nu- 
merous varieties, displaying every 
beauty and splendour of colour, are 
among the most rare and admired deco- 
rations of a parterre. The leaves vary 
in breadth. The natural colour of the 
flower which is cup-shaped, and full two 
inches broad, is a light purplish blue ; 
the seeds are covered with long, soft, 
tenacious down, concerning the effect 
of which an amusing story is told by 
Toumefort. A Lawyer in the south of 
France stole these seeds from a covetous 
amateur , by ordering his page to drop, 
as if by accident, the silk train of his 
robe, when they passed over the bed of 
seeding Anemones, and thus obtained a 
plentiful supply. 

The varieties of this species are very 
common and graceful ornaments in gar- 


dens. Modem florists reckon more than 
two hundred varieties of this flower, but 
they are not named, as in the case of 
tulips and pinks. A double Anemone, 
in order to be a fine one, should have a 
strong upright stem, about nine inches 
high; the flower two to three inches in 
diameter, the outer petals firm and hori- 
zontal, except a little turning up at the 
end; while the smaller petals within 
these should lie gracefully over each 
other so as to form an elegant whole. 
The plain colours ought to be brilliant 
and striking, the variegated tints clear 
and distinct. 

3. Anemone pavonina (Peacock Ane- 
mone). Leaves 3 parted; lobes cunea- 
ted , deeply toothed ; leaves of the inroio* 
crum sessile , the leaves oblong; itpel> s 
10-12, lanceolate , very acute. -This spe- 
cies of Anemone is rarely seen with 
single flowers, but the double variety 
is found common enough in gardens 
under the name of A. CEil de Petm. 
The flowers are variable in colour. It is 
easily distinguished from A. coronaric 
by its very acute sepals, flowers in April 
and May. 

4. Anemone hortknsis (star Ane- 
mone). Bot. Mag. 122. Leaves 3-parled 
with cuneate cut toothed lobes , tnroiu- 
crum sessile oblong or cut , sepals 10-12 
oblong. — We are more and more con- 
vinced, that in our eagerness for novel- 
ties we daily lose plants by far more 
ornamental than the new ones we intro- 
duce; the present, a most charming 
spring plant, with which the gardens 
abounded in the time of Parkinson, b 
now a great rarity ; its blossoms, which 
are uncommonly brilliant, come forth 
in April, and appear to their greatest 
advantage only when the sun shines. 
Native of Italy, &c. Introduced 1597- 

It may be propagated by seeds, or by 
parting its roots in Autumn, in the for- 
mer way we may obtain beautiful va- 
rieties. 

It prefers a light loamy soil, and 
moderately exposed situation. 

Roots of a variety of this plant with 
scarlet double flowers are imported 
from Holland, under the name of Ane- 
monoides, and sold at a high price. 

5. Anemone palmata (palmated 
Anemone). Bot. Reg. 200. Leaves 
cordate , roundish, bluntly 3-5 lobed 
toothed , Involucrum sessile trifid, sepal* 
10-12 oblong.— This handsome species 
of Anemone was not generally knoirfl 
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to our old English botanists, though 
Gerarde mentions one that has been 
considered synonimous. Its identity 
however, is not sufficiently clear. In 
reference to it, Gerarde says, “ but my 
selfe can giue you no certaine know- 
ledge of the plant bicause I did never 
see it.” 

He says also respecting its virtues 
“the leaves stamped, and the iuce 
sniffed up into the nose, purgeth the 
head mightily.” 

When the roots are required to be 
parted, it should be done in the Autumn. 
A light loamy soil produces luxuriant 
plants. Native of rather moist waste 
ground, in Portugal, Spain, South of 
France, &c., flowering early in spring. 

£ lutea . 

This fine variety is a native of Portu- 
gal and Algiers. It is perennial, but not 
very hardy, therefore should have a 
little protection in severe weather. 

It flowers in May or June, and may 
be increased slowly by separating the 
roots. The soil snoidd b.e light and 
sandy. 

6. Anemone decapetala (little three- 
leaved Anemone). Leaves ternaie ; 
leaflets rounded , unequally three lobed 
and toothed ; petels 1(M 2 elliptic lanceo- 
late.— -The root of this curious little 
plant, is ovate and tuberous, about the 
size of a filbert. The petals white, silky, 
and purplish at the back. The stalk two 
or three inches high. Flowers in May. 
Native of Peru. 

7. Anemone parviflora (small 
flowered American Anemone). Leaves 
temate ; leaflets wedge-shaped, abrupt 
and crenate at the extremity ; fnvolucral 
leaves sessile , deeply 3 cleft, notched . — 
Native of North America at the mouth 
of the rivers .and rivulets falling into 
Hudson’s Bay ; from the rocky moun- 
tains to the Arctic sea, inlimestone tracts 
and barren grounds; Labrador, and 
Newfoundland; flowering in April and 
May. Introduced 1824. 

8. Anemone caroliniana (little Caro- 
lina Anemone). Leaves temate ; lea- 
flets deeply deleft cut , sharply toothed ; 
involucrat leaves 3 cleft notched. — A 
very slender and delicate plant nine 
inenes high ; flower on a lone pedicle, 
sepals purplish. Native of me banks 
ofthe Missouri, flowering in May. Intro- 
duced 1824. 

3. Anemone apennina. (blue foun- 
tain Anemone). Eng. Bot. 1662. Leaves 


3 -temate with a branched stalk , sepals 
12-14 oblong obtuse*, leaves of involucrum 
stalked. — The root is perennial and 
tuberous. Flower upright, of a pale 
blue colour, and sweet smell. It flowers 
in April, at the same time as the w ood 
anemone, with which it has some 
affinity in its foliage, but the root is 
much thicker and more knobby, the 
petals much narrower, more than tw ice 
as many, and of a light pleasant pur- 
plish blue ; when they first expand tlie 
outside has a rich purplish tint, which 
is lost w T hen the flowers have been 
sometime exposed to the sun. 

Native of England, in Wimbledon 
Park, and also of the Apennines, Italy, 
Caucasus, &c. 

It is a very ornamental plant, (six 
inches high), suitable to the flower gar- 
den or plantation; and loves a light, 
loamy soil. 

10. Anemone ccerulea (blue Ane- 
mone). Leaves of the involucrum 3-5 
cleft on short stalks , with deeply toothed 
segments. — The stem is six inches high 
1-2 flowered ; the flowers blue or w hite. 
Native of Siberia, flowering May and 
June. Introduced 1826. - 

11. Anemone uralensis (ural Ane- 
mone). Involucrum leaves on short 
stalks thrice cut with linear cut toothed 
segments , sepals 5-6 oblong. — Native of 
the Ural mountains, The flowers tinged 
with blue, and produced in May. Intro- 
duced 1824. 

12. Anemone baldensis (strawberry, 
like Anemone). Jac. ic l.t. 103. Leaves 
bitemale with a branched stalk, segments 
many parted with linear lobes, involu- 
crum shortly stalked, multijid ; sepals ob- 
long, — Native of Switzerland, flowers in 
May. Introduced 1792. 

13. Anemone nemorosa (wood Ane- 
mone). Eng. Bot. 355. Leaves temate 
with trijid cut toothed lanceolate acute 
segments ; involucrum stalked similar y 
sepals 6 elliptical. — The single wood 
Anemone is indigenous to most part 
of Europe and North America, in groves, 
hedges, hills, bushy, and shady places, 
Sec. ; but the double variety is the nurs- 
ling of the florist. In almost every 
shrubbery, and in many gardens, this 
plant is particularly desirable. Under 
trees and shrubs, in shady corners, 
w r here but few plants will grow, this 
attains its greatest luxuriance. It spreads 
over a wide space, and being well estab- 
lished, its foliage in spring forms an even 
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carpet of verdure for the earth, which is 
spotted with its delicate flowers, as the 
blue firmament is studded with shining 
stars. 

The wood Anemone is found occa- 
sionally with numerous small spots on 
the under surface of its leaves, and 
sometimes though less frequently on its 
petals also. Erroneous conclusions 
were formerly drawn from these marks. 
It was beleived they were the sori, or 
parts of fructification, of a fern j and the 
plant was classed accordingly. These 
spots are now known to be a species of 
fungus; arc among the thousands of 
epiphyllous fungi, or parasitic vegeta- 
bles, which are produced on the surface 
of leaves ; and which have opened a 
new field of inquiry to the botanist, as 
inexhaustible as it is wonderful. 

In fine clear weather the blossoms are 
expanded and face the sun ; but in the 
evening and wet weather they are closed 
and hang down. This plant is acrid 
and in some degree poisonous. Goats 
and sheep eat it ; but horses, cows, and 
swine refuse it. It is now disused in 
medicine ; formerly the leaves and flow- 
ers bruised were used, (prepared as a 
blister) to remove intermittent fevers. 
This plant is sometimes called the wind 
flower, 

14. Anemone lanci folia (lance- 
leaved Anemone). Leaves all stalked , 
temate; segments lanceolate , crenate 
toothed ; sepals 5, ovate acute. It differs 
from A. trifolia in the leaflets being lan- 
ceolate not ovate-lanceolate, and crenate 
toothed, not truly toothed, with the 
flowers a little larger. Native of Penn- 
sylvania.and Virginia on high mountains 
m a boggy soil. Introduced 1823. 

15. Anemone Tripoli a (three-leaved 
Anemone). Mor. s. 4. t. 25. f. 1. Leaves 
all stalked, temate with ovate lanceolate 
acute toothed segments, sepals 5 elliptical 
obtuse. — Native of Prance, Carniola, 
and Siberia, growing in woods and flow- 
ering at the end of April. Introduced 

16. Anemone ranunculoides (yel- 
low wood Anemone). Eng. Bot. 1484. 
Radical leaves 3-5 cut with subtrifid cut- 
toothed segments, involucrum stalked, 
3- parted toothed, sepals 5-6 elliptical . — 
Frequent in groves, thickets, and hilly 
pastures, throughout the North and 
middle of Europe, as well as Siberia and 
part of Caucasus, but rare in England. 


The root is slender, horizontal. Herbert 
not unlike A. nemorosa, but the leaflets 
are more elongated and cut, and the 
stalks of the involucrum much shorter. 
The petals are broader, and of a fall 
yellow ; the partial stalk appears to 
droop as the unit ripens. The germem 
are nearly orbicular, compressed downy; 
the style of each forming a strong incir- 
ved beak. It flowers early in April and 
is perennial. A violet coloured variety 
is said to be found on the Pyrenees. 

17. Anemone rbflexa (reflex flow 
ered Anemone). Leaves temate, lea- 
flets somewhat deleft ; toothed at the 
extremity ; petals 5 or 6, linear obtuse, 
reflexed. Native of Siberia, and very 
much resembling A. ranunculoides. In- 
troduced 1824. 

18. Anemone sylvebtris (snow-drop 
Anemone). Bot. Mag. 54. Leaves in- 
nate roquinate , segments cut-toothed at 
end, involucrum stalked similar, sepdt 
6 elliptical . — This is a native of Ger- 
many, and has been long cultivated in 
this country. It is a perennial plant, 
growing about a foot high, and produ- 
cing its large white flowers in May. 

It increases itself freely by the root*, 
and will thrive in almost any situation, 
in light loamy 6oil, either in pot or out. 
Introduced 1596. 

1 9. A n emonb alba (white Anemone). 
Bot Mag. 2167. Leaves temate * 
quinate, segments cut-toothed at the end; 
involucre stalked similar ; sepals 5 obo- 
vate. — The flower is at first white, hot 
turns purplish with age; has only 5-roaud 
conical petals, which if the number of 
the petals are constant, would at once 
separate it from A. sylvestris of which 
Jussieu suspects it may be only a 
riety. It is a hardy perennial, flower- 
ing in April. Native of the steppe* of 
Daudria. Introduced 1820. 

20. Anemone virginiana (Viirinian 
Anemone). Herm. par. t 18. Leatti 
temate with trifid acuminate cut-toothed 
segments, involucrum stalked similar; 
sepals 5 elliptical. — The flowers are 
small, and of a greenish yellow colour. 
The whole herb is downy and soft to 
the touch ; the seeds very woolly, in an 
oval head, on a cylindrical receptacle. 
Native of North America, in woods, on 
the side of dry sandy hills from Canada 
to Carolina, flowers in May and June. 
Introduced 1722. 

21. Anemone Pennsylvania (Penn- 
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sytvama Anemone). Leaves 3- parted Culture of anemones. 

with cut-toothed acuminate lobes ; invo- The garden anemones are natives of 
lucrum sessile similar ; sepals 5 ellipti- the east, from whence their roots were 
cal ; fruit hairy. — This is a tall, caiues- originally brought; but culture has so 
cent species, wnose flower-stalk is angu- improved them, that they are now be- 
ta*) a foot and a half or two feet high, come the chief ornaments to our gar- 
twice forked and variously compound, dens in the Spring. To prepare the 
The seeds are compressed, pointed, and soil for these plants, take a quantity of 
sparingly downy. Native of North fresh, light, sandy loam, or hazel-earth, 
America, in meadows, and on the bor- from a common or dry pasture, not dug 
ders of woods, from Canada to Penn- above ten inches deep ; mix this with a 
sylvania, flowering in June and July, third part its quantity of rotten cow- 
The flowers are large and white, with dung, and lay it up in a heap ; turn this 
yellow anthers. Introduced 1766. over at least once a month, tor eight or 
22. Anemone dichotoma (forked ten months, and every time pick out the 
Anemone). Lin. fil. d. 2. t. 15. Leaves stones and break the clods. After this 


3-par ted with cut-toothed oblong lobes , 
involucral ones sessile similar; sepals 5 
elliptical ; fruit smooth . — It is frequent 
throughout Siberia, also in wet woods, 
and natural meadows of Canada, and 
the western parts of New York, flower- 
ing in May and June. The flowers are 
white, small, and tinged with red on the 
outside. Dr. Hooker considers this and 
the pennsulvanica identical. Introduced 
1768. 

23. Anemone umbellata (Umbel 
flowered Anemone). Radical leaves 3-5 
parted ; segments trifid, very entire , 
densely villous at their margins ; those 
of the involucrum undivided . — Native 
of Cappadocia. Introduced 1824. 

24. Anemone narcissiflora (narcis- 
sus flowered Anemone). Bot. Mag. 1 120. 
Radical leaves slightly hairy , in 3 or 5, 
very deep , wedge-shaped segments , with 
many unequal , linear lanceolate lobes . 
— Tne umbel of pure vshitc flowers, with 
obovate petals , occasionally tinged, 
especially unbemeatb, with purple, 
readily distinguishes this species. It 
flowers early in summer, and is of an 
elegant appearance, though seldom seen 
1,1 gardens. It is found in mountainous 
pastures, especially on a calcerous soil, 
almost throughout the northern hemis- 
phere; in tne Pyrenees and all the 
Alpine countries, in Siberia, Caucasus, 
Cappadocia, as well as in Canada, and 
r>n the North-west coast of America; 
hut not in Britain, Greece, nor the 
Archipelago. Introduced 1773. 

25* Anemone sibkrica (Siberian 
Anemone). Leaves terminate with cut- 
toothed ciliated segments. Involucrum on 
short stalks , 3 cut; sepals 6 round . — 
A native of Siberia, beyond the.Bai- 
^ ower * n g in June, Introduced 


mixture has been twelve months made, 
it will be fit for use. 

The beds of this earth must be pre- 
pared in September, and should be 
made six or eight inches deep, in a wet 
soil ; but in a dry one three inches will 
be sufficient : lay this compost at least 
two feet and a half thick, with about 
four or five inches of rotten neat’s dung, 
or the rotten dung of an old melon or 
cucumber bed at the bottom ; in a wet 
soil let the beds be rounded, so that the 
water may run off ; but in a dry soil let 
them be nearer to a level : three weeks 
after the compost has been laid in, stir 
it about six inches deep with a spade, 
and then with a stick draw lines each 
way of the bed, at six inches distance, 
so that the whole may be in sauares ; 
then make a hole three inches deep in 
the centre of each square, and plant a 
root in each ; and when all are planted, 
rake the earth of the whole bed smooth, 
so as to cover the roots two inches thick. 
The season of planting these roots for 
forward flowers is the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and for those of a middle season 
is October : this is best done at a time 
when there are gentle rains. Some 
roots should also he saved to be planted 
after Christmas, for fear of accidents to 
the former from very hard weather. 
These usually flower three weeks after 
those planted in Autumn. 

In tne beginning of April the early 
planted roots will begin to flower, and 
they will keep in flower near a month, 
if the weather prove favourable, and 
they are properly shaded with mats, 
laid over hoops in the greatest heat of 
the day; the second, and last planted 
ones, will follow these ; and, in the 
whole, there will he at least two months 
fine flowering. 
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Toward the beginning of June the 
first planted roots will lose all their 
leaves, and they must be then taken up 
and washed clean, and laid to dry on 
mats in the shade ; after which thev are 
to be put up in paper bags, and hung 
up to the time of planting them comes 
bn again. The later planted ones are 
to be taken up also as soon as their 
leaves decay, and not suffered to remain 
to make new shoots, for then it is too 
late to remove them. 

They are propagated two ways, either 
by dividing the roots or by sowing. 
The roots are to be divided as soon as 
they are taken up out of the ground: 
they will succeed if broken into as many 

arts as there are eyes or buds in them; 

ut they flower most strongly, if not 
parted too small. 

The way, by sowing, is this : choose 
first some goodkinds of single anemones, 
called by the gardeners poppy anemones ; 
plant these early, and they will produce 
ripe seeds three weeks after the flow- 
er first blows. This must be carefully 
gathered, and in August it should be 
sowed in pots or tubs, or a very well 
prepared bed of light earth, rubbing it 
between the hands with alittle dry sand, 
to prevent several of the seeds from 
clinging together, and spreading them 
as even as possible all over the bed; 
after this a slight hair-brush should be 
drawn many times over the surface of 
the bed, to pull asunder any lumps of 
seed that may yet have fallen together; 
observing not to brush off the seed, and 
as much as possible not to brush it into 
heaps. When this is done, some light 
eartn, about a quarter of an inch deep, 
should be sifted over the bed.* If the 
weather be hot, the bed must be at times 
covered with mats laid hollow, and 
gently watered. 

In about ten weeks after sowing, the 
plants will appear, if the season has been 
favourable, and they are to be carefully 
defended from the hard frosts by proper 
covering, and from the heat of the sun 
afterwards by a moveable reed-fence. A s 
the Spring advances, if the weather be 
dry, tney must be gently watered, and 
when their green leaves decay, there 
must be a quarter of an inch more earth 
sifted over them, and the like again at 
Michaelmas ; and the bed must be kept 
clear from weeds, and the following 
Spring they will flower. 

The single or poppy anemones will 


flower most part of the Winter and 
Spring* when the seasons are favoura- 
ble, and in a warm situation ; and they 
require little culture, for it will be suffi- 
cient to take up the roots every other 
year, and when they are taken up, they 
should be planted again very early in 
the Autumn, or else they will not flower 
till the Spring. There are some fine 
blue colours among these single ane- 
mones, which, with the scarlet and red?, 
form a beautiful mixture of colours ; and 
as these begin to flower in January or 
Febuary, when the weather is cold, they 
will continue along time in beauty, pro- 
vided that the frost is not too severe. 
The seeds of these are ripe by the mid- 
dle or end of May, and must be gathered 
daily as they ripen, otherwise they will 
soon be blown away by the winds. 

The roots of t rood anemone may be 
taken up w hen the leaves decay, and 
transplanted into . wildernesses, where 
they w ill thrive, and in the Spring have 
a good effect in covering the ground 
with their leaves and flowers. Tne bine 
anemone flowers at the same time with 
the foregoing,’ and intermixed wilh it, 
makes a fine variety. Double flowers 
of both these sorts have been obtained 
from seeds. This, and most of the other 
wild anemones, may be propagated by 
offsets from the root, w nieh they put 
out plentifully, and they will grow in 
most soils and situations. Firgi**** 
anemone and some others, produce plen- 
ty of seeds, and may be readily increased 
also that w r a\\ 

Anethum. 

Class 5. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Umbelliferce . 

The Characters are — Involucre 0; /** 
lals involute , yellow, seeds comp rested 
with three ribs , intervals mice bandied. 

1. Anethum graveolens (common 
Dill). Fruit compressed. — Dill differs 
from Fennel (which it otherwise resem- 
bles very much) in having an anneal 
root, a smaller and lower stem; the 
leaves more glaucous, and of a less 
pleasant smell ; the seeds broader, flat- 
ter, surrounded with a membranous rim, 
and of a less pleasant flavour; the 
umbels of flow'ers yellow, but smaller 
than those of fennel. This plant has & 
peculiar strong smell, but aromatic. 
The bruised herb is anodyne and resol- 
vent. The seeds are aromatic, and con- 
tain an etherial oil; are useful therefore 
in flatulencies; for this purpose they 
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rub the bellies of children with the oil 
prepared by infusion : the essential oil 
is also good in the colic. A distilled 
water, drawn off to the quantity of a 
gallon from a pound of the seeds, was 
ordered in the London Pharmacopoeia; 
and occasionally made the basis of 
carminative draughts and julaps : its 
flavour is more agreeable than that of J 
the seeds in substance. Along with the i 
water arises a considerable quantity of 
essential oil, which is given from one to 
three or four drops, or more, as a car- 
minative; and in nifccoughs. No men- 
tion is made of this in the last edition 
of the London Pharmacopoeia. It 
grows wild among the corn in Spain 
and Portugal; also in Italy on the coast. 
It is annual, and was cultivated in 1597. 

This plant is propagated by sowing 
the seeds, soon after they are ripe in 
Autumn, in a light soil, and where they 
are to remain, allowing them . eight or 
ten inches to grow ; when they appear, 
hoe them in the same manner as is 
practised for onions, carrots, &c., leav- 
ing the plants about eight or ten inches 
asunder every way, observing to keep 
them clear from weeds. When the 
seeds begin to form, cut up those that 
are intended to be put into the pickle 
for cucumbers, leaving those that are 
intended for seed until ripe ; when you 
must cut, and spread them upon a cloth 
to dry, and then beat them out for use. 
If the seeds be suffered to fall upon the 
ground, the plants will rise the next 
Spring without any further care. 

2. Anbthum segetum (Portugal Dill). 
Jacq. vind. t. 132. Cauline leaves 3; 
fruit ovaL — The stem is six or seven 
inches high, round, smooth and even, 
streaked, and glaucous. Branches three 
or four, alternate, spreading, the length 
of the stem. Leaves three, bi gr tri- 
pinnate, smooth and even, filiform, 
linear, flat; leaflets alternately subdi- 
vided ; upper leaf triternate ; leaflets 
very like the others, but undivided. No 
involucre , but only a rudiment. Umbel 
convex, spreading, dispersed. Umbel - 
lules nine, with the central floret abor- 
tive. Corolla flosculous, yellow; petals 
involute, length of the stamens ; styles 
two, conical, permanent. Fruits oval, 
convex, with tnree raised streaks. Annu- 
al Native of Portugal. Introduced 1796. 
Angelica. 

Class 5. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Grd. Umbel life rce . 


The Characters are — Seeds elliptic , 
oblong , curved , with three dorsal wtngs - 
and a narrow flat even border ; calyx 
none ; petals lanceolate , ftattish, undi- 
vided, contracted at each end equal ; 
flower receptacle, thin, wavy, narrow, 
permanent ; flowers all perfect . 

1. Angelica sylvkstris (wild An- 
gelica). Eng. Bob 1128. Leaflets equal, 
ovate , lanceolate, serate . — Our fVild 
Angelica grows to the height of six 
feet, with a smooth stem. Leafstalks 
channelled on the upper surface, widen- 
ing below into a large membranaceous 
sheath inclosing the stem. Leaves 
large and pinnate, as in the Arch-an- 
gelica; pinnas five and three-leaved ; 
pinnules generally ovale, serrate, the 
serratures ending in a sharp, reddish 
point. Peduncles rising from the 
sheaths of the leaf-stalks. Umbel very 
large and close: universal involucre 
commonly none ; but sometimes it has 
one or two very small, slender leaves. 
The umbel has as far as forty, and the 
umbellulc eighty rays. Involucles per- 
manent ; leaflets 5-12, subulate, unequal. 
Petals nearly equal, white more or less 
tinged with purplish red. The fruit 
has four wings, and three ridges on 
each side. 

It is perennial, and is found common 
in moist woods and hedges, and by the 
sides of rivers, flowering in July and 
August. It possesses in a far lower 
j degree the same properties as garden 
Archangelia. The herb however dyes 
a good yeliow\ 

2. Angelica lucida (shining Angel- 
ica). Jac. vind. 3, t. 24. Leaflets equal, 
ovate, cut serrate . — The root is biennial; 
stem from a foot to tw T o feet in height, 
round, hollow ; leaves bipinnate, rising 
from a large striated sheath ; umbel and 
umbellules convex and close ; rays stri- 
ated; petals of a dirty whitish or pale 
yellow colour; seeds brown, of a hot 
aromatic flavour, w ith little smell. It 
flowers in June, and the seeds ripen in 
August. Native of Canada. Introduced 
1640. 

3. Angelica razoui<ii (decurrent- 
leaved Angelica). Gou. 111. 13, t. 6. 
Leaflets lanceolate , serrated, decumbent . 
The root is perennial, thick, deeply 
fixed into rocks ; stem three feet high, 
angular, with only three or four 
branches; the root and lower stem 
leaves triangular, almost a foot long; 
the upper surface of the leaves is 
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green and smooth, the lower ash-co- 
loured and pubescent; umbel very large, 
hemispherical, consisting of about 
eighty unequal rays, from two to three 
inches in length, cinerous-pubescent ; 
corolla* before they unfold bright pur- 
ple, afterwards white. Some of the 
umbels seem to be hermaphrodites, and 
others female. Native of the Apen- 
nines and Piedmontese mountains, flow- 
ering from June to August. Introduced 
181b. 

All the species of this genus like a 
strong loamy soil, and are readily in- 
creased by seeds. As they are tall 
growing plants that take a great deal 
of room, they are seldom cultivated. 

Angelonia. 

Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angios- 
pernia. 

Nat. Ord. Scrophulariee. 

The Characters are — Calyx deeply 5- 
cleft; segments 2, closer than the rest ; 
corolla subbilabiate , distended ; stamens 
4, attached to the tube of the corolla ; 
filaments unequal , shorter than the co- 
rolla ; slightly bowed and furred their 
whole length . 

Angelonia salicari afolia (Salicaria 
leaved Angelonia). Bot. reg. t. 415. 
Branches 4 cornered , upright ; leafy only 
at their upper extremity , closely , and 
shortly furred ; leaves opposite , spread- 
ing , near , sessile , slightly indented at 
the edge, 2 inches long ; germen spheri- 
cal, pubescent ; capsule spherical de- 
pressed, marked outside by 4 furrotos, 
opening at the upper parts into 2 cells ; 
both valves splitting at the top into 2 
parts ; seeds numerous wedge-shaped . — 
A very ornamental annual plant 15 to 
18 inches high, dividing into branches 
immediately above the crown of the 
root. It grows naturally on the arid 
rocks of gneiss in the environs of Car 
raecas. It is known among the inha- 
bitants by the appellation or Angelon , 
and used medicinally for the same pur- 
poses as the flowers of the violet with 
us. Flowers from August to October. 
Introduced 1818. 

Angophora (from angos, a vessel, and 
phoreo to bear ; form of fruit). 

Class 12. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Myrtacew. 

The Characters are — Calyx 5-fid, 
half above ; petals 5; Stamina exserled-, 
stigma simple \ capsule 3-4 celled. 

1. Angophora cordifolm (hispid 
Angophora). Bot. Mag. t. FJGO. The 


stem is covered with stiff hairs of & 
brownish red colour. Leaves opposite, 
cordate-ovate, nearly sessile, veined; 
peduncle long, hispid ; calyx connate i 
10 ribbed ; segments 4-5 linear. Petal i 
45 inserted into the border of the calyx, 
alternating with its segments ; steam 
very many, more than twice the length 
of the petals; style straight; stipu 
truncate. A tree, native of New Sooth 
Wales ; by no means tender, only re- 
quiring to l>e protected from frost Pro- 
pagated by cuttings. Introduced 1 W 

2. Angophora lanceolata (lanceo- 
late-leaved Angophora). Leaves petio- 
late , lanceolate, acuminate , glabrous —U 
varies with alternate and opposite leaves; 
is a shrub 4 to 6 feet in height, flower- 
ing from May to August. Native of 
New Holland. Introduced 1816. 

The soil best suited for this species of 
the genus, is a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. Ripened cuttings take nwt 
in sand, under a hand-glass. They way 
be also raised from seeds, which ire 
frequently produced in this country. 

Angrjecum (a latinized form of the 
Malay appellation angrec which is be 
stowed upon all epiphytous plants). 

Class 20. 1. Gynandria Monandria. 

Nat Ord. Or chide (p. 

The Characters are — Sepals conni- 
ving, gale ale ; lip spurred 3-lobed joint- 
ed with column ; pollen masses 5 ; stig- 
ma concave, transverse . 

1. Angracum maculatum (spotted 
Angrcecum). Bot reg. t. 618. Bulb* 
dark green, slightly glaucous, shrouded 
at first by scales which wither away ; 
leaves fleshy, flat, without nerves, en- 
tire, marked with deeper spots that run 
into one another ; scape the length of 
the leaves, round smooth, pale-green, 
furnished with a few scariose bractes ; 
raceme few-flowered, scattered; fiovers 
small, reversed, irregular ; label depen- 
dant, flat, oblong, spurred, 3.parted, with 
smaller side lobes veined with crimson 
and upright ; the middle one notched st 
the end; disk billamcllatcd, crimson, 
reddish-yellow at the axis and top. 

A native of the Brazils ; varying with 
flowers of a delicate pink and of a pair 
green colour. Introduced 1819. 

2. Angraecum falcatum (falcate 
Angrcecum). Bot. reg. t. 283. Lee*** 
radical, about 5,fafcately distich , 
distant, fhickish, narrowly lor ale, ecu* 1 ' 
note, folded into a deep closish chain* < 
of an opaque green colour ; scope ft* 
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flowered j spur filiform, very large- — in pots the soil should be sandy loam 
This species was first observed bv Thun- mixed with sticks and small pieces of 
berg in Japan, near the port of Naga- potsherds, and be well drained, lntro- 
saki, growing on hills among the bushes, duccd 1823. 

and is probably likewise a native of Anguria (one of the Greek names 
China. Flowers reversed, uprightly for the cucumber. The plant now so 
spiked, but being set at small distances called is also a kind of gourd), 
from each other, owing to their length, Class Monoocia Diandria. Nat. Ord. 
they afford rather the appearance of a Cucurbitacece . 

corymb than a spike, white, but as they The Characters are— Male calyx , 
fade turning to a tawny yellow colour, five-fid; petals 5; female calyx , five- 
about an inch and a half long. The fid; petals 5; fruit inferior, two-ceUed, 
spur is nearly as long as the plant many-seeded, 

itself. A native of the East Indies. 1. Anouria trilobata (three-lobed 
Flowers in March. Introduced 1815. Anguria). Jacq. a. p. t. 234. Leaves 
3. Anorazcum luridum (lurid An- three-lobed, — This plant has a very 
groecum). Stem compressed, sheathing shining appearance. The leaves are 
panicled ; branches quite simple , spread- alternate ; the lobes oblong, acuminate, 
wig; lip 3-lobed; spur inflexea blunt flat, entire, except that they have a few 
emargmated, — A very rare species with toothlets on the edge ; the outer ones 
plaited leaves and conical bulbs covered usually have a blunt appendicle with a 
with the vestiges of former leaves. A terminating toothlet, resembling the 
native of Sierra Leone. Introduced rudiment of a fourth and fifth lobe. 
1822. Tendrils the length of the leaves. Pe- 

This is a pretty genus, remarkable duncles of the male flow r ers solitary 
for the distinct spur to the lip ; it is from the axils, long, and bearing at the 
easily grown among loose moss in a end about tw enty subaggregate, sessile, 
warm damp place, but there should inodorous, beautiful, vermilion-coloured 
always be some bits of rotten wood flowers, opening successively. Native 
mixed among the moss for the tender of Carthagena, S. A. ; flowering there 
roots to adhere to. in June. Introduced 1793. 

Anguloa. 2. Anguria pedata (pedate-leaved 

Class 20. 1. Gynandria Monandria. Anguria). Plum. t. 23. Leaves pedate, 
Nat Ord. Orchidea, serrate, — This is a pemnnial plant, 

The Characters are — Calyx reversed, climbing trees by means of long tendrils 
converging ; petals rather narrower than to the height of twenty feet. The old 
the calyx leaves; lip stalked, pitcher^ stems are woody, leafless and sarmen- 
diaped. 2-lobed, shorter than the calyx ; tose ; the younger ones round, pliant, 
anther a deciduous lid, smooth and leafy. Leaves temate, re- 

Angcloa gran di flora (large flow- pand-serrate, acuminate, shining, peti- 
ered Anguloa). H. et B. pi. esq. 1. 1. oled, alternate; leaflets petioled, the 
27. A very elegant parasitical plant middle one lanceolate, the side ones 
growing on the trunks of old trees ; pedate, a little shorter, and frequently 
near Cuenea S. A. It is very remarka- difform. Peduncles of the male jlowers 
We for the beauty and grandeur of its racemed, longer than the leaves ; of 
flowers, which are of a bright yellow the females one-flowered, round, smooth, 
colour, with purple spots. The leaves axillary, commonly two together. Flow* 
are membranous, of the length of the ers inodorous, with orange-coloured 
stalk, growing immediately from the petals. Fruits an inch in length, the 
bulb, solitary, lanceolate, with several thickness of the middle finger, green 
parallel nerves ; petioles shorter than with longitudinal white streaks and 
the leaves ; spat he lanceolate caducous; shining. Seeds white. Native of St. 
stipules lanceolate, entire, surrounding Domingo. Introduced 1827. 
the stem : capsule membranous, 1 cel- The species of this genus grow freely 
Jed, 3 valved ; containing a great num- on light soil, and are propagated by 
her of very small seeds. Flowers in J uly seeds or roots, 
and August, This species thrives best Anigozanthus. 
hung up in baskets of moss, or fixed in Class 6. 1. Hexandrin Monogynia. 
moss to other plants, or to the stump of Nat Ord, Heemodoracece, Brown, p. 
a tree set up for the purpose ; if planted 299. 
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The Characters are — Flower tubular , 
incurved , with a six-parted irregular 
limb ; stamens inserted into the mouth, 
ascending . 

1. Anigozanthus plavida (russet- 

f reen Anigozanthus). Bot. Mag. t. 

151. Stem and leaves very smooth; 
down of the panicle deciduous ; anthers 
with a little reflexed point . — This sin- 
gular plant is a native of the west coast 
of New Holland, where it was first 
discovered by Mr. Brown. It flowers 
in the Summer: the stems are from 
three to four feet or more in height, of 
a brownish purple colour. The flowers 
have a curious but dingy appearance ; 
they are raised upon very long conspi- 
cuous scapes, last a long while, but 
have no scent. 

It requires protecting in the green- 
house during Winter, and may be in- 
creased by separating the roots, which 
should be potted in loam and peat, and 
requires a good deal of water. Intro- 
duced 1803. 

2. Anigozanthus rupa (reddish Ani- 
gozanthus). Labill. t. 22. Stem per - 
mantly downy ; anthers pointless . — The 
stem is two feet or more in height, 
round, most downy in the upper part; 
somewhat leafy below. Leaves linear, 
acute, narrow, entire, finely striated; 
panicle corymbose, downy ; flowers 
externally covered, like the whole of 
the panicle, with reddish branched and 
tufted hairs; stamens dilated at the 
base. Native of Newfoundland, in dry 
sandy deserts, where it flowers in 
December; requires the same treatment 
as the first. Introduced 1824. 

Anisanthus (derived from the ine- 
quality of the segments of the flower). 

Class 3. 1. Triandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. I ride w. 

. The Characters are — Corolla tubular ; 
segments unequal; capsule inferior; 
seeds flat-winged . 

1. Anisanthus splendens (splendid 
Anisanthus). Swt. b. fl. g. n. s. t. 84. 
Flowers distichous. — It differs from A. 
cunotiia , in the much greater breadth 
of its leaves, in their different form, 
and more nerves ; in the flowers being 
all distichous, instead of secund; the 
nearly equal length of the valves of the 
spathe, which are very unequal in A . 
cunonia ; in the upper segment of the 
flower being channelled on the upper 
side, instead of convex; also in its 
gigantic size. The bulbs of this beau- 


tiful and splendid species require to be 
potted in a mixture of nearly half light 
turfy loam, one fourth of white sand, 
and the rest peat, in which they thrive 
exceedingly well. It may be increased 
by offsets from the bulbs, and by seeds. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Introduced 1825. 

2. Anisanthus cunonia (scarlet Am- 
santhus). Bot. Mag. t. 343. Flowers 
secund . — Amidst that variety of tender 
bulbous plants which the Cape affords, 
there are none whose flowers can lioast 
a richer scarlet than this splendid plant. 
It has a compressed bulbous root, some- 
what like that of Corn Flag, covered 
with a brown skin, and putting forth 
fibres with little bulbs at the end; 
from this arise several narrow' sword- 
shaped leaves , about nine inches long, 
and a quarter of an inch broad in the 
middle, terminating in acute points; 
these have one longitudinal midrib 
which is prominent, and two longitu- 
dinal veins running parallel on each 
side: they are of a sea-green colcKir, 
and appear in Autumn, growing in 
length all the Winter; in Spring the 
stalk arises from betw een the leaves, it 
is round, strong, and jointed; at each 
joint is situated a single leaf, which 
almost embraces the stalk for near 
three inches from the base, then by the 
curvature of the stalk it is separated, 
standing erect: the stalks rise a foot 
and a naif high, and are generally 
curved two opposite ways; the upper 
part of the stalk is terminated by a (oost 
spike of flowers, coming out of large 
spathes, composed of two oblong con- 
cave leaves, terminating in acute points : 
these are at their first appearance im- 
bricated, but as the stalk increases in 
length, they are separated; from be- 
tween these two leaves come out ike 
flowers , each having a slender saffron- 
coloured tube near half an inch long, 
w’hich is then enlarged where the petal 
is divided, and the upper segment is 
extended two inches in length, being 
arched over the stamens and style. 
This is narrow as far as to the extent 
of the w r ings,but above them is enlarged 
and spread open, half an inch in length, 
and is concave, covering the anthers 
and stigmas w hich are extended to that 
length ; the two wings are also narrow 
at their base, but are enlarged upwards 
in the same manner, ending in concave 
obtuse points, which are compressed 
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together, and cover the stamens and 
style. This flower is of a beautiful 
scarlet colour, and makes a fine appear- 
ance about the latter end of April or 
beginning of May, which is the season 
of Us flowering. After the flowers de- 
cay, the germ becomes an oval smooth 
capsule , opening into three cells, which 
are filled with flat bordered seeds. 

I received the seeds of this plant (in 
1756) from the Cape of Good Hope, 
whore it grows naturally; they suc- 
ceeded so well in the Chelsea garden, 
as to produce a great number of plants, 
which flowered well the third season 
after they appeared, and continued to 
produce flowers, and perfect their seeds 
every year after. It is too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England, the 
roots must therefore be planted in pots 
filled with light earth, and may remain 
in the open air till October, when they 
must be removed either into an airy 

C i case, or placed under a hot-bed 
e, where the leaves will keep 
growing all Winter, and in the Spring 
the stalKs arise and flower. During the 
Winter reason, the plants will require 
once a week, when the weather is mild, 
a little water, but it must not be given 
in great quantities, especially in cold 
Weather; in the Spring they should be 
watered oftener ; and when the flowers 
pe past, the pots should be removed 
into the open air to perfect their seeds, 
.which will ripen the latter end of June, 
soon after which the stalks will decay 
to the root, and remain inactive till 
September. When the stalks are de- 
cayed, the roots may be taken out of 
the ground, and kept in a dry room till 
the end of August, when they should 
be planted again. ] 

. This plant is easily propagated by 
offsets, which it sends out in great 
plenty, or by sowing the seeds in pots 
about the middle of August; they 
should be placed in a situation where 
they may eujoy the morning sun, and 
in ary weather should be gently water- 
ed; in September the pots may be 
removed to a warmer situation, and in 
October they must be placed under a 
frame, where they may be protected 
from frost and hard rams, but in mild 
weather enjoy the free air. The plants 
wiU appear in October, and continue 
©owing all the Winter, and in June 
fteir leaves will decay ; then they may 
be taken up, and four or five roots may 
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be planted in each pot, till , they have 
grown another year, when they may 
be each put into a separate pof. These 
seedling plants must be sheltered in 
the same manner as the old roots in 
Winter, and the third year they will 
flower. 

AKI80MELES. 

Class 14. 1. Didynamia Gymosper- 
mia. Nat Ord. Labiatem . 

The Characters are — XJalyx tubular ; 
ten-striated, Jive-cleft; upper lip of 
corolla small, entire, lower trifid, with 
the middle segment two-lobed ; stamens 
inserted, ascending; anthers of the 
short stamens two*celled, with close cells 
of the longer halved or dissimilar ; seeds 
smooth. 

1. Anisomeles malabarica (Mala- 
bar Anisomeles). Bot Mag. t 2071. 
Bractes filiform ; leaves ovate, lanceo- 
late, entire downwards. — The stem is 
shrubby, covered with white wool, 
square ; leaves opposite, soft, whitish ; 
flowers verticillate ; corolla bilabiate; 
upper lip very small, lower lip very 
large, tnfid, middle segment two-lobed, 
pale purple, spotted at the base. A 
native of Malabar and Coromandel, and 
is, as we are informed by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, esteemed a medicine of conside- 
rable virtue by the inhabitants. Flowers 
in July. Introduced 1817* 

2. Anisomeles moschata (musky 
Anisomeles). The leaves elliptical, 
downy and hoary like the stem ; flowers 
few tn each whorl', calyx greyish , with 
conspicuous glands . — A native of the 
tropical part of New Holland, 

o. Anisomeles ovata (broad-leaved 
Anisomeles). Burm. zeyl. t 71, f« 1. 
The leaves ovate, subcordate , crenate ; 
whorl many-flowered; bractes linear; 
calyx hairy; glands inconspicuous . — 
The whole herb has. a velvet like soft- 
ness, owing to its fine, short, 6oft, 
depressed hairs. The seeds are beau- 
tifully polished, elliptical, and of a 
shining black. A native of the East 
Indies: flowering in July ^nd August. 
Introduced 1783. ^ 

The species of this genus grows best 
in a rich light soil, and are readily in- 
creased by cuttings. 

Anisopetalum. 

Class 20. 1. Gynandria Monandria. 
Nat. Ord. Ore hide w. 

The Characters are — Flowers erect ; 
sepals conniving} the two lateral exte- 
rior large , cohering at end ; two inner 
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very small , subulate; lip oblong , with tike other tender annuals, this plant 
two teeth near the base; pollen masses , will flower and ripen its seeds in the 
four without gland or caudiculata. open ground. A native of Mexico. 

Anisopetalum careyanum (Dr. Ca- Introduced 1725. 
rev's Anisopetalum). Hook. ex. fl. t. 3. Anoda acerifolia (Maple-leaved 
149. The leaves lanceolate, keeled, so- Anoda). Bot. Mag. 1541. Lower least* 
Utary on their bulb; spike imbricated, cordate, angular, upper ones hastate, 
radical, very little longer than the bulb . the rest five-lobed, halbert-shaped .— A 
The root is creeping here and there, plant four feet in height : the flowerc 
producing bulbs rather larger than a are small and of a blue colour. It 
pigeon's egg, throwing out from below flowers in the stove from March to the 
some white, simple fibres, and above middle of Summer, and ripens its seeds 
producing a single, linear lanceolate, freely. Is usually treated as a stove 
thick dark green leaf. Scape springing plant, but being annual, or at most 
from the base of tbe bulb, scarcely three biennial, the seeds may be sown in a 
inches long, with three or four brown common hot-bed early in the Spring, 
distantly placed scales, and terminating and the plants planted out in the open 
in a dense oblong spike of flowers, air by the latter end of May, where 
about two inches in length, and which they will, in favourable weather, ripen 
is altogether of a singularly dull and their seeds, by which alone they can be 
lurid brown, or chocolate colour. The propagated. A native of Mexico. In- 
structure of these flowers is highly cu- troduced 1799. 

rious ; each taken separately, having 4. Anoda triloba (three-lobed Abo- 
no inconsiderable resemblance, both in da). Cav. 1. 10, f. 3. The leaves alter - 
colour and form, to the spathe of the note; lower roundish, cordate, bhtnL, 
Pothos violacecp . An inhabitant of five-angled, upper round, hastate, ac+ 
Nepaul ; flowering in October. Intro- minate . — A plant two feet high, flow- 
duced 1823. ering from July to September : flowers 

Anoda (from a priv, and nodus, knot, purple. A native of Mexico. Intio- 
because the pedicels are without the duced 1720. 

articulation, which is remarked in Sida). 5. Anoda parviflora (small-flower* 

Class 16. 7. Monadelphia Polyan- ed Anoda). Cav. t. 431. The loner 
dria). Nat Ord. Malvaceae . leaves cordate , angular, upper om 

Tne Characters are — Calyx naked, halbert-shaped . — A plant six feet hip ; 
five-fid; lobes acuminate, much spreads flowers pale yellow. Native of New 
mg in fruit ; capsule hemisphertcel be- Spain ; flowering in July and August 
math, depressed and stellate above, Introduced 1820. 
many celled, with one-celled , one-seeded 6. Anoda incarnata (flesh-coloured 
divisions . flowered Anoda). The lower leaves 

1. Anoda hast at a (halbert-leaved ovate-oblong, cordate, serrated, upper 
Anoda). * Cav. diss. t. 11, f. 2. Lower ones narrow, trifid . — A perennial, yary- 
leaves cordate, acuminate; upper ones ing from one to three feet in height; 
hastate . — A plant two feet in height; flowers flesh-coloured. Native of Mex- 
native of Mexico and Peru, in moist ico; flowering in July. Introduced 1824. 

{ daces: flowering in June and July. It should be kept in the stove in a 
ntroduced 1799. mixture of loam and peat, and may be 

2. Anoda dilleniana (Dillenius easily increased by seeds or cuttings. 
Anoda). Bot Mag. t. 330. Lower Anodontea (from a priv, odous odon- 
leaves triangular, hastate, crenate ; tos, a tooth ; 6tamens without teeth). 
upper ovate, lanceolate, nearly entire ; Class 15. Tetradynamia Siliculosa. 
peduncles solitary, axillary, length of Nat Ord. Crucifer as, 
leaves . — It grows to the height of three The Characters are — Calyx equal at 

feet or more, producing during the the base ; stamens all toothless; sUielt 
months of July and August a number orbicular; valves flat or convex r» the 
of rose-coloured blossoms in succession, centre , somewhat inflated ; seeds 24 t* 
which are large and showy ; the stig- each cell. 

mata in this flower are curious objects* 1. Anodontea edentula (toothless 
resembling the heads of Fungi in mini- stamened Anodontea). W. et K. bung. 
Mure. Mr. Aiton considers it a stove t. 92. Stem erect ; leaves oblong, vel- 
plant, but if raised early, and treated vety, upper ones linear ; pods seele, 
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smooth * — This species is a native of Glass 3. 1. Triandria Monogynia. 
Bosnia* It is a foot in height, with Nat Ord. I r ideas. 

petals twice as long as the calyx. It The Characters are — Spat ha two- 

grows on calcareous rocks, flowering valved ; flowers hypocra tenform ; stig- 
in J unh and July. Introduced 1819. ma three-two parted ; capsule frosted 

2. Anodontea dasycarpa (thick-pod- over with little worts, 

ded Anodontea). Trev. ber. m. 1816. 1 . Anometheca juncea (cut-leaved 

t. 2 . Stems erect; leaves oblong, caules- Anomethaca). Bot Mag. t. 606. Leaves 
cent ; pods twiqe the length of the style . broad lanceolate, rather wavy, — In this 
A plant three to fix inches high ; flow- species the bulb is ovate, the leaves issue 
ers small, .yellowish. A native of Si- obliquely from the earth, continue hori- 
beria, flowering in July. Introduced zontal while young, and afterwards be- 
1620. come more upright, In number four- 

3. Anodontea iupestris (silverv eight, half the length of the stem. The 

rock Anodontea). Tenor, fl. n. t. 00. stem varies , from three inches to two 
Radical leaves oblong-lanceolate, silvery; feet in height : branches three-four par 
cauline ones few, linear ; pods obovate, tent Flowers four-nine, hypocrateri- 
mucronated with a short style. — This form, upright scentless. Spathes very 
species is six inches high, with large short, of a Brownish livid green. Cap- 
white flowers , which are produced m sule ovate-round, rough with small 
greatprofusion from May to September, thick-setglandular protuberances. Seeds 
A native of the South of Italy, on rocks, like those of Mustard. It flowers in 
Introduced 1824. May, and continues long in bloom. A 

4. Anodontea halimipqua (Hali- native of the Cape. Introduced 1791. 
mus-leaved Anodontea. All. ped. t. 54, Is propagated abundantly both by seeds 
f. 1 . The leaves narrowed at the base , ana offsets ; in a mixture of loam, sand, 
covered with scaly hairs, oblong, blunt ; and decayed leaves, or a little peat 
pods orbicular , smooth, double as long as mould may be mixed with it After it 
the style. — A native of Italy, Piedmont has done flowering the bulb should be 
&c., on rocky mountains exposed to the kept dry, as it is apt to rot or grow at an 
sun ; with suffruticose ascendant stems, improper season. 

Flowering from June to September. Anon a (this is called by the Malays 
Introduced 1820. Manao, and at Rauda Menona, which it 

5. Anodontea spi nos a (thomey Ano- is presumed the Europeans have cor- 
dontea). Barrel, ic. t. 808. The leaves rupted into Anona). 

linear-oblong , silvery; pods orbicular, Nat Ord. Anonaceas. 
smooth, terminated by the small style . — The Characters are — Sepals 3 united 
A little tufted shrub, six inches high, at base, concave , cordate, acute ; Petals 
with white flowerfc that are produced 6 thick the interior thicker or none ; an- 
from June, to August Native of calca- thers subsessile , with a dilated angular 
reous rocks, in the South of France, end; berry pulpy many celled towards 
Arragon, &c. The old branches and the outside. 

peduncles are spiny. Introduced 1683. 1. Anona muricata (rough-fruited 

6 . Anodontea macrocarpa (large Custard Apple or Sour Sop). Jac. obs. 

podded Anodontea). Deles, t. 41. Toe 1 . 1 5. Leaves ovate lanceolate, smooth, 
leaves silvery, oblong, blunt ; pods obo- somewhat shining ; peduncles solitary 
vote-orbicular, pointed with the style, flowered. - A middle-sized tree, rarely 
containingeight ovula . — A native of the above twelve or fourteen, or at most 
South of France, on calcareous rocks, twenty feet high. Trunk upright, with 
It is nine inches, in height, with a stiff, round, smooth branches , and a 
shrubby stem j the branches are some- brownish ash-coloured bark. Leaves 
what spiny. Flowers from June to petioled, alternate, firm, 8 tiflfi 8 h: petioles 
September. . Introduced 1828. short : peduncles axillary, longer than 

The whole of the species of this the petioles. Flowers coriaceous, yel- 
genns are very proper for ornamenting low. 

rock-work or tne front of flower-bor- This species resembles the A. reticu- 
aersj they are all very easily increased lata , but is not so large a tree, nor so 
oy seeds, which ripen in abundance. well furnished with branches; the leaves 
. Anomathbca (from two greek words are broader, have a smooth surface, 
s, gnifying 4 singular capsule). without any furrows, and are of a shi- 
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ning green colour: the fruit is large, of 
an oval shape, irregular and pointed at 
top ; being of a greenish yellow colour, 
and full of small knobs on the outside; 
the pulp is soft, white, and of an acid 
and sweet taste intermixed. 

It is a native of the West lndies, and 
is common in every savannah of Ja- 
maica, flowering in the spring. The 
large succulent fruit is agreeable to new 
comers, and overheated habits ; but it 
is so common, and so much in use among 
the negroes, that it is now hardlv ever 
used among the better sort of people . The 
smell and taste of the fruit, flowers, and 
w hole plant, resemble very much those 
of Black Currants. There is a variety 
of it in Jamaica with inodorous leaves, 
larger flowers of a fulvous colour, and 
spherical mucronate fruits. 

It was cultivated here in 1656, by 
Mr. John Tradescant, iun. 

As the species are all natives of the 
hot parts of America, or the East Indies, 
they are too tender to live in this coun- 
try, unless preserved in warm stoves ; 
the seeds that are brought over, must 
be sown on a good hot-bed, or in pots 
of light earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanner’s bark in Febuary, which 
is the best time ; that the plants may 
get strength before the colds of Autumn. 

They should be kept in the bark-stove, 
and by careful management, they will 
make great progress; but in warm| 
weather they should have plenty of 
fresh air. 

As they advance in their growth, they 
should be cautiously shifted into larger 
pots and constantly remain in the tan- 
bed, and they will thus become vigorous; 
they are preserved for the sake of the 
beauty of their leaves, as few of them 
flower, andnone produce fruit in England. 

The stoves in which they are placed, 
should, during the winter season, be 
kept to the Ananas heat, as it is marked 
on the botanical thermometer. The 
earth should be light and rich, and the 
tan-bed should be frequently turned 
over and refreshed. In summer they 
should have frequent watering, but in 
winter they should be seldom watered, 
not oftener than once a week in open 
weather, and in frost, it will be sufficient 
to water them once in two or three 
weeks. Cuttings will root in 6and, 
under a hand-glass, in moist heat. They 
should be ripe before taken off, and the 
leaves should not be shortened. 


2. Anona purpurea (purplepetaM 
custard apple). Dunal. t. 2* Loom 
nearly sessile , lanceolate ; rather rusty 
beneath ; flowers axillary, almost smile ; 
outer petals heart shaped acute; ran er 
roundish, — A shrub ten to fifteen feet 
in height, the outer petals of a yellow- 
ish brown, the inner ones purple. A 
native of Mexioo. 

3. Anona humboldtii (Humboldt’s 
custard apple). Dunal. t. 3. Learn 
oblong, pointed, smooth, slightly dotted; 
stalks axillary, solitary , short, end* 
flowered; outer petals ovate semeumt 
heart-shaped acute, inner bluntish . — A 
shrub eight to fifteen feet high with 
yellowish flowers dotted with purple 
and red. Found by Humboldt and Bob* 
plant, in the south American province 
of Cumana, where it is called cherdi 
molia. 

4. Anona lauri folia (laurel leaded 
custard apple). Catesb. car. t. 67- Tkt 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, smooth; steih 
solitary single flowered drooping; outer 
petals heart-shaped acute ; tnner round- 
ed. — A native of south America, and 
some parts of the West Indies. It is a 
shrub ten or twelve feet in height, the 
fruit is green, and shaped like an inver- 
ted pair. The outer petals of the flow- 
er are green ; the inner white. Intro- 
duced 1820. 

5. Anona palvstris (shining-leaved 
custard apple). Plunk aim. t. 240. t A 
The leaves ovate oblong, very smooth; 
flowers solitary stalked ; fruits areolatf. 
— Is a small tree, ten to fifteen feet m 
height, with round, scabrous, ash-col- 
oured branches; and smooth, alternate, 
patulous twigs . The Bark is tenacious, 
and may be drawn out into long threads 
for making ropes. Leaves petioled, 
alternate, spreading, beautifully nerad, 
coriaceous, a little recurved. Flowers 
peduncled, yellow, the same sire as in 
A. muricata. The three outer petals 
are veined on the outside, smooth and 
paler on the inside, with blood red spots 
at the base. The nectary consists of 
three petals, shorter by half than the 
three others, white on the outside an* 
of a dark blood red within. The berrv 
or fruit heart shaped, very smooth, with 
a coriaceous, pulpy rind. 

It grows wild in soft marshy place* 
in Jamaica ; and bears a fine sweet- 
scented fruit, of no disagreeable flavour; 
but it is said to be a strong narcotic, and 
is not eaten on that account. It is calk 
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ed alligator apple. The wood of thiB 
tree is so very soft, even after it is dried, 
that it is frequently used by the country 
people instead of corks, to stop up their 
jugs or calabashes ; whence it has now 
universally obtained the name of Cork- 
wood in Jamaica* 

In Brazil it is called Aratiou do brejo 
and Cortissa, where the inhabitants also 
make corks of the branches. They also 
make a kind of wine from the fruit. In- 
troduced 177& 

6. Anona long i folia (long-leaved 
custard apple). Aub. t. 248. The leaves 
oblong, taper pointed, smooth ; flowers 
axillary , stalked ; all the petals acute ; 
fruit ovate, nearly globular, dotted, and 
reticulated , — A shrub fifteen to twenty 
feet high. Flowers large, purplish. 
The fruit pulpy, gelatinous, and eatable. 
A native of Guiana on the borders of 
streams, also in the island of Trinidad. 
Flowers in May. Introduced 1820. 

7. Anona punctata (spotted fruited 
custard apple). Aub. t. 247. The leaves 
ovate-oblong, acute, smooth ; flowers axil- 
lary, solitary, nearly sessile ; all the pe- 
tals acute ; fruit nearly globular slightly 
dotted , — Found by Aublet in the forests 
of Cayenne and Guiana. A tree twenty 
feet high. The flowers are small and 
yeHcrwish, produced in May. Fruit red- 
dish eatable. Introduced 1820. 

8. Anona paludosa (march custard 
apple). Aub. gui. t 246. The leaves 
oblong acute somewhat downy above, 
silky andrufous beneath ; flowers green - 
i*k, on short stalks, — A shrub four to six 
feet in height, found by Aublet, in boggy 
meadows in Guiana, flowering in No- 
vember, ripening itB thickly tubercula- 
tedjrellow fruit in April. Introduced 

Anona squamosa (undulated custard 
apple, or sweet sop). Rhe. mal. 3. b 29. 
The leaves cuneolate, smooth ; fruits ob- 
tusely seated ; outer petals lanceolate, 
**ooth, inner ones minute, — A small 
free, about twelve feet in height, and is 
frequently rather a shrub. The trunk 
is smooth, and the branches spreading 
and round. Leaves alternate, acumi- 
nate* entire, nerved. Petioles short 
Flowers pedunded, usually in pairs, 
ffreen externally, whitish within, foetid. 
Peduncles below the petioles, longer, 
one-flowered. Calyx one-leafed, tnan- 
Kolar. Petals three, excavated within 
at the base, dark purple, smooth. Nec- 
twr y none. Filaments scarcely any. 


Anthers two-valved. Styles short, im- 
bricate. Stigmas oblong, oblique. Berry 
oval : scales adnate, bluish, resembling 
subimbricate teats. Seeds flatted, a little 
black with a white scar on the side, wrap- 
ped in a succulent cottony substance. 
It is a native both of the East and West 
Indies. The fruit is sweet, of a plea- 
sant taste, and fragrant scent, (as big as 
a large apple) which is eaten by the in- 
habitants of tropical countries. It wa6 
cultivated in 1739, by Mr. Miller. 

10. Anona cineria (cinereous custard 
apple). The leaves ellipt ic-oblong, almost 
lanceolate, dotted downy beneath ; outer 
petals somewhat converging ; fruit ovate 
nearly globular, scaly, — Gathered by 
Ledru in the island of St Thomas. 
The young branches, leaves, stalks, and 
flowers are cloathed with a greyish pu- 
bescence. The flowers are stalked two 
or three together. The fruit is fleshy 
and eatable, in shape like a young fruit 
of A, squamosa , A shrub or tree twen- 
ty feet nigh. Introduced 1823. 

11. Anona cherimolIa (cherimoyet 
custard apple). Bot mag. t. 2011. The 
leaves ovate-lanceolate not dotted very 
finely, eilky beneath ; outer petal downy 
outside, — This tree is twenty to twenty 
four feet high ; the stem is shrubby, and 
branches downy. The flower expand 
in the evening, and diffuses a fragrant 
odour, not unlike that of the flowers of 
Magnolia fuscata, fruit when ripe of a 
dark purple colour, the flesh soft and 
sweet. A native of Chili and Peru ; and 
according to Feuillee, is cultivated with 
great care in the latter country, where 
it is esteemed the best fruit of the coun- 
try by the creoles : but the good father 
remarks, that a pear or a plum is worth 
all the Cherimolli in Peru. Introduced 
1739. 

12. Anona reticulata (netted cus- 
tard apple). Rh. t 21- The leaves 
oblong-lanceolate , acute, smooth, some- 
what dotted, fruits ovate, reticulate-are- 
late ; outer petals oblong, somewhat clo- 
sed. — This species is a tree which grows 
to the height of twenty-five feet or more, 
with spreading branches ; the bark is 
smooth and of an ash-colour. The leaves 
are of a light green colour, and have 
several deep transverse ribs, ending in 
acute points. 

They are alternate in two rows. Pe- 
tioles gibbous, short, excavated, smooth, 
Flowers three or four close together, 
peduncled, nodding whitish, the same 
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size as in A. squambsa. Petals three, clasping custard Apple). Dunal t 7 
brown on the outside, yellowish white Leaves oblong , heart-shaped, clatpbq 
within, spotted with dark purple, exca- the stem, acute , smooth ; stalks axillary, 
vated at the base. The Nectary consists solitary , single-flowered . — The fiowm 
of three very minute, oblong, olunt pe- are an inch long or more, with t ht 
tals, at the base of the genuine petals, petals thickened towards the base, each 
The fruit is of a conical form, as large marked on the inside .with a dark par- 
as a tenni 8-ball, of an orange . colour pie hollow, whitish velvety on the oot- 
when ripe, having a soft, sweet, yellow- side. Native of the Mauritius. Intro 
ish pulp, the consistence of a custard, duced 1824. 

whence the name. It is a native both 17* Anona Asiatics (Asiatic custard 
of the East and West Indies; and, ac- Apple). Plum. spec. 43, ic. 143, L 1 
cording to Browne, the fruit is much Leaves lanceolate , smooth, skmne, 
esteemed by many people. (Swartz marked with lines . — This is a mid& 
savs, that it is seldom eaten). It was sized tree, with spreading branches, 
cultivated in 1690, in the royal garden Leaves quite entire, alternate, petiokd; 
at Hampton Court. flower single, on binate peduncle* ; 

13. Anona mucosa (narrow-leaved petals three, oblong-conical, incurred, 
custard Apple). Rumph. amb. t 46. erect ; germs superior, uniting, as they 
Leaves oblong, lanceolate, smooth ; outer ripen, into an oblong-conical /mi 
petals spreading at the extremity ; five inches long, red and smooth oo the 
fruit tessellated with gibbous interstices, outside, filled with a whitish, sweet, 
This tree is very like A. reticulata in eatable pulp, but inferior in flavour to 
habit and character. It is twenty-six the fruit of A. squanosa. Native of the 
feet in height. The flesh of the fruit is East Indies. Cultivated there and in 
very soft, but possessing an unpleasant China. 

taste, whence in French guiana it is These fruits are much esteemed by 
called cachima morveux, or cachiman the natives of the countries where they 
sauvage. Native of South America and grow naturally, are esteemed very cod- 
some parts of the West Indies. Culti- mg and wholesome, and are frequently 
vated in the Moluccas. Introduced 1819. given to sick persons. 

14. Anona glabra (smooth custard 18. Anona seneoalensis (Senegal 
Apple). Catesb. car. 2, L 64. Leaves custard Apple). Deles, t. 86. Tht 
lanceolate, ovate, smooth; peduncles op- leaves broadly ovate , somewhat heart- 
posit e the leaves , twoflowered . — -This shaped, coriaceous , . smooth, glauem 
shrub or small tree grows to the height beneath; footstalks finely downy; flow- 
of about sixteen feet, covered with a erstalks two or three together, taterd 
smooth, greenish bark. The leaves between the leaves . — A shrub six fed 
are shaped like those of the lemon, high, flowering in February and March. 
The fruit is covered with a smooth, The petals are leathery, of a greenish 
yellowish-green skin ; the pulp is of the yellow colour. Fruit when ripe, of a 
consistence of a ripe pear, ana contains yellowish colour, containing a soft ex- 
many conic, brown seeds. This is an cell ent tasted pulp. This fniit.ismucb 
eatable fruit, very sweet, but somewhat esteemed by the natives of Guiana, 
insipid; it is the foo4 of the Guanas, Native of Senegal and Guinea. Inl- 
and many other wild animals. Flowers duced 1823. 

in July and August Introduced 1774. Antennaria (in allusion to the awns 

15. Anona orandiflora (great- of the pappus, which resembles the 
flowered custard Apple). Dunal. t. 6. 1 antennas or some insects). 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate , smooth , coria - Class 19. 2. Syngenesis Superflux 

ceous, shining above; stalks axillary , Nat. Ord. Compositor, 
solitary ; fruit ovate , smooth, somewhat The Characters are — Receptacle sero- 

dotted . — A shrub twelve feet high, biculate; pappus capillary ; involuenm 
Native of the Mauritius and Madagas- imbricated, scarious coloured; antken 
car. The inner petals are an inch long, spurred at base ; florets diweious.— 
being nearly equal to the outer. The I. Antennaria dioica (red-flowered 
calyx and back of the petals finely Antennaria). Eng. Bot. t. 267. 
downy. Fruit of a middling size, ra- perennial; stem simple; corymbs crowd' 
ther rugged. Introduced 1825. ed; radicle leaves spatulale; flowen 

16. Anona amplexicaulis (stem- dioecious ; inner scales of invotuenm 
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longated, obtuse , coloured. — From the corymbs few-flowered, simple or proli- 
:rown of the root arises one simple up- ferous. — This species was originally 
ight flowering stem, three or four observed by Dr. Buchanan near the 
nches high, round and cottony (like town of Narainhelly in Nepal, and 
he runners), clothed with alternate samples collected in the native spot are 
anceolate leaves, and terminated by a preserved in Mr. Lambert’s herbarium, 
simple corvmbus of four or five flowers, It is said to be in the same request for 
>ccmsionally white or reddish ; the lat- the bough-pot among the natives, as 
er particularly are very pretty, and the Everlasting's are with us. Flowers 
tx>th retain their colour wnen dry, being in July. Introduced 1821. 
jf the tribe of Everlastings . Found All the species of this genus are 
m dry mountainous heaths, and in bar- pretty flowering herbaceous plants, 
ren pastures of England, Scotland and venr proper for adorning rock-work, 
Wales ; flowering in June. or for the front of flower-borders : they 

2. Antennaria margaritacea (pear- are all readily increased by dividing at 
ly Antennaria). Eng. Bot t. 2018. the root 

Leaves linear , lanceolate , acuminate , Anthemis. 

alternate ; stem branched upwards ; co- Class 19. 2. Syngenesis Polygamia 
rymbus fastigiate. — The root is peren- Superflua. Nat. Ord. Composites . 
mal, somewhat creeping. Plant two or The Characters are — In x lucrum he - 
three feet high, cottony, especially the mispherical, its scales nearly equal, 
hack of the leaves. Flowers numerous, their margins scarious ; receptacle con - 
corymbose, slighly aromatic, most beau- vex, chaffy; pericarps crowned with a 
tifui before they expand, the pure membranous border or pappus. 
opaque unchangeable whiteness of the 1. Anthemis rigescens (rigid cha- 
calyx being tnen most conspicuous, momile). Leaves bipinnatifid ; seg- 
The disk is of a dull yellow. merits somewhat toothea l, rigid; paleae 

This flower, from its purity and dura- oblong, acuminate. — Native of the Cau- 
bility, an elegant emblem of immor- casus, flowering from J uly to September, 
tality, isplanted in the churchyards of Introduced 1805. 

South Wales, to decorate the graves 2. Anthemis cota (Venetian chamo- 
of the dead; hence it becomes natu- mile). The leaves bipinnatifid ; Mo- 
ralized in such places. It is a common merits linear, subulate, toothed ; paleae 
favourite in cottage gardens throughout round, pungent, dilated at base. — An 
many parts of England ; flowering in annual. Native of ploughed fields in 
August. A native of moist places near Italy and Spain. The dish of the fruct- 
the banks of rivers ; it also abounds in iferous flower, hemispherical, with a 
America. flat calyx the size of a plum. It is the 

3. Antennaria triplinervis (triple largest of the genus ; flowering in July 
nerved Antennaria). Bot Mag. t. 2468. ana August. Introduced 1714. 

Stem erect, simple ; leaves elliptical, 3. Anthenis maritima (sea Chamo- 
muerenate, amplexicaul, five-nerved. — mile). Eng. bot t 2370. The leaves 
Antennaria triplinervis is a rather bipinnatifid dotted beneath ; segments 
handsome herbaceous perennial, ap- lanceolate entire; grains naked ; stem 
proaehing A. margaritacea, and like it herbaceous. — The plant is annual, 
* good everlasting. The flowers are flowering in July. The stems grow 
produced in a terminal componnd lax prostrate, in a circular position, and are 
wrymb, with a small leaf-tike bracte from six to twelve inches long, angular, 
Jt the base of each pedicel. Involucrum leafy, hairy, sometimes purplish ; bran- 
loranng a white ray. Florets yellow, ched and bearing several solitary flow- 
ginute and chiefly female. Flowers in ers, on terminal downy stalks. The 
September and October. Native of disk is flat, and yellow, the sharp chaffy 
“epaul ; and sufficiently hardy to bear scales of the receptacle rises alxive the 
■tor Winter, when not particularly se- unopened florets ; radius many white, 
[▼ere, with little or no protection. In- Seeds crowned with a narrow entire 
frwhiced 1823. border. 

L 4. Antennaria contorta (twisted- The flowers smell like Tansy, the 
waved Antennaria). Bot Reg. t. 605. leaves like mugwort. It is a native of 
Leaves linear, mucronulate , reflexed ; this country, of the sea shore in rocky 
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or stony places, but of rare occurrence, Monte Baldo, Piedmont, &e. latre- 

It grows wild also about Montpellier and duced 1824. 

in Italy. 12. Anthemis nobilis [common «b* 

4. Anthemis alti 881 ma [tall chamo- momile]. Eng. Bot. 980. The Ima 
mile]. The leaves bipinnatifid ; seg- bipinnate ; segments linear, submit!*,* 
ments lanceolate somewhat toothed ; low- little downy ; scales of receptacle mm 
er teeth re fleeced ; palece lanceolate, cus- branous, scarcely longer than the duh- 
pidate . — The stem is many flowered, al- Root perennial. Stems trailing, hairy, 
most overtopping the com, streaked and Leaves bipinnate, pinnas rather dirtan, 
erect Annual ; growing wild in the pinnules sometimes with two or thm 
south of France, Spain and Italy. It clefts, pointed, hairy, grayish. Fkatt* 
was cultivated in 1748 by Mr. Miller. solitary. Calyx hairy, with broad, shin- 

5. Anthemis pubbscens [pubescent ing, membranous edges. Floret* if 

chomomile]. The leaves bipinnate ; the circumference somewhat ettipfciL 
pinnce linear ; stem erect and involucrum either entire, or with two or three teeth; 
downy j inner scales sphacelate at end . some of the centre yellow. Alwsdart 
Perennial ; native of Spain and France, in Cornwall, and m most of the dry 
flowering in July and August. Intro- commons in Surrey : flowering in July 
duced 1803. and August 

6. Anthemis tombntosa [downy The leaves and flowers of comm * 

chamomile]. Snow white ; leaves pin- chamomile have a strong, but not un- 
nate, pinnoe 3^5 fid ; involucrum downy ; grateful smell, with a very bitter, nan* 
stem erect , — Stems a foot high, one- seous taste, especially the flowers 
flowered, leaves tomentose-silky. The which are more bitter and considerably 
two outer divisions of the corolla larger more aromatic than the leaves. Tbr 
than the others. A native of the coasts smell as well as the taste is rather ua- 
of Greece, Italy, and France, Intro- proved by .careful drying, and 
duced 1795. not soon suffer any considerable din> 

7. Anthemis mixta [simple-leaved nution in keeping. The single flower* 

chamomile]. Min. gen, 1 30, L 1. The only should be kept, because the whiu 
leaves sessile, piwnatifid ; segments florets of the ray, which are multiple 
toothed ; stem erect, branched , — The ray in the double flowers, are almost ta>tc- 
of the flowers white, but yellow at the less, mid yet double flowers only ext to 
base. Annual. Grows wild in Italy be found in the shops. An infosioo 1,1 
and France. It was cultivated in 1731 the flowers is often used as astomarfuu 
by Mr. Miller. and as an anti-spasmodic, bat in tag* 

8. Anthemis sexatilis [rock cha- quantities it excites vomiting. The 

momile]. The leaves pinnate ; pinnoe powdered flowers, in large doses, 
linear, entire, sub-pubescent ; floral cured agues, even when the bark W 
leaves simple; branches one-headed , — failed. Both the leaves and flower* 
Native of Hungary. Flowers in July possess very considerable antisepk* 
and August. Introduced 1807. properties, and are therefore o*d in 

9. Anthemis chamomilla [various- antiseptic fomentations and poufck^ 

leaved chamomile]: Radical leaves From their antispasmodic powers they 
bipinnatifid, toothed, cauline, pinncUificl, are frequently found to relieve 
somewhat toothed, — Native ot the South either applied externally, or taken in- 
of Europe. Introduced 1807. temally, In the London PhanfiJu' 

10. Anthemis chia [cut-leaved cha- poeia, an extract of the flowers is ^ 

momile]. The leaves bipinnatifid, stalk- rected : and besides this, they are to k 
ed; segments trifid, oblong, acute; found only in Decoctum pro 
petioles sheathing ; sheaths toothed . — and Decoctum pro Fomento. 
Observed by Tournefort in the Isle of This plant may be increased by platf • 

Chios. It was cultivated in 1731, by ing6lipsa foot asunder in jbeSpring 
Mr. Miller. as it is hardy, it will soop cover the 

11. Anthemis alpina [Alpine cha- ground, and the gardener would do welt 
momile]. The leaves sessile, pinnatifid; to prefer the single-flowered kind, to 
segments linear, subulate, pectinate, en- the reasons above given. 

tire j stem doumy-headed. — Perennial. 13. Anthemis arvensis (corn clw- 
Grows wild in the Tyrolese Alps, momile). Eng. Bot. 1 60*2. The lev** 
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kipinnatifid, their segments linear-lan- 
ceolate , pubescent ; receptacle conical , 
its scales lanceolate ; bractes crowded 
with the entire pappus. — Linmeus thus 
distinguishes this from the Stinking 
Mayweed . u The root is biennial. The 
appearance and stature is the same in 
both, but the stalks are more diffused 
in this; the peduncles longer, with 
only four or five streaks or fine grooves, 
whereas that has about eight; the leaves 
are more hoary, and inodorous; the 
inner scales of the calyx are dilated at 
the tip and membranous, but in A. 
Cotula they are not at all dilated, and 
scarcely membranous; the chaffs in 
this are lanceolate, in that narrow like 
a bristle ; the apex of the seeds in this 
is crowned with a four-cornered rim, 
as in Matricaria Chamomilla, in that 
the seeds have no crown, and terminate 
only in a pore.” 

In plants that have so much resem- 
blance as we find in several of this 
class, we can scarcely be too minute in 
discriminating them, It is a common 
weed in corn, in most parts of Europe ; 
and flowers in June and July. Was 
formerly planted for hedges, to cover 
banks, ana for walks. The variety with 
double flowers is equally hardy, and 
may be increased in the same manner 
by slips planted in the Spring a foot 
asunder, that they may have room to 
spread, and they will soon cover the 
ground. 

14. Anthemis austriaca (Austrian 
chamomile). Receptacle conical , pa - 
lem oblong , mucronate; grains naked ; 
leaves bipinnate , woolly. — The root is 
annual, stem usually single, upright, 
scarcely a foot in height, round, branch- 
ing into a kind of panicle. The plant 
hi a bitter taste. The leaves, but es- 
pecially the flowers, have a powerful 
smell of Matriacia officinalis , with 
something of the chamomile. It flow- 
ers the whole Summer. Native of 
Austria, by way sides and in corn-fields, 
sometimes covering the fallows. In- 
troduced 1759. 

15. Anthemis cotula (stinking cha- 
momile). Eng. Bot. t 1772. Leaves 
bipinnatifid, glabrous , their segments 
tubulate; receptacle conical, its scales 
cetaceous ; pappus 0 . — Stinking Cha- 
*°*il* or Mayweed is an annual plant, 
the whole of which is extremely fetid 
mid acrid, so as to blister the skin of 
those who handle it : the acrid matter 


resides in small glands, which are visir 
blc only with a microscope. 

Mr. Curtis has admirably well distin- 
guished this plant from Matricaria 
Chamomilla , which it resembles by 
the following circumstances. “ The 
whole plant in that puts on a deep 
green colour, and somewhat shining 
appearance; this on the contrary as- 
sumes a much paler hue, and the stalk 
is often coverea with a kind of woolly 
substance; the leaves in Matricaria 
are nearly as fine as those of Fennel, 
which they distantly resemble ; in the 
AtUhemis they are almost twice as 
broad, and their points, which in that 
are simple, in this are often bifid. The 
radial florets of the Anthemis are in 
general much broader, and somewhat 
shorter : the disk in this is not so pro- 
minent, but of a lighter yellow than in 
Matricaria. If the heads of that are 
bruised, they emit a strong smell, some- 
what resembling that of true Chiimo- 
mile, but not so pleasant; but those 
of Anthemis are intolerably disagreea- 
ble; these when handled blister the 
skin, which those of Matricaria do not. 
The seeds of Anthemis are broad, trun- 
cate, wrinkled, and deep brown ; those 
of Matricaria are much smaller, paler, 
and different in shape.” Linnaeus ob- 
serves, that the flowers are also some- 
times proliferous ; the disk being filled 
with smaller flowers, which are com- 
pound themselves, and have abundance 
of aphides among them. He adds, that 
it is a very grateful plant to toads : 
and Loeselius, that it drives away 
fleas, is very disagreeable to bees, and 
is given as a medicine to sheep infected 
with the asthma. 

It has never been much in use as a 
medicine, nor are its effects well known. 
Decoctions of it are said to have been 
used as a bath or fomentation against 
hysteric suffocations, and htemorrhoidal 
pains and swellings. Mr. Hay says, 
that it has been given internally, with 
success, in scrophulous cases. 

It is a common weed by way sides, on 
dunghills, and in corn fields, where it 
sometimes abounds so much as greatly 
to diminish the crop. 

Mr. Curtis very justly observes, 
that farmer^ are not aware of the 
amazing increase from a single plant 
of this and some other weeds, which 
they suffer to exhaust their dunghills, 
in order to be dispersed afterwards 
PP 
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bver their fields. It flowers from May 
to August. 

16. Anthemis fuscata (brown scaled 
chamomile). Receptacle sub-conical; 
palecB oblong , blunt; grains naked; 
leaves bipinnate, linear , filiform, three- 
parted. — Annual. Native of the fields 
of Portugal; flowering in July and 
August. Introduced 1805. 

1/. Anthemis Montana (mountain 
chamomile). Leaves pinnated , downy; 
pinnae linear , trifid, oluntish ; stem as- 
cending ; peduncles long, naked, downy. 
A perennial, native of Italy and the 
Pyrenees ; flowering from June to Sep- 
tember. Introduced 1759. 

18. Anthemis olobosa (globe cha- 
momile). Jac. schce. t. 371. Leaves 
hairy , bipinnatifid ; segments trifid, 
lanceolate, linear; stem nearly erect , 
divided . — A native of the South of 
Europe, flowering in August and Sep- 
tember. Introduced 1570. 

19. Anthemis valentina (purple 
stalked Chamomile). Leaves three 
pinnate ; pinnce linear , subulate downy ; 
stem branched divaricating ; peduncles 
thick. — It grows to the heignt of two 
feet, and when allowed room, throws 
out many side branches, especially in 

f ood land. Stem diffused, purplish. 

y eduncles swelling at the top. Scales 
of the calyx villose ; but the inner ones 
scariose, notched, smooth. Linnaeus 
says that his son has observed the co- 
rollas of the florets in this species to be 
awned at the end. 

: This plant has been continued in most 
of the dispensatories for many ages, 
and is supposed to be the same wmch 
Dioscorides recommends as good for 
the jaundice, and to restore the skin to 
a good colour : but of late years, it has 
been entirely disused in the shops ; and 
whenever Ox-eye has been ordered, 
the greater Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum ) has been used. 
This grows naturally in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Provence. The flowers are 
yellow, but there is a variety with white 
flowers : both are mentioned by Brey- 
nius. There is a third with naked flow- 
ers having no rays, which Linnseus 
places in his genus of Anacyclus : but 
all these will rise from the seeds of the 
same plant, and frequently both radiate 
and naked flowers on the same branch. 
These plants not only vary in their 
flowers ; but the leaves also are diffe- 
rent; some being finely divided, and 


others having broader segments; and 
this from the same seeds. Mr. Miller 
has figured that with yellow flowen, 
whose leaves are not so finely divided 
as those of the white; and which is 
supposed to be the true medical Ox-eye. 
Cultivated in 1621, by Mr. John Good- 
yer. 

20. Anthemis api folia (parsley 
leaved chamomile). Bot. r eg. t 527. 
Leaves smooth pinnatifid ; lobes cu- 
neate , trifid or cut ; heads solitary.— 
A native of China, requires the protec- 
tion of a green-house, where it produces 
a long succession of blossoms. Intro- 
duced 1819. 

21. Anthemis tinctoria (yellow 
chamomile). Eng. bot. 1472. Leaves 
bipinnatifid serrated downy beneath; 
stem erect branched seed corymbose . — 
The stem is striated, slightly hairy, 
much branched, a foot or two in height. 
Long, naked, striated, slightly-hairy pe- 
duncles terminate the stem and branches, 
each bearing one flower. Calyx with 
a green dorsal line, and white shining 
edges. Florets all yellow, those of the 
radius broad, three-toothed ; of the disk 
numerous, short A native of Sweden, 
Germany, &c. in dry open pastures. 
Mr. Rav found it near the river Tees, 
not far from Sogburn, in the bishopric 
of Durham. Linnseus says that the 
flowers are much used in Gotland in 
dyeing yellow. 

The yellow chamomile or Ox-eye may 
be easily increased by sowing the seeds 
upon a bed of common earth in the 
spring; and transplanting them into 
large open borders, near shrubs, where 
they may have room to grow, for they 
require to be three feet distant from 
other plants. Some of the flowers are 
white, some sulphur-coloured, and some 
are of a deeper yellow, and in large 
open spots they form a pretty variety 
from June till November, which is the 
time they continue to flower. The Le- 
vant seeds produce the tallest plants, 
and largest flowers ; but in other par- 
ticulars they are the same as the 
European. 

Anthkricum (a name applied by the 
Greeks to the stem of tne Asphodel, 
and not misapplied to this set of plants, 
which in some sort resemble the As- 
phodel). 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogynk. 
N at Ord. Asphodelet p. 

The Characters are — Sepals sis 
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spreading; filaments bearded ; capsule 
ovate ; seeds angular ; leaves succulent 
Jistular ; flowers yellow. 

1. Anthericum floribundum (thick 
spiked Antherium). Leaves flat, smooth 
linear , lanceolate , acute ; scape simple ; 
raceme many-flowered , cylindrical , com- 
pact . — A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it was found by Mr. Mas- 
son. It flowers in March and April. 
Introduced 1774. 

2. Anthericum filiforme (thread 
leaved Anthericum). Leaves filiform, 
rounded, roughish; filaments smooth ; 
sepals lanceolate . — This species was 
found at the Cape by Thunberg ; flow- 
ers in April. Introduced 1774. 

3. Anthericum triflorum (three 
flowered Anthericum). Jac. ic. t. 410. 
Leaves channelled, sword-shaped ; scape 
simple ; bractes remote three flowered . — 
It flowers in November. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 
1782. 

4. Anthericum flbxifolium (flex- 
uose leaved Anthericum). Jac. ic. t. 
412. Leaves linear, filiform, flexuose, 
reflexed at base , ciliated, the length of 
the branched scape. — In this species the 
leaves are long, and extremely rough. 
Scape two feet high, shaggy at the 
base, thin, branching. The flowers 
appear in May and June, they are white 
ana rather ornamental. A native of 
the Cape. Introduced 1795. 

5. Anthericum vespbrtinum (after- 
noon flowered Anthericum). Bot. Mag. t. 
1040. Leaves linear , ensiform, keeled 
three-cornered shorter than the branched 
scape. — Root-stock bulbicipital; roots 
thick and fleshy ; raceme many flowered ; 
corolla hexapetalously parted, radiately 
patent; germen small and spherical. The 
bloom is without scent, and does not ex- 

and until after mid-day. It is a green- 

ouse plant of easy culture ; a native of 
the Cape. Flowers from May to Sep- 
tember. Introduced 1803. 

0. Anthericum revolutum (curled 
flowered Anthericum). Bot. Mag. t. 
1044. The leaves three cornered rough ; 
scone branched ; flowers revolute . — A 
fleshy root-stock from which descends 
several thick fleshy subfiisiform fibres 
or roots. Stem upright, round, com- 
pressed,* paniculate! y and divaricately 
branched: racemes several, straight, 
many flowered. The germen is green, 
small, hexagonally obovate, perforated 
by three small pore-like apertures, from 


each of which issues a small drop qf 
crystalline liquid. A native of the Cape, 
flowering from September to December. 
Introduced 1731. 

7. Anthericum graminifolium 
(waved leaved Anthericum). Jac. ic. t. 
411. The leaves linear, flat, depressed, 
shorter than the branched scape ; alter- 
nate, sepals wavy. — Flowers in June. A 
native of the Cape. Introduced 1794. 

All the species of this genus are usually 
ropagated by offsets taken during the 
ummer or Autumn. When the leaves 
decay, the roots should be broken up 
and transplanted. If the winter prove 
severe, they should be defended from 
the cold by covering the bed with straw, 
or what is better, old tan from a hot- 
bed. Thus treated, they will be strong 
enough to flower in one year, and in 
Autumn may be taken up, and planted 
in the borders of the flower garden, where 
they will last several years, if the roots 
be well defended from the frost 

Anthistiria (floratia. An Athenian 
festival, observed in honour of Bacchus, 
on the eleventh, twelveth, and thir- 
teenth days of the month Anthesterion). 

Class 23. I. Polygamia Monoecia. 
Nat. Ord. Graminecc. 

The Characters are — Calyx cleft at 
thebase into four equal divisions', Herm. 
calyx 0; corolla two valved ; stamens 
3 ; style 2 ; seeds 1 ; Male calyx 0 ; 
corolla two valved, beardless ; stamens 3. 

1. Anthistiria ciliata (ciliated An- 
thistiria). Lin. sup. 113. The root is 
annual. Culms many, a foot high, 
branched, jointed, smooth, nodding a 
little. Leaves several, alternate, smooth, 
except that they are scabrous about the 
edge, and ciliate towards the sheath; 
which is compressed, striated, keeled, 
and ciliate on the upper edge. Raceme 
terminating, leafy, decompound, nod- 
ding. Partial racemes also leafy, ciliate. 
Peduncles lateral, in pairs, straight, fili- 
form. A native of the East Indies. 

Anthocercis. 

Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. Nat. Ord. Solanece. 

The Characters are — Calyx 
corolla campanulate . regular ; rudiment 
of a fifth filament ; stigma capitate ; 
capsule two celled , two valved, many 
seeded ; the inflexed edges of the valves 
inserted in the placenta. 

1. Anthocercis littorea (yellow 
flowered Anthocercis). Sw. fl. a. t. 17. 
The leaves obovate smooth ; segments of 
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corolla length of tube.— It is a soft wood- 
ed small shrub, deserving of a place in 
every green-honse ; as it makes a grand 
appearance when covered with its ele- 
gant striped yellow flowers. The stem 
is suflruticose, erect, branched, from one 
to two feet high ; branches smooth, fur- 
rowed from one leaf to the next, and 
terminated in a pinicle of flowers. 
Flowers yellow, striped with purple on 
the inside : produced from May to 
August. 

Cuttings strike readily, planted under 
bell-glasses either in sand or mould; 
or if planted under hand glasses, in the 
open air in Spring, they will root rea- 
dily. A native of New Holland. Intro- 
duced 1803. 

2. Anthocersis viscosa (viscous An- 
thocersis). Bot. Mag. t. 2961. The 
leaves alternate, obovate somewhat fleshy 
obtuse even retuse at the extremity , at the 
base attenuated , but not petioled , the 
margin scabrous, though not visibly so 
to the naked eye , the surface both above 
and beneath punctuated with glandular , 
broum dots . — This is by far the largest 
flowering species of the genus. It is 
m low shrub, with peduncles axillary, 
solitary, single flowered, having two 
or three linear or linear-lanceolate, 
green bract ea ? ; these peduncles become 
considerably elongated when bearing 
the fruit. Calyx deeply five-cleft, with li- 
near-lanceolate erecto-patent segments. 
Corolla ample, white, campanulate, the 
limb five-cleft, with spreading, oblong 
segments, externally with minute, glan- 
dular pubescence, the tube wi thin streak- 
ed with green. Stamens four, didyna- 
mons, inserted at the base of the tube. 
Anther roundish, two-lobed, their back 
turned towards the pistil. Stigma capi- 
tate, -two-lobed. It flowers in May. A 
native of New South Wales. Introdu- 
ced 1822. 

3. Anthocercis albicans (white 
flowered Anthocercis). Sw. f. a. t. 16. 
The leaves short , almost sessile , oblong 
or nearly oval , obtuse , densely clothed on 
both sides with a soft grey t omentum, 
composed of stellate fascicles of short 
hairs . — A dwarf branching evergreen 
shrub, desirable on account of the frag- 
rance of its very pretty flowers, which 
are produced in abundance in the Spring. 
The corolla is white, narrowly campa- 
nulate, five cleft ; tube contracted at the 
base, and spreading at the mouth, 
streaked inside with several bluish pur- 


ple stripes, some of which are branch- 
ed. 

It succeeds well in the green-home, 
in a mixture of sandy loam and neat 
Young cutting strike root readily, pW- 
ed in pots in a light sandy soil, and placed 
in a sheltered situation. A native of New 
South Wales, frequent upon pine hills 
in the interior, flowering in March. In- 
troduced 1803. 

Antholyza (a metaphorical name. 
The flower has some resemblance to the 
mouth of an animal, which by the aid 
of a little imagination, may be supposed 
ready to bite). 

Clas 3. 1. Triandria Monogynia. 
Nat Ord. Irideoe. 

The Characters are — Spatka tm 
valved ; flowers tubular with a rinsest 
differently formed limb; stigmas three 
simple ; seeds nearly round. 

1. Antholyza othiopica (flag-leaved 
Antholyza). Bot. Mag. 561. Leetti 
ensiform nerved ; upper segment longest 
stretched forward, the others recurred— 
The bulb is large, compressed, convex, 
covered with a fibrous tunic; tttn 
roundish, upright 3-4 feet high, about 
a third longer than the leaves; spike 
pyramidal oblong ; flowers 10-40 scent- 
less ; corolla tubulous, scarlet ; upper 
lip very large, lanceolate, short ; three, 
alternately very short. Capsule the 
size of a small cherry, bursting when 
the seeds are ripe; seeds deep yellow, 
roundish, pressed nearly into angles 
from mutual juxta position. Flowers in 
May and June. The trivial name (gi*«n 
it by Cornutz of Ethiopian, is not i 
very eligible one for a plant peenbar 
to the Cape and adjacent countries. In- 
troduced 1759. 

2. Antholyza pr-klta (tall Antho- 
lyza). Red. 1. t. 387. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, acuminate; flowers disti- 
chous, bulb depressed reticaluted; broc- 
tes acuminate entire . — This species is 
distinguished at first sight from the 
A. Jfcthiopica (which it otherwise 
greatly resembles) by its greater 
height and by the large size of the leaves 
The bulb also is greater and more de- 
pressed. It makes a grand appearance 
when it flowers in April. A native of 
the Cape. Introduced 1804. , 

3. Antholyza Montana (mountain 
Antholyza). Lod. c. t. 1022. Lease* 
flat, linear . — In this species the flow- 
ers are curiously formed, and fragrant ; 
at a little distance they have much the 
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appearance of an orchideous plant. A 
native of the Cape. Introduced 1824. 

Messrs. Loddiges says “ we raised it 
from Cape seeds, a few years since : it 
flourishes with us in a biorder, close to 
the front wall of the stove, in sandy peat 
soil, and blooms in June.” 

4. Antholtza lucidor (shining An- 
tholyza). Radical leaves with filiform 
Base , broad-awled, furrowed at top ; stem 
simple , leafy, spotted . — The root is bul- 
bous. Leaves at the base of the culm, 
awl-shaped, narrowed at the base, as it 
were into a long petiole. Scape colum- 
nar, a foot and half high, spiked, with 
sessile, alternate flowers. Spathes bi- 
valve, purplish. Flowers oblong, a lit- 
tle bent, purple above, cut into six lan- 
ceolate parts, a little unequal and erect 
Anthers linear. Style the length of the 
stamens and corolla. Stigma trifid. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, flow- 
ering in J une and July. Introduced 1825. 

As these are very ornamental plants, 
much attention has been given to their 
cultivation. They do not always ripen 
their seeds in tins country, and are 
therefore frequently propagated by off- 
sets, which’ their bulbous roots send 
forth in great abundance. Miller says 
“ the seeds should be sown after they 
are ripe, for if they are kept out of the 
ground, until the following spring, they 
often miscarry, or at least remain a 
year in the ground before they grow. 
If the seeds are sown in pots of light 
earth, and plunged into an old bed of 
tan, which has lost its heat, and shaded 
m the middle of the day in hot weather, 
the seeds will come up the following 
Printer; therefore they must be kept 
eovered with glasses to screen them 
from cold, otherwise the young plants 
be destroyed. These may remain 
m the pots two years, if the plants are 
not too close, by which time they will 
nave strength enough to be planted, 
each into a separate small pot filled with 
hght earth. The time for transplanting 
these roots is in July or August, when 
Jheir leaves are decayed. In summer, 
the pots may be placed in the open air. 
but in winter they must be removed, 
jnd placed under a hot-bed frame, for 
are not very tender; but where 
any damp arises, it is very apt to occa- 
a mouldiness upon their leaves, 
the roots shoot up in autumn, and the 
nwers begin to appear in May; the 
ripen in August, and soon after 


their leaves and stalks decay : the roots 
may then be taken up, and kept six 
weeks or two months out of the ground, 
so that they may be easily transported 
from one country to another at that 
time.” 

Anthospermum. 

Class 22. 4. Dioecia Tetrandria. Nat. 
Ord. Rubiaceee. 

The Characters are — Male calyx, 
four-toothed ; corolla with a short tube, 
and four-parted limb . Female ovary, 
inferior; styles 2, reflexed; fruit bi- 
partite. 

1. Anthospermium jethiopicum (Am- 
ber tree). Plunk, aim. t 183, f. 1. 
Leaves polished . — In this species the 
male flowers are borne on one plant, 
and the hermaphrodite flowers on ano- 
ther. The beauty of this shrub is in 
its small evergreen leaves, which grow 
as close as heath; and being bruised 
between the fingers, emit a very fra- 
grant odour. The flowers, which are 
of a greenish-white colour, are pro- 
duced in June and Julv. A native of 
the Cape. Introduced 1692. 

This plant may be easily propagated 
by cuttings during any of the summer 
months : they will take root in a border 
of light eartn, provided they are wa- 
tered and shaded as the season may 
require ; or if these cuttings are planted 
in pots, and plunged into a very mode- 
rate hot-bed, they will take root sooner, 
and there will be a greater certainty 
of their growing. Afterwards they 
should be taken up, with a ball of earth 
to their roots, and planted in pots filled 
with light sandy earth, and exposed to 
the open air until October, when they 
ought to be removed into the conserva- 
tory ; where they should be placed as 
free as possible from being over-hung 
with other plants. During the winter 
season, they must be moderately re- 
freshed with water, and should have as 
much air admitted to them as the 
weather will permit; for if they are 
kept too close, they will be subject to 
grow mouldy, and generally decay soon 
afler ; so that if the house is damp, it 
will be difficult to preserve these plants 
through the Winter. 

They must frequently be renewed by 
cuttings, for the old plants seldom con- 
tinue above three or four years. 

Anthoxanthum. 

Class 2. 3. Diandria Trigynia. Nat 
Ord. Graminece . 
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The Characters are — Glume membra - Mr. Curtis recommends it for iti ear- 

nous y three-flowered ', lateral florets ncu- lines#, its readiness to grow in any soil 
ter, with one paleae bearded ; interme- or situation, and for its agreeable seem, 
diate floret hermaphrodite , much shorter in which it approaches the Sckoena*- 
than the lateral ones ; paleoe obtuse , thus and other odoriferous grasses of 
beardless ; seed free . the East Indies. It retains the odour 

1. Anthoxanthum odoratum (sweet for a lonjj time; and Boccone says, 
scented Spring grass). Eng. Bot. 647. that a distilled water is prepared (toe 
Spike ovate, oblong ; flowers on short it, as the vehicle of some perfumes. 
stalks, longer than the beard, spreading; It might probably be cultivated fo 
outer glumes ciliated . — This is easily considerable advantage, for in good 
distinguished from all our wild grasses ; meadows it grows to a reasonable 
for besides its having only two sta- height, and forms a thick tuft of tender 
mens, in common with others of the succulent leaves at the bottom, though is 
genus, and each spicule containing only point of crop it is not so productive 
one flower ; one valve of the calyx is some other grasses. Cattle of all soru 
small and membranous, the other large, seem to be fond of it. Mr. Curtis sug- 
inclosing the fructification, both point- gests, that probably Poa trivialis or 
ed, and smooth or sometimes having common Meadow, with Festuca claim 
soft white hairs scattered over them ; or meadow Fescue, joined to this gras* 
they are also sprinkled over with mi- would form an excellent mixture fix 
nute yellow dots, similar to those of laying down meadows. 
black currants, whence possibly its 2. Anthoxanthum amarum (bitta 
peculiar scent Spring grass). Panicle spikeshapei 

The usual colour of the spike is a sub-lanceolate ; leaves smooth, glance 
pale yellow, whence its generic name green; nectary adnate to the seed; 
Anthoxanthum. From the sweetness corolla loose. — Culm a foot high, flov- 
both of the flowers and leaves, which ering in July. A native of Morocco, 
it imparts to new-mown hay, it has Introduced 1810. 
derived its specific or trivial name 3. Anthoxanthum ovatum (ovate 
odoratum, or sweet-scented; that made Spring grass). Spike ovate, dense; 
from rye grass or other sown grasses sheaths smooth; leaves ciliated .— A na- 
having no such odour. From the ear- tive of Spain ; culm a foot high. 1 b- 
liness of its flowering, it has acquired troduced 1821. 
its other English name of vernal, or Anthriscus. 

Spring grass. Class 5. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat 

It grows in almost any kind of soil, Ord. Umbelliferoe. 
but it seems to prefer that which is The Characters are — Beak shorter 
moderately dry. In a rich soil it is than the seeds , even ; fruit rough, vitb 
said that the leaves have a great ten- scattered prominent bristles; calp 
dency to curl. It is common in pas- none; petals equal, inversely heart- 
tures, and also in woods, where the shaped ; flower-receptacle, slightly bar' 
spikes are usually slender and loose, dered. 

Towards the middle of May it is in 1. Anthriscus vulgaris (common 
full bloom ; and about the middle of rough Chervil). Eng. Bot. 818. Seed? 
June the seed is ripe, and may easily ovate , hispid; corolla of one shape; 
be separated by rubbing : this grass stem smooth. — This plant is remarkable 
however is not very abundant in seed, for crowing almost exclusively in the 
Mr. Stillingfleet remarks, that from neighbourhood of large towns. The 
its being found on such pastures, as stem is two to three ieet high, round, 
sheep are fond of, and whence excellent very smooth, a little swelling under 
mutton comes, it is most likely to be a each joint. Flowers small, white, ml 
good grass for sheep pastures ; that he uniform, hermaphrodite. The seeds 
has found it on all grounds, from the are very rough. 

most sandy and dry to the most stiff The tanks of hedges, and other much 

and moist, and even in bogs ; that it is frequented dry dusty places, abound 
very plentiful in the best meadows with it in the Spring; nor does the 
about London, as about Hampstead and whole vegetable kingdom afford a mort 
Hendon ; and that it is very easy to exquisite green, nor scarcely a more 
gather. rich and elaborate foliage, than the 
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yam* plants display in the earliest 
montns of the year. Its beauty in that 
state readily distinguishes it from all 
its neighbours. In May the flowers 
are in perfection, and the herb soon 
sows its seeds, and withers away. It 
bears a near resemblance to the com- 
mon Chervil (Chaerophyllum sativum), 
and being gathered as such, and put 
into soups, by the Dutch soldiers who 
were in England in 1745, some of them 
were poisoned by it. 

Anthyllis (from anthos, a flower, 
and icuhs, down, in reference to the 
flowers being usually downy). 

Class 17- 4. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Nat. Ord. Legumtnosce. 

The Characters are — Calyx inflated , 
fc+toothed, inclosing the small rounded 
1*3 seeded legume, 

1. Anthyllis gerardi (Gerard’s 
kidney vetch). Ger. t. 18. Herbaceous ; 
Leaves pinnated, unequal ; peduncles 
lateral, longer than leaf ; heads leafless. 
Native of Provence and Corsica, on 
exposed rocks and in grassy woods; 
flowering from June to August. The 
steins are many, prostrate, smooth, a 
foot or more in length. The leaves 
alternately pinnate, sub-linear; stipules 
the size of the leaves. Annual; flowers 
rose-coloured. Introduced 1806. 

2. Anthyllis onobrychioioes (St. 
foia-like kidney vetch). Leaves pin - 
aate, smooth ; leaflets 7-11 linear . — 
This species resembles the A. Gerardi, 
hut the flowers are yellow. They grow 
in heads 10-12 flowered, which appear 
in June and July. A native of Spain. 
Introduced 1817. 

3. Anthyllis cytisoides (downy- 
leaved kidney vetch). Shrubby; leaves 
ternate, unequal; calyxes woolly, late- 
r*L Is a low shrub, seldom rising 
above two feet high, but sends out 
many slender branches, with hoary 
leaves, which are sometimes single, 
hot generally have three oval leaflets, 
the middle one being longer than the 
other two ; the flowers are yellow, and 
come out from the side of the branches, 
three or four joined together, but 
these are rarely succeeded by seeds in 
England. It is a native of Spain and 
the South of France, on hills and 
among rocks; flowering from April 
to June. Introduced 1731. 

. 4. Anthyllis genistje (Genista- 
like kidney vetch). Leaves simple, 
lanceolate, nearly sessile, glabrous , — 


A shrub, one to two feet in height, 
much branched, branches hoary. The 
flowers are few, and of a yellow colour, 
forming an interrupted spike in the 
axils of the upper leaves. Native of 
Spain, on arid mountains. 

5. Anthyllis hbrmanni* (Her- 
mann’s or lavender-leaved kidney 
vetch). Shrubby; leaves ternate, linear- 
cuneate , somewhat stalked; calyxes 
campanulate ; branches spiny , — This 
shrub grows five or six feet high, the 
branches are garnished with oblong, 
ternate leaves ; the flowers, which are 
yellow, are produced in small clusters 
on the side of the branches; these 
appear in July and August, but are not 
succeeded by seeds in tnis country. 

It is very remarkable that Linnmus 
in his elaborate work, the species Plan- 
tarum, in which he has described all 
the plants known to him at that time, 
should so very rarely have recorded 
the same plant bv two different names ; 
yet it has been the fate of this species 
to have been given, in that work, under 
three different genera, viz. 

As palathus, Cy tissue, and Anthillis, 
and in one of the same author’s earlier 
works, the Hortus Cliffortinus , he had 
before called it a Dorycenium, 

It is a native of the Levant, generally 
kept in the green-house, but supposed 
to be sufficiently hardy to bear our 
ordinary winters, as Miller remarks 
that it was not uncommon in our gar- 
dens, till all the plants were destroyed, 
by the severe frost of 1739 — 40, after 
which he had not seen it. Flowers 
from April to July. 

6. Anthyllis aspalathi (Aspala- 
thus-like kidney vetch). Bot. Cab. 
1169. Shrubby, much branched; bran- 
ches spinescent , glabrous; leaves almost 
sessile, oblong-cuneated, simple, smooth, 
A native of the Island of Candia, and 
the Levant. It is a low prickly shrub, 
having many close twigs, which end in 
branching thorns, from whence the 
flowers, which are of a yellow colour, 
are produced : they appear in Summer 
with us, but do not perfect their seeds 
in this country. 

It requires the green-house protection, 
and may be increased by cuttings. 
The soil should be loam and' peat. In- 
troduced 1754. 

7. Anthyllis erinacea (prickly kid- 
ney vetch). Bot. Mag. t. 676. Shrubby , 
spiny; leaves simple, — The height of 
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this truly elegant little shrub is nine or 
ten inehes ; it is covered with spines. 
We can sympathize with C lust us in 
the sensation ne must have experienced 
on first discovering this little beauty, 
(at that time totally unknown to every 
other botanist) armed at all points 
against his invading gripe, whilst it 
deferred his possession, must have pro- 
longed his pleasure, and added to the 
value of his prize; well might he exult- 
ingly style it “ A plant undoubtedly new 
and full of beauty” Cliisius gave it 
the name of Er inace a, from the vulgar 
appellation of the inhabitants Erigo , 
which signifies a hedge-hog. It is a 
green-house plant, propagated by seeds, 
which it produces very sparingly, even 
in its native country. This may ac- 
count for its still being a rare plant, 
though cultivated by Miller in 1759. 
A native of Spain, flowering from April 
to July. 

8. Anthyllis barba-jovis (Jupiter’s 
beard kidney vetch). Bot. Mag. 1927. 
Shrubby; leaves pinnated, equal, silky; 
bractes as long as globose, many-flowered 
heads . — This beautiful silvery-leaved 
shrub was known in our gardens in the 
time of Parkinson ; but being impatient 
of cold, and at the same time requiring 
a pure air, it is not so commonly met 
with in our green-houses as it deserves. 
It often grows ten or twelve feet high, 
and divides into many lateral branches, 
with winged leaves, composed of an 
equal number of narrow leaflets, which 
are very white and hairy; hence by 
many called silver bush. The flowers 
are produced at the extremities of the 
branches, collected into small heads; 
these are of a pale yellow colour, and 
appear in June; sometimes they are 
succeeded by short woolly pods, con- 
taining two or three kidney-shaped 
seeds, which, except the season proves 
warm, do not ripen in this country. A 
native of the South of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and the East Indies. It 
was cultivated in 1640. Propagated by 
seeds or by cuttings. 

9. Anthyllis heterophylla (va- 
rious-leaved kidney vetch). Shrubby ; 
leaves pinnated; floral temate . — An 
under-snrub, procumbent, round, hoary, 
sub-pubescent The leaves have eignt 
pairs of leaflets, with an odd one, 
lanceolate, silky. Bractes sessile) re- 
mote, lanceolate, rather obtuse. Pe- 
duncles short, terminated with three 


leaflets ; and usually with two flowft*. 
which are sessile, variegated, and mi- 
nute. These are not succeeded by seeds 
in this counfry. Grows naturally in 
Portugal and Spain. It flowers in June 
and July; introduced 1768. 

10. Anth ylli8 sericea (wing learri 
kidney vetch). Desf. t 3. Herbaceom ; 
leaves pinnated equal silky; spike pt- 
dunclea ovate . — A shrub, one foot ic 
height, flowering in July and August. 

A native of Barbary. Introduced 1/& 

11. Anthyllis MONTANA (mountain 

kidney vetch). Bot. cab. t. 578. Her- 
baceous; leaves pinnated equal; bend 
terminal one sided ; flowers oblique.- 
This beautiful little plant the root of 
which is perennial, and the steins part 
ly shrubby, is a native of the southern 
parts of France, Switzerland, and Au* 
tria, in elevated situations. The stem* 
are sometimes six or eight inches in 
length, crooked, or keeping close to the 
ground. The flower-stalks are from two I 
to three inches high. I 

It is tolerably hardy, and mav be kept 
in a small pot m loamy soil, ft flower? 
in May. Introduced 1759. 

12. Anthyllis vulneraria (common 
kidney vetch). Eng. bot. 104. UerU- 
ceous; leaves pinnated unequal; had 
double. — The stems are nearly a foot 
high, not auite erect, leafy, terminaid 
by two heads of thick set yellow flowers. 
One of these heads is lower than the 
other, and flowers earlier. 

Linnieus observes, that in Odand, 
where the soil is a red calcareous day. 
the flowers of Anthyllis Vulneraria are 
red; but that in Gotland, where the 
soil is white, the flowers also are white ; 
ours are yellow. Mr. Miller affirms, 
u that having cultivated them for many 
years, he found that they never altered 
from seeds : that the leaves of the yd* 
low-flowering Kidney Vetch are much 
narrower than those of the red, and have 
generally one or two pair of leaflets more 
in each ; that the heads of the flowers 
are single in this, whereas the red has 
double heads ; and that the root is pe- 
rennial in our wild sort, whereas the 
other seldom lasts longer in garden* 
than two years, although on poor land 
it will sometimes continue three years.” 

It is a native of most parts of Europe, 
and flowers from May to July. 

8 The scarlet-flowering Kioney-Vetch 
is alsa found wild in several parts of 
Europe. Mr. Miller received the seeds 
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from Spain and Portugal ; Mr. Ray says, 
that it is common in Italy ; and we have 
it in Wales, both in Pembrokeshire, 
where it was first found by Edward 
Llwyd, and the isle of Anglesea, where 
Dillenius observed itj also in the Isle 
of Man. 

The Anthyllis Vulneraria is recom- 
mended as an excellent pasturage for 
sheep ; and Mr. Young informs us, that 
it abounds greatly in the best meadows 
of the Pyrenees : at the same time he 
says, that the produce is not large. 
With us the whole plant is dry, and 
looked upon as astringent This, how- 
ever, is owing to its affecting dry calca- 
reous soils : cultivated in a rich soil, it 
would doubtless become more succulent, 
though it would probably never rival 
several other leguminous plants. It has 
been confounded by agricultural wri- 
ters with Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Lotus 
Comiculata), and with Liquorice- Vetch 
(Astragalus glycyphyllos). 

Gesner, it seems, first raised the re- 
port of the vulnerary properties of this 
plant, which perhaps, like other soft 
and downy applications, may on an 
emergency staunch the blood of rustic 
wounds, and give nature and a good 
constitution time to perfect a cure. 

13. Anthyllis tetraphylla (four 
leaved kidney vetch). Bot. Mag. 108. 
Herbaceous ; leaves quatemate-pinnate ; 
flowers lateral. — An annual ; the spon- 
taneous . growth of Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily, flowers in the open border in 
July, and ripens its seeds in September. 

Long since cultivated in our gardens, 
but more as a rare, or curious, than a 
beautiful plant. Its seeds are to be sown 
in April, on a bed of light earth, where j 
they arc to remain ; no other care is 
necessary than thinning them, and keep- 
ing them clear of weeds. Introduced 
1640. 

14. Anthyllis cornicina (horny 
kidney vetch). Cav. ic. t. 39. f. 2. 
Herbaceous ; leaves pinnated, unequal ; 
heads solitary stalked; pods hooked, 
blunt, shorter than the calyx. — The stems 
are herbaceous, round, verydiairy, as is 
also the whole plant, seldom erect but 
almost always prostrate, seven or eight 
inches in length. It is annual, and 
flowers in May and June. When it 
flowers early in the summer, it commonly 
decay* soon after the seeds are ripe j 
whereas those plants which flower later 
in (b« season, and do not perfect seeds, 


will abide another year. A native of 
Spain. Introduced 1759. 

15. Anthyllis lotoides (lotus-like 
kidney vetch). Cav. ic. t. 40. Herba- 
ceous ; cauline leaves ternate ; radical, 
pinnate, unequal, trifid or simple . — This 
is a hairy procumbent plant. Stems 
six inches high, somewhat erect when 
they flower. Flowers frequently nine 
in a head. Bauhin observes, that it has 
crooked pods resembling ravens* claws. 
It is annual, flowering in June and 
July. A native of Spain. Introduced 
1739. 

All the species of Anthyllis are very 
beautiful when in flower. They are 
well adapted for ornamenting rock- 
work. Most of the herbaceous species 
maybe propagated by seeds, sown either 
in the Autumn or Spring in a bed of 
light earth, and transplanted at a proper 
age in the place where they are to re- 
main. The shrubby species are com- 
monly propagated either by seeds or 
cuttings ; if by seeds, they should be 
sown in the Autumn in pots filled with 
light earth ; and placed imder a frame 
in winter, to protect them from frost. 
The following Spring the plants will 
rise ; and when they are strong enough 
to be removed, they should be each 
planted in a small pot filled with light 
earth, and placed in the shade rill they 
have taken new root ; after which, they 
may be' put along with other hardy exo- 
tic plants, in a sheltered situation, till 
October, when they must be removed 
into shelter. Young cuttings require 
to be planted in a pot of sand with a 
bell-glass placed over them, the glasses 
to be taken off and wiped occasionally 
to prevent damp. 

ANT1DB8MA. 

Class 22. 5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat. 
Ord. 

The Characters are — Male calyx 
five-leaved', corolla Oj anthers bifid. 
Female stigmas 5; berry cylindrical, 
one-seeded. 

1. AnTIDESMA ALEX1TERIA (laurel 
leaved Antidesma). Leaves oblong, nar- 
rowed at base, acuminate at end, smooth, 
shining on each side ; rqcemes axillary, 
twin or solitary. — It is a middle sized 
tree, with leaves resembling those of 
the lemon. Flowers are produced in 
May and June in racemes, fruit red, 
and acid like the berbery. A decoction 
of the leaves is reputed to be an antidote 
against the bite of serpents. The bark 
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is used for making ropes. It is common i 
in Malabar, is an evergreen, and con- 
tinues to bear fruit to the age of seventy 
years; the fruit is esteemed for its 
pleasant cooling qualities. A native of 
the East Indies. Introduced 1793. 

2. Antidesma paniculata (panicled 
Antidesma). Leaves roundish, ellipti- 
cal , rounded at each end, retuse , emargi - 
note at point, downy beneath ; raceme 
terminal panicled . — A native of the 
East Indies, flowering in May and June. 
Introduced 1800. 

All the species require a rich loamy 
soil, and ripened cuttings with their 
leaves on, root in sand in a moist heat. 

Antirrhinum. 

Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. Nat. Ord. Scrophlarinep. 

The Characters are — Calyx five 
leaved ; corolla not spurred, gibbous at 
base , the upper lips bifid, reflexed, lower 
trifid, closed by the prominent palate ; 
capsule oblique at base , without valves , 
opening at the end by three pores . 

1. Antirrhinum majus (great snap- 
dragon). Eng. Bot. 129. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, opposite ; flowers racemose ; se- 
pals glandular, hairy, ovate, blunt . — 
The root is biennial and fibrous, produc- 
ing spreading leafy stems. Flowering - 
Stems twelve or eighteen inches high, 
round, solid, smooth below, but pubes- 
cent higher up. Flowers in a spike, 
pointed one way, large and handsome, 
on a very short, hairy peduncle, sup- 

E orfced by a short, concave, acuminate 
racte. Nectary obtuse, scarcely pro- 
minent. Capsule obliquely opening at 
top, unequal at the base, vulgarly com- 
pared in shape to a calf s head. The 
tops of the stalks and calyxes are usually 
viscid. The leaves are deep green, 
smooth and entire, varying much in 
breadth. 

Linnaeus makes two varieties of this 
species : «. with the stem erect, and 
ovate leaves. £. with the stem diffused 
and wand-like, the leaves lanceolate. 

The differences in the colour of the 
flowers are endless. The most known 
are red, yellow, purple, white ; red with 
white or yellow mouths, white and red, 
purple and white ; purple with yellow 
mouths figured by Miller, t. 42. scarlet 
dotted with gold-colour, &c. The flow- 
ers are also sometimes double; and 
there is a variety with variegated leaves, i 
Native of the southern countries of 
Europe, in hedges and on rocks andj 


ruins. With us this magnificent spe- 
cies of Antirrhinum may be found on 
walls, on Dover cliffs, between North- 
fleet and Gravesend, &c. but not origi- 
nally of this country, flowers from the 
middle of May to the end of July. 

In Russia they express an oil from 
the seeds, little inferior to oil of olire>. 

All the varieties of Snap-dragon are 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
in a dry soil, not too rich, either in April 
or May ; and in July the plants mav he 
planted out into large borders, where 
they will flow er the spring following: 
or they may be sown early in the spring, 
for flowering the same autumn, butthen 
they are not so likely to endure the 
winter; and if the autumn prove bad 
they will not perfect their seeds. Any 
of the sorts may be continued, by plant- 
ing cuttings in the summer month*, 
which will easily take root. 

They are all pretty ornaments in the 
garden, and requiring very littlecultune, 
are rendered more acceptable. They 
are hardy plants, and will resist the 
cold of our winters extremely well, 
especially if they are planted on a dry, 
gravelly, or sandy soil; for when they 
are planted on a rich moist soil, they 
w ill grow very luxuriant for a time, bat 
are very subject to rot in Autumn or 
Winter ; and are much more suscepti- 
ble of cold, than when they arc in a 
dry, hungry, rocky soil; these plant? 
will grow amongst stones, or the joint* 
of old walls, where they may be placid 
so as to render some abject part of a 
garden very agreeable, for they will 
continue in flower several months ; and 
if the seeds are permitted to shed, there 
will be a continual supply of young 
plants, without any trouble. 

Wherever these plants are designed 
to grow on w alls, or on a rocky barren 
soil, the seeds should be sow n the be- 
ginning of March, where tliev are de- 
signed to remain ; for if the plants are 
first raised in a better soil, and afterward 
transplanted into those nlaces, they sel- 
dom succeed well. Wnen the plants 
are come up, they will require no other 
culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds; and where they come up 
thick, to pull some of them out, so as to 
give them room to grow. In July they 
will begin to flower, and will contim* 
flowering till the frost prevents them- 
Those plants which grow on walls will 
have strong woody stems, which will 
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continue two to four years or more, and 
are rarely hurt by frost. 

The variety with striped leaves is pro- 
pagated by slips and cuttings, which 
readily take root any time in tne spring 
or summer. 

2. Antirrhinum orontium (lesser 
snap-dragon). Eng. hot 1155. Leaves 
linear lanceolate temate , flowers race- 
most j sepals glandular , hairy lanceo- 
late acute . — This resembles the great 
Snap-dragon in many respects. The 
stem is erect, .hairy, and branching, but 
seldom more than a foot high. Leaves 
very entire. Flowers few, scattered, 
sessile, or on very short peduncles, axil- 
lary. Calyx very wide, the two lower 
leaves straighter, and less than the 
others ; all lengthening after the falling 
of the flower. Corollas bright-purple, 
with a little yellow (sometimes white) : 
spur very snort The capsule opens 
with three holes, the first of which is in 
the upper cell, and has three scales 
standing up below: in the lower cell 
are two scales on one side, and one on 
the other. This capsule is much short- 
er than the calyx, and when it opens 
exhibits the whimsical resemblance of 
the skull of an ape. it is a poisonous 
plant : and is sufficiently distinguished 
from the great Snap-dragon, in being 
smaller and annual, and by having long 
pointed leaves to the calyx. A native 
of England, and most parts of Europe, 
growing in corn-fields, and vineyards, 
especially in a sandy, gravelly, or 
chalky soil. 

The specimen from which our figure 
was taken, was gathered at Battersea in 
July last. A variety is found in Nor- 
folk with a white corolla and violet 
lips, which remains constant in a gar- 
den. 

3. Antirrhinum asarina (heart-lea- 
ved snap-dragon). Bot. Mag. 902. 
Leaves opposite , cordate , unequally ere - 
nate, somewhat lobed, hairy ; stems pro- 
cumbent. — This is a low, trailing, an- 
imal plant ; the branches extend little 
more than a foot each way, and are 
weak, so that unless they are supported, 
they lie upon the ground ; these have 
leaves like those of Ground-ivy, which 
grow by pairs ; at the wings of the 
leaves the flowers come out singly on 
each side the stalk; they are shaped 
like those of Snaiwlragon, but have a 
long tube; are of a worn-out purple 
eokmr at the top, but below of an her- 


baceous colour. These come out in 
June, and the seeds ripen in September. 
It is a native of Italy and the South of 
France ; and was cultivated in 1699, by 
Jacob Bobart at Oxford, and is now 
considered as a rare plant. 

The seeds should be sown soon after 
they are ripe, or permitted to scatter j 
for when they are sown in the spring 
they seldom grow. They should not be 
transplanted, and require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thin them where they grow too close. 
As there is not much beauty in this spe- 
cies, two or three plants will be enough 
in a garden, for the sake of variety. 

4. Antirrhinum molls (soft leaved 
snap-dragon). Leaves , opposite , ovate 
downy ; stems procumbent. — This has the 
stems prostrate, and brittle. Stent-leaves 
opposite, very soft. Peduncles longer 
than the calyx. Corollas villose, white 
with a yellow palate; the upper lip 
streaked with red. A native of Spain. 
Cultivated in 1748, by Mr. Miller. 

Aotus (from a priv. and ota, ears ; in 
allusion to the want of appendages in 
the calyx. In Pulteneee, to whicn it is 
most nearly allied, they are very dis- 
tinct). 

Class 10. 1. Decandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminosa \ 

The Characters are — Calyx five cleft 
two lipped ; stamens deciduous ; ovary 
two seeded ; style filiform ; pod two 
valved ; no appendage to the seed. 

Aotus villosa (villous Aotus). Bot. 
Mag. t. 949. Calyx silky with oppress- 
ed hairs ; pods stalked ; seeds dotted 
rugoke ; leaves rough above . — It is a 
pretty little green-house shrub from one 
to two feet in height ; and when in flow- 
er, makes a very handsome appear- 
ance. It perfects its seeds, and may be 
increased by cuttings, which should be 
put in about the beginning of April. A 
mixture of sandy peat three parts, and 
one fourth of loam, is the best soil to 
grow it in. A native of New Holland, 
and was amongst the first plants which 
were raised from Botany Bay seeds in 
this country in 1790. 

Apargia. 

Class 19. I. Syngenesia JEqualis. 
Nat. Ord. Composites. 

The Characters are — Involucre im- 
bricated with scales at the base ; recep- 
tacle naked, dotted ; pappus feathery , 
sessile , unequal . 

I. Apargia aurantiaca (orange 
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coloured Apargia). Scape one-flowered, 
naked, thickened and hairy upwards ; 
involucrum hispid ; leaves lanceolate-^ob- 
long, somewhat toothed. — A pretty little 
plant six inches in height, with orange 
coloured flowers which are produced m 
May and June. It is a native on the 
lofty mountains of Hungary. Introdu- 
ced 1816. It may be increased by divi- 
ding the roots. 

2. Apargia alpina (alpine Apargia). 
Bob cab. 539. Scape one-flowered, squar- 
rose, thickened and somewhat haxry up- 
wards; involucrum hispid; leaves lanceo- 
late, oblong, , smoothisL—-A pretty little 
herbaceous plant, flowering in May, at 
the height of three or four inches. It is 
quite hardy, and may without difficulty 
be preserved in a small pot, in loamy 
soil, and very well deserves a place in 
all collections of small Alpine plants : 
may be increased by separating the 
root in the Spring. A native of grassy 
pastures, on the Alps of Austria. Intro- 
duced 1816. 

3. Apargia hastjlis (shining leaved 
Apargia). Jac. a. t. 164. Scape one- 
flowered, naked and involucrum smooth ; 
leaves lanceolate, runcinate , toothed, 
smooth . — In this species the leaves are 
often a foot long, tapering at the base 
into purplish, flat winged footstalks. 
The stalks are smooth, very rarely divid- 
ed, twelve or eighteen inches high. 
The flowers are an inch and half wide, 
of a bright yellow colour. They are 
produced in July and August. A na- 
tive of the south of Europe. Introduced 
1796. 

4. Apargia dubia (toothed leaved 

Apargia). Scape one-flowered, nearly 
naked upwards , and involucrum hairy ; 
leaves lanceolate , toothed at base with 
a few forked hairs . — A native of Ger- 
many. The stalks are mostly furnished 
with one small scale, and are turned 
under the flower, whose calyx as well 
as the upper part of the stalk, are beset 
with short forked hairs. It flowers in 
August. , 

5. Apargia incana (hairy Apargia). 
Jac. a. t. 287. Scape one-flowered, 
nearly naked , andcalyxpubescent; leaves 
lanceolate, acute, somewhat toothed ; hairs 
multifid. — The root is long and woody, 
divided at the crown, where it bears 
several tufts of very hoary upright en- 
tire leaves from three to five inches 
long; stalks a foot high. Flowers an 
inch and half broad, light yellow, 


produced in June and July. A name 
on hills and mountains in Germany, 
Switzerland, &c. Introduced 17$k 

6. Apargia taraxaci (dandelion 
leaved Apargia). Eng. bob 1109. 
Scape single flowered, thickened up 
wards ; leaves glabrous, runcinaio-den- 
tato ; involucre very hairy . — The root is 
perennial, abrupt with long lateral am- 
ple fibres. This species is very varia- 
ble in the breadth of its leaves, as well 
as the number, height, and luxuriance 
of its flower stalks. The flowers are an 
inch broad of a full yellow with brown- 
ish terminal teeth. A native of watery 
pastures on the loftiest mountains of 
Lapland, Switzerland, Savoy, Dauphiny, 
Scotland and Wales. 

7. Apargia crispa (curled Apargia). 
Scape naked, one-flowered and invotuen 
hairy ; leaves runcinate , pinnated, 
hairy; segments recurved, toothed ; 
hairs three-forked . — A native of rocks 
in Dauphiny, Switzerland, and Italy, 
flowering in July and A«gust Intro- 
duced 1803. 

8. Apargia hispid a (rough Apargia). 
Eng. bob 554. Scape single-flowered : 
Leaves dentate , scabrous ; flowers hairy 
at their orifice , glandular at the tip.— 
The root is tapering, zigzag, blackish. 
Flow r er drooping while in bud, after- 
wards erect, an inch and a half broad, 
bright yellow. In the foil blown flow- 
ers the hairs from the orifice of each 
floret may be readily perceived. It is 
very common in meadows, pastures, 
and waste grounds, throughout Europe, 
from Sweden to Greece, flowering from 
July to September. In this country k 
is plentiful in pastures, on chalk or 
limestone soils more especially. 

9. Apargia aspera (hairy Apargia). ’ 
Stem leafy, somewhat branched, hairy; 
involucrum smooth; leaves lanceolate, 
runcinate , hairy; hairs forked . — A native 
of rocky woods in Hungary, near the 
baths of Hercules, the flowers are yel- 
low, produced in June and July. Intro- 
duced 1805. 

10. Apargia crocea (deep yellow 
or saffron coloured Apargia). Scape 
one-flowered, scaly, thickened upwards 
and hairy ; involucrum hispid ; leaves 
runcinate, smooth, with a triangular ter- 
minal lobe . — In this species the flowers 
are two inches in diameter, very band- 
some, and readily distinguished from fl" 
the surrounding species of its own tribe 
by its colour, which is that of tincture* 
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: saffron. It grows on the Alpine The branches arise from the top of the 
sight of Judenburg in Upper Tyria, trunk, and spread wide every way. 
here it inhabits dry, open, barren pas- Leaves alternate, nine inches long and 
res, but is elsewhere rarely to be seen, four wide, entire, smooth, ending in a 
lowers in July. Introduced 1823. point, and rounded at the base, set on a 
11. Apargia caucasjca (Caucasian petiole an inch and half in length; on 
pargia). Scape naked, one-flowered, each side of this is a large stipule, 
abrous; invo lucrum hairy; leavestrunci- which soon falls. Flowers m racemes 
Ue , toothed, scabrous, somewhat hairy ; opposite to the leaves, with two bractes 
i irsprostrbte . — A native of grassy pas- at their origin: they are divided into 
res on the Caucasian Alps, flowering alternate branchlets, with a double 
i August and September. The flowers bracte to each, and three flowers at the 
e of a full yellow. It differs from A. top, on long peduncles, surrounded by 
Ispida in tne want of hairs on the four large scales at the base. Corolla 
alks, as well as in the form and posi- yellow. Native of Guiana, in the vast 
>n of the pubescence of the foliage, forests of Sinemari ; bearing flowers in 
itroduced 1820. August, and fruit in October. It is 

All the species are best grown in called Petoumo by the Caribbees. In- 
>ts a 8 they take up less room ; most troduced 1817. 

fthem seed freely, by which they are 3. Apeiba aspera (prickly capsuled 
adily increased. Apeiba). Aub. gui. t 216. Leaves 

Apeiba (a name given by the natives oblong, subcordate, entire, pubescent 
f Brazil to Apeiba Tibourbou). beneath ; capsules muricatecL — This is 

Class 13. 1. Polyandria Monogynia. also a large tree, from thirty to forty 
'at. Ord. Tiliacea. feet in height, and a foot and half or 

The Characters are — Calyx five- more in diameter, with a grayish irre* 
aved; petals 5; capsule echinate, gular thick lilamentose bark proper for 
any- celled. making cordage ; the wood is lignt and 

1. Apeiba tibourbou (hairy Apeiba). white. The boughs are large, ana divide 
nb. g. t. 213. Leaves cordate, lanceo- into branches spreading in every direc- 
ts, serrate, hirsute beneath ; capsules tion. Leaves alternate, smooth, ending 
ristly. — This is a middling sized tree, in a point, rounded at the base, five 
ith a trunk seven or eight feet high, inches long and more, set on a short 
bout a foot in diameter, and an irregu- petiole , on each side of which at its 
ir, chopped, soft, thick bark, fibrous oase is a stipule, which soon falls, 
nd fit for making ropes. The wood is Flowers in racemes opposite to a leaf, 
Kite and light. Branches spreading and at the extremity of the branches ; 
i all directions, and bent down ; twigs there are two bractes at the base of the 
illose. Leaves alternate, green above raceme, and three or four scales at each 
nd wrinkled, having russet hairs un- division of it; at the end are three 
emeath ; they are set on short petioles, scales, from which spring three flowers ; 

7 lowers in racemes opposite to the the peduncles and pedicels are hirsute, 
aves, consisting of alternate twigs Calyx four or five-parted, the segments 
ith three or four peduncled darkyel- yellow above, hirsute and russet-colour- 
w flowers from the top of them. The ed beneath. Corolla yellow, four or five 
aceme and peduncle are covered with pe tailed. Native of Guiana, and the 
asset-coloured hairs. Native of Brazil, island of Cayenne, flowering and bear- 
juiana, the islands of Cayenne, and ing fruit in the month of May. This 
'obago. Apeiba is the Brazilian name, is also called Petoumo by the Caribbees. 
nd it is called Tibourbou by the Introduced 1792. 

'aribbees. Aublet found it in flower 4. Apeiba ljevis (smooth-leaved 
nd fruit from August to October. In- Apeiba). Aub. gui. t. 214. The leaves 
roduced 1756. oblong , obovate , acuminate, entire, 

2. Apeiba petoumo (hoary Apeibal. smooth ; petals obtuse ; capsules sea - 
^ub. gu. t. 215. Leaves oblong, sub- brous. — This is a tree of a middling 
■ordate, serrulate , hoarv beneath ; cap- size, its trunk being from ten to fifteen 
ules bristly. — This is a large tree, being feet in height, and eight or ten inches 
>ften forty feet high, and a foot and half in diameter, with a smooth, thin, green- 
>r more in diameter, with a brown thick ish bark ; the wood is white, tender, and 
damentose bark fit for making cordage; so light that the trunk may easily be 
he wood is light and of a white colour, carried in one hand : 4he branches 
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spring from the top ; both they and the 
twigs are smooth, spreading every way, 
and pendulous. Leave* ovate, acumi- 
nate, green on both sides, on short 
petioles. Stipule* in pairs, short, deci- 
duous. Flower* in racemes opposite 
to a leaf. Corolla greenish. Native of 
Guiana ; flowering in May, and bearing 
fruit in the month of July. The inha- 
bitants call it Ivouyra, and use pieces 
of the wood rounded and pointed to 
procure fire $ whence the Creoles call 
it Box* de Meche. Introduced 1819. 

All the species will thrive well in a 
mixture of loam and peat. The best 
way of bringing them into flower in 
thi6 country, is by cutting a ring round 
the bark of a large branch; by this 
means the growth is stooped. The 
cuttings must be taken on when well 
ripened, and they should be planted in 
sand under a hand-glass in heat The 
glass they are planted under should be 
lifted occasionally, so as to give a little 
air to the cuttings, otherwise they are 
apt to damp off. 

Aphelandra. 

Class 14. 2. Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia. Nat. Ord. Acanthacece. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed, unequal ; corolla tw<F-lippea; anther * 
one-celled ; capsule two-celled , two-valv- 
ed, with a dissepiment crosswise ; seeds 
without hooks, 

1. .Aphelandra cristata (dense- 
spiked Aphelandra). Bot. m. t: 1578. 
The leaves elliptical , oblong , acuminale t 
pointed, smooth on both side * , with \ 
hairy veins beneath ; bracte* ovate , 
entire ; corolla smooth, — Aphelandra 
cristata grows into a handsome tall 
shrub, which, when covered 'with its 
fulgid blossoms, renders it a most beau- 
tiful object The spikes generally come 
out two or four together. The Sowers 
are large, splendid, of a scarlet colour, 
and extremely numerous, forming dense 
spikes. The corolla is full two inches 
in length. A native of Cayenne and 
the Caraccas, flowering in the stove 
throughout August and September. 
Introduced 1733. 

It will thrive well in a rich loamy 
soil, and cuttings strike root freely in a 
moist heat, under a hand-glass. 

Aphyllanthes (a flower without 
leaves). 

Class Ilexandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Asphodelew, 

The Characters are — Spathe gluma- 
ceous, imbricated ; flower six-parted , 


with a spreading limb ; capsule three- 
celled , three-valved, many-seeded, 

Aphyllanthus monspeliensis (hly 
pink). Bot. Mag. 1 1 132. The root is 
creeping; culms naked, simple, sur- 
rounded at the base with sheaths like 
the rush. Glume two-valved, two-flow- 
ered; the proper glume also two-valved; 
were it not for tne corolla, it would be 
a rush. It grows wild about Mont- 
pelier and Nice, in barren pastures and 
rocky places. The bloom, which ii 
produced in June and July, has no 
scent In Provence it is known bv the 
appellation of Bragolou, Introduced 

It thrives well in peat soil, and is 
increased by seeds, or dividing at the 
roots. 

Apiary (a place for keeping bee- 
hives, derived from the Latin Avis, 
a bee, formed like the word • aviary^). 

The proper situation of an Apivy 
engaged the attention of antient bee- 
keepers as much as it does in modem 
times, and, leaving out a few fanciful 
particulars, the directions given by 
Columella and Virgil are as good now 
as when they were first written. 

As to the aspect of the Apiary, Virgil 
says — 

4 A station must be found 
To gusts of wind impervious.* — 

Milton on the contrary alleges that 
11 it is not material in wnat aspect the 
stock stands, provided the sun shines 
on the hive once in the course of the 
day, for that well-peopled hives kept 
dry, will thrive in most situations/' 

Wildman, who paid great attention to 
the subject, says, “ I nave ever found 
it best to place the mouth of the hives 
to the West in Spring, care being taken 
that they enjoy the afternoon sun; the 
morning sun is extremely dangerous 
during the colder months, when its 
glare often tempts these industrious 
insects out to their ruin ; whereas the 
mouth of the hive being then in the 
shade, the bees remain at home, and as 
clouds generally obscure the afternoon 
sun at that season, the bees escape the 
temptation of going out. When food is 
to be obtained, the warmth of the ah 
round the hive continues in the after- 
noon, which strengthens the bees, and 
enables them to pursue their labonrs/* 

Dr. Evans, in his pretty poem, “The 
Bees,” gives very similar directions— 
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'Screen'd from the East, where no delu- 
sive dawn 

drills, while it tempts them o’er the dew- 
damp lawn ; 

lot as on loaded wing the labourers roam, 
Sol’s last bright glories light them to their 
home.” 

At to the mode of Construction — Dr. 
Sevan strongly recommends the Apiary 

0 be roofed in by erecting a bee-house, 
*r converting to that use some building 
lready constructed, as preferable to an 
ipiary out of doors, both for conveni- 
nce and security, as well as ultimate 
rofit. He thus describes his own: — 
The whole building, besides answer- 
ag the purpose of an Apiary, may be 
lade subservient to other uses : my 
wn serves for storing potatoes. The 
•otato-cellar is sunk two thirds of its 
epth in the earth, and the bee-house 
» raised upon it, having a couple of 
teps up to the door. The dimensions 
f both are seven feet six inches by 
ix feet clear within, which afforefc 
*>m for five colonies. 

The piles or stories of bee-boxes are 
laced in the bee-house at somewhat 
jss than two feet apart, so as to make 
ie external entrances to the several 
iles about a yard asunder (see plate 45). 
On the inside of the house, the boxes 
t the upper row stand about table 
eight, those in the lower about six 
iches above the floor. On the outside, 
ie entrances to the upper row are 
bout five feet, to the low er about three 
et from the ground. The entrances 
irough the wall may be cut in stone, 
neks, or wood, and should be cham- 
ped away on the outside, leaving the 
<dl at those parts as thin as practica- 
le, and letting the opening correspond 

1 size with the outlets that are sunk 
* the floor-boards hereafter described, 
he potato-cellar is built with bricks, 
»e bee-house of timber, lathed and 
lastcred within, and thatched on the 
ntside. 

Where the bees enter the boxes, two 
ooden shelves or resting boards are 
xed, two or three inches thick, to pre- 
ent warping; they extend the whole 
*ngth of the building, are about a foot 
iae, and rest on cross pieces nailed 
lst to the uprights with which the 
ec-houae is built; three cross pieces 
^tenfl^also, about fifteen inches into 
le bee-house, where they serve as 
ippojters for the shelves on which 


the bee-boxes are placed. The resting 
boards on the outside are divided, by 
bricks on the edges, into several com- 
partments, (as shewn in plate 45); the 
bricks extend the full width of the 
resting board, and all the compartments 
are slated over. Thus the entrances 
are sheltered, and accommodation is 
afforded for the bees when they are at 
any time driven home by stress of 
w eather in greater numbers than can 
readily pass through the entrances into 
the boxes. 

The building is not only thatched at 
the top, but down the sides and ends, 
as low as the potato-cellar. On that 
side where the bees enter the boxes, the 
thatch of course terminates at the top 
of the compartments, over which it is 
spread out so as to conceal the slate 
coverings. The floor of the bee-house 
is boarded, and the potato cellar is 
ceiled, the space between the ceiling 
and the floor above being filled up with 
dry saw-dust. 

As to the principal objects to be ob- 
tained in the construction and manage- 
ment of an Apiary , they are — to secure 
the prosperity and multiplication of the 
Colonies; to increase the amount of 
their productive labour j and to obtain 
their products with facility, and with 
the least possible detriment to the 
stock. The Apiary should afford to the 
bees the best shelter against moisture, 
and the extremes of heat and of cold, 
and especially against sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature ; it should afford 
them every facility of constructing their 
combs, and of rearing their young ; it 
should allow of every part of the combs 
being occasionally inspected, and being 
capable of removal when requisite; 
and while due attention is paid to eco- 
nomy, it should be made of materials 
that will ensure its durability. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed 
by different Apiarians in the construc- 
tion of hives, which should unite in 
the greatest possible degree all these 
advantages. Although it be in vain to 
hope that every one of these objects 
can at once be perfectly attained, yet 
there is still great room for improve- 
ment on the hives that are at present 
in coiqmon use. 

Some cultivators of bees have been 
chiefly anxious to promote their multi- 
plication, and to prevent the escape of 
the swarms in the natural way, by pro- 
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euring what they have termed artificial 
swarms, which they effected by separa- j 
ting a populous nive into two parts 
previous to its swarming, and allowing 
to each greater room for the extension 
of their works; others have contem- 

S lated only the abundance of the pro- 
ucts whicn they yielded, and the faci- 
lity of extracting them from the hive, 
without showing any particular solici- 
tude as to the preservation of the bees 
themselves. Another class of Apiari- 
ans have had it more particularly in 
view to facilitate the prosecution of 
researches in the natural history and 
economy of bees. 

Various writers have 'described differ- 
ent kinds of hives ; but Mr. Huish is 
the latest and best writer upon this 
subject, and has made it apparent that 
the advantages which eacn writer as- 
serts his own hive to possess, are much 
exaggerated, but that nothing is said 
of their inconveniences. 

It would probably be impossible to 
proportion tne hives in all cases to the 
magnitude of the swarms, or the energy 
with which they labour. 

The honey taken from the oldest 
cells is deteriorated by an admixture 
of pollen, communicating to it a degree 
of bitterness, which it does not easily 
lose. It is also less in quantity, in 
consequence of the diminished capacity 
of the cells in which the coccoons of 
successive bees in their 6tate ofnympha 
have accumulated. The partition of 
hives into different stories obliges the 
bees to live as it were in different fa- 
milies, whilst their own preservation, 
and that of their brood, requires them 
to live in the strictest union. 

When the upper part of the hives are 
flat, the moisture is retained, and this 
dropping down into the middle of the 
hive destroys both the bees and their 
combs. 

Mr. Huish’s hive is very similar in 
form to that used in Greece. It is a 
straw basket in the shape of a flower 
pot, that is of a broader diameter above 
than below. Eight pieces of well sea- 
soned wood, about eight inches broad 
and half an inch thick, are laid parallel 
to one another at equal distances over 
the top of the basket, and fastened to 
an outer projecting band: they are then 
covered with net-work, over which is 
placed a circular board, or, what is 
better, a convex cover of straw extend- 


ing over the whole top of the hive. 
This net-work obliges the bees to fasten 
their combs to the transverse boards 
by means of which each comb can 
easily be lifted up without interfering 
with any other part of the hire, « 
occasioning the loss of a single bee; 
and the whole of the interior of the 
hive is thus open to inspection, an! 
are thus enabled to trace the devafti- 
tions of the moth, or to ascertain the 
presence of any other enemy. 

As to the practice of transport tig 
apiaries to distant places , so as to take 
advantage of the seasons when different 
flowers are in bloom. It has berc 
resorted to in barren countries. 

In the Continent they transport bee* 
by land ; a method well worth unitatiea 
in many parts of this kingdom. 

As many hives as a cart built for that 
purpose will hold, are set two and tw 
the whole length of the cart Or r 
these are placed others, which male 
as it Were, a second story or bed «■ i 
hives. Those which are stored with 
combs should always be turned top>y- 
turvey. Care is taken in this stowa^ 
not to let one hive stop up another, i’ 
being essentially necessary for the bee* 
to have air; and for this reason they 
are wrapped up in a coarse cloth, tie 
threads of whicn being wove verv wide, 
the air has a free passage, and lesser-' 
the heat which these insects raise in 
their hives, especially w T hen they mo* e 
about very tumultuously, as often hap- 
pens in these carts which usually hold 
from thirty to forty hives. 

If the season is very sultry, they 
travel only in the night ; but a proper 
advantage is made of cool days. Tbf' r 
caravans do not go fast The hon* 
must not be permitted to trot; they art 
led slowly and through the smoothed 
roads. 

The first fields they come to serve' 
them as an inn. The hives are taken 
out of the cart, then set upon tin 
ground, and after removing tne cloth 
from over them, the bees go forth in 
search of food. In the evening, as soon 
as they are all returned, the hives an: 
shut up ; and being placed again in the 
cart, tney proceed on their journey 
When arrived at the journey’s end, the 
hives are distributed in the garden, or 
in the fields adjacent to the nooses of 
different peasants, who, for a very small 
reward, undertake to look after tiem. 
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Mr. Bonner, who has had long prac- 
tice in this branch of bee husbandry, 
advises, “when the distance is great, 
and there is a considerable number of 
hives to be transported (perhaps to the 
distance of six, twelve, twenty, or fifty 
miles) into an inland country, carriages 
that move on springs, are by all means 
to be preferred;” and recommends “ the 
utmost care, that no opening be left for 
the bees to get out at, as they would 
be rendered so irritable by the jolting of 
the carriage, that they might, by stin ging 
the horses, endanger the lives of both 
horses and driver : and to prevent such 
risks he particularly recommends water 
carriage, wherever it can be obtained, 
by sea, lakes, canals, or rivers;” and 
adds, that “ he carried twenty hives on 
ship boards five hundred miles;” and 
that he would rather carry bee-hives 
four hundred miles by sea, than one 
hundred by land. 

Floating Apiaries . — M. Maiblet re- 
lates, in nis curious description of 
Egypt, Vol. 2. p. 24, that in spite of the 
ignorance and rusticity which have got 
possession of that country, there yet re- 
main in it several footsteps of the indus- 
try and skill of the antient Egyptians. 
One of their most admirable contri- 
vances is, their sending their bees an- 
nually into distant countries, to procure 
sustenance, and at a time when they 
could not find any at home ; and their 
afterwards bringing them back like 
shepherds who snoiud travel with their 
flocks, and make them feed as they go. 
It was observed by the antient inhabi- 
tants of Lower Egypt, that all plants 
blossomed, and the fruits of the earth 
ripened, about six weeks earlier in 
Upper Egypt than with them. They 
applied this remark to their bees ; and 
the means then made use of by them to 
enable these usefully industrious insects 
to reap advantage from the more for- 
ward state of nature, were exactly 
the same as are now practised, for the 
like purpose, in that country. 

About the end of October, all such 
inhabitants of Lower Egypt as possess 
hive# embark them on the Nile, and 
convey them upon that river quite into 
Upper Egypt, calculating to arrive there 
at me time the inundation is subsiding, 
and, die lands having been sown, the 
dowers begin to bud. The hives being 
come to this part of Egypt, are then 
placed pyramiaically in boats prepared 


for that purpose, after being marked 
and numbered by the several owners. 
Here the bees feed in the fields during 
some days, and, when it is supposed 
that they have got in all the honey and 
wax that can be met with within two or 
three leagues round, their conductors 
convey them in the same boats two or 
three leagues lower down, and remain 
there as long as is necessary to enable 
the laborious insects to collect all the 
riches of the new station. Thus the 
nearer they come to the place of their 
more permanent abode, they find the 
productions of the earth, and the plants 
which afford them food, forward in pro- 
portion. In fine, about the beginning 
of February, after having travelled 
through the whole length of Egypt, 
gathering all the rich produce of the 
delightfin banks of the Nile, they arrive 
at tne spot whence they set out, and 
from whence they are now returned to 
their respective habitations ; for care is 
taken to Keep an exact register of every 
district from whence the hives were 
sent in the beginning of the season ; of 
their number, of the names of the par- 
ticular persons who sent them, and like- 
wise the mark or number of the boats 
in which they were plfuxed. 

Niebuhr saw upon the Nile, between 
Cairo and Damietta, a convoy of four 
thousand hives in their transit from 
Upper Egypt to the Delta. 

Goldsmith describes from his own 
observation, a kind of floating apiary in 
some parts of France and Piedmont, 
where floating bee-houses are very com- 
mon. “They have on board of one 
barge, three score or a hundred bee- 
hives, well defended from the incle- 
mency of an accidental storm ; and with 
these the owners float gently down the 
river, the bees continually choosing 
their flowery pastures along the banks 
of the stream ; and thus one bee-hive 
yields the proprietor a considerable in- 
come. Why a method similar to this 
has never been adopted in England, 
where we have more gentle rivers, and 
more flowery banks than in any other 
part of the world, I know not ; certainly 
it might be turned to advantage, and 
yield the possessor a secure, though 
perhaps a moderate income. 

It appears, from the returns of the 
Custom House, that England pays 
annually to the North of Germany from 
£400,000 to £500,000 sterling for the 
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wax and honey which are imported from 
thence, and which might very easily 
be raised by a more extended and judi- 
cious cultivation of bees at home. 

Greater attention to this useful ap- 
pendage to the cottage would not only 
be productive of commercial advantage, 
but would tend to improve the lower 
orders of the peasantry. It is not gene- 
rally known, indeed, what profitable 
returns may be obtained, at a trifling 
expense of time and labour, by very 
simple processes. 

Mr. Huisb, the author of a valuable 

E ractical treatise on the management of | 
ees, has made a calculation, from which 
he infers, that, even supposing the first 
cost of a swarm to be one guinea, which 
is the price in the places where they 
are sola the dearest, the cottager is al- 
most certain, by proper care and 
management, of clearing, in five years, 
a net produce of nearly £60, and of 
having besides, at the end of that pe- 
riod, ten good stocks of bees in his gar- 
den. 

As to the adjacent s of the Apiary, the 
old recommendations of Virgil are as 
excellent as any in modern works. He 
says— 

. “ Let fresh springs and ponds, 

Verdant with moss, be near; and shallow 
brooks, 

That with swift current through the mea- 
dows run; 

The neighboring banks may tempt them to 
avoid 

The heat ; and trees with hospitable houghs 
Obvious detain them. Whether dull in ponds 
The water stands, or flows in living rills ; 

Into the midst throw willow houghs across, 
And planky stones; where, as on bridges 
raised, 

They may alight ; and to the summer-sun 
Expand their wings ; if chance the eastern 
blast, 

Boist’rons, has sprinkled them returning 
late ; 

Or plung’d them, blown askance, into the 
waves.” 

Heaths, or places abounding in wild 
flowers, are the best sites for an Apiary, 
and, in default of this, pasturage must 
be provided, such as gardens where 
flowers are cultivated, and fields in 
which are sown buck-wheat, clover, or 
saint-foin. 

Under the article Be b directions will 
be given as to the management of an 


Apiary, and various methods detailed 
of procuring honey and wax from the 
hives without destroying the beet 
themselves. 

Apicra. 

Class 6. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Orti Hemerocallidem . 

The Characters are — Perigonium 
petaloidmm erectum regulate cylindn- 
cum, brevissime pedunculatum, laciniie 
6 ; brevibus uniformibus apice rotund* 
tiopatuli e, 

Suffrutices parvi succulenti afriesna 
(e c b s) omnium rigidissimi , foliolii 
tecti ut tit Hawortkia at induratieemis 
acutiombus confer tioribus et fere semper, 
spiraliter tortie , apice ipso aculeatis* 
pungent, (Haworth). 

1. Apicra pentagons (five sided 
Apicra). Bot. Mag. t. 1338. Lseves 
\five , various and spiral, smooth, green, 

absolutely spotted oeneath . — In this spe- 
cies the leaves are thick and the flower 
grow upon tall footstalks. They male 
a very grotesque appearance. Itiss 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. In- 
troduced 1795. Propagated by sucker*, 
planted in sandy loam. * 

2. Apicra imbricata (rough flowered 
Apicra). Bot. Mag. t 1455. Brett 
rounded ; corolla rugose ; leaves multi- 
farious, erect, polished, not spotted,— 
The caudex is from an inch to a foot 
high ; when stripped of the leaves dea- 
der. It is beset with leaves from the 
bottom, these are round and end in sharp 
points. The flowers grow upon tall 
stems which branch out, and produce 
long close spikes. The corolla is whitish, 
about half an inch long, and scentless. 
Blooms about August, which however 
it is not. very free to do. Propagated 
by suckers. Introduced 1731. 

3. Apicra foliolosa (many small- 
leaved Apicra). Bot. Mag* t. 135& 
Leaves multifarious, very short, end 
close together , orbicular , ovate, kortsen- 
tal , polished, bright green, — This specie* 
is tne least leaved of all the Aloe tribe. 
The leaves are at the same time the 
thinnest, the most numerous, and the 
most crowded. Is propagated with 
difficulty, but blooms fredy ; it may be 
kept in the common green-house* where 
it will flower from June to August. In- 
creased by cuttings. Native of the 
Cape. Introduced 1795. 

All the species of Apicra are inhabi- 
tants of the green-hoase ; they vetyn re 
but little water; sandy loam, mixed 
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with a little lime rubbish $m its them 
best and they flower more abundantly 
by being exposed to the open air in 
summer. They are increased by suck- 
ers; or leaves, stripped off the plants 
and laid on a pot of mould, or planted 
shallow in it, will produce young plants. 

Apios (from apion, a pear ; in refer- 
ence to the form of the tubers of the 
roots).- 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosts. 

The Characters are — Calyx campanu- 
late, five -toothed, the tooth wider the keel 
elongated and acute ; keel falcate linear ; 
itamens diadelphous ; stigma emargi- 
nate; legume many seeded ; seeds inter- 
cepted by dissepiments . 

Apios tuberosa (tuberous rooted 
Apios). Bot. Mag. t 1198. Root 
tuberous ; leaves pinnated ; leaflets five- 
seven ovate, lanceolate , narrowed towards 
the end ; spike donee, shorter than 
Isms. — An elegant climbing shrub 
with tuberous roots from which come 
out in the spring slender twining stalks, 
which rise to the height of eight or ten 
feet The tubers of the roots are edible 
and farinaceous ; they are numerous and 
sometimes grow to a large size. The 
flowers are brown and slightly sweet 
scented ; but do not produce seeds in 
Snriand. Cultivated here in 1640. 
Park! nson calls it Virginia Earth-] 
*uts. The branches require to be sup- 
ported by stakes like peas. It grows 
freely in common garden soil, and is 
easily increased by the tubers of the 
roots. 

Apium. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Umbe lifer is . 

The Characters are — Fruit roundish, 
ovate, with six acute dorsal ribs ; inter- 
stices flattish ; petals roundish , with an 
inflexed point, very nearly equal ; styles 
greatly swelled at the base ; flowers re- 
ceptacle, thin, orbicular, waxy. 

Apium graveolbns (Small age or 
Wild Celery). Eng. bot., 1210. Leaf- 
lets of the stem leaves wedge-shaped ; 
stem furrowed. The whole plant is 
smooth, of a pale green; the root is 
biennial and tap-shaped ; stems widely 
spreading, long-furrowed, leafy; umbels 
terminal ; flowers small, uniform, of a 
pale greenish white. It grows in 
flitches and marshes, flowering from 
to September. 

The fresn roots, especially in their 


native watery places, are fetid, acrid* 
and supposed to be noxious. By drying, 
they lose the greatest part of their ill 
flavour, and become sweetish. In this 
state they have been employed in apo- 
zems, as aperients and diuretics. The 
seeds have been sometimes used as 
carminatives and aperients. They 
have amoderately strong gratefiil smell, 
and a warm bitterish taste. 

Mr. Miller affirpis that he cultivated 
Smallage forty years, to try if by art it 
could be brought to the same goodness 
as Celery ; but all that he could do was 
to bring it to a larger size, and by 
earthing to give * it a whiteness : it 
would not grow tall, nor rise with a 
straight stem, but sent out many suck- 
ers near the root, and, after it was 
blanched, retained its, strong, rank taste. 
(In more southern climates, however, 
this change hafc been effected with suc- 
sess ; and Ray affirms that Celery left 
to itself, will return after some time to 
Smallage.) 

Smallage being a common weed .by 
the side of ditches and brooks of water, 
in many parts of England, is seldom 
cultivated in gardens ; but if any person 
is willing to propagate it, the seeds 
should be sown soon after they are ripe, 
on a moist spot of ground , and when 
the plants come up, they may either be 
transplanted in a moist soil, or hoed 
out, and left six or seven inches asun- 
der, where they may remain for good. 

Apium dulce (Common garden 
Celery). See Celery. 

Apocynum. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Apocinea. 

The Characters are — Corolla cash- 
panulate, filaments five ; alternate with 
the stamens ; style 0. Stigmas broad; 
follicles long , linear . 

1. ApOOYNUM ANDROS iE Ml FOLIUM, 
(Tutsan leaved Dog’s~bane). Bot. Mag. 
280. Stem upright, herbaceous ; leaves 
ovate smooth , on each side ; cymes ter- 
minal smooth . — It is a hardy perennial 
plant, growing to the height of two or 
three feet* and flowering from the be- 
ginning of July to September; leaves 
opposite. These and the stems 
abound with a milky juice, which flows 
out when they are broken. 

In addition to the.powepful recommen- 
dations of beauty and fragranoe, <&e 
Tutsan-leaved dog’s-bane interests us 
on account of the curious structure of 
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its flowers, and their singular property 
of catching flies. 

The flowers of this Apocynum have 
a sweet honey-like fragrance, which 
perfume the air to a considerable dis- 
tance, and no doubt operates powerfully 
in attracting insects. When a plant of 
this sort is fully blown, one may always 
find flies caught in its blossom®, usu- 
ally by the trunk, very rarely by the 
leg ; sometimes four, or even five, which 
is the greatest possible number, are 
found in one flower, some dead, others 
endeavouring to disentangle themselves, 
in which they are now and then so for- 
tunate as to succeed ; these flies are of 
different species — the Musca pipiens , 
a slender variegated fly, with thick 
thighs, is a very common victim ; the 
musca domestica , or house-fly, we 
have never observed among the cap- 
tives. 

In the incomparable poem of Dr. 
Darwin, intitled the Botanic Garden , 
we have the following account : “In the 
A. androscemifolium , the anthers con- 
verge over the nectaries, which consist 
of five glandular oval corpuscles, sur- 
rounding the germ, and at the same 
time admits air to the nectaries at the 
interstices between each anther; but 
when a fly inserts its proboscis between 
these anthers to plunder the honey, they 
converge closer, and with such violence 
as to detain the fly.” And thus this heed- 
less insect, as Thomson calls it, termi- 
nates its existence in captivity most 
miserable. 

The French inhabitants of Canada 
say, that it is noxious to some persons, 
but harmless to others. Kalm relates, 
that he saw a soldier, whose hands 
were blistered all over, merely from 
plucking it; whereas he frequently 
rubbed his own hands w ith the juice, 
without feeling any inconvenience. 

It is a native of Virginia, as well as 
Canada ; and flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. It was cultivated in 1731, by 
Mr. Miller; but was in the Chelsea 
garden much earlier, for Mr. Ray men- 
tions its being there in 1668, under the 
name of Apocynum flore Lilii convdl- 
lium purpurascente. 

2. Apocynum cannabium (Hemp- 
like Dog , s-bane).Moris. t. 3. f.14. Stem 
upright , herbaceous; leaves oblong , to - 
mentose beneath ; cymes lateral, longer 
than the leaves . — Tne roots are peren- 
nial, creeping, whereby it increases 


greatly in light dry soils, and warn 
situations, as even to become trouble- 
some. Stems brown, about two feet 
high. Leaves smooth, in pairs, abound- 
ing writh a milky juice, like die former. 
Towards the upper part of the stem, 
the flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves in small bunches ; they are 
of an herbaceous white colour, and, 
being small, make no great appearance; 
it is therefore seldom admitted into gar- 
dens, except for the sake of variety. 
It flowers with the foregoing, and is a 
native of the same countries. 

The Indians of North America pre- 
are the stalks of this species, as we 
o hemp, and make twine, bags, fishing- 
nets ana lines, and linen for their own 
wear. 

It was cultivated here in 1699, by the 
Duchess of Beaufort. 

3. Apocynum hypbrici folium (hype* 
ricum-leaved Apocynum). Jac. v. t. 66. 
Stem erect , herbaceous ; leaves oblone, 
cordate smooth ; cymes shorter than th 
leaves . — The root is perennial, creep- 
ing; stems annual, round, a foot and 
a half in height, filled with a white 
pith ; leaves opposite, sharpish, quite 
entire, subsessile ; the upper ones on 
the extreme twigs petioled, not revo- 
lute ; peduncles umbelled, terminating; 
flowers small, inodorous; leaflets of tks 
calyx oblong, concave, erect, green; 
corolla white, longer than the calyx 
Betw een the filaments a roundish, green 
gland. The whole plant is smooth, 
and abounds in milk. It is a native of 
North America ; was cultivated in 1756, 
by Mr. Miller ; and flowers in June 
and July. 

4. Apocynum venetum (Venetian 
Apocynum). Lobel. t. 217« 
erect, herbaceous ; leaves elliptical, lan- 
ceolate macronate at the edge, rougK 
with little teeth.— The root is peren- 
nial, creeping ; stems about two feet 
high ; leaves opposite; the flowers grow 
erect, at the top of the stems, in smsll 
umbels, and are much larger than the 
former sort6. It varies with purple, 
and with white flowers, and they show 
themselves in July and August It i* 
a native of the islands in tne Adriatic 
Sea, near Venice ; but is supposed to 
have been originally brought from some 
other country. It’ was cultivated in 
1690, in the royal garden at Hampton* 
court. 

The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sorts are pro- 
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abated by parting the roots in March, 
>3ore they put out new stems. They 
ire hardy enough to thrive in the open 
ground, out the soil should be light and 
Iry, otherwise the roots are apt to rot in 
s inter. They flower in July, and their j 
terns decay to the root in Autumn, sel- 
lom ripening their seeds. 

The 4th will live in the open air, po- 
dded it be planted in a warm situation, 
ind dry sou ; for although the soil in 
vhich it grows wild in Venice be moist, 
ret in this country the roots will rot in 
winter, when they are in a wet ground. 
The spring before the stems shoot out 
s the best time to remove it 
Aponogbton. 

Class 6. 3. Hexandria Trigynia. 
Nat Ord. Fluviales . 

The Characters are — An amentum 
composed of scales. Calyx 0; Carolla 
0; Capsules four -five seeded ; stamens 
varying from six to twelve. 

I. Aponogeton monastochyon (sim- 
ple-spiked Aponogeton). Bot. Rep. 
406. Leaves ovcu ; spike one f cylin- 
drical. — In this species, which is a 
water plant, the root is bulbous ; the 
leaves very long, quite entire, swim- 
ming like Potamegeton natans. It 
could no more thrive with its roots and 
natant leaves out of that element, than 
an aloe or stapelia could prosper in it. 
It is cultivated in our hot-houses in 
troughs or cisterns of rich earth and 
clear water, in which consociated with 
the majestic Nymphe®, the stately i 
Thalia, and the more humble, but not 
less interesting Menyanthes indica, it 
produces a most fragrant and desirable 
appearance ; that perhaps is indebted 
for some of its charms, to the fine con- 
trast formed by the terrestrial exotics 
which surrounds it. 

In a collection of tropical plants, 
where a few cisterns of aquatics are 
judiciously interspersed, the oppressive 
heat of the stove in which they grow, is, 
as itis here, delusively alleviated, 41 in the 
mind’s eye, by the simple, yet cooling 
sight of the little pools of water in whicn 
they float. Few are the number of ob- 
servers who contemplate them without 
imbibing pleasure. This unquestiona- 
bly arises from the strong but agreea- 
ble contrast that is exhibited to the eye, 
by the junction of the production of the 
waters with those of the earth. They 
are vegetables of widely different or- 
ders,— .productions of very different 


natures, — and inhabitants of elements 
diametrically opposite.” 

2. Aponooeton distachyon (broad- 
leaved Aponogeton). Bot. Mag. 1298. 
Spike bifid ; leaves linear , oblong ; float- 
ing ; Bractes entire. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and found near 
Cape Town in most of the brooks ; is 
very sweet scented, and flowers from 
April to November. As an aquatic, it 
is very desirable for those wh6 cultivate 
these plants, the fragrance of the flow- 
ers being nearly equal to our white 
water lily ; and this, added to the con- 
trasted antherea upon the pure white 
floral leaves, which indeed have the 
appearance of blossoms, give the whole 
an indescribable trait of beauty peculiar 
to itself. 

3. Aponogeton angustifouum (nar- 
row-leaved Aponogeton). Bot. Mag. t. 
1298. Spike bifid; leaves linear ; lan- 
ceolate erect; bractes bipartite . — The 
leaves are narrower than in dista- 
chyon, and tapered at each end. Flow- 
ers fine white, red at their base, 
two-parted almost to the bottom. The 
bulbs of distachyon are said to be 
1 eaten when roasted ; so most probably 

are those of this closely allied species. 
Blooms most part of the year. A na- 
tive of the Cape ; grows freely in loam 
and peat plunged in a cistern of water. 
Introduced 1788. 

' Aquilegia, (from Aquila , an Eagle ; 
because the claws are fancied to resem- 
ble that bird’s claws.) 

Class. Polyandria pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. Ranunculaccc. 

The Characters are — Calyx, 0; Pe- 
tals, 5 ; Nectaries, 5 ; homed between 
the petals ; Capsules, 5, distinct . 

1. Aquilegia viscosa (Clammy Co- 
lumbine). Gouan. t. 19. Spurs in- 
curved; capsules, villous; stem few, dr 
1 flowered; leaves covered with viscid 
down styles not longer than stamens. 
The root is perennial. Stem, a foot in 
height, hispid, with glandular hairs. 

The first root-leaf palmate-three- 
lobed ; the divisions two-lobed or three- 
lobed ; the other root-leaves, which are 
four or five in number, ternate; the 
leaflets equally petioled, blunt, digitate- 
three-parted; the lateral segments three- 
lobed or four-lobed; the middle ones 
always three-lobed. Stem-leaf one 
only, or seldom two, ternate ; the leaf- 
lets quite entire, lanceolate, the middle 
one longest Nectary curved inwards. 
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Capsules five, viscid, with netted veins. 
It varies with a short, one-flowered leaf- 
less stem ; flowering in Jnne and July. 

Native of the south of Prance, and 
the mountains of Piedmont Introduced 
1752. 

2. Aquilegia vulgaris (common 
Columbine). Eng. Bot. 297. Spurs 
incurved; capsule villous; stem leafy, 
many-flowered', leaves nearly smooth; 
Styles not longer than the stamens . — The 
stem is three feet high, erect, somewhat 
angular. The lower leaves petiolate, 
bitemate; the leaflets roundish, trilo- 
bate, gashed, and notched ; the upper 
ones digitate, the lobes oval and quite 
entire. The flowers are produced from 
the tops of the naked tranches, and 
hang down; they have generally six 
pistus and eight nectaries. 

The usual colour of the flowers in 
their wild state is blue, but Haller says 
the red is common about Berne ; I have 
found it of the same colour near Vevay. 
White ones are also seen about Berne. 
Mr. Woodward has found both red and 
white flowers in Norfolk. Haller men- 
tions double flowers occurring in the 
Pays de Vaud. The Columbine is found 
native in most parts of Europe, in 
woods, hedges, ana among bushes. It 
is perennial, and flowers in June. 

The Columbine is so common amongst 
us, and so singularly formed, that almost 
every child has some knowledge of the 
peculiarity of its formation. The elon- 
gated ana incurvated nectary of this 
flower seems to bid defiance to the en- 
trance of the bee in search of the hid- 
den treasure ; but the admirable inge- 
nuity of the sagacious insect is not to 
be thus defeated, for, on ascertaining the 
impracticability of effecting his usual 
admission, with his proboscis he ac- 
tually penetrates both calyx and blos- 
som, near the depot of honey, and thus 
extracts the latent street without further 
difficulty. In the Columbine the flow- 
ers vary much by culture, and become 
double, either by multiplying the petals 
or the nectaries. Of all these varieties 
there are subordinate variations, both in 
the degree of doubleness — as with two 
or more rows or petals, two or three 
rows of nectaries, curiously inserted 
one into the other — and in the colours, 
as blue, white, red, purple, flesh-colour- 
ed, ash-coloured, chesnut-coloitred, and 
striped, or variegated blue and purple, 
blue and white, red and white. 


Prom the different shape of these 
flowers, persons not well skilled in the 
culture of plants might suppose the* 
were distinct species ; but harme wn* 
ral years sown their seeds, whicb v« 
collected with great care, I have foerf 
them always varying from one to th 
other. 

The Siberian variety, however, whici 
is lower, and has blue corollas, with th? 
brims of the nectaries yeHow or white, 
is affirmed in the Sy sterna Vegetabflran, 
to be constant. 

The root, the he-rh, the flowers, the 
seeds, have been recommended to be 
used medicinally, on good authority; 
but this plant is of a suspicious tribe, 
and Linnaeus affirms, as of Ms ouy 
knowledge, that children have lost their 
lives by an over dose of it The s ena- 
ble qualities of the seeds, says Lewis, 
afford little foundation for their suppos- 
ed virtues in the jaundice, measles, sal 
small-pox ; as they do not seem to dife 
materially from those of the cold seeds 
being only somewhat more mucihri- 
nous, with a disagreeable relish. Ik 
virtues ascribed to a tincture of tte 
flowers, as an antiphlogistic, and k 
strengthening the gums, and deterging 
scortratic ulcers in the mouth, appear 
to be better founded; the tincture wiK 
made with an addition of the vitridr 
acid, and differing little from our clo- 
nal tincture of roses. The flowers them- 
selves, as well as the conserve and dis- 
tilled water of them, directed in sc®* 
foreign pharmacopoeias, arc inrigniS- 
cant. 

Its increase at the root is not so gff* 
as many other plants, but it ripens 
from which an abpndant produce tnsy 
be obtained. These should be sown & 
they are ripe, in an open but warm tor 
der, which should be kept perfectly 
from weeds ; and, in the following stu- 
mer, the young plants may be removed 
into their final situation. 

3. Aquilegia glandulosa (glanduw 
Columbine.) Spurs incurved, twit* 0 
short as petals; upper part of 
and capsules covered with glanam r 
hair . — A native of the Altaian m 00 ®* 
tains, where it attains to the height oi 
two feet ; flowering in May and wt 
There are two varieties of this specif 
one a, discolor, in which the petek m 
white, and sepals blue ; the other ftrf' 
color, petals as well as sepals, 
let. introduced 1822. 
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4. Aquileoia viri diflora (green- full ground, in good fresh loam. Culti- 

•wered Columbine.) Jacq. t 102. vated in 1731, by Mr. Miller, who ob- 
mrs straight, longer than limb ; star serves, “ that the flowers of this are 
m as long as petals ; styles long ; se- much larger than those of the garden 
ds oval, oblong, shorter than petals . — Columbine and affirms “ that the 
le root is perennial. Stems a foot and seeds which he sowed of this in the gar- 
half high; upright, slightly angular, den at Chelsea produced the same spe- 
id villose. Leaves biternate ; leaflets cies, without the least variation.” 
equently two-lobed, gashed, blunt, pale, 7. Aquilegia canadensis (Canadian 

een underneath. Flowering pedun - Columbine.) Bot. Mag. 246. Spurs 
e s nodding, short ; fruiting ones erect straight ; styles and stamens exserted ; 
etals pale green, wrinkled, shorter sepals acute , a little longer than petals ; 
an the borders of the nectaries, which segments of leaves three-parted. — A 
e greenish yellow within, and brown- hardy perennial in our gardens, distin- 
h on the outside ; the border cordate- guished by the beauty of its scarlet 
edge-shaped , the horn subulate and flowers, variegated with yellow; remark- 
raight, blunt and a little bent in at the able for their long, straight, erect spurs, 
id. The whole plant is smooth. It A native of N. America, from Canada 
iwers in May, and the seeds ripen in to Carolina ; flowering in April and 
fly. Native of Siberia, where it was May. It is abundant at the mouth of 
iund by Pallas. Introduced 1780. the Columbia river. Introduced 1640. 

5, Aquilegia Hybrida (Hybrid Co- , 8. Aquilegia atropurpurea (dark 
imbine.) Bot. Mag. t. 1221. Spurs purple Columbine.) Bot. reg. t 922. 
iraigkt , longer than very blunt limb . Spurs straight, as long as limb ; styles 
tyles scarcely longer than stamens and and stamens as long as sepals . Sepals 
etals ; sepals acute, the length of petals, the length of petals . A pretty little 
-The leaves of this beautiful species neat, hardy, perennial, herbaceous plant; 
ave none of the purplish hue of A. car half a foot high ; native of Siberia ; 
adensis, and are more pubescent, feel- leaves erect, on long stalks ; flowers 
ig very soft on both sides; on which campanulate, nodding, brownish purple ; 
ccount the seedling plants are readily sepals oblong, greenish. It flowers in 
istinguished, as they grow together ; the open border, in any common light 
bey ao not, however, materially differ soil, from April till June. Introduced 
i form. The stem is somewhat taller, 1824. 

nd the whole plant larger. The flow- Culture. — These plants are all rais- 

re are twice the size, with dark blue se- ed by sowing the seeds, or parting the 
►als, yellowish petals, and purple spurs, old roots, but the former is chiefly prac- 
fhicn are green at the top. The colours tised ; for the old roots are very apt to 
>f the flowers are occasionally blue, degenerate, and produce plain flowers, 
whilst those of others are altogether The seeds should be sown in August 
white. It is a hardy perennial, flower- or September, in a nursery bed. The 
ug in May and June, and propagated by spring following the plants will appear, 
eed or parting its roots. when they shoiild be constantly cleared 

ti. Aquilegia alpina (Alpine Colum- from weeds, and occasionally refreshed 
>ine.) Bot Cab. 657. Spurs straight , with water. 

omeiohat incurved at end, twice as short Towards the latter end of May, these 
limb of petals*, stem two-three flowered, plants will be strong enough to trans- 
eafy ; leaves finely cut . — The most plant into a bed of good fresn undunged 
jhowy of all the species. The stem is earth ; and, in the following autumn, 
rom a foot to two feet in height; the the roots should be carefully taken up, 
lowers are very large and of a most and planted in the borders of the flower 
beautiful blue, with the tips of the petals garden, where they will flower the suc- 
rellowish green, the anterior part of the ceeding spring. To prevent the plants 
nectaries paler blue, and the claws pf from degenerating, the flower-stem 
fhe petals whitish within. The flower- should be cut off as the flowers begin 
ing season is about the months of May to wither. In order to keep up a suc- 
or June. It is very hardy, but difficult cession of good flowers, fresn seeds 
to propagate except by seeds, which are should be sown every year, observing 
not easily obtained of good quality. It not to sow those that are produced from 
may be kept in a pot, or planted in the flowers. 
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Arabis (native of Arabia according 
to De Theis). 

Class 15. Tetradynamia. Nat. Ord. 
Cruciferm . 

The Characters are — Silique linear , 
with flat valves , and nerved in the 
middle ; seeds in one row in each cell, 

1. Arabis verna (vernal wall cress), 
fl. greec. 1 641. Cauline leaves cordate , 
stem clasping , rough, with three parted 
down; pedicles shorter than calyx; 
stigma somewhat emarginate . — A native 
throughout the south of Europe in corn- 
fields and gravelly places; growing 
from four to nine inches in height. The 
flowers are small, of a purple colour, 
petals with a white claw. It flowers 
in May and June. Introduced 1710. 

2. Arabis rosea (rose coloured flow- 
ered wall cress). Cauline leaves oblong , 
somewhat cordate , and stem clasping , 
scabrous , with branched hairs . — A na- 
tive of Calabria, flowering from May to 
July. A foot in height. Introduced 
1927. 

3. Arabis alpina (alpine wall cress). 
Bob Mag. t. 226. Leaves many toothed, 

• villous , with branched hairs , lanceolate, 
acute; radical somewhat stalked; cau- 
line cordate; stem clasping. — Alpine 
wall cress is a perennial plant, increas- 
ing very fast by its creeping roots, which 
run obliquely near the surface, and send 
out fibres at every joint The root- 
leaves are collected into heads, spread- 
ing circularly : they are oblong, whitish, 
and indented on their edges. From the 
middle of these heads arise the flower- 
ing stems, which grow near a foot high; 
with leaves on them placed alternately, 
broader at their base than those which 
grow below, and closely embracing the 
stem. The flowers grow in loose 
bunches towards the top : the petals are 
white. This plant, in its wild state, the 
more open and airy its situation, the 
higher it grows, the more it branches, 
and the more hairy it becomes ; in the 
shade it is almost smooth, quite creep- 
ing, with a single stem, the whole plant 
very pale, and drawn up. 

Native of the Alps and other moun- 
tains of Europe, on rocks, in caverns, 
and in woods, flowering in April and 
May. 

It was cultivated in the botanic gar- 
den at Oxford, in 1658 : and is now be- 
come very common in gardens ; being 
increased by parting its roots in Autumn 
with great facility, and esteemed for its 


very early iflowering, and the pretty 
appearance t then makes in cold abject 
situations, where few other things will 
thrive. 

Its size renders it a suitable plant for 
the border of a small garden, or for the 
covering of rock work. 

4. Arabis albida (white leaved or 
early flowered wall cress). Leaves fev~ 
toothed, hoary ; radical leaves obovate- 
ohlong; cauline ones, cordately sagittate, 
clasping the stem. — This is a native of 
Tauria, and was introduced in 179#- 
It is perennial, and is a very pleasing, 
early plant, producing its delicate flow- 
ers in March: (they are so hardy as 
not to appear to be at all affected by the 
rough weather often experienced at 
that season), and continues in blossom 
throughout the summer. 

It may be kept in a small pot, in 
light loam, and increased by separating 
the roots. 

5. Arabis undulata (waved-leaved 
wall cress). Leaves oblong-toothed, 
waved, hairy; pods spreading, stem 
erect, hairy. — It resembles A. albida, 
but the whole plant is smaller in all its 
parts, and the leaves less hoary. A pe- 
rennial, although in some books it is 
called annual. It is of very low 
growth, and flowers in April, is a proper 
plant for rock work. Its early pore 
white flowers make it acceptable for a 
pot, among the herbaceous collection. 

It increases without difficulty, and 
should be potted in light loam. A na- 
tive of the south of Europe. Introduced 
1823. 

6. Arabis longifolia (long-leaved 
wall cress). Leaves toothed, hoary, with 
branched hairs; lower ones obovately- 
oblong, on long stalks ; cauline ones ob- 
long, stem clasping. — A tufted plant pro- 
ducing its w hite flowers from May to 
August. A native of Persia. Introduced 
1820. 

| 7. Arabis mollis (soft wall cress). 

Leaves pubescent , with small stellati 
hairs; lower ones cordate-roundish o* 
long petioles; cauline ones ovate-cor- 
date, stem clasping . — A plant two feet 
in height, having the appearance of 
Alliarta officinalis; flowers white; 
blooms from May to August Intro- 
duced !S23. 

8. Arabis toxophylla (bow-leaved 
wall cress). Leaves pubescent, with mi- 
nute stellate down; radical oblong, stalk- 
ed, sinuate, toothed; routine sagittati J 
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tnceolate , entire. — An elegant species, 
foot in height, with white flowers, 
bout the size of those of A. alpina. A 
ative of sunnv fields on the Volga, 
ntrodneed 1828. 

9. Ababis auriculata (auricled wall 
ress). Leaves somewhat rough , with 
'ranched hair ; lower oval , narrowed into 
t stalk ; cauline bluntly cordate auricled. 
—There are several varieties of this 
ipecies which is a native of the south 
>f Europe, flowering in May. Flowers 
vhite. Introduced 1805. 

10. Ababis crispata (crisp leaved 
vail cress). Leaves acutely toothed , 
anceolate , stem-clamping , wavy, rough 
rith branching hairs ; radical narrowed 
into the stalk . — A tufted plant six inches 
high, with white petals ; flowering in 
May. A native of Carniola. Intro- 
duced 1816. 

11. Ababis saoittata (arrow-leaved 
wall cress). Leaves somewhat toothed , 
rough; radical, ovate , or oblong , nar- 
rowed into the stalk ; cauline lanceolate , 
sagittate , cordate . — A very variable 
plant, even in the same situations. The 
flowers are white, and produced from 
May to July. It is a native throughout 
the northern parts of Europe, in rugged 
places, among stones, &c. 

12. Ababis hibsuta (hairy wall 
cress). Eng. bot. 587. Leaves toothed , 
rough, with generally branched hairs ; 
radical obovate , oblong , narrowed into 
the stalk ; cauline ovate , lanceolate. — It 
has been found in several parts of 
Great Britain, but is by no means com- 
mon. It is also a native of middle and 
northern Europe and of North America. 
The Toot is strong, woody, and peren- 
nial, Stems several, one of which is 
much stronger than the rest, erect, a 
foot high, clothed with thick set promi- 
nent hairs ; flowers small, white ; pods 
long, numerous, erect, beaded as it were 
by the projecting seeds, rather blunt at 
the top, and crowned with the almost 
sessile stigma. Flowers from May to 
July. 

13. Ababis stricta (Bristol wall 
cress). Eng. bot. 614. Leaves rough 
unth scattered bifid down ; radical obo- 
*ate toothed ; cauline oblong , nearly en- 
ixre \ raceme erect . — Few of our plants 
are go local as this. It is not certainly 
known to grow in any other part of 
obtain than on St. Vincent’s roexs near 
“fistol. It is principally to be met 
with about a mile below the hot-wells 


on the opposite sides of the river, grow- 
ing on the more inaccessible parts of 
the rock, and there but in small quan- 
tity. It is a tufted plant with cream 
coloured flowers. Petals twice as long 
as the calyx, obtuse, erect, by which 
this species is readily distinguished. 
Flowers from May to July. 

14. Ababis ciliata (ciliated wall- 
cress.) Eng. bot. t. 1740. Leaves 
somewhat toothed, smooth, ciliated; ra- 
dical subsessile, oval , oblong; cauline 
oblong ; raceme erect . — The root is bien- 
niel ; stem, one or more, from two to 
tw elve inches high, leafy; leaves fringed, 
with simple or forked hairs, a few of 
wdiich are often clustered into a little 
tuft or beard at the tips ; flowers white, 
in a simple corymbus, very soon becom- 
ing a long cluster of linear, narrow, 
rugged, shining pods, each crowmed 
with the very short conical style 
and capitate stigma. The more evi- 
dently tne leaves are toothed, the less 
they seem to be fringed. A native of 
Ireland flowering in July and August. 

15. Ababis Thaliana (commtm-w'all 
cress). Eng. hot. t. 901. Leaves hairy, 
somewhat toothed ; radical stalked, ovate 
oblong ; stems branched ; pods ascending . 
— The root is annual, tapering, fibrous. 
The root-leaves are oblong-ovate, pe- 
tioled, commonly entire, but sometimes 
toothed, especially near the base, hairy 
rough on both sides, with little promi- 
nent points. Stem-leaves sessile and 
toothed ; the hairs at the base simple, 
at the edges and on the surface two- 
forked or three-forked; stem upright, 
somewhat branched, round, crooked; 
from two to ten inches high; covered 
with a bloom, hairy ; the little branches 
alternate and drooping ; calyx slightly 
hairy; petals white, twice the length of 
the calyx, entire and blunt ; silique half 
an inch long, containing several yellow- 
ish seeds. The glands are so minute 
as scarcely to be discerned w ith a com- 
mon magnifier. This is an annual plant, 
varying much in size, from two inches 
to a foot and more, and partakes of the 
pungent flavour of its class, but is not 
remarkable for any peculiar quality. 
It grows frequently among the corn on 
sandy ground, and also on walls ; flow- 
ering in March and April, and after scat- 
tering its seed in May it soon withers 
and disappears. 

16. Ababis serpyllipolia (thyme- 
leaved wall-cress.) Vill. dauph., t. 37. 

S S 
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Leaves nearly entire, rough » unth branch- 
ed hairs; radical and cauline oval, nar- 
rowed at base ; raceme tax* The stems 
are weak, filiform, bending and entan- 
gled one with another; leaves small, 
sessile, beset with cloven hairs ; petals 
white, small, within a converging yel- 
lowish calyx ; siliques very thin, a little 
compressed; urown, a little length- 

ened out and flatted. Biennial, N ac- 
tive of Dauphine. Flowers in June 
and July. Introduced 1820. 

17. Arabis lyrata (lyrate wallrcress.) 
Radical leaves lyrate , smooth , or ciliated ; 
cauline linear ; stem hispid at base, 
somewhat branched . — The flower-stalks 
rise near a foot high, and are terminated 
by white flowers. Native of North 
America in cultivated fields and dry 
hills, particularly on rocks in Pennsyl- 
vania, and extending westwards to tne 
rocky mountains. It flowers in May 
and June. Introduced 1823. 

18. Arabis petrjea (short-podded 
wall-cress.) Eng. bot. t 469. Leaves 
nearly smooth, radical cut; cauline ob- 
long ; linear entire ; stem generally 
branched . — There are many varieties of 
this species growing on mountains, in 
fissures of rocks, and among stones. 
They are little tufted plants, with white 
flowers, flowering in June and July. 
Native of many parts of Europe, also 
in the island of Unalaschka. 

19. Arabis Halleri (Haller’s wall- 
cress.) Wal. and Kit. t. 120. Lower 
leaves lyrate , stalked ; terminal lobe 
ovate; stem clothed with soft villi; pe- 
dicels and pods spreading. The stem 
erect, six inches nigh ; root leaves on 
long petioles, smooth, obtuse, repand, 
with a small tooth or two at bottom ; 
stem-leaves simple, on short petioles, 
oblong, sinuate-toothed, rather acute; 
branches with few leaves and few flow- 
ers ; calyx greenish ; petals white, with 
green claws. This nas runners froih 
tne root and the base of the stem. Na- 
tive of Germany, Camiola, and Pied- 
mont; in moist mountainous places, 
near rivulets. Flowering in May and 
June. Introduced 1816. 

20. Arabis Turrita (tower-wall- 
cress.) Eng. bot. t. 178. — Leaves em- 
bracing the stem ; pods bent backwards, 
flat and linear ; with an incrassated 
margin . — The root woody and biennial ; 
stem full a foot high, simple, upright ; 
leaves pale green, dentated, roughish ; 
the radical ones ovate, lengthened out 


at their base ; those on the stem em- 
bracing it more than half round; Ac- 
er# pale sulphur-coloured, in a hah 
spike. Native of Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Sicily, and TransyhsiuA 
on mountains, in hedges and coppice* 
also in Britain, on old walls, jpamcnlaiiy 
on the college walls of Oxford aii 
Cambridge. Flowering in May and 
June. 

21. Arabis pendula (pendnloc* 
podded wall-cress.) Jacq. vmd. t. 34. 
Leaves clasping the stemftoothsd, oblmz, 
cordate , at the base dilated; pedueU 
three times longer than the calyx. A 
native of Siberia, near the river Lenos, 
flowering in May and June. Its stm 
is near a foot in height, rough, with 
scattered stiff hairs ; leaves rough; p- 
duncles long, filiform, loose; cshfia 
hirsute at the tips; corollas white; ft- 
liaues smooth, nodding, loose. Native 
of Siberia. Cultivated in 1750. 

Nuttall describes a variety of tbit 
species as native of North America, on 
tne borders of the river Missouri, war 
Fort Mandan. 

22. Arabis lucida (shiningJeavec 

wall-cress.) Leaves shining, clanju 
the stem . — The stem is four inches high, 
quite simple, round, smooth; I 

auite entire, and of some consistence; 
tne bottom ones obovate, p etioled, ob- 
tuse ; those on the stem, alternate, on- 
bracing, cordate, or cordate oblong: 
corymb terminating, becoming racemose; 
calyx smooth, gaping; petals almost 
erect, white, linear, entire, twice as luqf 
as the calyx, narrower at the base; rf* 
mens the length of the petals ; stiym 
obtuse. It is a perennial plant; nab" 
of Hungary. Flowering in June and 
July. Introduced 1793. 

23. Arabis canadensis (Canada * 
sickle-podded wall-cress.) Plum-t. *. 
f. 8. Cauline leaves sessile; P e< **™? 
three times longer than the calyx; 

linear, pendulous, somewhat ciliateL 

seeds with a very broad wing.-v? 
stem is erect, from a foot to two feet in 
height, smooth ; leaves broad-lanceo- 
late, serrate, with four or five small* 
thick, remote teeth on each side. 
ceme terminating, naked ; and from the 
upper axils two or three lateral racem* 8 - 
Native of North America, in 
rocky situations, from Canada to Vir- 
ginia. Flowering from May to Jay- 
Introduced 1768. 

24. Arabis bellidi folia ( JM * 
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taved wall-cress.) Jacq. fl. a. t. 280. 
•eaves smooth, almost entire ; radical 
wsobovate; stem ones ovate ; racemes 
reel; pedicels three times longer than 
k* calyx; pods four times longer than 
ieir pedicels,—- The root is perennial, 
reducing several stems and tufts of 
;a ve*, which arc dark green, thickish, 
lining, sometimes quite smooth, some- 
mes rough with dots, ending in a short 
air. Stems undivided, lengthened out 
radually at top into a long raceme; 
owers corvmbed, inodorous; calyx 
reenish vefiow; petals white, twice as 
mg as the calyx j siliques parallel to 
he stem ; the valves are not rolled back, 
<nt open at both ends, and fell off. Na- 
ive of the foot of the Alps in Switzer- 
and and Austria in moist places. Flow- 
ring in May and June. Introduced 
773. 

Arabis arenosa (Gravel wall-cress.) 
look. ex. f. t. 221. Leaves villose , with 
f orked hairs ; radical ones lyrately pin - 
uUifid ; stem ones deeply toothed . — A 
erv desirable plant in our gardens, for 
t blossoms eariy in April, and makes a 
cry beautiful appearance, with its 
leeply cut dark-green leaves, and large 
showy flowers, of a pale lilac colour; 
•ery rarely white or bluish. It is an 
mnnal which may probably safely be 
cultivated in the open air, yet it may 
he as well for the young plant to be 
kept during winter under a common 
frame. A native of Middle Europe, &c. 
in gravelly places, and on rocks. Intro- 
duced 1789. — The species of this genus 
are very proper for rock work. A, 
albida, alvina, arenosa, fyc. will answer 
also for the front of flower borders, as 
they flower earlier than most border 
flowers. They are all readily increased 
by seeds or cuttings. 

Arachis ( Aracos , a name applied by 
Pliny to a plant which had neither stem 
nor leaves, but was all root, the present 
plant, however, has nothing to do with 
the plant of Pliny.) 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat 
Ord. Leguminosee. 

The Characters are — Calyx two-lip - 
ped; corolla resupinate ; filaments uni- 
legume , gibbous , torulose, veiny , co- 
riaceous. 

Arachis htpqojba (American Earth- 
Trew. pL rar. t 3. Branches 
diffusedly procumbent.— The stem is 
herbaceous annual, three feet high, 
mund, very hairy, reddish, suberect ; 


leaves scattered, pedoled, abruptly pin 
nate ; leaflets two pairs, ovate, nairy, 
quite entire, on short petioles ; stipules 
snarp, bifid, opposite, half-stem-clasp- 
ing ; flowers gold coloured, heaped, ax- 
illary, growing singly on very long, 
slender peduncles; many of them are 
male, mixed with the hermaphrodites. 
The legumes contain three or four seeds. 
Native of the East Indies, and cultivat- 
ed very abundantly in China and Co- 
chinchma. 

fi. The African Ground-nut differs 
from the Asiatic, described above, in 
having the leaflets smooth , the sti- 
pules entire ; tne flowers usually in 
pairs on shorter peduncles, and only two 
or three seeds m each legume. This 
occurs in various parts of eastern Africa. 

All the European settlements in Ame- 
rica now abound with the Ground-nut, 
but it is generally supposed that it was 
originally brought by the slaves from 
Africa. In South Carolina there is 
great plenty of this plant; the inhabi- 
tants roast the nuts, as they are com- 
monly called, and make use of them as 
chocolate. In the eastern countries they 
are a substitute for almonds. They 
abound in a thin limpid oil proper for 
lamps, and it is much used for this pur- 
pose in Cochinchina; it supplies the 
place also of their oil of olives for the 
use of the table, but it is inferior to it in 
flavour. 

The Ground-nut was cultivated in the 
Chelsea garden, so long since as 1712. 

About Paris it is raised on hot-beds, 
and transplanted into the open garden, 
where it ripens its seeds, which are 
used as other legumes. The pods are 
sold in most fruiterers shops in London. 

The Ground-nut multiplies very fast 
in hot countries. In England the seeds 
must be sown on a hot-bed in the spring, 
and the glasses must be kept over the 
plants till the middle or end of June ; 
after which, if the weather prove warm, 
they may be exposed to the open air by 
degrees. The branches trail upon the 
ground, and as soon as the flower begins 
to decay, the germ thrusts itself under 
ground, and there the pod is formed and 
ripened. 

Aralia. 

Class Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat 
Ord. Araliacem. 

The Characters are — Involucrum very 
small ; umbel globose; calyx very small, 
five-toothed ; petals five, ovate, oblong , 
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spreading or re flexed) stigmas nearly 
round five-ten ; berry roundish, crowned 
five , seeded ; seeds hard, oblong . 

I. Aralia spinosa (Angelica-tree 
Aralia.) Wats. D. B. t. 46. Arbores- 
cent; stem and leaves prtcMy.— This 
rises with a woody stem to the height 
of eight or ten feet, dividing into seve- 
ral branches, with branching leaves, 
composed of many divaricated wings, 
with oblong leaflets-; the ribs of the 
leaves, as also the branches and stem, 
are armed with strong crooked spines, 
rendering the places where the plants 
grow in plenty very difficult to pass 
tnrough. The flowers are produced in 
large loose umbels, at the extremities 
of the branches, and are of an herba- 
ceous colour. The berry is three-cor- 
nered and three-celled. 

Native of Virginia; whence it was 
sent to England by Banister, and was 
cultivated in 1688 by Bishop Compton, 
at Fulham. 

Culture. — •* This is propagated by 
seeds, which are easily procured from 
North America, which should be sown 
in pots, filled with light earth, and 
placed in a shady situation till autumn, 
being careful to weed the pots constant- 
ly; otherwise, if weeds are permitted 
to grow till they are large, they cannot 
be taken out without drawing up the 
seeds with their roots. In the autumn, 
the pots should either be plunged into 
an old bed of tan, or planted in a warm 
border, sheltered by a hedge or wall; 
and, if the winter prove severe, it will 
be proper to cover the pots with straw 
or peas-haulm, to prevent the frost from 
penetrating into the ground. In March 
the pots should be plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which wul bring up the 
plants early, so that they will have more 
time to get strength before the following 
winter. The pots should be constantly 
kept clear from weeds, and when the 
plants come up they should be frequent- 
ly refreshed with water. In May they 
should be inured to the open air, and 
when they are removed out of the bed 
they should have a shady situation. In 
mild weather these plants should be 
constantly exposed to the open air ; but 
care must be taken to guard them against 
frost ; therefore the frames under which 
they ought again to be placed in Octo- 
ber, are to be constantly opened when 
the weather is not severe. In the spring, 
before the plants begin to push, they 


should be carefully shaken out of the 

E ots, and separated; part of them should 
e planted singly into small pots, and 
the others may be planted in a bed of 
lieht earth in a warm situation. If those 
which are planted in small pots be 
placed in a moderate hot-bed, it will 
greatly forward their growth ; but they 
must be early inured to bear the open 
air, otherwise they will draw up weak. 
In the following summer they must have 
a shady situation, and next winter shel- 
tered again ; the spring following the? 
may be shaken out of the pots, and 
planted where they are designed to re- 
main. Those plants which were plant- 
ed in the beds will require protection 
from the frost the first winter ; but if 
the surface of the ground be covered 
with old tanners* bark, it will prevent 
the frost from penetrating to the root ; 
and in hard frosts some straw, peas- 
haulm, or pny light covering, will secure 
their stems from being injured; and 
after they have remained in the beds 
two years they will be strong enough to 
be transplanted in the places where they 
are intended to grow. 

This plant may be also propagated by 
its roots. If some of the strongest are 
separated from the plant and left in the 
the ground, they will put out new stems 
and make new plants. Or if part of the 
roots are taken off and planted on a mo- 
derate hot-bed, they will push out stems 
in plenty, and may be thus increased 
with ease.” 

2. Aralia nudicaulis (naked-stalked 
Aralia.) PI. al. t 238. f. 5. Simmies* ; 
leaves decompound ; scapes leafless . 
— The stem is so very short as to scarce- 
ly deserve the name : leaves decom- 
pound, with long petioles ; leaflets pin- 
nate with five serrate pinnas. A scape 
arises between two leaves, which is 
trifid, or bears three umbellules. It 
rises nearly to the same height as the 
spinosa. The flower stalks spring im- 
mediately from the root, and are termi- 
nated by round umbels of flowers, in 
shape and colour like the foregoing; but 
the berries are smaller. Tins flowers 
towards the end of J uly, and the seeds 
ripen late in the autumn. The roots 
were formerly brought over and sold 
for sarsaparilla, and some of the inha- 
bitants of Canada make use of it as 
such, but it is very different from the 
true sort. Native of Virginia and Ca- 
nada. LinntEus says, there is one very 
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like it, and perhaps the same, in Java 
— This and tne 6pmosa were cultivated 
by Mr. Miller, in 1731. 

3. A a alia pentaphylla (five-leaved 
prickly Aralia.) . Arboreous , prickly; 
leaves quinate . — The branches of this 
tree are prickly, round, flexuose, smooth, 
ash-coloured; prickles axillary, solitary, 
horizontal; leaves petioled, from one 
bud to three, four, or more; leaflets 
ovate, acute, serrated at top, unarmed, 
smooth, the lower ones smaller, the 
middle one largest; the flowers from 
buds among the leaves, in simple, pe- 
duncled umbels; peduncles half the 
length of the petioles ; pedicels many, 
capillary, spreading; stamens longer 
than the corolla. Native of Japan; 
flowering in May and June. Introduced 
1822. 

4. Aralia racemosa (berry-bearing 
Aralia.) Moris, t. 3. f. 9. Stem herba- 
ceous, smooth ; leaves decompound ; pe- 
duncles axillary , branched, unibellea . — 
This grows three or four feet high, di- 
viding into many irregular branches; 
leaves ramose, alternate ; peduncles ax- 
illary, terminated by round umbels of 
small four-leaved flowers, of a whitish 
colour ; succeeded by round channelled 
berries, which when ripe are black. It 
flowers in July, and the seeds ripen in 
October. Native of Canada; where 
the berries are eaten, and both leaves 
and roots are used as salads and pot- 
herbs by the Indians and French. 
Flowering from June to October. In- 
troduced 1658. 

5. Aralia hispida (hispid Aralia.) 
BotMag. t. 1085. Stem suffruticose ; 
and leaf stalks hispid; leaves decom- 
pound . — A low shruD ; stem, particularly 
at the lower part, covered with rigid 
hairs, more thinly scattered at the upper 
parts of the branches, and on the foot- 
stalks, till they disappear in the leaflets. 
The plant when bruised has a disagree- 
able smell, and nauseous bitter taste. 
It flowers in July. Native of North 
America, in the steep rocky mountains 
between Canada and Hudson’s Bay. In- 
troduced 1799. It is one of those plants 
which, after being preserved a little 
while on account of their novelty, hav- 
mg no beauty or other pleasing quality 
to recommend them, are generally 
suffered to perish. Those who wish to 
preserve it should take care to keep it 
m good dry soil. 

Araucaria (see Dombeya). 


Arbutus (from the Celtic Are bois 
austere bush, in allusion to the rough- 
ness of the fruit). 

Class Decandria monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Ericea . 

The Characters are calyx and par- 
ted ; corolla ovate, with a five cleft ori- 
fice, pelluced at base ; berry five celled . 

1. Arbutus unedo (common straw- 
berry. Eng. Both 2377. Stem arbores- 
cent ; leaves oblong lanceolate ; panicle 
smooth, nodding, berries many seeded . 
This beautiful evergreen snrub has 
long been considered a native of Ireland, 
although it is not known for a certainty 
whether it was introduced by the monks 
of St. Finian. It seems now tp be per- 
fectly naturalized in a spot near the 
Lake of Killamey, where nature seems 
to have combined the bold apd magni- 
ficient with ' the beautiful and pic- 
turesque. The foliage of the Arbutus is 
beautiful, and its flowers are exquisitely 
delicate. It bears its bright foliage 
through all seasons, and its flowers of 
one year, and the fruit of the preced- 
ing year, may be seen at the same 
time. 

The common Arbutus or Strawberry- 
tree rises to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, but rarely with an upright 
stem. It usually puts out branches 
very near the ground. The leaves keep 
on all the w r inter, and are thrust off in 
the spring by new ones, so that it is 
always cloathed with leaves. The ber- 
ries have many seeds in them, and are 
roughened with the tubercles of the 
seeds. 

The Arbutus is now to be found in 
most of our plantations, and is one of 
their greatest ornaments in the months 
of October and November, that being 
the season when it is in flower, and the 
fruit of the former year is ripe ; for that 
is a whole year in growing to perfec- 
tion. When there is plenty both of 
fruit and flowers upon the trees, they 
make a handsome appearance, at a sea- 
son when most others are past their 
beauty. 

Those trees which have large oval 
fruit, make the greatest figure ; the flow- 
ers of this being larger and oblong. 
The variety with double flowers is a 
curiosity, but the flowers, having only 
two rows of petals, make no great ap- 
pearance, nor do the trees produce fruit 
m any quantity ; the other, therefore, 
is preferable. That with red flowers 
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makes a pretty variety when intermixed 
•with the other ; for tne outside of them 
is of a fine red colour at their first ap- 
pearance, and afterwards they change 
to purple before they fell off. The fruit 
of this is the same with the common 
one. Besides these principal varieties, 
the nurserymen hare the curled-leaved, 
or cut-leaved, and the smooth-leaved; 
they also distinguish the broad from the 
narrow-leaved. 

The country people eat the fruit 
there, in Spam, Italy, &c. Mr. Kay 
mentions that he saw it in the market 
at Padua. It is said to have constituted 
part of the food of mankind in the early 
ages: 

“ Arbuttosfoetu toontanaqiit frtga 
legebant.” 

That It was not in any esteem among the 
ancients we may suppose from the name 
Unedo, if Pliny’s reason for that name 
be the true one : cut women ex argu- 
mento sit unutn tantum edendu Virgil 
recommends the twigs as food for goats 
in winter : i 


“ Jabeo frondentia capris 

Arbuta suffice re." 

"The Arbutus is a native of the south 
of Europe, Greece, Palestine, and many 
other parts of Asia. It grows on the 
rocks in Ireland; but is most fruit- 
ful on a dry subsoil, and with due shel- 
ter from tne north ; it will also grow 
well in most places. 

The common Arbutus may be propa- 
gated both by layers and seeds. The 
Best method, however, is from seed. 

The seeds ripening at different times 
must not be garnered all at once. Those 
fruits which are ripe may easily be 
known by their turning of a deep brown- 
ish tawney colour ; examine, therefore, 
your trees every two or three days. 
They retain their growing quality a 
very short time. — Sow the seeds nibbed 
out with the sand in pots the middle of 
March. If the quantity you intend to 
raise be large, prepare a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners-bark ; lay on six inches 
deep of the finest rich loose mould, sow 
the seeds, and cover them not more than 
one-sixth of an inch deep. In five or 
six weeks ths plants will appear. 

The second spring, remove them into 
penny pots, which should be plunged 
into Cue hot-bed till August, hardening ' 


them grdnaKy by exposing them to 
the open air in moist calm weather. 
Then they may be placed in a warm 
spot under a hedge, till October, where 
they may be exposed all the winter, 
mats only being Jhrown over them in 
bad weather. The following spring 
take out the surface mould, fill the pots 
again with rich earth, remove them to 
a shady border till autumn, watering 
them in dry weather every second or 
third evening ; and then let them stand 
during winter under a wall or hedgr, 
where they may have the sun. 

Having now stood two seasons in the 
pots, shake them out cautiously, and 
cut off the mouldy or musty roots; 
plunge them in water and eartn for an 
hour, and then place them in twopenny 
pots, where they may continue two or 
three years ; keep them the first seasoa 
under shade and shelter ; water them 
in dry weather, and every spring take 
away the earth from the surface of Ae 
pots, and replace it with some which is 
fresh and rich. 

They require a generous dry soil, 
and that they should be planted undo 
the covert of trees at a proper distance. 

This tree is not fond of Being much 
pruned at removal; this ought there- 
fore, to be performed a year before or 
after that operation. It will not sac- 
ceed in moist, heavy, or clayey lands, lot 
will grow tolerable well in a thin sandy 
soil ; it most affects that which is deep* 
loamy, and generous. It will rise 
thirty feet high, in a favourable soil and 
situation that is well sheltered. 

The very best season for trans- 
planting tne Arbutus is in Sep- 
tember, at which time the blossoms 
are beginning to appear ; and at that 
season, if it should prove very dry, and 
they are very moist, they will root very 
soon ; but toward the beginning of No- 
vember, their roots should be well cover- 
ed with mulch, to keep out the frost” 

2. Arbutus canariknsis 
leaved or Teneriffe Strawberry tree). 
Bot. Mag. L 1577. Leaves oblong, lan- 
ceolate, serrated; panicle vertical ; bu- 
pids glutenous . — -This species forms 
a tallish tree growing in the woods ia 
the island of Tenenffe. The colour* 
of the flowers, as in A. unedo, varies 
from greenish-white to red. It Bowers 
in May. Mr. Masson observes that m 
the Canary Isles, the berries are made 
into a sweet-meat. Propagated by 
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nittbigB or layers planted in the con- the flowers all directed the same way 
$ervatory. It is a native of North America, 

3. Arbutus bybbida (hybrid straw- The cultivation of the specie* of tins 

berry tree). Bot. Reg. t. 619. Leone* genus is effected Inost cmmsotiy by 
lanceolate, serrated, very thin, a little seed; they will, however, sometimes 
oavy.—A very handsome shrub, and grow by layers and cuttings, though in 
>retty common in the nurseries we latter mode rather more reluctantly, 
ibout London. The flowers and foliage but the seed grows freely, from which 
ire much handsomer than in either the handsomest plants arc frequently 
tnedo or Adrachne. It has the deci- obtained. To continue the double* 
luous fork of the latter, and the nearly blossomed and scarlet kinds with cer- 
urless gennen of the former. The tainty, it must be done either by layers* 
>loom is ornamental, and smells like cuttings, grafting, or inarching, for them 
loney. varieties will not retain their difference 

4. Arbutus andrachnb (oriental if continued from aeeds. 
strawberry tree). Bot. Reg. t 113. To propagate them by layers, the 
Bark deciduous escent ; leaves ovate, young shoots must be employed, other* 
w tire, or serrated pannide, pubescent , wise they rarely emit roots in less than 
recti bractes many seeded; ovary two years. Cuttings will send out roots 
mootk . — A handsome evergreen shrub, by the aid of heat In this view plant 
'rowtag sometimes near eight feet high, a number of the short young shoots 
vith a stem three inches in diameter, in pots in spring and summer, and 
The bark quite smooth, and in the win- plunge them into a hot-bed of tan and 
erof a fei red colour, in the spring dung. 

he epidennu peels off spontaneously. Arbours ( Arboreta, of Arbor . Lai* 
The henries which do not ripen are a tree). These were formerly in greater 
•ound, like those of the A. unedo , and esteem with us than at present ; few 
ibout the size of a raspberry ; the ger- gardens were without covered arbours, 
nen, however, is pubescent, which is and shady seats; but of late they have 
lot the case in unedo » The branches been mnch rejected, and that not with- 
ire irregular. It survives our common out good reason ; for besides the great 
vinters in the open air, when the plant expense of their first erecting, they 
s become woody ; but should be raised were a continual charge keeping re- 
ader cover, where it must remain at paired ; for the wet soaking through 
east four or five years before it is the leaves of the trees to the wood work 
planted in the open border j and then was, by the continual shade, and for the 
)ught to be placed in a warm sheltered want of free air, detained so long as to 
position, ana dry £ml. It grows natu- rot the wood (which, if wholly exposed 
rally in the east,' -particularly about to the weather, would have lasted seven 
Magnesia, where it is so plentiful as or eight) in two or three years ; beside 
to be the principal fuel used by the in- the seats are continually damp and un- 
habitants. M. Marschall Von Biel- healthy : for which reason, covered 
berstein found it growing on the sides seats or alcoves, are everywhere at this 
of rdcks about most of the maritime time, preferred to them, 
villages of the Crimea, where it varies Arbours are generally made of lattice 
with a somewhat villous subserrate work, either in wood or iron, and co- 
foliage, and is one that is perfectly vered with elms, limes, hornbeam, or 
smooth and entire, and is called by the with creepers, as honeysuckles, jaa- 
inhabitants “ Jaban Dephue” or wild mines, or passion-flowers ; either of 
baytree. Flowers in March and April, which will answer the purpose very 
Cultivated by Dr. Sherrard in 1724. well if rightly managed. 

5. Arbutus lauripolla (laurel Archangbuca. 

leaved Strawberry-tree). Stem arbo- Class Fentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
rescent; leaves oblong , acuminate to UmbelXiferas . 

both, ends, sharply , serrate . smooth ; ra- The Characters are — General involu- 
cres* axillary, ranked, sessile, solitary, cram often wanting ; fruit sub-compress - 

This is very like the common Arbu- ed, three-ribbed ; ribs acute , winged ; pe- 
tus, but differs m its sharp cuspidate teds uniform, incurved, entire . 
serratures, and its axillary, very simple Archangbuca officinalis (garden 
racemes, shorter than the leaves, with archangelica.) Eng. Bot. t. *2561. — 
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Leaves bi-pinnated , with the terminal 
leaflet three-lobed . — Angelica is either 
a native of this country or completely 
naturalized, being found growing natu- 
rally at Broadmoore, about seven miles 
north-west from Birmingham, and in 
the marshes among reeds, by the side 
of the Thames, between Woolwich and 
Plumstead, and in some other places ; 
flowering from June to September. 

The root is large, fleshy, branched, 
resinous, brown externally and white 
within. The stem is erect, four or 
five feet high, jointed, round, hollow, 
striated, smooth, of a purplish hue, or 
somewhat glacuous at the lower part, 
and sends off numerous branches which 
terminate in large globular many-rayed 
umbels. The foliage, stalks, and even 
the flowers, are all of a bright green. 
The leaves are numerous, very large 
petiolated, smooth, and pinnated, with 
the leaflets ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 
cleft, acutely serrated, smooth, and hav- 
ing the terminal ones three-lobed; the 
foot-stalks membranous at the base, 
tumid, with many ribs, and very much 
dilated. The general bracteas or invo- 
lucres are few, linear, deciduous, often 
wanting ; the partial ones, consisting of 
about eight linear-lanceolate leaves, oc- 
casionally enlarged, leafy, and notched. 
The flowers are numerous, of a greenish 
white colour, and grow in large termi- 
nal umbels, composed of several par- 
tial ones, both of which are nearly glo- 
bose and many-rayed. There is no ca- 
lyx; the corolla is small, and divided 
into five equal, lanceolate, petals, with 
the points notched and turned inw r ard ; 
the stamens thread-shaped, spreading, 
longer than the corolla, with roundish 
anthers ; the germen is inferior, ovate, 
furrowed, supporting two very short, 
erect, and subsequently recurved styles, 
with obtuse stigmas. The fruit is a 
sort of capsule, large, flat on one side, 
convex on the other, with three acute 
ribs, emarginate at both ends, divisible 
into two parts, containing a single 
brown, ovate, pointed seed. 

Bohemia and Spain arc said to pro- 
duce the best Archangelica. The college 
formerly ordered the Spanish only to 
be kept in the shops. Linnmus, how- 
ever, avers that the plant is most vigor- 
ous on its native northern mountains, 
and gives a decided preference to the 
root dug here, either early in the spring 


or late in autumn. This pbataMc 
Acorns Calamus, are almost the od? 
aromatics of European growth ; the 
former is decidedly more pleasant, and 
is very undeservedly neglected in mo- 
dern practice. 

, The roots are the part used, and pc*- 
j sess a fragrant agreeable smell, and a 
bitterish pungent taste ; on being chew- 
ed they are first sweetish, afterward* 
acrid, and leave a glowing heat in the 
mouth, and fauces, which continues fcr 
some time. The stalks, leaves, aid 
seeds, possess the same qualities in a 
lesser degree. Dr. Lewis says, that on 
wounding the fresh root early in the 
spring, it yields from the inner part c f 
tne bark an unctious, yellowish, odor- 
ous juice, which, gently exiccated, re- 
tains its fragrance, and proves an ele- 
gant, aromatic, gummy resin. Reeii* 
fled spirit extracts the whole of the 
virtues of the root; water but very 
little ; and by distillation in the latter 
a small portion of very pungent oil i* 
obtained. Cow's, goats, and swine eat 
it, but horses refuse it. 

The Laplanders extol it not only as 
food, but as a medicine. For coughs, 
hoarseness and other pectoral disorders, 
they eat the stalks roasted in hot ashei; 
they also boil the tender flowers in milk, 
till it attains the consistence of extras, 
which they use to promote perspira- 
tion in catarrhal fevers, and to strength- 
en the stomach in diarrhoea. Th« 
leaves, seeds, and root are certainly 
good aromatic tonics, and may be girea 
three or four times a day, in doses of 
two scruples to a drachm. An agree- 
able sweetmeat is made of the root by 
the confectioners of London, which is 
only surpassed by that of ginger. 

The following passage from old Ge- 
rarde, if not instructive, is at least ex- 
ceedingly entertaining : 

“ The rootes of Garden Angelica 
singular remedy against poison, and 
against the plague, and all infection* 
taken by euill and comip aire, if y D, j 
do but take a peece of the rootc and 
holde it in your mouth, or chew ttw 
same betweerie your teeth it doth most 
certainly driue away the pestilcntiall 
aire, yea, although that corrup sin- 
have possessed the heart, yet it ariretr 
it out again by vrine and sweate, a* 
rice and treacle doth, and such 
Antipharmaca . Angelica is an cnuntf 
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to poisons : it cureth pestilential diseases 
if it be vsed in season : a dram waight 
of the powder hereof is given with tnin 
wine, or, if a feauer ne vehement, 
with the distilled water of Carduu s 
benedictus or of Tormentill , and with a 
little vineger, and by it selfe also, with 
treacle or vipers added. It openeth 
the liuer ana spleen, draweth downe 
the tearmes, dnueth out or expelleth 
the secondine. The decoction of the 
roote made in wine is good against the 
cold shiuering of agues. It is reported 
that the roote is auaileable against witch- 
craft and inchantments, if a man carrie 
the same about him, as Fuchsius saith. 
It extennuateth and make thinne grosse 
and tough flegme ; the root being vsed 
greene, and while it is full of iuice, 
nelpeth them that is asthmatake, disso- 
luing and expectorating the stuffings 
therein, by cutting on and cleansing 
the parts affected, reducing the bodie 
to health againe ; but when it is dry it 
worketh not so effectually. It is a most 
singular medicine against surfeiting 
analoathsomnes to meate: it helpeth 
concoction in the stomacke, and is nght 
beneficial to the hart: it cureth the 
bitings of mad dogs, and all other vene- 
mons beasts. The wild kinds are not 
in such force in working, albeit they 
baue the same vertues attributed vnto 
them.” 

It delights in moist situations on the 
banks of running water, but will grow 
freely in any sou and exposure. The 
plants are raised from seed; and, for 
abed four feet and a half by six feet, 
sown in drills a foot apart, to be trans- 
planted, half an ounce of seed will be 
requisite. “ Sow in August, or as soon 
as the seed is ripe, as the plants will 
come up earlier and stronger than from 
a sowing in the spring. When the 
plants are advanced from four to six 
inches high, transplant them into rows 
two feet apart They will soon strike 
root, and advance quickly into strong 
growth. In the second year their 
strong erect branchy stalks will be se- 
veral feet high, producing large umbels 
°»seed, ripening in autumn, which as 
. 1 ^ the leaves of the plant, are used 
m medicine. But, for candying, the 
>oung shoots of the stems, and stalks 
of the leaves are the useful parts ; being 
|j u t, while green and tender, in May 

D a June, they are made by confection- 
ers m t° the sweetmeat called Angelica. 


In the second year, if seed is not wanted, 
cut the plants down in May, and the 
stool will send out side shoots ; by re- 
peating this practice every year, the 
same plant may be long continued. 
Cuttings will also grow.” 

Arctium ( arth , Celtic ; on account of 
the rough bristly fruit, which may be 
compared to the coarse hair of a bear). 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia ASqualis. 
Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Involucre glo- 
bose , each of its scales with an incurved 
hook at the extremity ; receptacles chaf- 
fy; pappus simple. 

1. Arctium lappa (smooth-headed 
burdock.) Eng. hot t 1228. Leaves 
cordate , petiolate. — Burdock is very 
common by road sides, on rubbish, and 
on ditch banks throughout Europe, va- 
rying much according to the luxuriancy 
of the soil, and thriving particularly on 
dunghills, and flowering in July and 
August The calyx is globular, formed 
of numerous narrow scales, each tipped 
with a little incurved hook, by means 
of which the whole calyx, when laden 
with ripe seed, easily separating from 
its stalk, adheres to tne hairy or woolly 
coats of animals, who can scarcely free 
themselves from this incumbrance with- 
out rubbing the calyx to pieces, and so 
scattering the seed about their habita- 
tions, where it is most likely to meet 
with a manured soil. It is no less com- 
mon in Japan, where it is called Gobo 
and Uma Bufuki. In England it is 
commonly known by the name of Burr , 
either simply, or, with some prefix, as 
Great-burr , Clot-burr , and Hurr-burr ; 
the usual name in hooks is Burdock. 
In German it is called Genuine Klette; 
in Dutch, Gemeene Klisson ; in Danish 
Agerburre; in Swedish, Karburre ; in 
French, Bardane or Glynteron : in Ita- 
lian Lappolo or Bardana ; in Spanish, 
Lampazo or Bardana; in Portuguese, 
Lappa , Arcio , or Pegamaca; in Rus- 
sian Lapuschnik or Repeinik. 

Few quadrupeds, except the ass, 
touch this plant with us. According to 
Linnaeus, cows and goats only eat it; 
and Dr. Stokes adds, " That a horse 
eats the leaves and even the heads. 
Birds feed on the seeds; and snails, 
slugs, and some caterpillars on the 
leaves. Boys catch bats by throwing 
the prickly heads up into the air. The 
stems, stripped of their rind, before the 
flowers appear, are eatable, either boiled 
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or raw, with oil and vinegar.” A de- 
coction of the roots is esteemed by some 
very sensible physicians as equal, if not 
superior, to that of Sarsaparilla. Two 
ounces of the dried root are boiled in 
three pints of water till one pint is was- 
ted, and a pint or more of the strained 
liquor taken warm every day. 

The herb being burnt green, betw een 
the time of flowering and seeding, in a 
hole made in the ground, without suffer- 
ing the flame to escape, three pounds of 
the ashes produced sixteen ounces of 
very white alkaline salt, as good as the 
best pot-ash. 

There are many varieties of this 
common plant, differing in colour, and 
the size and 4 smoothness, or woolliness, 
of the heads. The most remarkable of 
these is the Woolly-headed Burdock , 
which Mr. Miller has figured in his 
plates, and which he looks upon as a 
distinct sort, because the leaves are 
whiter beneath, the heads more com- 
pact, and the florets of a bright red co- 
lour; but principally because the calyx 
is beautifully netted with a fine down 
all over. 

2. Arctium bardana (woolly-head 
Burdock.) Eng. bot. t. 2478. Cauline 
leaves cordate , stalked , entire; involu- 
cre cohwebbed , downy . — The fine cob- 
web down entangled amongst its calyx 
scales distinguishes it from A . lappa. 
It is a very common plant, as well as the 
other, by way-sides and amongst rub- 
bish. Ray distinguishes several varie- 
ties of each of these species. 

3. Arctium minus (small Burdock.) 
Schk. bot. tab. 227. Involucre woolly; 
inner sealess ubu late , somewhat coloured ; 
scarcely longer than outer ; racemes ax- 
illary panicled. — A native of Europe. 
Flow ering in July and August. 

These plants may readily be increas- 
ed from seed, but are seldom admitted 
into any but botanic gardens. The first 
sort is much propagated by sheep carry- 
ing about tne hooked seeds in their 
fleeces, and probably also by small birds. 
Where it is a troublesome weed, it may 
be destroyed with less trouble than such 
plants as have perennial roots ; and if 
cut up before it seeds, in two or three 
years it may be entirely rooted out ; for 
the plants which come up from seed do 
not flow r er till the second year, and when 
the 6eeds are perfected their roots de- 
cay. 

Arctopus (literally bear’s foot.) 


Class Polygamia Dicecia. Nat Ori 
Umbel lif era*. 

The Characters are — M ale, on umki 
— petals and stamens 5. — Hermuw- 
DiTE, an umbel — petals 5; style*’! 
seeds 2 ; involucre very large. 

Arctopus echinatus (rough amt- 
pus.) Bot. reg. 605. Leaves prickk 
with stellate spines. — A handsome plai 
from the Cape of Good Hope. It has the 
habit of Eryngo. The leaves are crowd- 
ed, sinuate and ciliate, w ith spines m 
the upper surface disposed stance at 
the sinuses ; flowers terminating among 
the leaves. 

This singular little species is the sole 
member of its genus ; it appears to 
have excited peculiar interest in Profo- 
sor Thumbery, who has recorded it in 
his Cape Flora by an elaborate detail 

The plant in its native place, where k 
is very common, is said to be in repce 
for certain medicinal virtues. It Bow- 
ers from June to September. Intro- 
duced in 1774 by Mr. Masson, but does 
not appear to have flowered in this coun- 
try until 1823. 

Arctostaphylos. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Ericece. 

The Characters are — calyx five-cUft ; 
corolla ovate , its orifice fire-cleft, 1 h 
base transparent ; berry superior Jite- 
celled ; ant he roe with two pores. 

1. Arctostaphylos uvAURSifher- 
ry-bearing Arctostaphylos). Eng. Bot 
t. 714. under Arbutus uva ursi. Stem 
procumbent ; leaves entire. — This pretty 
evergreen shrub is met with both in the 
old and new continents ; for, in the 
northern parts of Europe, it abounds in 
Sweden, Lapland, and Iceland ; is ex- 
tensively diffused over Scotland and the 
north of England, and extends south- 
erly to the Mediterranean. It is also 
found in Siberia, and is represented as 
abundant on the banks of the Wolga; 
wdiile in North America it grows from 
Hudson’s Bay, as far south as the cen- 
tral parts of the United States. 

With us, it occurs only in dry, stony 
subalpine moors, covering the ground 
with beds of considerable extent, at the 
height of 1,500 feet and upw ards above 
the level of the sea. It is common 
throughout the Highlands, and islands 
of Scotland, and abounds at Dunkeld 
and Blair, the seats of the Duke of 
Athol, in Perthshire. It is the plan 1 
mentioned in Rap’s Synopsis, p. 
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is found by Mr. Lhwyd, crowing plen- 
tifully in tne isle of Mull, at the end \ 
next V-Columb-kill, for the space of; 
several miles. It was perceived many 
years ago by Lightfoot, at the top of ( 
East Common Wood, about a mile from i 
Hexam, in Northumberland: and is' 
said by Mr. Winch to flourish on Cronk- 
ley Fell, and Blanchland in the same 
county, at an elevation of from 200 to 
2,000 feet. 

The root is perennial, long, and 
fibrous ; sending off* several round, 
woody, branched, spreading, procum- 
bent stems, covered with 'a smooth de- 
ciduous bark. The leaves are not un- 
like those of the box, alternate, ever- 
green, obtuse, obovate, entire, attached 
by short stalks , coriaceous, smooth, 
convex, dark green, and wrinkled above ; 
concave, findy reticulated and paler 
beneath, with the margin rounded, 
and in the young ones pubescent. 
The flowers, which are produced in 
June, grow in small clusters at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, each sup- 
ported on a short red footstalk, and 
furnished with many acute coloured 
bracteas. They are usually five or six 
on each branch, drooping, and of a pale 
rose-red colour. The calyx is small, 
obtusely five-toothed, and persistent. 
The corolla is ovate, smooth, transpa- 
rent at the base, contracted at the mouth, 
with five short reflexed segments. The 
filaments are awl-shaped, downy, in- 
serted at the base of the corolla, and 
crowned with reddish incumbent an- 
thers, of two oval cells, opening by two 
terminal pores, and bearing a pair of 
short horns or spurs. The germen is 
roundish, bearing a cylindrical erect 
fctvle, the length of the corolla, with a 
simple stigma. The fruit is a small, 
globular, smooth, depressed scarlet 
berry, containing a mealy pulp of an aus- 
tere taste^and four or five angular seeds. 

The plants of this genus are very 
nearly allied to those of the Vaccinium , 
or Wortl e-berry, from which they differ 
principally in the situation of the berry, 
which in the Arctostaphylos grows 
above the calyx ; and in the Vaccinium 
below it The present species may be 
^shnguished from the alpina , or Black 
Bear-berry, by the figure of the leaves, 
w hich in the former are smooth, and 
entire, while in the latter they are rug- 
ged, and serrated. 

The leaves of this plant, about the 


middle of the last century, acquired 
great celebrity, not only for their effi- 
cacy in gravelly complaints, but in 
almost every other to which the urinary 
organs are liable, as ulcers of the kid- 
neys and bladders, diabetes, &c. 
Among the numerous physicians who 
extolled the virtues of uva ursi in cal- 
culous complaints, De Haen may be 
considered the principal, and upon his 
authority it has been much used in this 
country j but in no instance does it 
appear to have produced that essential 
or permanent relief which is said to 
have been experienced by the German 
physicians. The leaves of this plant 
are powerfully astringent, and the ad- 
vantages they have occasionally afford- 
ed in gravelly pains is now wholly as- 
cribed to this quality. Perhaps upon 
the w hole, we shall find it no better 
than other vegetable astringents ; some 
of wriiich have long been used by the 
country people, in gravelly complaints, 
and with very great advantage ; though 
hitherto unnoticed by our regular prac- 
titioners. 

But whatever may be the event of its 
medical qualities, the whole plant is 
certainly very serviceable in dyeing an 
ash-colour, but particularly in tanning 
leather. In this view' it may deserve 
attention, in those countries where 
whole mountains are covered with this 
trailing shrub, and they have scarcely 
timber sufficient for their economical 
purposes. The berries are a food for 
grouse and other game. It may be in- 
creased by seeds, or by inarching. 

2. Arctostaphylos alpina (Al- 
pine Arctostaphylos). Eng. bot. t. 
2030. Stems procumbent ; leaves ru- 
gose, serrated . — The woody trailing 
stems spread widely, clothed with de- 
ciduous bark ; leaves alternate decidu- 
ous ; flou'ers in short terminal clusters, 
white. Each flow^er stalk has an ele- 
gant, concave, reddish, fringed bracteie 
at its base. The berries are round and 
black, like black currants, and resem- 
bling them also in flavour. A native 
of Scotland, between two high moun- 
tains, in a valley covered with common 
heath near the head of Loch Traig, 
Perthshire. 

Arctotheca. 

Class Syngenesia frustrance. Naf. 
Ord. Composttce. 

The Characters are receptacle f arose ; 
pappus 0 ; involucre imbricated 
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Arctotheca repens (Creeping ed in a mixture of peat earth andhaad- 
Arctotheca). Jacq. schoen. 3, t. 30o. loam. Introduced 1794. 

Florets of the ray sterile; receptacle , 3. Arctotis orandiploea (great 

paleaceous ; scape one flowered \ leaves flowered Arctotis). Leaves pinnatifid, 
pinnatifid. — An ornamental plant, a toothletted, cobwebbed, three-nerved.— 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. The The ray is very large. Petals straw 
roots are perennial, creeping exten- coloured, with a tinge of red under- 
sively ; stems herbaceous, prostrate, neath, yellowish above near the base, 
branched, clothed like the backs of the with a very dark purple mouth. It is 
lyrate pinnatified leaves, with white biennial, flowering from March to May. 
cottony down; flower stalks radical, Introduced 1774. 
several together, simple, erect, naked, 4. Arctotis speciosa (shewy Arcto- 
about six inches high, being rather Ion- tis). Bot. Mag. t. 2182. Stenleu; 
ger than the leaves. The flowers, which leaves lyrate , pinnatifid, hoary beneetk, 
are produced in July and August, are five-nerved ; outer scales of invoke™ 
solitary, an inch and a half broad, and linear, recurved . — The root is perennial 
of a lemon-colour, with purple ribs be- or biennial. Leaves all radical: some 
neath. It grows freely in an equal quite entire, others lyrate-piimatifid, 
mixture of loam and peat, and is in- crenate, dentate; terminal lobe tripli- 
creased by cuttings, which root readily nerved, rough, and tomentose on the 
under a handglass, in the open air. In- upper, and noary on the under aide, 
troduced 1793. Scapes several, rounded, streaked, bis* 

Arctotis. pid with purplish hairs. Bractes ene 

Class Syngenesis Polygamia Neces- or two, distant, subulate, deciduous, 
saria. NatTOrd. Composite. Calyx imbricate ; inner scales largest, 

The Characters are — Receptacle se- smooth, scariose; external ones linear, 
tose, alveolate ; pericarps half two cell- hairy and recurved. Florets of the ty 
ed, or two furrowed at the back ; pappus long, minutely three toothed, roor 
paleaceous; involucre imbricated, with nerved, orange coloured on the inner 
scales, scarious at end. side, with a black purple spot at the 

1. Arctotis acaulis (dwarf Arcto- base, and streaked with parnfish redan 
tis). Bot. reg. t. 122. Radiant florets the outer. Florets of the disx of abUci 
fertile ; stem very short, decumbent ; purple colour, relieved by the goto 
leaves hoary on each side, temate, lyrate . pollen. Receptacle honey-combed brnt* 
A small greenhouse plant, the flower ly ; germens bristly at the base, and 
stem rarely exceeding six inches in crowned with a chaffy pappus, 
height; but the flowers, which are yel- The scapes rather longer than the 
low, are large and fine, exceeding two leaves. It is very like grandma 
inches in diameter ; rolling outwards as of the Kew catalogue, but not caules* 
it decays, disk nearly black. They cent. 

come out in April and continue to July. A native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
Propagated by dividing the root. Intro- Requires to be protected from frost 
duced 1 753. Flowers from July to September. Intro- 

2. Arctotis tricolor (three coloured duced 1812. 

Arctotis). Bot. reg. t 131. Leaves 5. Arctotis argentra (silver -lea* 
downy beneath , ovate , entire, or lyrate ed Arctotis). Leaves lanceolate , «■ 
toothed; scape furrowed, one headed . — near, entire, downy. — The flowers are 
In this species the leaves are several, yellow, showing themselves in August 
all radical; scapes from six inches Introduced 1768. 
to a foot high, one-flowered. Flowers 6. Arctotis angusti folia (narrow 
nearly three inches across; ray white leaved Arctotis). Stem branched **• 
on the inside, with a purple black base ; cending ; leaves spatulate, knceoWt, 
on the outside deep purplish. The disk five-nerved, pubescent. — Florets of tw 
is uniformly of a deep shining blackish disk barren. Receptacle very wooUp 
brown, previous to the complete expan- Flowers from June to September, le- 
sion of the florets; when it becomes of troduced 1739. 

a dusky opaque green; flowers from 7. Arctotis macu lata (spotted Arc- 
May to July, and requires the shelter of totis). Bot. reg. 1. 130. Leaves 
a greenhouse. tifid, lyrate , angular, toothed, doty 

Easily propagated by suckers, plant- beneath. — This handsome flower 
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teen long in our collections. The stem 
s upright, seldom exceeding two feet 
mda half high with its inflorescence, 
coated over by a white short down like 
frosted silver. The ray is more than 
two inches across, of a light cream co- 
loured white on the inside, suflused at 
the points and back with a tawny yel- 
low nue, at the inner base, above the 
short tubes of the florets, of a blackish 
purple colour. 

A hardy greenhouse plant, easily in- 
creased by cuttings planted out in the 
open ground; requires a considerable 
snare of water in the summer months, 
during w'hich it contrives to produce a 
succession of bloom. 

8. Arctotis aspeea (broad rough 
leaved Arctotis). Bot. reg. t. 34. Stem 
erect; leaves pinnatifid ; scabrous , 
downy beneath , revolute at edge . — The 
stem is stiff, perennial, villose with pur- 
ple streaks. Corollas of the ray yellow, 
with red streaks beneath, fertile ; those 
of the disk barren. The flowers have a 
slightly bitter smell. The style, by the 
expansion and contraction of which the 
stigma is made to advance and with- 
draw, seems to consist of a substance 
resembling caoutchouc and may be re- 
peatedly drawn out to a considerable 
extent like that, contracting to its former 
dimensions when left to itself with 
the same elastic force. Introduced 
1710. 

9. Arctotis aureola (narrow rough- 
leaved Arctotis). Bot r eg. 1 32. Outer 
scales of involucre reflexed, cuneate , 
oblong, with a broad, snort point , some- 
what cobwebbed. — This species become 
shrubby as well as Aspera (which it 

K ly resembles) acquiring by age a 
wooded close-fibred stem of nearly 
an inch and a half in diameter. They re- 
quire to be frequently renewed by cut- 
tings, which strike easily if planted in a 
border of light earth during any of the 
summer months. These, when properly 
rooted, may be potted in the Autumn, 
in order to be sheltered for the winter 
in the greenhouse or garden frame. In 
summer they can scarcely be supplied 
with too much water, if properly arain- 
Old plants are apt to become 
niouldy, and should be frequently clear- 
ed of their decayed leaves. 

. "°th species are very desirable acqui- 
Tjons for the greenhouse, since, be- 
wae« the beauty of the bloom, easy cul- 
to*e and propagation, they afford a suc- 


cession of flow ere nearly the year round* 
Introduced 1710. 

10. Arctotis uvodlata (waved leav- 
ed Arctotis). Jacq. sch®. t 160. Ro- 
diant florets fertile; leaves downy be- 
neath, wavy toothed, ovate or lyrate ; 
scapes one headed . — The flowers are 
scentless, three inches in diameter, and 
of an orange colour ; they are produced 
from April to June. A native of the 
Cape. Introduced 1795. 

11. Arctotis rosea (rose Arctotis). 
Jacq. schoe. t. 162. Radiant florets fer- 
tile; stem procumbent; leaves spatulate, 
lanceolate , repand toothed, hoary . — One 
of the most showy of this elegant ge- 
nus, producing a succession of its beau- 
tiful flowers from July to September $ 
they generally measure more than two 
inches in diameter. A native of the 
Cape. Introduced 1793. 

12. Arctotis spinulosa (thorny 
leaved Arctotis). Jacq. sc. t 167. Stem 
erect ; leaves hoary , viscid , oblongs 
amplexicauL, mucronate-toothecL — The 
whole plant possesses a pleasant smell. 
The root is annual. Stem a foot and 
a half high, much branched ; peduncles 
terminal, one flowered; radiant florets 
fertile; the flowers which are orange 
coloured, black at the base; are pro* 
duced from May to August in great pro- 
fusion, and are very ornamental. Intro- 
duced 1795. 

13. Arctotis arborescens (arbores- 
cent Arctotis). Jacq. sc. t 171* Stem 
erect; peduncles hairy; leaves pinnati- 
fid, hoary, downy beneath, segments lan- 
ceolate, angular toothed . — The stems are 
from two to three feet in height ; leaves 
four to six inches long, peduncles termi- 
nal, one flowered ; flowers white with 
dark purple at the base ; of a pale pink 
on the outside. Blooms from June to 
August Introduced 1818. 

14. Arctotis glaucophylla (sea- 
green leaved Arctotis). Jacq. setae, t 
17 O. Leaves hoary, repand, pinnatifid, 
somewhat toothed , outer scales of invoke 
ere reflexed . — The root is fusiform, stem 
a foot in height, leaves two to six inches 
long; peduncles terminal, erect, one- 
flowered. Flowers orange coloured, 
dark purple at the base. They are pro- 
duced from June to August. The whole 


dark purple at the base. They are pro- 
duced from June to August. The whole 

S lant has an unpleasant smell. Iutro- 
uced 1794. 

15. Arctotis flaccida (bending 
stalked Arctotis). Jacq. sc. t. 163. Stem 
branched ascending ; leaves spatulate, 
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lanceolate , entire, three nerved , downy . — 
The whole plant possesses a nauseous 
and fetid odour. The root is annual. 
Leaves pale green. Peduncles termi- 
nal. one flowered. Flowers cream co- 
loured, yellow at the base, and tinged 
w ith pink on the outside. Blooms from 
May to August. Introduced 1794. 

16. Arctotis decurrkns (decurrent 
Arctotis). Jacq. sc. t. 165. Stem shrub- 
by ; leaves hairy , oblong , undivided , 
somewhat toothed. — The stem is from 
two to three feet high, much branched. 
Leaves alternate from two to seven 
inches long. The flowers which are 
from two to five inches in diameter are 
showv, they are w hite, with the base of 
a dark purple ; florets of the ray yellow. 
Flowers in June and July. Introduced 
1794. 

17. Arctotis reptans (creeping Arc- 
totis). Jacq. sc. t. 382. Stem ascending) 
leaves hairy , hoary beneath , lower lyrate - 
toothed . — An ornamental species produc- 
ing its pretty flowers from June to Sep- 
tember. The root is creeping, the stems 
are numerous, a foot and half high. 
Leaves alternate, three to four inches 
long. Peduncles erect, terminal, one- 
flow'ered. The flowers are cream co- 
loured, marked behind with purple 
stripes. Introduced 1795. 

18. Arctotis decumbens (decumbent 
Arctotis). Jacq. schaen. t. 381. Stem 
procumbent; leaves oblong , lanceolate , 
unequally toothed , hoary , downy beneath, 
three-nerved. — Stem a foot and a half 
high, purplish ; leaves four inches long; 
flowers from tw r o to three inches in dia- 
meter. Introduced 1790. 

Culture. — These plants are all na- 
tives of the Cape of Hood Hope. The 
annual sorts may be raised from seeds 
sown in the spring, either in a w r arm 
border of light earth, about the middle 
of April, or in a moderate hot-bed to- 
wards the end of March. In favourable 
seasons the former will be the strongest 
plants, but in cold seasons they will sel- , 
dom ripen their seeds. The latter must 
be transplanted, when they are fit, into 
pots ; and as soon as they are well-root- 
ed, inured gently to the open air; they 
require much water in dry weather: 
they may also be propagated by cut- 1 
tings or slips from tne roots. The 
shrubby sorts are propagated by plant- 
ing cuttings in a bed of light fresh 
earth in one of the summer months, 
observing to shade them from the heat 


of the sun, until they have taken toot, 
and Also to frequently refresh them 
with w r ater. In six weeks after plant- 
ing they w ill be rooted sufficiently to 
be transplanted into pots, when they 
are to be placed in a shady situation 
until the plants are new rooted ; after 
which they may be exposed to the opets 
air, till the latter end of October (« 
later, according to the state of the 
wxather), w T hen they must be removal 
into the greenhouse. 

While they continue in the hou-e 
they ought to have a open and dry situa- 
tion, and be frequently supplied with 
water. They will also require to k 
shifted into other pots, two or thxer 
times every summer ; and the pofe 
should be often removed to prevent the 
plants from striking their roots through 
the holes into the ^rbund ; several of 
these grow to the height of four or five 
feet, and as they send off several branch- 
es, they require to be frequently pruned 
They are seldom without flowers, unle$> 
the winter be very severe, which rer* 
ders them extremely valuable, making 
a fine variety in the greenhouse or cape 
stove ; and when placed out in summer, 
they produce flowers in great abun- 
dance. 

Arctuation (from arcuo, Lot. to 
bend or bow like an arch) ; the method 
of raising trees by layers. 

The first thing that is to be done 
is to procure strong mother plants, 
which are usually called stools. It i* 
no matter whether the trees be crooked 
or otherwise deformed. They are to 
be planted in a border six feet wide, 
and in a straight line six feet asunder. 

The border must be well trenched or 
dug, and cleared from all roots, clods, 
stones, or any other obstructions 
These trunks or stools, being planted 
in this trench, will throw out a great 
many shoots according to their strength, 
which may be laid about the Michael- 
mas following: in order to this, the 
ground round each stool should be care* 
fully dug, breaking the clods and nich- 
ing out the stones as before. Then 
the shoots should be bent down in 
arches, and put into the ground about 
three inches deep ; and to keep them 
in this situation, each should ha*e a 
forked stick drove into the ground over 
the part of the shoot immersed, turning 
the extremity of each shoot upward. 

When the branches are thus 
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round the stool, and pegged fast down, 
the branches, or shoots, will be covered 
all over, except the very top. Some 
persons give tne branches a twist, in 
order to make them take root the sooner. 
Others slit such of the roots as are not 
apt to take root without, in the same 
manner as is practised in laying of Car- 
nations, which is generally a sure way ; 
and if they are afterwards mulched, it 
will be of use to keep out the frost in 
winter, and also to Keep the ground 
moist the following spring and sum- 
mer. 

About the end of September following 
they may be opened and examined, to 
see if they have taken root or not, 
which it is very probable they will 
have done ; but, if not, they must be 
let alone, to lie till the next autumn, 
when they are to be taken up, and 
planted in the nursery. 

This may be done to the Dutch, Witch, 
and English Elms ; the Abele, Lime, 
Alder, Platanus, and many sorts of 
evergreen trees and flowering shrubs. 

Ardisia. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Myrsinecea Brown. 

The Characters are — calyx b, parted; 
corolla hypocrat eriform, with a reflexed 
limb; anthers large , erect; stigma 
simple; drupe fleshy , superior; one - 
seeded . 

1. Ardisia acuminata (acuminated 
Ardisia). Bot. mag. t. 1768. Panicles 
axillary and terminal ; leaves oblong , 
acuminate , narrowed at base . — A shrub I 
a foot and a half or two feet high, with 
green smooth bark ; branches alternate, 
spreading; leaves ribbed with numer- 
ous parallel veins, uniting near the mar- 
gin; peduncles axillary, not half the 
length of the leaf ; bearing simple or 
compound corymbs of flowers ; calyx 
5 parted, white, with rust-coloured dots ; 
corolla saucer-shaped; limb 5-cleft, 
plain white, with ru6ty yellow dots, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye ; ger- 
men globular. Native of Guiana; 
flowering in July. Introduced 1803. 

2. Ardisia tinifolia (tinus-leaved 
Ardisia). Sloan, jam. 2. 98, t. 205, f. 2. 
Flowers panicled ; leaves elliptic entire 
neared ; stem arboreous . — This tree 
rises to about thirty feet high, having 
an ash-coloured smoothish bark ; leaves 
*ery smooth, dark green, four inches 
l°ng, and two broad m the middle, with 
a prominent midrib. Petioles a quarter 


of an inch in length. Flowers pur- 
plish, bowed back. Native of Jamaica. 

3. Ardisia solanacea (nightshade- 
like Ardisia). Bot. mag. 16/7- Co- 
rymbs axillary , 3-par ted; leaves oblong , 
narrowed towards each . — In this fine 
shrub the corolla has a singular appear- 
ance, much like an artificial flower 
made of shells. The corymbs are rarely 
tripartite. The buds are all cemuous, 
but as the flower expands the pedicels 
become straight, one open flower only 
appearing at a time in each corymb. 

The juice of the berries, according to 
Roxburgh, is of a veiy beautiful bright 
red colour, which, upon paper, changes 
to a durable brown. 

Native of the coast of Coromandel; 
growing in moist places, in the valleys 
among dhe mountains. Called by the 
Telingas, Conda Mauoor, It flowers 
from June to September. Intro. 1708. 

4. Ardisia paniculata (panicled 
Ardisia). Bot reg. 638. — Leaves 
wedge-shaped , oblong , nearly sessile , 
entire , smooth , reflexed , panicles de- 
compound . — This species of Ardisia is 
probably the finest of the whole genus, 
growing into a small tree, with large 
reflexed foliage, and bearing oval-shaped 
panicles of rose-coloured flowers at the 
extremities of the branches. These 
remain a long time in bud, and are pro- 
bably more beautiful in that state tnan 
when the flowers are fully expanded, 
the bud being of a deeper colour than 
the flower. Like most of the genus it 
continues covered with blossom and 
fruit, at the same time, for a great part 
of the year. 

It is a native of Chittigong, in the 
East Indies. Requires to be kept con- 
stantly in the stove. 

5. Ardisia color at a (red-flowered 
Ardisia). Bot. cab. 405. Leaves ob- 
long, entire , coriaceous , shining ; pani- 
cles terminal; sepals round; corolla 
twice as long as calyx.-— It is an elegant 
plant, with very fine laurel leaves, 
which are flatter, larger, and more 
glossy than those of A. solanacea . The 
flowers come out plentifully in clusters 
from the axils of the leaves ; they open 
two or three at a time, and continue 
successively for several months in the 
spring and summer. 

It may be increased by cuttings or 
seeds, and should have a rich loamy 
soil, and kept in the hot -house. 

I 6. Ardisia umbellata (umbel-flow- 
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ered Ardisia). Bot. cab. 1 531. Leave* 
olossy.^-This is a handsome stove plant, 
flowering freely in the summer months. 
It may be increased by cuttings, and 
should be potted in a mixture of loam 
and peat. A native of Sumatra. Intro- , 
duced 1818. 

7. Aroisia elegans (elegant Ardi- 
8ia). Bot cab. t. 264. ^Leaves oblong , 
entire , coriaceous, shining ; panicle ter- 
minal ; sepals rounded ; corolla thrice 
as long as calyx . — This species is a very 

S retty stove juant ; the flowers are pro- 
ucea at different seasons ; they come 
out of the ends of the side shoots. The 
plant does not grow very large, rarely 
exceeding two feet in height, and flow- 
ering when quite young. In the sum- 
mer it may be put out of doors in a shel- 
tered situation, for two months, which 
will conduce much to its health and vi- 
gour. 

It may be increased with some diffi- 
culty by cuttings, planted in loam and 
peat. A native of the East Indies. In- 
troduced 1805. 

8. Ardisia punctata (dotted Ardi- 
sia). Bot. reg. 827. Leaves lanceolate , 
coriaceous , sinuate, narrowed towards 
the base ; corolla campanulate , dotted ; 
lobes obtuse. — A handsome addition to 
the conservatory, easily distinguished 
by its long leaves, which are not crenu- 
late, but merely sinuated at the edges, 
with slight contractions at the margin, 
at intervals resembling dendculations, 
by its drooping whitish grey flowers 
being densely covered with dark dots of 
a dull purple colour, and by the obtuse- 
ness or the lobes of the corolla, which 
is distinctly bell-shaped, not spreading 
open or reflexed. A native of China ; 
easily cultivated, and propagated by 
cuttings. Flowers from June to Au- 
gust Introduced 1823. 

9.' Ardisia pyramidalis (pyramidal 
Ardisia). Bot. cab. 448. Raceme ter- 
minal, pyramidal ; peduncles alternate , 
umbelliferous ; leaves, oblong obtuse, 
smooth, entire. — Like most of the genus 
it has fine glossy leaves, and produces 
its blossoms in great abundance during 
the months of July and August. It re- 
quires the constant protection of the 
hot-house, and may with difficulty be 
increased by cuttings or layers, potted 
in a mixture of loam and peat. A native 
of Santa Cruz. Introduced 1818. 

10. Ardisia crenulata (crenulatedl 
Ardisia). Bot. reg. t. 633. Panicles j 


terminal ; leaves lanceolate , ovate, ro 
pand, cremate, acuminate, attenuated at 
base. It is a neat little shrub, producing 
Bowers and fruit nearly the whole year 
round. We have plants not above three 
inches high quite loaded. The berries 
I are by no means unpleasant to the taste, 
In some of the species they are said to 
be esteemed for their cooling and re- 
freshing qualities. It requires the pro- 
tection of the greenhouse, and is in- 
creased both by seeds and cuttings*, 
soil, a mixture ox loam and peat. 

11. Ardisia canaliculata (chan- 
nelled Ardisia). Bot. cab. t. 1803. 
Leaves oval ; petioles, their upper sur- 
face remarkably marginate and chan- 
nelled, the under vart round and smooth. 
—A handsome snrub, four to five feet 
in height. The leaves are nearly four 
inches in length, and of a very rich 
green colour. The flowers are produced 
in terminal panicles, coming out in the 
winter season. 

It requires the stove-heat at all times, 
and may be increased by layers or cut- 
tings. The soil should be loam and 
peat. 

12. Ardisia corjacea (coriaceous 
Ardisia). Flowers panicled ; leaves 
oblong, entire, veinless, coriaceous.— 
A native of the Antilles. Introduced 
1824. 

13. Ardisia serrulata (saw-leaved 
Ardisia. Flowers panicled ; leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, wrinkled; 
stem, shrubby, pubescent.^A native of 
the West Indies. Introduced 1820. 

14. Ardisia lateri folia (side flow- 
ering Ardisia). Racemes lateral, axil- 
lary compound; leaves oblong, acumi- 
nate, entire ; stem shrubby. A native 
of the West Indies. Introduced 1793. 

15. Ardisia Excelsa (laurel-leaved 
Ardisia). Gcert. t. 77« Racemes axil- 
lary, simple ; leaves obovate, at the edge 
cartilaginous , serrated. — A tree thirty 
feet high; native of Madeira. The ca- 
lyx is five parted, with Ovate lanceolate, 
equal, permanent leaflets. Corolla five- 
cleft almost to (he base, the clefts twice 
as long as the leaflets of the calyx, 
stamens inserted into the corolla ; style 
filiform ; seed-vessel a superior, globose, 
coriaceous, smooth, black berry; hav- 
ing no receptacle, except a broad scar 
at the bottom of the berrv, to which 
the seed is fixed; seed globose, of a 
pale colour, having a wide umbilical 
pit at bottom ; covered with a thickish, 
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mgo.sc-coriaceous, friable integument, placed in the shade till they have taken 
ntroduced 1784. root again; they may then be removed 

Ardivia is an ornamental genus of to a sheltered situation till autumn, 
lants, much valued by collectors for the when they must be put into a green- 
eauty of their foliage, flowers, and house, or under a hot-bed frame ; this 
erries. They are of easy culture ; plant being too tender to live in the 
uttings strike root freely in a pot of open air. 

and, plunged in a moist heat, under a Area is the internal capacity or con- 
cll-glasa. The only greenhouse spe- tents of any given boundary or limits, 
ies are A . excelsa and A . crenulata. of what figure or shape soever it be. 

’her sometimes ripen fruit, from which Areca. 

oung plants are readily produced. Class Monoecia Monadelphia. Nat 

Arouina (in honour of Pietro Ar- Ord. Palmee . 

Inini, curator of the garden at Padua). The Characters are — Common spat he 

Class Pen tandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. twovalved ; Male, calyx three parted; * 
ipocinee . petals 3 ; stamens 6, cohering at base ; 

The Characters are— Corolla funnel- — Female, calyx three- leaved; petals 
hoped, curved; stigma bifid; berry two- 3; nectary , six-toothed ; styles o, Very 
'died ; seeds solitary , oblong . short ; drupe , one-seeded. 

ArduHia bispinosa (two-spined Ar- 1. Areca oleracea f esculent Cab- 
lama). Bot. cab. 387. Leaves cordate, bage-tree). Jac. A. t. 170. Fronds 
wate, muctonate , subsessile ; spines pinnated ; leaflets linear, acute ; fruit 
Sifid at end. - This is a low shrubby oblong , incurved. — The cabbage-tree is 
want, seldom rising above four or five the highest of the American Palms, 
feet high. It sends out spreading and is very distinct from the East In- 
branches in pairs from top to bottom ; dian Areca. The sheaths of the leaves 
(hey are covered with a dark-green bark, are very close, and form the green tojj 
md are armed with short, strong thorns, of the trltnk, a foot and a half in length, 
whieh cotoe out by pairs; and some- Below this comer out green shining 
limes there are double pairs upon the snathes, which fell to the ground when 
name footstalks ; these are situated just the very, branching sphadhc bursts 
below the leaves, and where there are forth. The calyx of the flower is one- 
four, two point upwards and the other leafed, cut halfway into three segments, 
two downwards. The leaves are heart- The fruits are oblong, obtuse berries, 
shaped, not much larger than those of slightly bent, of a blue purple colour, 
the box-tree (about an ineh long, and succulent, scarcely fibrose, the size of a 
three quarters of an inch broad at their middling olive ; the pulp dries away, 
base), of the same consistence and eo- and becomes a brittle^ Wrihkled bark, 
lonr, terminating in acute points ; they The nut or stone is oblong, smoothisfr, 
are placed opposite, in pairs pretty rather acute at the base, membrana- 
elose together, and continue green all ceous, brittle, thin, whitish-brown, fre- 
the year. The flowers come out in quentlv with a shade of red. The ker- 
elusters at the ends of the branches, nel is oblong, cartilaginous, very hard, 
upon short slender peduncles, each sup- ! and has a cavity in the middle of a 
porting five or six small white flowers, j small fissure. 

having an agreeable odour. They com 1 - j The inhabitants Cut off the green 
monty appear in July and August ; and j top of the trunk, take out the white 
are seldom succeeded by seeds in Eng - 1 heart of two or three inches in diameter, 
land. The berries do not ripen till the consisting of the leaves closely folded 
spring following, and are then of a deep 1 together, and expose it for sale in the 
red colour. It is a native of the Gape : herb market. It is eaten either raw, 
of Good Hope, whence the seeds were j with pepper and salt, or fried with but- 
brought to Holland, and first raised in ter, and has then somewhat the taste of 
the gardens there. an Artichoke. 

Mr. Miller cultivated it at Chelsea in The Jamaica cabbage-tree, says Dr. 
the year 1760. Patrick Browne, is frequent in most of 

It may be increased by cuttings, ! the sugar-islands, and grows commonly 
planted in July, and shaded from the 1 to a moderate size. The body of the 
«mi; when they have taken root they tree is generally pretty tall, upright 
should be removed into small pots, and and even; and throws chit its flower* 

U U 
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immediately under the column formed 
by the sheathed bottoms of the ribs : 
these in the size and disposition, as well 
as in the form of both their bunches 
and covers, are very like those of the 
Barbadoes Palm ; and its foliage, as in 
that plant, affords a delicate wholesome 
green, which is commonly called Moun- 
tain-Cabbage *, and for which it is gene- 
rally cut down. The outward part of 
the tree is used for lathing, and Boards 
for out-houses ; the seeds serve to feed 
the wild hogs in the season, and the 
spathes are frequently made into mats 
by the negroes. 

The best cabbage is obtained when the 
tree is young, ana not above fifteen or 
sixteen feet nigh. The fruit is devour- 
ed bv birds, wrno mute the stones, by 
which means there is a continual nur- 
sery of these trees, which otherwise 
would soon be extirpated. The exter- 
nal coat of the trunk is impenetrable to 
a musket-ball, though it is scarcely an 
inch thick ; and within this is a pithy 
farinaceous substance similar to some 
others of the palm kind. 

The Barbadoes cabbage-tree, says 
Browne, is the mo9t beautiful tree I 
have ever seen, and may be very law- 
fully esteemed the queen of the woods; 
it grows to a very considerable size ; 
rises by a small straight trunk, which 
bilges moderately at some distance 
above the root; and shoots by a round 
tapering body to the top, where it 
spreads into a large and beautiful fo- 
liage, not unlike that of the cocoa-nut 
tree. The lower part of each rib Is 
pretty broad, and formed into a sheath 
which embraces all those that grow 
between it and the centre; so that 
they continue the form of the trunk 
for some space above the real summit 
of the stem, whence it throws out, on 
opposite sides, two large branched 
bunches, well beset with mixed flow- 
ers; but these continue covered by a 
simple spathe, until all the parts are 
reaay for generation. Both the bunch 
and sheath resemble those of the co- 
coa-nut palm very much; but the spathe 
of this is more soft and delicate, and 
the bunch more fertile and spread- 
ing; though the fruit is very small, 
and seldom exceeds the size of a 
pea. 

The seeds of this beautiful tree were 
first carried to Jamaica by his excel- 
lency Admiial Knowles, then governor | 


l of the island ; and it has been since 
cultivated there with {great care. It 
is chiefly planted for its beauty, and 
seldom or never cut down for the cab- 
bage, or for any other use. 

Ligon and other travellers speak of 
cabbage-trees from one hundred to two 
hundred, two hundred and fifty, and 
even three hundred feet in height, with 
a trunk no bigger than a mans thigh. 
More modern travellers are not willing 
to allow them a greater height than 
from thirty to a hundred feet. 

The West-Indian cabbage-tree wai 
introduced into the royal garden at Kew 
in 1 787, by Hinton East, Esq. 

2. Arsca catechu (medicinal Cab- 
bage-tree). Rox. c. t. 75. Fronds 
pinnate •, leaflets plaited, terminal, bit- 
ten off; stems and spadices smooth.— 
It has no branches, but its leaves are 
very beautiful ; they form a round toft 
at the top of the trunk, which is very 
straight, round, covered with a smooth 
ash-coloured bark, and marked with 
parallel rings. It grows to the height 
of forty or nfty feet, and is six or eight 
inches in diameter, and makes a veiy 
ornamental appearance. The shell 
which contains the fruit is smooth 
without, but rough and hairy within; 
in which it much resembles the shell 
of the cocoa-nut Its size is equal to 
that of a large walnut. Its keroal is 
the size of a nutmeg, to which it bears 
some resemblance. In the centre of 
the fruit, when soft, is contained a grey- 
ish moist substance, which growsnard 
in proportion as it ripens. The ex- 
tract of this nut has been supposed 
to be the terra japonica of the shopi; 
but according to later observations, the 
genuine drug seems to be obtained from 
A. catechu . 

The fruit when ripe is astringent, but j 
not unpalateable, and the shell yellow- , 
ish. Of this fruit there is a prodimous 
consumption in the East Indies, there 
being scarcely any person, from the 
richest to the poorest, who does not , 
chew it with the leaves of the b#t#l« g* ' 
nerally mixing with it lime made of : 
sea-shells to preserve the flavour longer , 
in the mouth. , , 

When prepared for mastication, it is 
called pinang , a Malay word used all 
over the East Indies. The chewiMof 
pinang causes much spitting, whether 
it be made with dried or fresh Areci, 
and tinges the teeth and spittle of * 
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eep red colour. This mastication cools 
le mouth and fastens the teeth. When 
ley have done chewing the pinang, 
ley spit out the gross suostance 
lat remains in the mouth, and 
'ash the mouth with fresh water, and 
ieir teeth then resume their natural 
olour. 

The Europeans who live at Batavia 
r Malacca, and in the Funda or Mollu- 
ra islands, use pinang as much as the 
ndimns do, but by washing their teeth 
ley preserve them white. It is es- 
*emed for sweetening the breath, as 
eing good against the scurvy in the 
ums, and as strengthening the sto- 
»ach and appetite. When eaten by . 
selt as is sometimes done by the In- 1 
ians, it impoverishes the blood and 
auses the jaundice, but not when 
lixed in the usual way with betel. The 
est Areca of the Indies comes from 
tie island of Ceylon. The Dutch East 
ndia Company send a great deal of it 
3 Bengal. A decoction of the nuts is 
Iso used in dying, and is supposed both 
» set and enliven the colours. For 
bese purposes several vessels are sent 
early from Cochinchina to China and 
ndia. 

This palm is a native of the East In- 
ies. It is cultivated everywhere in 
Cochinchina, not only on the coast but 
■J the mountains. In the southern pro- 
inces of China it is rare, but in those 
f the North it is never seen. 

The species of this genus can only 
*e raised from seeds, which should be 
own in light sandy loam, and requires 
1 stove that is kept rather warm. 
Arenaria (from arena, sand, in which 
noet of the species are found). 

Class Decandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
' a ry°phylea!. 

The Characters are — Calyx of 5 se- 
Htl*; petals 5, entire ; stamens 10, or 
r eicer f from abortion ; styles 3 ; cap- 
'die one-celled, three-six valved at the 
l pex, many seeded, 

, Arenaria pini folia (pine-leaved 
sandwort). Biet fl. taur. 348. The 
eaves setaceous , stiff, stem ones straight . 
-The stems are distorted, ascending, 
Albescent, and few-flowered. Pedun- 
*tes terminal, two; flowers white. A 
native of the Caucasus, nine inches 
1, 8“ > flowering in June and July. In- 
roduced 1823. 

2- Arenaria segetalis (com Sand- 
Aort >- Vail. par. t. 3. f. 3. Smooth; 


stem erect ; leaves subulate , one-sided ; 
petals white, shorter than calyx . — A na- 
tive of France ; flowering from June to 
October. Introduced 1805. 

3. Arenaria rubra (red Sandwort). 
Eng. hot. t. 852. Stems prostrate, hairy ; 
leaves linear , tipped with a small bristle , 
filiform, shorter than the joint ; sepals 
lanceolate , obtuse , scariouse at edge; 
seeds compressed, angular , roughish . — 
This species of Arenaria is one of the 
most common in dry sandy fields, 
spreading widely on the ground, and 
flowering in J uly and August, but the 
blossoms expand only in bright weather, 
when their beauty and brilliancy will 
be found worthy of an accurate exami- 
nation. Linnaeus says the flowers open 
at nine o’clock, and close between two 
and three. 

By the figure of the seeds and the 
bristles that terminate the leaves, this 
plant is distinguighed from A. marina 
and its varieties. 

4. Arenaria rubella (little red Sand- 
wort). Curt Lond. The leaves awl - 
shaped, bluntvsh ; stems single flowered; 
calyx leaves with three equal ribs , Ion- 

f er than the petals . — The plant forms 
ense tufts, each with a long central 
root. Stems very numerous, ascending, 
two or three inches high, leafy, downy 
at the summit, each bearing a solitary 
flower. It is perennial ; flowering in 
June. Native of the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

5. Arenaria marina (marine Sand- 
wort). Eng. hot t. 958. Leaves semi - 
cylindrical, fleshy, awny ; stems pros- 
trate, nearly smooth ; seeds compressed ) 
bordered, smooth . — The root is spindle- 
shaped and strong, though annual; 
stems spreading circularly, quite smooth, 
except at the summit, as in A . rubra, 
with which this species agrees in most 
respects, but essentially differs from it 
in the following characters. The leaves 
are fleshy, serai-cylindrical, destitute of 
a bristle at their points; the flowers and 
capsules are considerably larger, espe- 
cially the latter; but the seeds more 
peculiarly distinguish A. marina, being 
(instead of wedge-shaped, with a rough 
external edge) round, flat, smooth, and 
encircled by a membranaceous border, 
which vanes in breadth and colour, 
being either white and elegantly 
striated, or brownish and less conspi- 
cuous. 

The leaves being succulent are 
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gathered, pickled, and sold for sam- 
phire. 

It is common on most parts of the 
British coast in salt marshes. Flower- 
ing from June to August. 

6. Arbnaria juwpsbjna (juniper 
leaved Sandwort). Leave* subulate, 
rigid, spiny; hwer fascicled; upper 
distant; stems erect , firm; petals obo* 
vote, twice as long as calyx . — The root 
is perennial i steins very many, half a 
foot hi^h, slightly pubescent ; flowers 
in terminal panicles on smooth, Aliform, 
one-flowered peduncles, they are white 
and produced in June and July; cap- 
sules three-valved, obtuse, shining, a 
little longer than the calyx ; the seeds 
are numerous, sinuate, compressed, 
roundish and black. A native of the 
Levant as well as in Eastern Siberia. 
Introduced 1800. 

7. Arenabxa austbiaca (Austrian 
Sandwort). Jacq. a. t. 270. The leaves 
linear subulate , three-nerved ; stem par 
fueled; peduncles terminal, very long, 
twin , downy ; petals obtuse, emarginate; 
plant six inches high, perenniaL-Stem* 
ascending, at top dichotomous, or tii- 
ehotomous; leaves connate at the base; 
stems, peduncles, and calyx villose; 
capsule five-valved, shorter than the 
calyx, which is pressed close to it: seeds 
pale brown. 

Native of tbe mountains of Austria, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont; flowering 
from June to September. Introduced 
1783. 

& Abbkaria vbbka (vernal Sand- 
wort). Eng. hot. t 512, Tufted, 
many-stemmed; leave* subulate* obtuse, 
nerved; stems panic led, elongated . — 
This is a mountainous plant, a native of 
different parts of the European conti- 
nent, and also of some places in Bri- 
tain, as in Cornwall, about the lead 
mines, Derbyshire, as well as in York- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Wales. In 
Scotland, about Arthur’s seat. &c. It 
is of very low growth, seldom exceed- 1 
mg two inches from the ground. From 
its early flowering (it begins in March) 
and long continuance, sometimes till 
September, it is well worthy a place in 
every collection, the more so as it does 
not occupy much room, a pot of three 
or four inches diameter being fully 
sufficient. 

It should be planted in sandy loam, 
and may be reauily increased by divid- 
ing the roots in the spring. Being per- 


A0£ 

fecily hardy, it requires no other ears 
than watering in dry weather. 

9. Arenaria s ax ati us (rock Sand- 
wort.) Gm. sib. t. 63. L 2. Lease* 
subulate; stems panicled; sepals ovate, 
— This is perennial, and the roots put 
forth an incredible number of stem*, 
forming a very thick tuft; from four 
inches to a span in height, branching 
much, and very full of flowers ; pedun- 
cles short, one-flowered ; petals white, 
larger than the calyx. The whole plant 
is smooth. 

Scopoli describes the stem as biflo- 
rous ; the peduncles villose; the leaf 
lets of the calyx smooth, with white 
edges, and marked with three lines; 
petals woolly at the base ; seeds about 
eight in a capsule, brown and kidney- 
shaped. 

Native of France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Camiola, Siberia. Flowering in 
July and August. Introduced 1732. 

I I(X Arbnaria TBHOiRouA(fine4eaved 

Sandwort). Eng. bot, t $19.— Tk 
■ leaves awl-shaped, opposite ; stem pan- 
eled ; capsules erect ; petals UmcealaUi 
shorter than the calyx. — The small aa- 
! nual root bears several branching stems, 
varying much in size according to the 
degree of moisture they are supplied 
with. Flower-stalks solitary, single- 
flowered, ereek longer than the leaves, 
and so numerous as to make tbe stem 
look like a panicle. It grows in dr; 
sandv fields, on walls, spd contesting 
itself with very spare nourishment, 
though not succulent, so as to resist 
much drought. Accordingly it flowers 
early in summer. They are very small 
and inconspicuous, and rarely expand 
but in bright sunshine, axe quickly past, 
and is soon entirely dried up. to 
seeds produce another crop the follow- 
ing spring. 

11. Arsnaria rxcurva (reeurved- 
leaved Sandwort). Jacq. ool. t. 16, i 
l. Radical leaves clustered, recurved, 
subulate, one-sided ; stems tufted, sim- 
p/e, three-flowered* sepal* anapenkncU* 
hairy, glandular. — Hoot biennial, con- 
sisting of many, long, round, yellowish, 
tough fibres, collected into one head 
and producing a tuft of stems, a finger * 
length, with bundles of leaves in the farm 
of a rose at their base. Leaves some- 
what straightened* even* round, flatfish 
above, ending sharp: on each stem 
usually three, sometimes four pair*- 
The top of the stem commonly 
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ice, and beans two or three, some- 
tnes four flowers. Calyoine leaflets 
/ate-lanceolate, ending in an awn, 
id marked with three streaks, 
be stem and peduncles very slightly 
irsute. Petals white, a little longer 
rnn the calyx, awned entire. Native 
f Provence, and the high alps of the 
audois in Piedmont, in rocky pastures. 
Iso of St. Gothard, St. Bernard, En- 
iendaz, and other very high mountains 
f Switzerland ; flowering in June and 
uly. Introduced in 1822. 

12. Arknaria fasciculata (fasci- 
led-leaved Sandwort). Eng. hot. t. 
744. Stem erect , straight ; flowers 
rowded ; leaves awl-shaped ; petals 
try short ; lateral ribs of the calyx 
Mated. — The root is annual, zigzag, 
aperinR,. Stem one or more, four or 
ive indies high, erect, round, leafy, 
tearly smooth, alternately branched, 
ipwards, the branches many-flowered, 
lichotomous at length, level topped. 
Leaves rigid, very Sender, permanent 
ill the stem decays. Calyx leaves all 
learly equal, acute, smooth, green at 
the heel, with a slender white central 
me on each side reaching almost to the 
margin, an important mark of this spe- 
cies. Petals small, white. Capsule 
oblong, of three valve6. Seeds beauti- 
fully toothed, on long stalks. It flow- 
ers in June. Native in sandy or gra- 
velly sunny places, in many parts of 
Europe. In Scotland on rocks. 

13. Aren aria lanceolata (laneeo- 
late-ieaved Sandwort). All. f. ped. t- 
26^ £ 5. Tufted, villous ; branches as- 
cending ; the leaves lanceolate , narrow , 
acute, rigid , nerved. Native of the 
Alps of Piedmont, in strong pastures, 
♦lowering in July and August Flow- 
ers white. Introduced in 1820. 

14. Arenaria Montana (mountain 
Sandwort). Bot Mag. 1118. Pubes- 
cent ; leaves lanceolate , linear ; barren 
•terns very long , procumbent ; peduncles 
t erminal, long, one-flowered. — This plant 
is one of the largest of the genus, reach- 
ing sometimes, when supported by the 
lilies, amongst which it prefers grow- 
ln ff> to the height of a foot and a half or 
Jwofeot, and is covered with a soft pur 
oescence. The leaves when dry are 
ro ^b ; the flowers are. specious enough 
to attract attention ; the capsule is coni- 
?»1, one-eelLed, splitting at the point 
into six valves ; the seeds are numerous, 
kidney-shaped, and of a brown colour. 


It is a perfectly hardy perennial ; flow- 
ering from April to June; should be 
planted in bog-earth, in a shady and 
damp situation. Propagated by divid- 
ing its roots. Native of the south of 
France on sterile mountains. Intro- 
duced 1800. 

15. Arenaria tetraquetra (square 
stalked Sand-wort). All. p. t. 89. f. 1. 
— Leaves ovate , carinate , recurved , 
edged , imbricated four ways ; stems 
straight , downy, sepals rigid, acute , 
keeled. — Aliione describes tne root as 
oblong and perennial ; the stem with 
many upright branches; the leaves 
connate, firm, recurved, acute, furnish- 
ed with a nerve, near the root longer 
than the intemodes, but shorter on the 
branches. Flowers five or six, heaped 
into a head. Leaflets of the calyx five, 
resembling the stem-leaves ; petals 
nearly equal to the calyx. Of the ten 
stamens five are shorter than the co- 
rolla, or sometimes a little longer. The 
stem, leaves, and calyxes, viewed 
through a magnifying-glass, appeal 
rough; their edges are scariose and 
silvery. D^Asso says, that the plant 
which he saw was scarcely an inch 
high ; in the gardens it grows to near 
a toot. The flowers are white. 

It is a native of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, Arragon, the mountain of Tende, 
&c. Flowering in July or August In- 
troduced in 1776b 

16. Arenaria ciliata (fringed Sand- 
wort). Eng. bot. t. 1745. Leaves 
ovate and obovate, blistered ; rugose 
more or less nerved and ciliated ; stems 
procumbent.— -The root is much branch- 
ed, bearing numerous stems, which ate 
repeatedly branched in their lower 
part The flowers are of a brilliant 
white, erect : on longish, solitary, ter- 
minal, simple stalks, clothed with fine 
white recurved down; capsule short, 
ovate ; when it grows in a barren soil, 
it is straight and less branched ; is pe- 
rennial; flowering in autumn. Though 
found in Ireland, and very abundantly 
in Switzerland, France, &c., it is seldom 
seen in the British isles, having been 
met with principally on the calcareous 
cliffs of a nigh mountain, adjoining to 
Ben Bulben, in the county of Sligo, 
Ireland. 

17. Arenaria trinervjs (three- 
nerved Sandwort). Eng. hot 1483. 
Stem slender , much branched ; leaves 
ovate , acute, stalked, ciliated, nerved •, 
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peduncle* long, bent down after flower- 
ing . — The root is annual ; stems up- 
right, but weak, and trusting to other 
plants for support. The flowers are 
small, white, on longish solitary stalks, 
each proceeding from a fork* of the 
stem. Capsule opening with six revo- 
lute teeth. Seeds black and smooth. 

Incurious observers may pass by this 
little plant as a variety of the common 
Stellaria media, to which it bears some 
resemblance in general aspect; but its 
paler hue, and uniform downiness, rea- 
dily distinguish it. When examined 
more carefully, the undivided petals 
and the three-ribbed leaves mark it de- 
cisively. 

It grows in shady bushy places, for 
the most part on a rather moist but not 
boggy soil. It is also partial to calca- 
reous grounds, and flowers in May and 
June. 

18. Arbnaria serpylli folia ( thyme- 
lea ved Sandwort). Eng. bot. 923. 
Leave e ovate acute , seeetle, regular, 
ciliated and emooth; sepal* lance- 
olate, three-nerved, acute, green, opaque. 
— This little neat annual plant is suffi- 
ciently distinguished from its conge- 
ners, by the stiffness of its stalk, and 
the thyme-like form of its leaves. When 
rubbed, has a faint herbaceous smell. 
It is common on walls among rubbish, 
and on dry barren places not only in 
Europe but in Japan; flowering from 
May to August. 

ft is also common in North America 
in cultivated ground and on road sides 
from New York. 

19. A ren aria Balbarica (Balearic 
Sandwort). Leaves ovate , shining, ra- 
ther fleshy, ciliated.— This is a pretty 
little perennial plant, growing in tufts ; 
stems branching, creeping, rooting at 
the knots, filiform ; branches very nu- 
merous, opposite ; leaves opposite, pe- 
tioled ; peduncles terminating, solitary, 
erect, very long, one-flowered, filiform, 
pubescent; flowers large, white, with 
two opposite, sessile, lanceolate bractes. 
It flowers from March to August. In* 
troduced 1787. 

Culture. — The Arenarias or Sand- 
worts are small herbaceous annual or 
perennial plants, generally considered 
as weeds in the countries where they 
grow naturally, and not cultivated in 
gardens. About one hundred and fifty 
species are known to the botanist. 

The greater part of these plants are 


natives of Europe, fend most of them 
affect mountainous situations. They 
have neither size nor brilliancy enough 
to be generally cultivated in gardens ; 
many of them, however, are neat de- 
nt plants. The perennial sorts may 
increased by slips, or parting the 
roots. Both these and the annual sorts 
may also be propagated by seeds. They 
require no other care but what is neces- 
saiy for all hardy vegetables. 

Arethusa (a nymph of Diana who 
was transformed into a fountain). 

Class Gynandria monandria. Nat. 
Ord. Orchtdeaf. 

The Characters are — Lip united et 
base, with the cofumna; at the end 
hooded, in the inside crested ; sepals /re, 
united at base ; pollen angular. 

1. Arethusa bulbosa (bulbous 
Arethusa). Bot Mag. t 2204. Floueu 
large , solitary, lilac . — This very rare 
and curious plant, whose habit is alto- 
gether singular, is a native of the 
mountains of Carolina, and in sphagnooi 
morasses from the northernmost to 
the most southern section of the United 
States. It has no leaves : the flower 
stalk is nearly a foot in height, and the 
flower is produced in the commence- 
ment of the summer. The root is per- 
ennial, bulbous, globose in shape, of 
a yellowish colour, with radicles from 
the under part ; stem leafless, the up- 
permost one, in luxuriant specimens, 
foliaceous, perpendicular, straight, cy- 
lindrical, of a yellow-green colour and 
smooth, crowned by one elegant rose- 
red flower, which is agreeably odorous. 

It is of difficult cultivation : we have 
found it to succeed best potted in sandy 
peat earth, kept in a frame during the 
winter, and removed into the shade in 
the summer. It should be kept moist, 
as it grows in swamps in its native 
countiy. The seeds should be sown as 
soon as ripe. 

Aretja (In honour of Benoit Aretioo 
a Swiss botanist. He died 1574). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Primulaceee. 

The Characters are — Capsule one- 
celled ; corolla hypocrateriform, cm* 
traded at the orifice ; stigma globose . 

1. Aretia Helvetica (imbricated 
Aretia). Schk. tran. t. 32. Stem 
rounded ; leaves imbricated ; ftouer* 
sessile. — Root perennial, producing 
innumerable stems forming thick tufa* 
w hich cover the rocks where it grown 
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they rise only two or three inches, and 
are entirely covered with hard, dry, 
small, very short leaves, having a pile 
of forked hairs on them. One flower 
terminates each branch : a large calyx, 
rough with hairs like the leaves, covers 
the whole: corolla white, with, five 
bifid yellow glands and a greenish-yel- 
low circle at the entrance of the tube. 
Fruit roundish, with angles, inclosed 
in the calyx, opening at top by five 
valves, whence issue two or three black- 
ish, oblong seeds, convex on the out- 
side, angular on the inner side, plunged 
in a spungy receptacle, which partly 
covers the capsule. 

The seeds are longer, darker, and 
fewer in number than in Primula and 
Androsace. The germ contains rudi- 
ments of five seeds, two or three of 
which are abortive. 

Native of the western alps of Swit- 
zerland, and of Dauphiny; flowering 
in May and J une. Introduced 1 775. 

2. Aretia alpina (linear-leaved 
Aretia). Bot Cab. 29 7. Villous \ 
*cmes one-powered L — This charming 
little plant is a native of the alps of 
Switzerland. It never exceeds one or 
two inches in height, and forms a neat 
rnd proper plant for rock-work. The 
flowers are produced in April, and con- 
tinue for near two months in perfection. 
It may also be kept in a pot, in loam, 
without any protection. Introduced 
1775. 

Aibtia vita liana (grass-leaved Are- 
ha). Bot Cab. t 166. Stem branch- 
leaves smooth above ; peduncles 
tjiort; petals conniving . — This pretty 
little plant is a native of the Pyrenees 
in very elevated situations, where it 
wms a sort of turf, not growing above 
*n inch in height, flowering in April 
and May. It is perfectly hardy, and a 
yory suitable plant for a rock, on which 
it will be found very ornamental, as it 
retains its foliage throughout the year. 

Propagated by dividing the roots in 
spring ; they should be planted in light 
nndunged loam. 

4. Aretia pubkscbns (pubescent 
Aretia). Bot Cab. 1273. A native of 
the alps of Switzerland lately intro- 
nnced. It is a minute and very pretty 
plant, rarely more than one inch high 
flowering in June and J uly. It is ^uite 
hardy, and succeeds very well m a 
®jall pot, in light loam. 

Culture. — T hese little alpine plants 


are not preserved in gardens without 
some difficulty. They are very delicate, 
reauire a good air, skilful cultivation, 
and a shady situation, are best grown 
in pots, or to ornament rock-work : and 
if the seeds can be procured, they 
should be sown as soon as possible. 

They may also be propagated from 
offsets or slips, and by parting the roots. 

Argemone (from argema, the name 
by which the cataract of the eye was 
known, and which was thought to be 
cured by this plant). 

Class Polyandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. PapaveracetB . 

The Characters are — Calyx three 
leaved ; petals 6 ; capsule half-valved. 

1. Argemone ochroleuca (straw- 
coloured Argemone). Swt b. fl. g. t 
242. Leaves sessile , very deeply sinuate , 
undulate , glaucous , elegantly paintedup 
the centre and along the middle of the 
lobes with bluish white ; lobes spreading , 
toothed, the teeth and points acute and 
terminated by sharp spines ; nerves 
spiny. — The present plant is readily 
distinguished from A. Mexicana by its 
narrower, deeper divided, and sharper 
leaves; by the shape and the deep 
channels of the capsules, and very rea- 
dily by its distinctly spreading stigmas ; 
those m A. Mexicana being so crowded 
together that it is difficult to separate 
them ; from the other two species it is 
readily distinguished at first sight 

It is a very handsome annual plant, 
attaining the height of three or four 
feet, and continuing to bloom from 
August to October. The flowers are 
terminal, solitary, pale straw-coloured 
the young branches growing beyond 
them. It may be planted in the open 
borders in April or May ; thriving well 
in common garden soil, and the seeds 
ripen in abundance. 

2. Argemone albiflora (white- 
flowered Argemone). Bot. mag. 1 2432. 
Leaves spiny ; flowers on nearly naked 
peduncles. — In A. albiflora the leaves 
are narrower than in A. Mexicana, 
much less sharply spined, with the veins 
only faintly marked with white, but the 
principal difference is that the flowers 
of the latter are for the most part near- 
ly sessile, being embosomed in an invo- 
lucrum of leaves, whereas those of A . 
albiflora are on nearly the naked pe- 
duncles. It may be considered as an 
hardy annual, as its seeds are readily 
ripened in the open air. 
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3. Argemone gran diflora (Wg*- It appears that one night a runaway 
flowered Argemone). Leaves sinuate , negro visited a sheep farm, guardedly 
'sessile, smooth ; the nerves and veins an old and infirm watchman, and de- 
ne* spiny . — A native of Mexico, intro- sired him to select the finest of the 
duced by Mr. Barclay. It is a half flock for supper. The old man, m- 
shrubby plant, of free growth, produc- scious of his inability to resist, yielded 
ing its delicate flowers from June to an apparent consent, but asked hh u* 
October. They are larger than A. Mexi- sitor to smoke a pipe with him first, to 
cana t and are produced in greater which he consented. The old 
abundance ; being four inches across then slyly mixed a few grains of Arge 
when expanded, of a pure white, inter- mone seeds with the tobacco More 
minal panicles, forked at every division giving it to his visitor, who took it, ob- 
of the stem (which is between three suspicious of harm, but before he w* 
and four feet high) ? the flowers in pairs, half smoked out the pipe he fell into i 
It requires green-house protection in profound sleep, during which die watrh 
winter, but thrives particularly well in man had him secured and bound, wl 
summer planted out in a border, in finding himself on awakening a priwr- 
which state it is very ornamental, and er, he declared the old man had used 
is certainly one of the grandest annuals obeah. 

that has been introduced for some time. The juice is esteemed very 
It may be increased by seeds. and generally used in diseases of me 

4. Argemone Mexicana (Mexican eyes : but the infusion is looked bjpm 
Argemone). Bot. mag. t. 243. Cap- as a sudorific and resohitive, which 
suh sifrmtved; leaves spiny . — This may be used with success on msoyeo 
species of Argemone is a native of elisions. 

Mexico and the West Indies, where we Though a native of a very warn ® 
should suppose it to be a very common mate, it is cultivated with as much ft- 
and noxious weed, from the name there cilitv as any annual whatever; m w 
given of fique del infemo^m the DeviPs gardens about London, where it has 

once grown, and scattered its seeds. J* 
it has long been introduced to this comes up spontaneously every sfrisf 
country ; Gerarde, who cultivated it flowers in July and August, and rip® 
with success, ludicrously attributes its its seeds in September ; they are tarjft 

nickname to a different source: “The somewhat round, of a black colonr,wi«j 

Golden Thistle of Peru, called in the a beautiful surface. A light rich sm 
West Indies fique del inferno ; a friend and warm situation suits it best, 
of mine brought it unto me from an Culture.— ArgemoMe is atenm ot 

iland there, called Saint John's Band, beaufifol hardy annuals, and 
among other seedes. What reason the sown in the open flower bolder, tow 
inhabitants there have to call it so it is the end of March or begmnntf « 
unto me unknown, unless it be because April. ’ 

of his fruite, which does much resem- Argil {Areilla Lat, a sort of wtnw 
ble a figge in shape and hignesse, but earth like chalk, but more witue). 
so full of sharpe and venemous prickles Potter's Clay, 
that whosoever had one of them in his Argillacboos in Agncsltur * s** 
throte, doubtless h would send him ground or soil as contains a laiye p* 
pocking either to heaven or to — .” portion of clayey matter in its comp«* 

Ita foliage is beautiful, somewhat tion. 
like that of the milk thistle, its bios- Argillaceous earths, snebaswj" 
soms are large and showv, though not with water a tenacious paste, 
of long duration. The whole plant stones ; they bum hard, are corro^ 
abounds with a sort of yellow juice, by a strong coeticin in the 
which flows out when it is wounded, mineral acids, bat? wot acted upon g 
and when reduced to a consistence is moderate digestion. They 
not distinguishable from gamboge. basis of earthenware. They 
Lunan, in his Nortus Jamaicensis, with salts, with arsenic, within*®* 
gives a curious history of the discovery ami with difficulty wiElvlead. , 
of the narcotic properties of the seeds Argillaceous marl, that son tj 
of this plant, which are said to be much marl containing mostclay. A* a 
stronger than opium. this- kind of marl is the mod P*J * p w 
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te sandy and light sorts of soil, round, so that the gardener is obliged 
Arotrua. to be continually cutting it in. The stem 

Class Pentandria Monogynin. Nat. just above the ground Measures eight 
rcL Cotovolvulaae. inches in circumference. It would never 

The C hnracters are — Berry rounded flower in a pot, as it requires space for its 
ticelsss, four-veiled t calyx colored \ roots, as well as a great deal of head 
rrsistent,' the outer sepals , largest ; co- room.” 

dla five-par ted, with u short thick tube, Aristea (from Arts tea, a point or 

* rrounding the nectary j stamens in beard. The leaves are bearded). 

\e mouth of the tube, thickened at base, Class Triandria Monogynia. Nat. 
airy ; anthers sagittate . Ord. Iridete. 

1. AroyreiA cuneata (wedge-leaved The Characters are — Flower superior, 
rgyreia). Bot Mag. 2170. Leaves six-petaled, regular ; after flowerings 
edge-shaped , emarginate, beneath twisted spirally and persistent ; capsule 
Iky ; peduncles two-flowered. — The three-celled many-seeded . 

em is shrubby and erect ; calyx of five- 1. Aristea ctanea (woolly-headed 
mall, oval, imbricated, closely adpres- Aristea). Bot. Mag. t. 458. Flowers 
ed leaflets. Corolla funnel-shaped, of headed ; spathes many-parted, torn. — It 
dark blood colour ; tube contracted is a small fibrous rooted plant, rarely 
mger than the calyx ; germen five exceeding when in bloom the height of 
elled, with four ovular, completely fill- six or eignt inches, and would be too 
ng the cavity. A native of the Mau- insignificant for a green-house collsc- 
itms flowering front June to October, tion, were not its flowers of a very 
ntroduoed 1817. brilliant blue. It flowers from Apnl 

2. Ahotrbia s plenum ns (glossy- to June. The blossoms do not expand 
caved Argyreia). Bot. Mag. t. 2628. folly unless the sun shines hot upon 
Leaves ovate entire ; peduncles axillary, them. It grows naturally at the Cape 
—This climber has been long known of Good Hope. Introduced 1759. 

in our stoves, and has been set some The A. Cyanea is a plant easily propa- 
ralue upon, for the beautiful silvery gated by parting its roots, as well as by 
dlkiuess of the leaves ; they are seeds, will succeed in a small pot, and, 
lot nearly so large as in A. spe- though a greenhouse plant, will not be 
ziosa, are ovate, very little or not hurt by the moderate neat of the stove, 
it all cordate, the silkiness under- but flower the better for it. 


icath more silvery, and not tomentose ; 
the peduncles are shorter ; the umbels 
not leafy ; and the flowers much smaller 
and paler. A native of the East Indies, 
flowering in November. Introduced 
1814. 

3. . Aroyreiaspecio8 a (broad-leaved 
Argyreia). Boh Mag. t. 2446. Leaves 
cordate, tomentose, silky on the lower 
surface ; pedundles longer than the pe- 
tiole, umbellate , calyxes acute . — Thi6, 
fl»e of the most beautiful 6pecies of the 
Ktmis, was introduced by the late Sir 
Banks, from the East Indies, in 1778; 
mi has but rarely flowered in our hot- 
jfrUses, probably from having been ge^ 
►rally confined to loo limited a space, 
fcady Harland, of Os well-park, Ipswich, 
Whose stove it flowered in Au- 
l u 't, September, and October, 1822; 
Shseiwes that “ it is an evergreen, and 
Iking planted in the corner of a pit of 
Poold, in the stove, its branches extend 
F er n trellis about twenty-three feet, 
if allowed, would fill the house, 
►ing constantly growing all the year 


2. Aristea pusilla (flat-stemmed Aris- 
teu) Bot. Mag. t 1231. Scape about 
oiie-flowered ; leaves linear , lanceolate , 
a little falcate . — Herb growing luxuri- 
antly, and forming large tufts; stem 
three-seven inches high ; leaves grass- 
like, of a very deep blackish green ; 
corolla scentless, of an uniform deep 
blue colour, an inch or more in diame- 
ter; filaments whitish; anthers yellow; 
style and stigmas deep blue ; capsule 
of the circumference of a common quill, 
an inch and a half long, three-furrowed, 
crowned by the persistent, hardy, spi- 
rally-twisted, decayed corolla. 

A native of the Cape, flowering in 
July. Easily propagated by parting 
the roots. Introduced 1806. 

3. AristEa spiralis (spiral-flow- 
ered Aristea). Bot. Mag. t. 5&). Flow- 
ers alternate ; segments 6f flower equal. 
— The root is stringy, the leaves ensi- 
form and erect ; the scape simple, erect, 
near a foot high, two-edged, jointed, 
slightly twisted ; the spnthe two-valved, 
entire ; the flowers alternate, with short 
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peduncles, and mostly directed one way ; 
the corolla consists of six equal petals, j 
which expand evenly, are white within, 
with a purple base, and become trans- 
parent between the veins as they de- 
cline, when they close they twist round 
one another in a curious manner ; the 
style is longer than the stamens, and 
terminates in three fringed stigmas of a 
bright purple colour. It is a native of 
the Cape, and requires the same treat- 
ment as the A . cyanea. Flowers in 
April and May. Introduced 1795. 

4. Aristea capitata (tallest Aris- 
tea). Bot. Mag. 605. Heads of flow- 
ers alternate , spathes entire . — This 
was introduced some years since from 
the Cape of Good Hope, of which it is 
a native. With us its beautiful flowers 
are produced in July and August: they 
are scentless. It is one of the very 
hardiest inhabitants of the green-house, 
and should be potted in sandy loam, 
mixed with peat earth. It increases it- 
self by offsets. If the pot is placed in a 
pan of water during the flow ering season, 
it very much improves the blossoms. 

It is large and ornamental, w r ith a 
stem from two to four feet high, nearly 
twice the length of the leaves ; round, 
somewhat winged by the alternate de- 
current cauline leaves; leaves up- 
right, linear, ensiform stiffish, finely 
striated without any prominent rib- 
like nerve, polished, dark-green ; pro- 
duces abundance of seed, of which there 
are two or three in each cell, and by 
which it is easily propagated. 

5. Aristea melaleuca (three-co- 
loured Aristea). Bot. Mag. t. 1277. 
Flowers alternate , three of the segments 
less than the rest . — The root is fibrous 
and perennial, root-sheaths membra- 
nous, sphacelate short ; leaves peren- 
nial, three or four inches high, two- 
three lines broad ; stem annual, about 
a foot high, obovate; corolla three 
inches or more in diameter, style twice 
shorter than the larger segments ; an- 
thers about equal to filaments, upright, 
yellow. 

Native of the Cape, growing among 
the bushes. It is a plant of great 
beauty, flowering in May and June. 
Introduced 1786. 

Culture.— M ost of the species of 
this genus thrive best in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat. They are rea- 
dily increased by dividing them at the 
root, or by seeds. 


Aristolochia. 

Class Gynandria Hexandria. Nat. 
Ord. Asarim p. 

The Characters are — Calyx 0; coro Ik 
petalous , ligulate , v entrieose at base; 
capsule six-celled, many-seeded infe- 
rior . 

1. ArISTO LOCHIA B1LOBATA (tWO- 
lobed Birth w r ort). Jac.a.t. 346. Leavet 
two-lobed ; stem twining. — A native of 
Dominica and Hispaniola, covering the 
trees and shrubs ; and flowering from 
N ovember to J anuarv. The capsule is 
oblong, hexagonal, black, marked with 
six streaks, shaped like a basket, open- 
ing from the top into six parts, with a 
peduncle divided into six parts, hang- 
ing down, six-valved : partitions mem- 
branaceous. Seeds very many, brown. 
Introduced 1822. 

2. Aristolochia trilobata (three- 
lobed Birth wort). Jacq. a. t. 146. 
Leaves three-lobed ; stem twining; co- 
rollas cylindrical, broken, saccate at 
base ; lip cordate , cuspidate. — A climb 
ing plant, with an aromatic stem. The 
flowers are large and ventricose. The 
roots of this and A. odoratissima are 
accounted w'arm attenuants, and active 
diuretics and stomachics. They are 
administered as infusions, and greatly 
used among the slaves of Jamaica, 
w r here they naturally grow. This spe- 
cies abounds most on the north side of 
the island, and is therefore called the 
contrayerva of the north side. It is 
also a native of the South American 
Continent. Flow r ers in June and July. 
Introduced 1775. 

3. Aristolochia labiosa (lipped 
Birth wort). Bot. reg. 689. Leave t 
reniform, roundish, cordate , ample** • 
caul; corolla incurved at base, sac- 
cate, two-lipped in the middle. — The 
Aristolochia labiosa is a handsome 
climber, the leaves being of a delicate 
lively green and the flower very large, 
beautifully variegated, and of a gro- 
tesque form ; but its scent very onen- 
sive, resembling that of some of die 
stapelias, and not very unlike the smell 

! of decayed fish. 

It is a niftive of Brazil, flowering i fl 
July and August. Introduced 1821. 

4. Aristolochia pentandria (pen- 
tandrous Birthwort). Jaco. t. 224. 
Leaves cordate, hastate , suotrilobatt ; 
stem twining; bract e cordate, embrac- 
ing. — The roots are slender and odo- 
rous, stems eighteen inches in length 
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ranched, dark green, spreading on the 
round ; flowers axillary, longer than 
ie leaves, of a dark purple colour on 
ie outside, but yellowish within. It 
owers in May and June. A native 
f Cuba. Introduced 1828. 

5. Aristolochia maxima (greatest 
lirthwort). Jacq. a. t. 146. Stem 
orkt f next the root ; leaves oblong , acu- 
tt nate, three-nerved ; stem twining : 
eduticles many -flowered ; corolla in - 
urved ; lip ovate , mucronate. — It has 
trong climbing stalks by which it 
lounts up to the top of the tallest trees; 
ie leaves are four inches long, and 
early as thick as those of the Common 
*aurel. The flowers come out in loose 
lusters at the ends of the shoots, each 
landing on a very long peduncle ; seed 
essels four inches long, and as much 
i circumference, with six longitudinal 
ibs, which are very prominent ; seeds 
leart shaped. Native of Carthagena, 
lowering in July. Introduced 1759. 

6. Aristolochia sipho (broad- 
eaved Birth wort). Bot. Mag. t. 534. 

cordate , acute: stem twining: 
yeduncle one flowered , with an ovate 
ructe ; corolla ascending ; limb trifid, 
qual. — This tree, being a native of 
\orth America, is perfectly hardy, and 
vill grow to a very great height if pro- 
perly supported; but as a climber is 
lot able to support itself. The long 
•ordate leaves, which are of a fine dark 
^een, make a very handsome appear- 
mce, and if the branches were trained 
>ver an arbour or trellis-work, for 
irtiich purpose the plant seems pecu- 
liarly adapted, would form a canopy 
^penetrable to the rays of the sun, or 
moderate rain. 

The flowers are curiously formed, 
l>ut being concealed below the leaves, 
are not conspicuous. They make their 
appearance in June. The root and 
bark have an aromatic flavour. It 
rarely ripens its seeds with us, but may 
be^ropagated by suckers. Introduced 

7. Aristolochia tomentosa (downy- 
leaved Birthwort). Bot. Mag. t. 1369. 
yem twining ; leaves stalked , cordate , 
downy beneath ; peduncles solitary, with- 

bractes , tube of corolla hoisted back . 
Inis species resembles A . sipho in 
nabib but differs in the limb of the 
corolla being more deeply divided ; the 
Jonit too is different as well as the co- 
i°ur ; and the mouth quite open, instead 


| of being contracted as in that, It is a 

a 1 ’ climbing shrub. Native of 
America, flowering in June, In; 
troduced 1799. 

8. Aristolochia odorotissima 
(sweet-scented Birthwort). Leaves 
cordate , ovate : stem twining ; pedun- 
cle one flowered, longer than leaf ; lip 
cordate , lanceolate , longer than the co- 
rolla. — It has a long round geniculated 
root, as thick as a finger, whence rises a 
round, green, climbing stem, taking hold 
of any tree or shrub it comes near, to 
the height of six or eight feet, covering 
them with its numerous branches, and 
putting forth leaves at every two or 
three inches. Fruit two inches long, 
hexangular, containing in six cells so 
many rows of small, flat, brown seeds, 
exactly the shape of a heart, the points 
lying inwards, and the bases to tne an- 
gular capsule, w hich, when ripe opens, 
and the seeds drop out The whole 
plant has a very strong and very grate- 
ful smell. In Jamaica, where it natu- 
rally grows, it is called contrayerva of 
the south side , to distinguish it from A. 
Trilobata . It has the same qualities 
with that, and is used for the same pur 
poses. Introduced 1753. 

9. Aristolochia Indica (Indian 
Birthwort). Rh. m. t. 25. Leaves 
elliptical, blunt , somewhat emarginate, 
slightly cordate : peduncles many-flow- 
ered ; corolla erect. — The whole plant 
is bitter, without much smell. The 
stems are shrubby, branched and inter- 
woven. Flowers dusky purple. The 
root is thought to be attenuant and de- 
obstruent. Native of the East Indies 
and Cochin China. Introduced 1780. 

10. Aristolochia bgbtica (Spa- 
nish Birthwort). Mor. t. 17, f. 6. 
Leaves roundish , cordate , acute ; stem 
twining ; peduncles about three ; corolla 
incurved: lip ovate. — The root is very 
long, pale coloured, somewdiat astrin- 
gent, with manifest acrimony. The 
flowers are crooked, oblong, and of a 
very dark purple colour. The whole 
plant is odorous. It is an evergreen, 
flowering in January and February, 
and a native of Spain. Introduced 
1597. 

1 1. Aristolochia glalca (glaucous- 
leaved Birthwort). Bot. Mag. t 1115. 
Leaves cordate , ovate, blunt , glaucous 
beneath ; stem twining: corolla in- 
curved ; lip ovate, refuse. — The glau- 
cous leaves not at all waved, and dark 
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purple flowers on Ions nearly straight 
peduncles, easily distinguishes the 
glauca from every other. It is a native 
of Barbary, flowering from June to Au- 
gust. Introduced 17S5* 

12. Aristolochia semper virens 

S evergreen Birthwort). Bot. Mag. t. 

116. Leaves cordate, oblongs acuminate \ 
stem prostrate, flexuose, somewhat climb- 
ing ; corolla incurved . — There is a near 
affinity between this species and the 
glauca , the flowers in both are solitary ; 
the stems climbing and angular ; but 
the flowers of sempervirens are smaller, 
of a pale yellow colour, with deep red 
stripes, sometimes varying to dark 
purple on the outside; the peduncles 
twisted and hanging aown, as if not 
able to support the weight of the flow- 
ers ; the leaves are acuminate, as w ell 
as of a thicker texture. Native of the 
Isle of Candia. Flowers in May and 
June. Introduced 1 727* 

13. Aristolochia longa (long- 
rooted Birthwort). Mill. ie. t. 52.f.l. 
Leaves cordate , ovate , retuse ; stem 
prostrate, flexuose, somewhat climbing ; 
corolla erect; lips lanceolate, acute . — 
Long-rooted Birthwort is a native of the 
south of Europe and Japan. It has 
long tap roots, shaped like those of car- 
rots; these send out weak trailing 
branches, which extend little more than 
a foot. The flowers are of a pale pur- 
ple colour. The stalks decay in the 
autumn, and new' ones are produced in 
the spring. 

The roots are kept in the shops, and 
many authors represent them as being 
of an extremely not and pungent nature, 
bitf such as are commonly met with 
among the druggists exhibit no v*ry 
striking Qualities of that kind. On 
first chewing them when dry, scarcely 
any taste is perceptible, but they soon 
fill the mouth with a nauseous bitter- 
ness, which remains tor a long time. 

As a medicine, they heat, stimulate, 
cut, and attenuate a tough phlegm, and 
romote the fluid secretions in general : 
ut their principal efficacy consists in 
removing feminine obstructions, and 
promoting the necessary evacuations 
after delivery; whence its name. A 
<Jose is from a scruple to a drachm. S. 
Paulli informs us that the long Birth- 
wort roots, applied as a fomentation, 
were found, remarkably serviceable in 
stubborn ulcers of the legs. Cultivate 
by Gerarde in 1796* 


14. Aristolochia serfesyuu 

(Virginia Birthwort, or Snake-root). 

\V oodv. 1. 106. Leaves cordate, oWo«f, 
acuminate ; stems flexuose, asctedtn^ 
lip of corolla lanceolate^ — The root a 
perennial: the stems are slender, join- 
ed* and rise about eight or ten inches is 
height. The dowers are solitary, nfr 
nopetalous of a purplish brown colour, 
ana placed upon long, sheathed, twisted, 
edupcles. The root of this specie* 
as been highly extolled as an effected 
remedy for the bite of the most pottos- 
ous serpents, and is said to be the sob- 
stance which the Egyptian snake-jug- 
glers chew for the purpose ofstupifjriiig 
the snakes by the introduction of their 
saliva into tne reptiles mouth. It re- 
tains a place in the materia medici' 
The dried root is imported into this 
country from North America. It has 
an aromatic odour, not unlike that® 
Valerian, and a sharp, warm, latter, 
pungent taste, resembling in some de- 
gree that of Camphor. Medicinally it 
is stimulating,, diaphoretic, and tonic. 
The dose of snake-root is usually 
ten to thirty grains in substance, and te 
a drachm or two in infusion, ltisan* 
tive of Virginia, and ffowers in August 
Introduced 1632. 

15. Aristolochia pistolochia (flnali 
Birthwort). Leaves cordate, ovate, tn- 
note ; scabrous netted beneath \ item 
branched at base, flexuous, P rot * Ta j*’ 
corolla erect . — It grows upon the dry 
stony places of Languedoc and Pro- 
vence. It is used in cases of oUtntetee 
perspiration, and in disorders of tw 
lungs. The roots should be chos«i « 
a plump texture, and a yellowish coto 
Tney should be newly dried, and pos- 
sess an aromatic flavour and a brttfl 
taste- It is a native of the South * 
Europe, flowering in June and W 
Introduced 1597- 

16. Aristolochia hirta 
Birthwort). Leaves cordate, om t 
blunt, downy, stalked ; stem erect, ***7 » 
peduncle solitary , one-flowered, cof*» 
recurved . It is thus described Jr I 
elegant Tournefort, wbofiipt^crraj^ 

— “ The root if* a foot and ab^K*t Jv 
fe^t in length, apd two inches » 

lies s, hard, woody, yeUpwish*®*^ 
with rays of white and russet, co***v; 
with a rough bark of a purplish coW*/ 
it has only few fibres, and 
ably bi tter. Stems two feet bigM*®* 
solid, two line* in t hickne s s, pafrg 1 * 1 
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wrplfsh at th* base* lying on the 
round. At each knot is a single leaf, 
nree inches long, and two wide at the 
>ase ; the upper surface is brownish- 
^recn, shining and veined, in trape- 
ziums. From their axils spring a flow- 
■r bent in the shape of an S, three inches 
ind a half long, the base pale green 
nixed with purple, and angular ; the 
ube is almost oval, the hollow of it is 
jeset with white hairs ; the bottom is 
purple, black, and livid, with 6ome 
itreaks of a paler colour, inclining to 
vellow; the inside of the tube is black- 
ish pnrple, and covered with hairs. 
The flower is scentless. The whole 
plant is bitter.” It has been recom- 
mended for the gout. A native of Scios. 
Introduced 1750. 

17. Aristolochia clkmatitis (com- 
mon Birthwort). Eng. Bot. t. 388. 
Leaves roundish , cordate , blunt ish 
stalked \ stem erect; peduncle one-jiow- 
ered, heaped ; corolla erect , — The root 
of this species is long, slender, creep- 
ing, and perennial ; stems many, nearly 
two feet nigh. The flowers crow five 
or six in a cluster from the bosom of 
each leaf, on shortish stalks, erect, pale 
yellow, appearing from July to Septem- 
ber. They are of a very singular form. 
Like other vegetables that increase 
much by roots, it rarely ripens its fruit 
As a medicine it is stimulant, stomachic, 
and emmenagogue ; use has been made 
of it for different purposes, as for sarco- 
ma, fistula, paleness of the countenance, 
&e. It is a native of this country, groov- 
ing in woods and hedges. 

18. Aristolochia arborescens (tree 
Birthwort). Leaves cordate , lanceo- 
hte ; stem erect t shrubby . — Called Snake 
root in North America, where it natu- 
rally grows to the height of two feet ; 
the branches are not very woody, but 
are strong enough to support them- 
selvet; they are perennial. The flow- 
ers come out singly at the axils. 

Culture. The herbaceous species 
vfll grow freely in common garden 
and may be readily increased by 
^^jding the roots. 

The hardy shrubby kinds are very 
Proper for planting in shrubberies, to 
***** np the other trees, as their magnift- 
c **t leaves make a fine appearance ; 
tie increased by layers, or dividing 

wroot. 

The greenhouse species require a 
ef an equal quantity of loam 


ARM 

irrasocr^ 

and peat ; cuttings root freely, planted 
under a hand-glass. They make good 
climbers for a conservatory, being free 
growers, and requiring but little care. 
A light sandy loam agrees well with the 
stove kinds, and cuttings root freely. 

Aristotelia (after the celebrated 
ancient philosopher and naturalist 
Aristotle). 

Class Dodecandria Monogynia. Nab 
Ord. Homalinea . 

The Characters are — Sepals 5; petals 
5 ; style trijid; berry three-celled ; seeds 
twin . 

Aristotelia maoqui (shining-leaved 
Aristotelia). Wat. dend. brit. t 44. 
Leaves opposite , ever greeny ovate , shin- 
ing, — Macqui is the name of this shrub 
in Chili. It prows freely in a sheltered 
situation. Its flowers are of little 
beauty ; they are succeeded by 6mall 
berries, of a purple or black colour, 
slightly acid and eatable. The inha- 
hi traits of Chili make a wine from them, 
which they give in malignant fevers. 
Dombey used the remedy with success 
in Chili against the plague in 1782. It 
is increased by layers or ripened cut- 
tings. Flowers in April and May. In- 
troduced 1776. 

Armeniaca (so called from the apri- 
cot being originally from Armenia). 

Class Ieosandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Amygdotacece . 

The Characters are — Drupe ovcUe, 
globose , fleshy , covered with a velvety 
skin , containing a nut or stone , which is 
acute at one end and blunt at the other f 
with a furrow on both sides 5 the rest 
smooth , not wrinkled. 

1 . Armeniaca vulgaris (apricot). 
Flowers sessile , leaves ovate , glabrous. 
— The apricot is a low tree, of rather 
crooked growth, with broad, rouudish, 
cordate, glandularly serrated leaves. 
The flowers are white, tinged with dusky 
red ; they appear in Apnl on shoots of 
the preceding year, ana on spurs of two 
or more years old ; and the fruit ripens 
in September. The fruit is round, yel- 
low both within and without, firmer 
than plum? and most peaches, enclosing 
a smooth compressed stone, like that of 
the plum. It is of a lively rich flavour, 
nearly of the quality and temperament 
of peaches and nectarines. There is 
no fruit that receives so much improve- 
ment preserved in sugar; for an exqui- 
site perfume, which was before latent, 
then becomes perceptible. 
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It is supposed to be a native of Arme- 
nia, and Pallas states it to be a native 
of the whole of the Caucasus, the moun- 
tain there to the top being covered with 
it. The fruit appears to have been 
known in Italy in the time of Dioscori- 
des under the name of Praecocia, proba- 
bly, as Regnier supposes, from the Arabic 
Berkoch, whence the Tuscan Bacoche, 
and the English Apricock or Apricot. 

It appears from Turner’s u Herbal,” 
which is our earliest botanical author- 
ity, that the apricot was cultivated here 
in 1562; but it is affirmed by Hakluyt 
(1582) that the apricot-tree was first 
brought to Italy in the year 1524, by 
Woolf, gardener of Henry the Eighth, 
who, it appears, introduced several va- 
luable fruits about the same period. 

The fruit is used in a raw state at the 
dessert, and is esteemed next to the 
peach and nectarine; it is also made 
into marmalade, jellies, and preserves. 
The young fruit, which is gathered to 
thin the crop, makes an excellent tart. 
Grossier says that lozenges are made 
by the Chinese from the clarified juice, 
which, dissolved by water, yield a cool, 
refreshing beverage. Oil may be ex- 
tracted from the nut, and the young 
shoots yield a fine golden-cinnamon co- 
lour to wool. 

Parkinson, in 1629, enumerates six 
varieties; Ray, in 1720, seven; the 
Luxembourg garden catalogue of 1800, 
fifteen ; but the catalogue published by 
the Horticultural society in 1830 enu- 
merates forty-one. The following are 
the chief varieties. 

1. Kernels bitter . 

1. Red masculine A . An early and 
excellent fruit. It is small and round- 
ish. The skin dull honey yellow. 
The flesh is juicy and tender, parting 
from the stone, and of a pale yellow co- 
lour. 

2. White masculine A . Its chief re- 
commendation is its early time of ripen- 
ing. 

3. Large early A. An excellent 
early sort, ripening about the middle of 
July. The fruit is large and oblong, 
skin downy, bright orange, red next the 
sun. The flesh is rich, juicy, and of an 
orange colour. 

4. Roman A. This sort is more cal- 
culated for preserving than for the des- 
sert, the juice not being so highly fla- 
voured as that of many other sorts. 
The fruit is middle-sized, oblong, com- 


S ressed, dull straw colour, with a little 
otting on the sunny side. The flesh 
is soft, it soon becomes mealy, and re- 
quires to be eaten rather before its ma- 
turity. 

5. ' Royal A. This is a very valuaKf 
sort. The fruit is oval ; the flesh v 
very firm, juicy, sweet, and high fe- 
voured, with a slight degree of aridity. 
It is of a pale orange colour. 

6. Shipley's A . This fruit is rather 
more downy than the Roman, which a 
resembles in shape. The skin is dear 
yellow, minutely speckled with brown. 
The flesh is juicy, with a pleasant 
sweetish acid flavour, without much 
scent. It is of a very bright deep 
orange colour. 

7. IJemskirke A. The flesh is tender 
and juicy, with a particular rich delicate 
flavour. It is of a very bright, deep, 
clear orange colour. The fruit is ra- 
ther large, roundish, compressed. 

8. Brussels A. The flesh is juicy, 
and rather crisp. The fruit is ovil, 
compressed, of a pale orange colour, 
w ith deep, blood-red spots next the m. 

9. Moorpark A. (Brookshaw pom. 
brit. t. 33). This is one of the best of 
the kinds. The flesh is juicy, and of a 
high and excellent flavour peculiar to 
this sort, never liable to become mealy. 
It is of a dull reddish orange colour. 
The skin of a brownish orange colour. 
The fruit is large, of a roundish com- 
pressed shape. 

2. Kernels sweet, 

10. Turkey A . The fruit is very 
handsome, rather large, of a deep yel- 
low, with a number of orange-red speti 
and blotches next the sun, nearly sphe- 
rical, not compressed. The flesh is 
firm, juicy, sweet, with a little acid, 
very rich and excellent. It is of a pale 
yellow colour. Ripens on a south wall 
about the middle of August, and in 
other situations may be prolonged to 
the end of the month. 

11. Angoumois A. The skin cf 
this sort is yellow where shaded, but of 
a verv deep reddish brown on the ex- 
posed side. The flesh is juicy, sweet, 
mixed with a slight acidity, which ren- 
ders it very agreeable. It is of a red- 
dish orange colour. 

12. Breda A. The fruit is rather 
small and roundish, sometimes alm^t 
four-cornered. The flesh is juicy, rich, 
and high flavoured, of a deep orange 
colour. Ripens from the beginning to 
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le middle of August on walls, and its 
erfection is considerably prolonged on 
andards. 

Estimate of sorts as bearers . — The 
fasculines are good bearers, but are 
oltivated almost entirely because they 
re the earliest sorts. The Roman is 
good bearer. The Orange grows 
■eely, and bears well. The Turkey is 
n uncertain scanty bearer. The Breda 
i rather hardier as a plant than any of 
tie preceding, and a plentiful regular 
earer. The Brussels is one of the 
?ast tender as a plant, and a good bear- 
r. The Moorpark (Lord Dunmore's 
ireda, sometimes called the peach- 
pricot) is a scanty reluctant bearer; 
>ut then the fruit has the most elevated 
jenerous flavour. 

Nursery Culture , — The apricot is 
ultivated principally as a wall-tree in 
his country; for as the plant flowers 
‘arly, and the tender blossoms and 
but are extremely liable to be cut off 
jv the frosts which prevail in March 
md April, they require to be consider- 
ibly sheltered in that stage ; nor will 
many of the sorts ripen fully without 
the aid of a sunny wall ; but occasion- 
ally some are trained in espaliers and 
half and dwarf standards, particularly 
the Breda and Brussels kina. Standard 
apricots do not come into bearing under 
a considerable number of years, some- 
times ten or twelve ; but then the fruit, 
in a congenial situation, is abundant, 
and of the finest flavour ; so when the 
prevailing fault of a particular sort is 
mealiness, and yet it cannot be expected 
to ripen on even a dwarf standard, the 
medium course, of training the plant to 
a trellis almost touching a south wall, 
will improve the flavour. When the 
apricot-tree must be close to a wall, it 
is well adapted to come in as a rider 
between principal wall-trees. 

Propagation, — New varieties are 
procured from the seed, and approved 
sorts are perpetuated by budding, gene- 
rally on muscle and plum stocks. It is 
usually performed early in the season, 
from the middle of June to the end of 
July. Knight recommends budding the 
Moorpark on an apricot stock, which he 
has found prevents the trees from be- 
coming diseased and debilitated, which 
they generally do on plum stocks. 

For dwarfs the bua is inserted six or 
eight inches from the ground, and the 
sorts are sometimes twice budded, or 


one variety budded on another, which 
is said to keep the riders in a more 
dwarf state. 

For riders or standards they are bud- 
ded on plain stocks, four or five feet 
from the ground. Miller prefers half 
standards, budded three or four feet 
from the ground, the trees so produced 
being less liable to suffer from high 
winds. 

As the young tree advances with one 
main shoot immediately from the ino- 
culated bud, and the shoot becomes two, 
three, or four feet in length, it should 
be topped either the same summer in 
June, or when a year old in March, 
down to six or eight inches, to obtain a 
supply of lateral shoots from the lower 
eyes, to form the head. Train the pri- 
mary and secondary branches as the 
figure is to be, that of a wall-tree or 
standard. 

Choice of Plants, — Abercrombie pre- 
fers trees of two or three years growth 
from the bud, and fit for immediate 
bearing. Forsyth makes choice of those 
plants which have the strongest and 
cleanest stems ; and, if he can, such as 
have been headed down of three or 
four years* growth, as they will bear 
and fill the walls much sooner than 
those which have not been so treated. 
He says, “ Make choice of trees with 
one stem, or, if they have two, one of 
them should be cut off* ; for, by planting 
those with two stems, the middle of the 
tree is left naked, and, of course, one 
third of the wall remains uncovered.** 

The season for planting, — Forsyth 
says the best season is in August, when 
the leaf begins to fall. Abercrombie 
recommends as the best time from the 
fall of the leaf until February or March. 

Final Planting, — The young trees, 
raised as above, are proper for final 
planting, in maiden trees of one sum- 
mer's growth, with the first shoot 
from the budding entire (and these 
should be planted in the summer or 
spring following, and then be headed 
down the subsequent March). 

In planting allot some best south 
walls for the most select varieties, and 
for others south-east and west walls. 
Have the borders well prepared with 
proper soil (alight, rich loam, or other 
good, mellow, fertile earth), at least 
thirty inches deep. Let the trees be 
planted fifteen, eighteen, or twenty feet 
asunder. Jf they are designed for es- 
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paliers, plant them at the same dis- 
tance. 

Mode of bearing . — The varieties of 
the apricot in general bear upon the 
young shoots of last year, and casually 
upon small spurs, rising on the second 
or third years old fruit branches. The 
Moorpark bears chiefly on last year's 
shoots and on dose spurs formed on 
the two years’ old wood. The bearing 
shoots, emit the blossom-buds imme- 
diately from the eyes along the sides ; 
and the buds have a round and swelling 
appearance. 

Pruning small trees . — The general 
culture of wall apricots comprehends 
a summer and winter course of regula- 
tion by pruning and training. 

Summer pruning . — Begin the sum- 
mer pruning in May, or early in June, 
and continue it occasionally in July and 
August, &c. This pruning is princi- 
pally to regulate the young shoots of 
the same year. In the first place take 
off close all the fore-right snoots, and 
others that are ill-placed or irregular, 
or too luxuriant in growth, taking care 
to retain a competent supply of choice, 
well-placed, moderately-growing, side 
shoots, with a good leader to each mo- 
ther branch. Continue these mostly at 
their full length all the summer, regu- 
larly trained in close to the wall, to pro- 
cure a sufficiency to choose from in the 
general winter pruning for new bearers 
next year. If the summer regulation 
commence early, while the shoots are 
quite young, and, as it were, herb- 
aceous, one, two, three, or four inches 
long, those improper to retain may be 
detached with the fingers and thumb, 
but when of firmer growth they must 
be removed with the knife. If any 
very strong shoot rise in any casually 
vacant part, it may he topped in June, 
which will cause it to produce several 
laterals the same year, of more mode- 
rate growth, eligible for training in to 
supply the vacancy. 

Thinning the fruit . — Sometimes the 
fruit are much too numerous, often grow- 
ing in clusters, in which case thin them 
in May and the beginning of June, in 
their young green state, leaving the 
most promising singly at three or four 
inches distance, or from abont three to 
six on the respective shoots, according 
to their strength. 

Winter pruning . — This maybe per- 
formed either at tne falling of the leaf, 


or in mild intervals from that tinttmul 
the buds begin to swell ; the proomiftg 
shoots can be the better distinguiibci 
It comprehends a general regulation, 
both of the last years’ shoots a ad the 
older branches. A general supply d 
the most regular-placed young shaft 
must be every where retained for no- 
cessional bearers the ensuing jtv 
Cut out some of the most naked part of 
the two last years* bearers, and naked 
old branches not furnished with compe- 
tent supplies of young wood, or with 
fruit-spurs either to their origin, or to 
some well directed lateral, as most expe- 
dient, to make room for training 8 ge- 
neral supply of the new bearers re- 
tained, and cut away all the decayed 
wood and old stumps. Generally ob- 
serve in this pruning to retain one lead- 
ing shoot at the end of each brock 
either a natural-placed terminal, or ow 
formed by cutting, where a vacnitybto 
be furnished with a proper leader. Let 
the shoots retained for bearers be mode- 
rately shortened ; strong shoots reduced 
in tne least proportion, cutting off 
one-fourth or less of their length; from 
weak shoots take away the third, awl 
sometimes half. This shortening rill 
conduce to the production of a compe- 
tency of lateral shoot* the ensuing mik- 
mer, from the lower and middle-placfd 
eyes ; whereas without it, the new shoot? 
would proceed mostly from the top, and 
leave the other partof the mother tsranch 
naked, and the lower and middle partof 
the tree, unfurnished with proper sop- 
lies of bearing wood. Never pr®e 

elow all the blossom-buds, except to 
provide wood, in which case, cut nearer 
to the origin of the branch, as in those 
trees small fruit-spurs, an inch or two 
long, often appear on some of the two 
or three years* branches, furnished with 
blossom-buds ; these spurs should ge- 
nerally be retained for bearing; bit 
when any project fetreright from the 
wall, cut them in accordingly, for the 
sours projecting above three inches 
though they may set their fruit, seldom 
ripen it, unless the season and si tustioo 
are both favourable. The thick clustery 
of spurs, which are apt to form on aged 
trees, ought also to be thinned, b 
each tree is pruned, nail it, laying m 
the branches and shoots from thrt* t° 
six inches distance, straight and efese 
to the wall. 

Pruning standards . — Half standard* 
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will require only occasional pruning, to 
regulate any branches that are too nu- 
merous, too extended, or cross placed, 
and to remove any casually unfruitful 
parts, and dead-wood. At the same time 
the regular branches forming the head 
of the tree should not be generally 
shortened, but permitted to advance in 
free growth. 

Training the Apricot tree , Is general- 
ly done in the fan manner. Forsyth 
recommends a mode between the fan 
and horizontal manner. Forsyth had 
great success in renovating old decaying 
trees, by cutting down to within a foot 
or eighteen inches, or more occasionally 
of the ground, and then renewing the 
soil of the border. 

The Apricot is apt to become mealy 
if left on the tree till over-ripe. It 
should be gathered with the peach ga- 
therer whue moderately firm. As the 
fruit ripens early, it is very liable to be 
attacked bv wasps and large flies, which 
should be Kept off* by a net, stretched a 
foot or more apart from the wall or trel- 
lis. The other insects, and the diseases 
of the tree, are the same as in the peach 
tree, but is not so obnoxious to their 
attacks, probably owing to the compa- 
ratively hard nature of its bark, wood, 
and coriaceous leaves. 

2. Armeniaca dasycarpa (thick- 
fruited Apricot). Bot. cab. 1250. Leaves 
ovate , acuminated , serrated; petioles 

landular ; flowers pedicellate ; pedi- 
cels filiform . — It is one of the earliest 
flowering trees, being usually in bloom 
in March, and is quite hardy. The 
flowers are white. The fruit is black 
and eatable, of the apricot form, but 
with an austere taste. This species is 
called Abricot noir in French gardens. 
It may be increased by layers, or by 
budding upon common plum-stocks. It 
is supposed to be a native of the Levant. 
Introduced 1800. 

3. Armeniaca Sibirica (Siberian 
Apricot). Leaves ovate-, acuminated ; 
petioles glandless, — In trans-alpine Dau- 
ha, the north side of the mountains in 
May are clothed with the purple flowers 
°f Rhododendron D auric urn, and the 
south side with the rose-coloured blos- 
soms of this tree. 1 1 is much like the 
common apricot in appearance, but 
smaller in all its parts. The fruit is 
small, juiceless, and sour or acid, and 
contains a bitter kemal. Introduced 
1788. 
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Culture. — The species are all in- 
creased by budding, on the same kind of 
stocks recommended for the common 
apricot. They grow in any kind of 
soil, and are very ornamental for shrub- 
berries in spring. 

Armoracia. 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. Cruciferce. 

The Characters are — Silicle ellip- 
soid; root-leaves lanceolate, crenate. 
i 1. Armoracia rusticana (common 
Horse-radish). Eng. bot. t. 2223. — 
Pods ellipsoid', radical leaves oblong , 
crenate ; cauline long , lanceolate , toothec i, 
or cut; root large, fleshy, — This is a 
perennial plant, growing naturally in 
marshy places, and by the side of ditches. 
The leaves are very large, sometimes 
smooth, and sometimes notched at 
the edges; on the stem they are 
sometimes deeply pinnatifid. The flow- 
ers are white, and appear in loose pani- 
cles in May and June. 

It is a native of this country, and 
has long been cultivated in our gardens, 
as we learn from Gerarde, who says, 
“ Horse-radish for the most part grow- 
eth and is planted in gardens, yet have 
I found it wilde in sundrie places and 
adds, “ Horse-radish stamped, with a 
little vinegar put thereto, is commonly 
vsed among the Germanes for sauce to 
eat fish wiUi, and such like meates as 
we do mustard ; but this kind of sauce 
doth heate the stomacke better, and 
causeth better digestion than mustard.” 

From this account it appears that 
horse-radish had not found its way 
to the English table in 1597, but was 
planted for its efficacy in medicine, of 
which Gerarde and other old writers 
gave ample commendation. 

The root, scraped into shreds, is now 
a well-known accompaniment of English 
roast beef. It is also used in winter sa- 
lads, in sauces, and sometimes eaten raw. 

Horse-radish root has a quick pun- 
gent smell, and a penetrating acrid 
taste: it nevertheless contains in cer- 
tain vessels a sweet juice, which some- 
times exudes on the surface. By dry- 
ing, it loses all its acrimony, becoming 
first sweetish, and then almost insipid. 
Its medicinal effects are to stimulate the 
solids, attenuate the juices, and promote 
the fluid secretions. It seems to extend 
its action through the whole habit, and 
to affect the minutest glands. Its great 
activity and w armth also make it good 
YY 
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In all Inch nervous cases as arise from I 
cold and viscid juices ; and induce hea- 
viness of the senses, or inaptitude to 
motion, in the same manner as mustard 
and all such stimuli. 

This volatile root, when received 
into the stomach, both creates appetite 
and assists digestion, and is, therefore, 
properly employed as a condiment with 
animal food. It impregnates both water 
and spirit very richly with its active 
matter, whether it is extracted by infu- 
sion or distillation. 

M. Haller informs us that in Sweden 
they cultivate the Chinese horse-radish, 
from which they draw abundance of 
oil. Horse-radish scraped and infused 
in cold milk makes one of the best and 
safest cosmetics. 

Horse-radish possesses the same pe- 
culiar property of propagating itself as 
the ginger; for a small piece of the 
root, if buried in the earth, will form a 
new root, and a perfect plant, which pro- 
duces seed. In vain do we look into the 
pores of this root to discover by what 
wonderful means nature has endowed it 
with this gift, and we may justly ex- 
claim with David, ‘‘Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me : it is high j I 
cannot attain unto it.” 

It loves a moist deep soil j and we 
see many acres of ground on the bor- 
ders of the Thames, east of London, 
covered with this plant, which brings a 
price in the metropolitan market that 
rewards the cultivator for the time it re- 
quires to mature the root. 

Culture. — Horse-radish thrives best 
in deep, soft, sandy loam, that is not 
very dry in summer, nor inundated in 
winter; the situation most open. During 
winter trench the ground three feet 
deep, and in the following February 
procure your sets, in the choice of 
which take the Strongest crowns, or 
leading buds from old plants, cutting 
them about two inches long. Mark out 
the ground in four-feet beds and one- 
foot alleys ; then take from the first bed 
nine inches of the top soil, laying it 
upon the adjoining bed, after which 
take out an opening at one end of the 
bed in the common way of trenching, fif- 
teen inches deep from the present sur- 
face ; then level the bottom, upon which 
plant a row of sets across the bed at 
nine inches apart each way, with their 
Crowns upright ; afterwards dig the next 
trench the same width and depth, turn- 
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ing the earth into the first trench ovtr 
the row of sets ; thus proceeding trench 
after trench to the end. 

Where more than the produce of cm 
bed is required for the supply of the fa- 
mily for twelve months, the third bedij 
next to be planted, which treat as direct- 
ed for the first, only observing to lay 
the earth on the fourth, and so on for any 
number of beds. Upon every alternaie 
bed, which is not planted, a dwarf an- 
nual crop may be grown. 

The plants must be kept clear from 
weeds during summer, and as socnastbt 
leaves decay in autumn let them be care- 
fully raked off with a wcoden-toothti 
rake ; in the following February, eigh- 
teen inches of the earth of the implanted 
bed must be laid as light as possible. and 
equally, over the beds that are planted; 
then trench and plant the vacantbeds ex- 
actly in the same manner as lefere di- 
rected. The follow ing autumn, the fint 
planted horse-radish may be taken up 
by opening a trench at one end of the 
bed to the bottom of the roots, so that 
the sticks or roots of horse-radish may 
be taken up entire and sound, w hich fer 
size and quality will be such as bare 
not generally been seen. The follow- 
ing February the onc-year old crop will 
require additional earth as before di* 
rected, w hich must of course be taken 
from those beds w hich are now vacant, 
which, w hen done, if ^the ground sp* 
pear poor, or unlikely to produce an* 
other vigorous crop, they must have a 
coat of manure. 

Preserving. — Horse-radish, if due 
up in autumn, may be preserved through 
the winter in sheds or cellars, among 
sand or dry earth. 

Arnica. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super* 
flua. Nat. (3rd. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
ked ; pappus simple ; involucrum * till 
equal leaves ; florets of ray , general 
with five filaments without anthers. 

1. Arnica Montana (mountain Arni- 
ca). Bot. Mag. 1749. — Leaves orate, c* 
tire ; coniine twin, opposite. — This sort 
grow T s naturally upon the Alps, andabc 
upon many o( the mountains in Ger- 
many, and other cold parts of Europe, 
and is greatly esteemed by the Germans 
for its medicinal qualities. They*** 
the whole plant has important mediciral 
properties; it is fortifying, diuretic, 
emmenagegue, vulnerary, antiseptic 
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reiolventive, and sternutfttory. The smell, especially in the shade, and ex* 
root powdered is usually employed in posed to the north. It i6 a very hardy 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and quartan-fevers. plant, and is propagated in the same 
It is also applied outwardly to bad ul- manner as the Montana. Cultivated 
cere, and in cases of gangrene. The by Mr. Miller in 1759. 
flower is used in asthma, rheuma- It flowers in the beginning of the 
tic pains, bruises, gutta serena, and summer, and may be kept in a small 
paralysis of the bladder. The root is pot in light loam, and increased by s«- 
given in doses of from six to twelve parating the roots in spring, 
grains, the flowers of from eight to 3. Arnica doronjcum (Chisms' s Ar* 
twelve drachms. It was formerly much nica). Jacq. anst. t. 92. Leaves re* 
used in medicine in this country, but motely toothed, hirsute} radical stalked, 
has since fallen into disrepute. oblong , narrowed at bate ; cauline alter- 

The roots of this plant, when placed in nate, oblong , lanceolate.—! This plant 
a proper soil and situation, greatly in- varies much in its leaves. The stem 
crease ; for they send out thick fleshy always bears one flower. It is a native 
roots, which spread very far under the of the high Alp6 of the Grisons, Dan* 
surface; these put out many oval entire phiny, Piedmont# Austria, &e. Flower- 
leaves, from between w’hich the flower- ing in July and August. Introduced 
stems arise, which grow about a foot 1816. 

and a half high, having two or three 4. Arnica majutjma (sea-side Arab 
pair of leaves growing opposite upon ca). Leaves lanceolate , the lower one 
each, and the top is terminated by a serrate ; stem leafy , many-flowered 
single yellow flower, composed of many Native of Kamtscnatka and North Ams- 
florets, like those of Dandelion. These rica. Flowering in July. Introduced 
are succeeded by oblong seeds, which 1821. 

are crowned with down, whereby they Culturb. — A ll the species of this ge- 
are dispersed to a considerable dis- nus grow best in a light loamy soil, and 
tance when ripe. It flowers in April and may be increased by seeds or dividing 
May, and the seeds ripen in September, at the root. 

Introduced 1759. Arnopogon. 

This plant delights in a moist shady Class Syngenesia Polygamia iEqua- 
situation; it maybe increased by sepa- lis. Nat. Ord. Composite. 
rating the roots in autumn, when the The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
stalks begin to decay, or by the seeds ked ; pappus feathery , stipitate ; * nvtb 
if sown in autumn, soon after they are lucre one-leaved, eight-parted , turbinate . 
ripe, for those sown in the spring often 1. Arnopogon dalechampii (great- 
fail; but if the seeds are permitted to scat- flowered Sheepsbeaxd). Bot. mag. t. 
ter,theplant8 will come up the following 1623. Involucrum downy , unarmed ; 
spring, so that, w'hen one plant is obtain- leaves runcinate, toothed. — A hardy pe* 
ed, it will propagate itself fast enough, rennial ; the leaves are six or seven 
without other care but to keep it clean inches long, and two broad, indented on 
from weeds, as it is quite hardy. their sides, and the flower-stalk arising 

2. Arnica scorpioides (alternate- immediately from the root is a foot in 
leaved Arnica). Jacq. a. t. 349. Leaves length, and supports one very large 
toothed ; teeth acuminate, radical, stalk- sulphur-coloured flower. A native of 
ed, elliptical, roundish ; cauline, alter- .Spain, and the southern parts of 
note, oblong.— It grows naturally on France, growing especially about 
the mountains of Bohemia, as also in Montpellier. Flowering from June to 
Siberia, from whence I received the October. Introduced 1739. 
seeds. The roots of this sort are much 2. Arnopooon picboides (prickly 
jointed, and divide into many irregular capped Sheepsbeard). Involucrum 
fleshy offsets, which are variously con- hispid, aculeate; leaves runcinate, 
torted, and are fancied to resemble a toothletted ; cauline dilated at base . — 
scorpion, from whence many persons Curious cultivators have often raised 
have been led to imagine that the roots this plant in England, where it 
would expel the poison of scorpions, proves a hardy annual, but it is too 
and cure the wounds made by the bite much like a common sow thistle to be 
of that animal. The roots and the much cherished. The herb varies in 
whole plant have a strong disagreeable luxuriance and ^roughness but is not at 
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all hoary. The flowers are bright yel- 
low, not half the size of the former, 
long, terminal, solitary, bristly stalks. 
Native of the south of France, the 
shores of Italy, Crete, &c. Flowering 
in July and August. Introduced 1683. 

3. Arnopogon asper (rough Sheeps- 
beard). Involucrum hispid, aculeate ; 
leaves entire ; cauline oblong , attenuated 
at base . — Annual, with the habit and 
flowers of the last, but the leaves are 
very different, at least those of the 
stem, which , instead of being dilated and 
deeply jagged, are merely oblong and 
toothed. Found on the shores of Mont- 
ellier, and Asia Minor. Flowering in 
uly. Introduced 1774. 

4. Arnopogon capensis (cape 
Sheepsbeard). Leaves runcinate , tooth- 
ed ; the upper ones arrow-shaped at the 
base , nearly entire.— The seeds were 
sent to Jacquin from the Cape, and 
produced biennial plants, three or four 
feet high, branched, having much the 
appearance of a sow thistle; but the 
leaves are much less dilated at the base. 
Flowers in August. Introduced 1824. 

Culture. — They thrive well in com- 
mon soil, and are readily increased by 
cuttings. 

Arnoseris. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia ASqua- 
lis. Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
ked ; corolla very obtuse and toothed ; 
down simple , or imperceptible . 

1. Arnoseris pcetida (stinking Ar- 
noseris). Scapes one-flowered; leaves 
pinnatifid ; seeds naked . — The whole 
plant has a disagreeable smell. It has 
much resemblance to Dandelion, but 
the flower is smaller, and of a deeper 
yellow colour. A native of the moun- 
tains of Italy, Dauphiny, Camiola, and 
Switzerland. Flowering in July. In- 
troduced 1722. 

2. Arnoseris minima (least Arnose- 
ris). Eng. Bot. t. 95. Stem divided , 
naked; peduncle thickened . — Like all 
field plants it varies extremely as to 
luxuriance, in its most abject state pro- 
ducing one simple solitary stalk with a 
single flower, while in a more favoura- 
ble soil it sometimes bears six or more 
branched stems, many flowers, and 
leaves proportionably numerous and 
large. Ibe root is annual, but little 
branched ; leaves spreading on the 
ground. The flowers are solitary at the 
end of each subdivision of the stem, 


small, erect, bright yellow. It flowers 
in May and June. 

Culture. — M ay easily be propagated 
from seeds, either sown in the spring, 
or left to scatter of themselves. They 
mostly require a dry soil. 

Aronia. 

Class Icosandria di-Pentagynia. Nst. 
Ord. Pomacecc. 

The Characters are — Petals spread- 
ing, unguiculate, with the leaves con- 
cave ; styles 2-5 ; pome globose ; letw 
simple, bearing glands along the rachu 
on the upper side ; flowers corymbose; 
peduncles branched. 

1. Aronia arbutifolia (red-berried 
Aronia). Mill. f. t. 109. Unarmed; 
leaves lanceolate, ere note, tomentose un- 
derneath. — This seldom rises more than 
five or six feet in Virginia, where it 
grows naturally in moist woods. Tbc 
branches are few, slender, and upright 
Leaves alternate, pale green above, 
ash-coloured underneath. The flowers 
are produced in small bunches, on long 
peduncles, at the sides and extremities 
of the branches. It varies with red. 
black, and white fruit It flowers in 
May, and the fruit ripens in October. 
Introduced 1700. 

2. Aronia floribunda (many-flow- 
ered Aronia). Bot. reg. t 1006. The 
leaves obovate, lanceolate , finely cren* 
late, smooth above, with a glandular we 
ta , the younger obtuse, densely downy be- 
neath, the old ones pubescent beneath, 
and tapering to a point. — A hardy shrub 
with tne full-grown branches reclinate, 
cinerous and smooth, the young ones 
downy. It forms a dense bush, which 
in the spring is covered with a profusion 
of white flowers, elegantly set off by 
the rosy red of their unburst anthenr; 
and in the autumn rendered scarcely 
less an object of ornament by the dus- 
ters of dark blackish-purple berries 
with which its branches are loaded. A 
native of North America. Introduced 
1826. 

3. Aronia grandifolia (large-leaved 
Aronia). Bot. reg. t. 1154. the hares 
large, bright green , broad, oblong, «b* 
ruptly acuminate, smooth on each 
shining above, serrulate , with fewglasa*. 
— A very handsome hardy shrub, re- 
sembling A. Chanup-mespilus in the 
general appearance of its foliage, w 
far more beautiful than that s P ec j^ i 
It grows to the height of four or 
feet, and is quite hardy 9 expanding # 
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blog sms about 'the middle of May. It 
is the most valuable of all the species 
hitherto described. Flowers white, fruit 
dark purple. It is a native of North 
America, but not noticed by any bota- 
nists of that country. Introduced 1825. 

4. Aronia CHAMiE-MEsPiLUS (bastard 
Quince). Unarmed ; leaves oval, acute- 
ly serrated , smooth , simple , glandless ; 
flowers corymbose , capitate . — This 
shrub has a smooth stalk, about four or 
five feet high; sending out slender 
branches covered with a purplish bark. 
Leaves about two inches long, and one 
and a half broad, yellowish green on 
both sides, on long slender footstalks . 
The flowers are axillary, four or five 
together in a close head, purplish j with 
long narrow purplish bractes. The 
fruit is small, round, and of a red co- 
lour. A native of the Pyrenees, the 
mountains of Austria, &c. Introduced 
1633. 

Culture. — All the species are hardy 
enough to thrive in the open air in 
England, and some of them are very 
ornamental. They grow well in any 
soil or situation. The seeds do not 
vegetate till the second year after being 
sown. All the sorts of Aronia will 
take, by budding or grafting upon each 
other; they will also take upon the 
Quince or Pear stocks. 

Artabotrts. 

Class Polyandria Pologynia. Nat. 
Ord. Anonacece. 

The Characters are — Calyx three- 
parted; petals six; stamen shypogynous ; 
ovaries distinct , two-seeded ; berries two- 
teeded; seeds collateral, erect , without 
arillus . 

Artabotrys odoratissimus (sweet- 
scented Artabotrys). Bot. reg. 423. 
Leaves oblong , lanceolate , acuminate , 
smooth, shining .- — This shrub is a native 
of China and the East Indies. It is 
cultivated as an ornamental covering 
for walls, as well as on account of the 
fragrance of the blossom, diffusing an 
odour like that proceeding from the 
finer kinds of ripe fruits. Its fragrance 
makes it peculiarly desirable for the 
stove. It flowers in June and July. In- 
troduced 1758. Sweet says, “A rich 
sandy loam, and a little peat mixed 
with it, is the best soil to grow it in ; 
and ripened cuttings, taken off ata joint, 
root readily in sand under a hand-glass, 
in heat 1 

Artedia (named by Linneeus in ho- 


nour of P. Artedi, a Swedish naturalist ; 
he was one of the first to divide umbel- 
liferous plants into genera. His me- 
thod was followed by Linnaeus. He 
died in 1735). 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat Ord. 
Umbelliferee . 

The Characters are— Fruit oblong , 
compressed, with the marginal wings 
sinuated ; five dorsal ribs, and scaly 
juncture; flowers radiant; involucres 
pinnatifid . 

Artedia squamata (fennel-leaved 
Artedia). Seeds scaly . — This is a na- 
tive of the cast. Rau wolff found it on 
mount Libanus ; and Tourrlefort after- 
wards in Natolia. It is an annual plant, 
whose stalks rise about two feet ni^h, 
sending out a few side branches, with 
linear multifid leaves, resembling those 
of Dill ; the extremity of the stalk is 
terminated by a large umbel of white 
flowers. 

It flowers in J uly, and was introduced 
in 1788, by Monsieur Thouin. 

Culture. — This plant decays as soon 
as the seeds are perfected, and many 
times in England before they are ripe ; 
for unless they are sown in autumn, and 
the plants come up before winter, they 
rarelv produce good seeds here. They 
should be sown on a warm border, 
where the plants are to remain, for they 
will not bear transplanting. All the 
care they require is to keep them clean 
from weeds, and to thin the plants to 
six or eight inches distance ; but to se- 
cure their seeding here they should be 
raised in a hot-bed, and kept in the 
greenhouse. 

Artemisia. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composita. 

The Characters are — Involucrum 
ovate, or rounded, imbricate; receptacle 
naked ( or downy, Sm. ) ; florets of the 
ray subulate ; pericarps crowned with a 
membranaceous pappus . 

1. Artemisia judaica (Judean Worm- 
wood). Leaves obovate, blunt, lobed , 
small ; flowers panicled , stalked . — The 
stem is suffruticose, a foot and a half 
high, subpubescent, ash-coloured ; pa- 
nicle racemed j flowers roundish, rather 
depressed, the size of coriander seeds. 
Flowering in August. It has a bitter 
taste. Both leaves and seeds are used 
in medicine in the eastern countries, and 
are reputed to be tonic, stomachic, and 
anthelmintic* 
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Native of Caramania, the Mogul 
country, China, Judea, Arabia, &e. 
Rauwolff found it about Bethlehem, 
and Shaw in Arabia and the deserts of 
Numidia, plentifully. Introduced IbSS. 

2. Artemisia ABRorANUM (Southern 
wood). Blackw. t. 555. Stem upright ; 
lower leaves bipinnate s upper pinna > 
ted, capillary ; involucrum downy, hemi- 
spherical* — This species of Artemisia is 
a well-known perennial under-shrub, 
and is a native of Syria, Chinn, Siberia, 
Italy, Carniola, and Montpellier. In 
England it was cultivated by Ge- 
rard in 15%, and probably much ear- 
lier. Although it sustains no injury 
from our ordinary winters, it seldom 
flowers. 

The root is woody and fibrous. The 
stem rises two or three feet in height ; 
is branching, and covered w ith an ash- 
grey bark. The leaves are alternate, 
doubly and irregularly pinnate, and 
Stand upon long footstalks. The leaf- 
lets are linear, very narrow', entire, con- 
cave on the upper surface, concave 
below ; tomentose, and of a pale green 
colour. The flow ers, which are in close 
upright spikes at the extremities of the 
branches, are small, numerous, and of a 
pale yellow colour. The seeds are 
naked and solitary. 

Qualities. — The herb, which is the 
part used in medicine, is exceedingly 
grateful in odour to most persons, and 
there are few cottage-gardens in which it 
is not to be found.The taste is pungent, 
bitter, and somewhat nauseous ; it de- 
pends on an essential oil, and a small 
portion of resinous matter, soluble in 
proof spirits ; the tincture thus formed 
is of a fine green colour, and contains 
the active properties of the plant in an 
eminent degree. The infusion is of a 

E ale brown colour, possesses a slight 
itter taste, strikes a black colour w ith 
the sulphate of iron, and precipitates 
the acetate of lead. Six pounds of the 
fresh tops yield about a drachm of 
essential oil, of a bright yellow colour, 
and an odour resembling that of the 
plant. 

Southernwood agrees in its medical 
properties with the other species of 
Artemisia, but is more disagreeable; 
and as it possesses no advantages over 
either the common or the sea worm- 
woods, it is never employed in modern 
practice. A decoction of the herb was 
formerly employed externally in fomen- 


tations j it hat also been used underlie 
form of ointment and lotion for w*a 
cutaneous eruptions, and for preveatk* 
the hair from falling off. In thedayid 
Gerard, Southernwood was highly «• 
tolled in a variety of diseases, and \u 
follow ing extract from his Herbal itIe: 
least afiord amusement : — “ The top 
flowers, or seed, boiled or staiDpK 
raw with water and drank, belpethtto’ 
that cannot take their breath withcci 
holding their necks straight up, and is 1 
a remedie for the crampe, and for fr 
newes shrunke and drawme togitker 
for the sciatica also, and for them tki 
can hardly make w ater, and it is 
to bring down the termes. ItkiUetfi 
w r ormes and driveth them out; if it fe 
drunke w ith w ine, it is a remedie agaifct 
deadly poisons. Also it helpeth ag?.ia*t 
the stinging of scorpions and 
spiders, hut it hurteth the stenakc. 
Stamped and mixed with oile, it taketh 
away the shiuering cold that cornft^ 
by tne ague fits, ana it heaieth thebody 
if it be anointeth therewith before tfe* 
fits do come. It is goode for inflama^ 
tions of the eies, with the pulpe of a 
rosted Quince, or w ith crums of bread 
and applied pultis-wdse. The ashes ci 
burnt Southernw ood with some kind of 
oyle that is of thinner parts, as of Palau 
Christi, Radish oyle, oyle of sweet Mi* 
rierome, or organic, cureth the pflloi 
of the haire, and maketh the bawd i 
grow quickly; being sti owed about th; 
bed, or a fume made of it vpon hot rc* j 
bers, it driveth away serpents ; but if s 
branch be laid vnder tne bed’s head 
they say that it prouoketh venerie. 
The seeds of Southernwood made into j 
pow der, or boiled in wine and dronke, 
is good against the diflicultie and step 
ping of vrine; it expelleth, wasted 
consumeth, and digesteth all cotk 
humours, tough slime, and flegroe, which 
do usually stop the spleene, kidneies, i 
and bladder. Southernw ood drunk* w | 
wine is good against all venomeW 
poison. The leaves of Southern**** , 
boiled in w ater vntil they be soft, a» I 
stamped with barley and bam>w« 
grease vnto the forme of a plaister, 
solueth and wastetli all colde humow* 
and swellings, being applied or fe 
thereto.” , 

Common Southernwood is prop#®* 
ted by slips and buttings, planted »* 
shady border the beginning of Apn* 
observing to water them duly is 
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weather ; here they may remain till the 
autumn, when they should be trans- 
planted, either into pots or those parts 
of the garden where they are to re- 
main. 

3. Artemisia abborescexs (tree 
Wormwood). Lob. ic. 733. Leaves tri - 
pinnatijid , silky, cinereous ; leaflets li- 
near; heads globose; flowers branched, 
simple. — It grows naturally near the 
sea, in Itnly and the Levant, and rises 
with a woody stalk six or seven feet 
high, sending out many ligneous 
branches, garnished with leaves some- 
what like those of the common W orm- 
trood,but more finely divided, and much 
whiter. The branches are terminated 
by spikes of globular flowers in the 
autumn, which are seldom succeeded 
bv seeds here. Introduced 1641. This 
plant is easily propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in a shady border 
during the summer season, and duly 
watered, take root freely. In autumn 
some of the young plants should be 
potted, that they may be sheltered in 
winter ; the others may be planted in a 
warm border, where they will live pro- 
vided the winter proves favourable. 

4. Artemisia argextea (silvery 
Wormwood). The leaves bipinnatijid , 

white ; leaflets lanceolate , linear ; 
heads globose ; flowers branched , vir- 
gate* — The whole plant is of a silvery 
colour. The receptacle is villose, ft 
is a native of Madeira, where it was 
found by Masson. It was introduced 
here in i 777 1 and flowers in June and 
July. 

5. Artemisia pauciflora (few- 
flowered Wormwod). Cauline ; leaves 
pinnated or trifid , filiform , pubescent ; 

ascending , somewhat divided. 
^-Shrubby. Native of Siberia, flowering 
in June and July. Introduced 1824. 

6. Artemisia glacialis (silky Worm- 
wood). Jacq. t. 65. Stem quite simple; 
leaves all palmate , multifid , white; 
heads terminal , [ clustered. — It grows 
naturally on the Alps, is a low plant, 
seldom rising more than a foot and a 
bulf high; the stalks are closely gar- 
nished with very w hite leaves shaped 
Me a hand ; the flow ers are globular, 
a nd produced in clusters at the extre- 
m, ty of the stalk ; these are rarely 
succeeded by seeds in England, ft 
flowers in June and July, and was cul- 
hvated by Mr. Miller in 1748. This 
plant may be propagated by planting 


I the side shoots in a shady border during 
I any of the summer months, which, if 
duiv w atered, will put out roots, and in 
autumn they may be transplanted 
where they are to remain. 

7* Artemisia rupestris (stoneWonn- 
wood). All. ped. t. 9. f. 1. Leaves 
pinnate ; stems ascending ; flowers glo- 
bose, nodding; receptacle pappose . — 
Grows naturally on the Alps ; is a low 
under-shrub, seldom rising more than 
a foot high, sending out several slender 
branches, garnished with very white 
winged leaves, for which the plants are 
sometimes admitted into gardens. It 
flowers in August, and was cultivated 
by Mr. Miller in 1748. It is very 
hardy, and may be easily propagated 
by cuttings in the spring. 

8. Artemisia spicata (spiked Worm- 
wood). Stem quite simple ; leaves hoary; 
radical palmate, multifid ; cauline pin- 
na tifid ; upper linear entire , blunt . — A 
native of the Alps, of Switzerland, 
Austria, Piedmont, and Dauphiny. 
This and the two preceding species of 
Wormwood are in great request among 
the inhabitants of the Alps, under the 
common name of Genipi , for restoring 
a suppressed perspiration, in pains of 
the side, and in intermitting fevers. 
They are an useful medicine in cases 
where strong diaphoretics are service- 
able, as in the rheumatism, and in in- 
termittent and cattarrhal fevers ; but 
are dangerous in the pleurisy, though 
they are used indiscriminately by the 
peasants in all inflammatory disorders. 
Introduced 1790. 

9. Artemisia pectinata (comb- 
leaved Wormwood). Stem quite simple ; 
leaves pectinate , pinnatijid, glabrous ; 
pinnae linear, filiform ; peduncles one- 
flowered, axillary. — This is an elegant 
and most fragrant plant, with an an- 
nual root, and an upright herbaceous 
stem, about eight inches high. It is 
easily known by its simply pinnate 
leaves; the pinna setaceous, parallel, 
pectinated, sometimes, but seldom, with 
a forked pinna; the flowers solitary 
from the axils along the stem. Found 
by Pallas, in the dry lands of Dauria. 
Introduced 1806. 

10. Artemisia taxaceti folia (tansy- 
leavedWormwood). Stem quite simple; 
leaves bipinnatijid, subpubescent , be- 
neath ; segments linear , lanceolate , acu- 
minate, entire ; raceme naked , terminal, 
— It is an herbaceous plant, whose stalks 
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die to the root in winter, and fresh 
6hoots arise in the spring, which are 
garnished with winged leaves, woolly 
on their under side; the flowers are 
produced on single spikes, which are 
rarely succeeded by seeds in England. 
In high situations it is sometimes entirely 
tomentose. A perennial, native of Dau- 
phiny, Piedmont, and Siberia ; flower- 
ing in July and August. Introduced 
1768. It may be easily propagated by 
parting the roots in the autumn. 

11. Artemisia santomca (Tartarian 
Wormwood). Gmel. 2. t. 51. Cauline ; 
leaves pinnated, linear, smooth ; branches 
undivided ; spikes one-sided, ref lea. ed. 
This species of Artemisia is a native of 
Tartary and Persia, and is reported to 
have been cultivated in England by 
Miller, in 1768. It flowers from Sep- 
etmber till November. 

The root is perennial and woody. 
The stem is two feet high or more, 
round, panicled, erect, and somewhat 
hoary. The leaves on the upper part 
of the stem and branches are small, 
sessile, linear, entire, and undivided; 
the lower ones pinnate, much cut, linear, 
of a pale green colour above, and 
hoary beneath. The fflow ers are round- 
ish, pale brown, solitary, and placed 
in alternate spikes or racemes upon 
short footstalks, and are all directed the 
same way. In the ‘fruiting plant the 
branches are erect, and lose their hoari- 
ness. The common calyx is composed 
of numerous narrow imbricated scales. 
The florets of the disc are hermaphro- 
dite ; those of the radius female ; and 
both, in their situation and structure, 
agr^e with the preceding species. The 
receptacle is naked. 

A . santonica very much resembles 
commonWormwood in its chemical and 
sensible qualities. It has a strong dis- 
agreeable odour, and, when chewed, 
first warms the tongue, and then leaves 
a sensation of cold. The seeds both of 
this and the A . J udaica are brought 
from the Levant, and sold under the 
name of worm seed. They are reckon- 
ed a good balsamic, tonic, stomachic 
medicine. The seeds of this plant, 
known by the name of Semina San- 
tonici, were formerly much used for the 
expulsion of worms, but have given 
place to anthelmintics more deserving 
of notice. 

This may be propagated by slips or 
cuttings, planted in a dry soil and shel- 


tered situation, where they will endure 
the colds of our ordinary winters pretty 
well: but it will be proper to h are 
a plant or two in pots, which mar 
be sheltered in winter under a coe- 
mon hot-bed frame, to preserve, the 
species. 

12. Artemisia campestris (fieli 
Southernwood). Eng.bot.t.338. Cat/tw, 
leaves pinnated, setaceous , smooth ; ra- 
dical pinnated, with three-fid hoary 
ments ; segments procumbent , brvtcka 
virgate. — This plant approaches nesr 
to common garden Southernwood, bet 
that it has strong woody branches 
which grow r erect, and are of lour: 
duration. It has also the same qcab- 
ties, but in a much lesser degree. Lib- 
naeus recommends an infusion of it 12 
the pleurisy. 

It grows on open dry heaths, and h 
road sides, in most parts of Eurojt. 
With us at Elvedon or Elden, in SuffcA 
between Newmarket and Lynn; alv 
near Barton-mills and Thetford ; fle* 
ering in August. Our old authors cal 
it wild Southernwood, and Ray fotf* 
leaved Maywort. 

13. Artemisia palustris (mari 
Southernwood). Gmel. % t. 55. 
line leaves pinnated, smooth; pinna fi'- 
f arm, remote, veru long; heads globo*, 
erect, sessile . — The flowers are yelk* ; 
receptacle naked. A native of Siberic, 
flowering in July and August. Intro- 
duced 1804. 

14. Artemisia crithmifolja (sap- 
phire-leaved Southernwood). Ceulw 
leaves pinnated, smooth, somevh&t 
fleshy ; pinna! simple or bifid, 
blunt ; heads oblong , stalked, erec' 
This has the habits and flowers of field 
Southernwood; the stems from half 3 
foot to a foot in height. It flowers frea 
August to October. Found by Loeslin? 
on the sandy shores of Portugal, ti- 
tivated by Mr. Miller in 1739. 

15. Artemisia maritima (drooping 
flowered Wormwood). Eng. Bol 
1706. Leaves downy , pinnated ; f* 
uppermost undivided; racemes drwf- 
ing ; receptacle naked ; flowers oblonp 
sessile. — This is a native plant, grow- 
ing on the seashore, or about the mouth' 
of large rivers, and flowering in Aug** 
and September. We have observed it 

f rowing plentifully by the side of thf 
hames, near Greenhithe, Kent 
The root is perennial, and rather 
woody; the stems a foot high, or more; 
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solid, woody, erect, or decumbent ; al- 
ternately branched, leafy, and covered 
with a fine white cottony down. The 
whole herb is hoary. The ilowers are 
of a yellowish brown colour. 

|t has a more agreeable aromatic 
odour, and less bitter taste than common 
wormwood; its specific virtue being 
supposed to depend on a portion of re- 
sinous matter, and an essential oil. Its 
medical properties are those of a slight 
tonic, inferior in efficacy to common 
wormwood, and is occasionally pre- 
scribed in worm cases, dyspepsia, and 
jaundice. 

All the authors we have consulted 
from Dioscorides down to Gerard, no- 
tice that cattle, and particularly sheep 
that feed near the coast where the sea- 
wormwood (Maritima) grows, fatten 
very rapidly ; and as we all know, that 
the feeding on savoury herbs gives a 
relish to tne flesh of animals, it is 
worthy the trial of those who feed 
flocks on the coast to sow a plot with 
this hardy plant. 

It may be raised upon any soil, either 
by seeds or slips planted in March ; and 
it is a singular fact, that if it be eaten 
by hogs, when the seeds are ripe, the 
seeds passing through their bodies ger- 
minate, and come up quickly, and will 
soon over-run the ground where the 
manure is spread. 

16. Artemisia oallica (upright 
flowered Wormwood). Eng. bot. t. 
1001. Leaves downy, pinnate, the up- < 
permost undivided ; clusters erect', re- 
ceptacle naked', flowers oblong, sessile. 
—The whole plant is clothed with a 
grey cottony down. The root is woody 
and perennial. It is distinguished 
from A. maritima in having upright 
flowers. This plant has the qualities 
of the commom Wormwood, but is less 
bitter, and more agreeable in its flavour. 
It is not uncommon in muddy places 
about the sea coast, in this country, 
flowering in August and September. 

1 7. Artemisia pontica (Roman 
Wormwood). Jacq. a. t. 90. Leaves 
downy beneath; cauline bipinnate ; 
leaflets linear ; heads roundish, stalked, 
nodding. — This is a low herbaceous 
plant, whose stalks die to the root in 
autumn, and new ones arise In the 
spring. The flowers appear in August, 
wit are rarely succeeded by seeds ini 
England. 

k The bitterness of this plant is so 


mixed with a kind of aromatic flavour, 
as scarcely to be disagreeable ; and it 
appears to be more eligible than either 
common or sea Wormwood, as a sto- 
machic and corroborant; for which 
purpose a conserve of the top has been 
greatly recommended, and is, undoubt- 
edly, an elegant and useful preparation. 

It will grow in any moderately moist 
soil, and may be propagated by parting 
its creeping roots in the middle of Oc- 
tober, and planting them two or three 
feet asunder. 

18. Artemisia annua (annual Worm- 
wood). Leaves smooth, triply pinna- 
tified ; stems straight ; heads roundish, 
subsessile , erect. — It is an annual plant 
which grows two feet high, garnished 
with smooth winged leaves, which have 
an agreeable scent; the flowers are glo- 
bular, and nod on one side ; flowering 
in July and August. A native of Sibe- 
ria. Introduced 1741. If the seeds of 
this are permitted to scatter in the au- 
tumn, the plants will come up better 
than if sown with care. 

19. Artemisia biexia (biennial 
Wormwood). Bot mag. t. 4 2472. Leaves 
smooth; radical tripley pinnate ; upper 
undivided linear ; heads roundish, sub- 
sessile erect. — A hardy biennial, raised 
in the garden belonging to the Horti- 
cultural Society, from seeds collected 
by Dr. Richardson , on his journey to 
the Coppermine river, during the ratal 
expedition under Captain Franklin, and 
presented by him to the Society. It is 
a plant of no particular beauty. Flow- 
ering in October. 

20. Artemisia absinthium (common 
Wormwood). Eng. bot. t. 1230. The 
leaves bi-tripinnate , clothed with short , 
silky down ; segments lanceolate ; heads 
hemispherical, drooping ; receptacle 
downy. — Wormwood which derived its 
English name from the virtue it pos- 
sesses of destroying worms, grows in 
the midst of almost every English vil- 
lage, particularly where the soil is 
chalky or gravelly. There, on many a 
rugged dusty green, where the whip- 
ping-post and stocks, with their appro- 
priate distich, 

“ Fear God and honour the King, 

Or else they will you into me bring,” 

are, as Shakespear says, IV ormwood to 
the idle and disorderly, this herb is sure 
to be met with. It ys perennial and 
flowers in August. 

Z Z 
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This plant, which Dr. Thompson 
justly observes, is the only species of 
Artemisia that deserves to be retained 
in the list of Materia Medica, is re- 
markable for its intense bitterness, uni- 
ted to a peculiar strong aromatic odour. 

The stems form tufts about a foot 
high, and are furrowed, branched, and 
leafy. The whole plant is of a pale 
whitish green, and clothed with snort 
or close-pressed silky down. Clusters 
of flowers are collected into a leafy pa- 
nicle. Each flower is broad and hemis- 
pherical, and of a yellow colour, and 
accompanied by entire, oblong bractes. 
The seeds are small, obovate, and 
naked. 

In the neighbourhood of London it 
is extensively cultivated for medical 
use, but wild specimens are more pow- 
erful than garden ones. AtMitcnam, 
in Surrey, it is a good deal cultivated 
for the seed, which is sold to the recti- 
fiers of British spirits $ and in Scotland, 
the distillers of great-still whiskey 
sometimes employ it in place of hops, 
and for their use small fields of it are 
occasionally sown. 

Tusser notices the use made of this 
aromatic bitter, in days of less refine- 
ment than the present. 

“ While Wormwood bath seed, get a hand- 
ful or twain, 

To save against March, to make flea to re- 
fraine : 

Where chambers is sweeped, and Worm- 
wood is strown, 

No flea for his life, dare abide to be known. 

"What savor is better, if physick be true, 
x For places infected, than Wormwood and 
rue ; 

It is a comfort for hart and the braine, 

And therefore to have it, it is not in vaine.” 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Worm- 
wood is one of the most popular sto- 
machics, and possesses the properties 
of the class of bitters in a considerable 
degree ; hut it is inferior in medicinal 
powers to gentian, chamomile, quassia, 
and many others. It is regarded as 
anthelmintic, slightly tonic, and in an 
inconsiderable degree diuretic. Worm- 
wood has a strong fragrant odour* and 
an intensely bitter, nauseous taste. 
These qualities are most remarkable 
in the fresh leaves, which lose part of 
their disagreeable smell by drying. The 
flowers are nearly as bitter as the leaves, 
but less nauseous>*lie roots are warm 
and aromatic, «wmu)ut the bitterness of 


the other parts of the plant Theleavea 
and flowering tops are the parts direct- 
ed for medical purposes ; and their pe- 
culiar virtues maybe extracted either 
by water or by alcohol. Besides the 
resinous matter, in which the bitter 
quality more immediately resides, the 
nerb contains extractive, some earthy 
and saline matters, and an essential cd, 
which is not in the least bitter. By long 
boiling the essential oil is dissipated, 
and the bitter is obtained entire. An 
infusion of the herb gives to water an 
olive tinge, which is slowly turned to 
black by salts of iron ; ana superace- 
tate of lead throws down a yellowish- 
green floceulent precipitate. Like all 
other bitters it has been of service in 
caltulous complaints, and is an ingre- 
dient in the once celebrated Portland 
powder for the cure of gout. 

Its efficaciousness has been proved in 
crowded theatres and stage coaches : 
and great refreshment has been expe- 
rienced from the smell of common 
wormwood. 

A gentleman at the bar, to whom we 
recommended it, tells us that he has ex- 
perienced its reviving qualities in heated 
courts, as being nearly equal to a change 
of air. 

The French distil this herb, from 
which they make a liqueur that is greatly 
admired in that country, where we ob- 
served that the lower classes preferred 
it of a grass-green colour. It is to be 
feared that this colouring would ityizre 
as much as the herb would benefit the 
body. 

The oil of wormwood being rubbed 
on furnitifre, prevents, it is said, the 
worm from injuring it, and likewise 
keeps off all kinds of flics and insects; 
on this account, the herb was formerly 
put into clothes-presses, and wardrobes 
of woollen garments. 

Wormwood was in great use before 
the hop had acquired so much celebrity 
in the composition of beer. When 
properly managed, "Wormwood has 
been found to give a flavour to mak 
liquor, which many have preferred to 
that given in the corumon way by 
hops. 

For this purpose the plant should be 
gathered when fully ripe, and the seeds 
upon it, and in this state hung up in 
small bunches to dry. When thoroughly 
dried, a certain quantity of good strong 
malt liquor is to be impregnated with it. 
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This is to be set by for use, to add 
to beer when brewed, agreeably to the 
taste, or the time it is required to be 
kept. 

The wormwood for this purpose 
should have its seeds carefully preserv- 
ed in the drying, and it is best when 
not used till three years after it is ga- 
thered. 

It is easily propagated by parting the 
roots, by slips, pr by seeds, sown in the 
autumn, soon after they are ripe ; or if 
they be permitted to scatter, the plants 
will come up without further care. 

21. Artemisia vulgaris (Common 
Mug-wort.) Eng. hot t 918. Leaves 
pinnati/id; their segments cut, downy 
beneath ; Heads somewhat racemed, 
ovate; Receptacle naked. — Mugwort 
is found wild over the greater part of 
Europe, China, Japan, &c. on the bor- 
ders of fields, and oitch banks, by way- 
sides, in waste places, and about farm- 
yards. It flowers with os in August and 
September. 

Mugwort has been chiefly recom- 
mended for promoting the uterine eva- 
cuations, and abating hysteric spasms ; 
for which purposes, infusions of it has 
been drank as tea, and used as a bath. 
It appears to be one of the mildest of 
the substances used in such intentions, 
and may perhaps bp of service where 
medicines of more activity would be im- 
proper. The flowery tops are consider- 
ably stronger than the leaves. 

In some countries it is used as a cu- 
linary aromatic A decoction of it is 
taken by the common people to cure 
the ague. A drachm of the leaves pow- 
dered was given four times a day by 
Dr. Home, to a woman who had been 
affected with hysteric fits for many 
years. The fits ceased in a few days. 
In this patient assafoetida and eether 
had been given to no purpose. 

Thunberg informs us that the Moxa 
is prepared in Japan from this species. 
The leaves are collected In June, dried 
in the shade, and beat in a mortar till 
they become like tow ; this substance is 
then rubbed between the hands, till the 
harder fibres and membranes are separ 
rated, and their remains nothing but a 
very fine cotton. The Japanese use it 
for tinder ; and twice in a year men 
and women, young and old, rich and 
poor are indiscriminately burnt with it, 
either to prevent disorders, or to cure 
the rheumatism, &c. 


No quadruped seems to feed on this 
plant. 

There are several varieties of Mug- 
wort, some with red stalks, with white 
stalks, with sulphur-coloured flowers, 
and with variegated leaves. 

This species of wormwood was for- 
merly called Cingulum sancti Johannis, 
because it was foolishly imagined, that 
if a crown was made of this herb, and 
worn upon the eve of St. J ohn, and then 
thrown into the fire, while mumbling 
some unintelligible verses, it would se- 
cure the person from spectres, diseases, 
and misfortunes, for the following 
year. 

It was generally called Zena Divi 
Johannis — St John’s Girdle — by in- 
mates of monasteries, who believed that 
St John the Baptist wore a girdle of it 
when he was in the wilderness; in 
those superstitious times it was said 
that the Devil could do no harm to those 
who had mugwort in their houses ; and 
that placing a piece of this herb over 
the door, would secure the house from 
all unlucky accidents. If hung up in 
the entry or hall of a house, it was 
thought to banish all witches ; but as 
old hags have ceased to exert any in- 
fluence over man, and he shows no de- 
sire to disentangle himself from the en- 
chantment of young and beautiful sor- 
ceresses*, this herb is no longer seen in 
our halls^ 

Mugwort , being so common a plant, 
wild, is rarely admitted into gardens, 
except the variegated sort: this may 
be raised by slips, cutting or parting of 
the root. 

22. Artemisia ccerulescens (blueish 
Mugwort). Eng. bot. 1 2426. Leaves 
hoary , lanceolate , entire ; radical cut ; 
floral oblong , stalked , nodding. — Its 
glaucous hoary hue, leaves tor the 
most part simple, lanceolate bluntish 
and entire of a considerable breadth, 
the lowermost only being lobed or pin- 
natified, strongly mark the species. The 
flowers are abundant in August and 
September, and stand erect. The re- 
ceptacle is naked and very minute ; Ge- 
rarde says it grows in the isle of Wight, 
yet no botanist has recently found it in 
Britain. It is not uncommon on the 
sea shores of the milder climates of Eu- 
rope. 

23. Artemisia dracunculus (Tar- 
ragon). Leaves smooth, lanceolate , nar- 
rowed at each end ; heads roundish, 
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stalked erect. — Tarragon is said to have 
been so called on account of its tortu- 
ous roots, which may be likened to the 
sinuous tail of a dragon ; but it is much 
more probable that the word is a cor- 
ruption of Tarchon , the Arabic name of 
the plant. It is of moderate growth, 
rising in branchy stalks and small nar- 
row leaves. 

The leaves and points of the shoots 
are used as an ingredient in pickles. 
A simple infusion of the plant m vine- 
gar makes a pleasant fish sauce ; it is 
eaten along with beef steaks, as horse- 
radish is with roast beef; and is em- 
ployed, both in Europe and Persia, to 
correct the coldness of salad herbs, and 
season soups and other compositions. 
The plant is of the easiest culture, but 
like other species of the genus, dislikes 
a wet soil. It may be propagated in 
the spring, by seed; or, more expe- 
ditiously in summer, from June to Au- 
gust, by slips or cuttings of the spring 
stalk 8 or branch shoots ; the genus 
should be planted in beds or borders 
from six to nine inches apart, and pro- 
perly watered. They will quickly in- 
crease in a branchy head, for use the 
same year, to gather green as wanted ; 
and a portion may be dried and housed 
for winter. 

To obtain Tarragon in winter. — Plant 
some stocky roots in a hot-bed, or in 
pots placed in a hot-house. 

24. Artemisia chinensis (Moxa) 
Leaves homy; lower cuneiform, obtuse, 
three-lobed ; upper linear, blunt, flowers 
globose stalked, cemuous. — The stem 
is herbaceous, simple, two feet and a 
half high, straight thick, white, with 
abundance of cotton. The flower is 
small, pale, on terminating upright ra- 
cemes. The plant is inodorous and 
insipid. 

This is the species from which the 
Moxa is prepared in China, from the 
acrid leaves aried and beaten. In Co- 
chinchina and Japan, the common 
mugwort is used for this purpose, and 
is more efficacious than the Chinese 
sort. Moxa is celebrated in the east, 
for preventing and curing many dis- 
orders, by being burnt on the skm : it 
produces a dark-coloured spot, the ex- 
ulceration of which is promoted by ap- 
plying a little garlic, and the ulcer is 
either healed up when the eschar sepa- 
rates, or kept running, as circumstances 
require. A fungous substance, found 


in the fissures of old birch trees is used 
by the Laplanders for the same pur- 
pose ; and cotton impregnated with a 
solution of nitre, and then dried, will 
answer the end as well as the Moxa. 
All these applications are only means 
of producing an exulceration of the 
skin, and its consequence, a drain of 
humours. 

The Chinese call it the Physician’s 
herb, and employ it in haemorrhages, 
dysenteries, pleurisies, and disorders of 
the stomach ; girdles of the down are 
recommended in the sciatica, and those 
who are afflicted with the rheumatism 
in their legs quilt their stockings with 
it. A native of China. Introduced 
1816. 

Culture. — Most of the plants of this 
numerous genus, containing more than 
one hundred species, are hardy peren- 
nials, and may be increased without 
much difficulty by seeds, parting the 
roots, slips or cuttings. A few that are 
natives of very w’arm climates, and of 
course rather tender, must be placed in 
a green house, with a large share of 
air, in mild weather, when they should 
be frequently watered. They love a 
light fresh soil, and may be propagated 
by slips, or cuttings. In general they 
will succeed in a shady border de- 
fended from the frost. Several of the 
species are neat little plants, very orna- 
mental for rock work, or to be grown in 
small pots, as they take up but little 
room, and their silvery leaves make a 
pretty appearance. 

Arthropodium. 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Asphodelec p. 

The Characters are — Sepals sis, 
spreading ; the three inner waxy at the 
edge or fringed ; filaments bearded; cap 
sule nearly round. 

1. Arthropodium paniculatuh 
(panicled Arthropodium). Bot. mag. t. 
1521. Racemes divided peduncles clut- 
tered ; inner sepals crenulate ; capsules 
pendulous. — This elegant species is a 
native of New South Wales, and is now 
to be seen in many greenhouses, and 
flowering in many summer months- 
The root is perennial ; stem erect, round* 
three or four feet high ; slightly leafy 
in the low er part : much branched and 
panicled above. Leaves a foot and more 
m length, chiefly radical ; flowers droop- 
ing, twee or four together, on undivided 
partial stalks. The corolla is reflexed, j 
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half an incl* in diameter, white, variega- 
ted with lilac, three outer segments 
small, acute; three inner ovate, ele- 
gantly crisped at the margin ; beard of 
tie stamens dense yellow. Anthers 
and stigma purple. It is generally kept 
in the greenhouse. Introduced 1800. 

2. Arthropodium cirratum (New 
Zealand Arthropodium). Bot. reg. t. 
709. Raceme divided; bractes leafy ; 
the bearded half of filament with two 
appendages at base : leaves lanceolate , 
ensiform . — This plant is a native of New 
Zealand, where it was discovered by 
Sir J. Banks and Dr . So lander, in their 
celebrated voyage with Captain Cook . 
It is readily distinguished from its con- 
veners by several striking peculiarities, 
but most curiously by the two downy 
curled appendages that spring from the 
lowermost termination of the upper 
bearded portion of each of the filaments. 
The anthers are greenish, and coil them- 
selves backwards, so as ultimately to 
form a complete circle. It flowers in 
May and June. Has been treated as a 
greenhouse plant, but Mr. Milne thinks 
it may prove hardy. Introduced 1819. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
will grow freely in an eaual mixture of 
loam and peat, and may oe increased by 
dividing at the root, or from seed. 
Artichoke see Cynara. 

Artocarpus. 

Class Moncecia Monandria. Nat. Ord. 
Vrticew . 

The Characters are — Male A cylin- 
drical catkin ; calyx 0 ; petals 2 ; filar 
ments the length of the corolla . — Female 
calyx 0; corolla 0; ovaries numerous , 
collected in a globe; style filiform; drupe 
compound. 

1. Artocarpus incisa (Bread fruit). 
Bot mag. tab. 2869 — 7 1. Leaves pinna- 
tifid , sinnated, scabrous, downy beneath. 
— A tree producing a fruit, which, with- 
out any preparation, has the appear- 
ance of, and is used as a substitute for 
bread, cannot fail to be an object of 

g reat curiosity; and from the time of 
ampier who appears to have first 
made known the existence of such a 
plant to Europeans, it has been spoken 
of as one of the wonders of the vegeta- 
ble creation: but much of its present 
celebrity is due to that deeply affecting 
history of the sufferings of Captain, 
afterwards K ear-admiral Bligh, conse- 

a uent upon the mutiny of the Bounty, 
leship that was employed to convey 


so valuable a fruit to our own colonies 
in the West Indies. 

Dumpier saw the fruit abundantly in 
the Laarone Islands ; he tells us “ that 
the Bread-fruit grows on a large tree, 
as big and high as our largest trees. It 
hath a spreading head full of branches 
and dark leaves. The fruit grows on 
the boughs like apples : it is as big as 
a pennu loaf, when wheat is at five shil- 
lings the bushel. It is of a round shape, 
ana hath a thick tough rind. When the 
fruit is ripe it is yellow and soft, and 
the taste is sweet and pleasant The 
natives of Guam use it for bread ; they 
gather it when full grown, while it is 
green and hard; then they bake it in 
an oven, which scorches the rind and 
makes it black : but they scrape off the 
outside black crust, and there remains a 
tender thin crust, and the inside is soft, 
tender and white, like the crumb of a 
penny loaf There is neither seed or 
6tonc in the inside, but all is of a pure 
substance like bread. It must be eaten 
new, for if it is kept above twenty-four 
hours it becomes dry and choaky, but 
it is very pleasant before it is too stale. 
This fruit lasts in season eight months 
in the year ; during which time the na- 
tives eat no other sort of food of bread 
kind. I did never see this fruit any 
where but here ; but the natives told us, 
that there is plenty of this fruit growing 
on the rest or the Ladrone Islands.” 

This account was published in 1697. 
Above forty years afterwards, Commo- 
dore Anson, in visiting the same coun- 
try, speaks of it as being in size equal 
to a two-penny English loaf, from which 
we may infer that the price of bread 
had already risen considerably during 
that time. He compares the flavour of 
the Bread-fruit, when boiled and roasts 
ed, to that of the common potatoe ; and 
further tells us, that “the Spaniards 
slice it, and expose it to the sun, and 
when brought thereby to a crispature, 
they reserve it as a biscuit, and say it 
will bear long keeping when so pre- 
pared. Eaten ripe it is delicious to the 
palate, and when mixed with lime or 
orange juice, it makes a grateful tart 
not unlike to apple sauce. It wjs 
eagerly sought for by the crew of the 
Centurion, and preferred by them to 
bread.” 

Rumphius remarks, that “the inter- 
nal part of the rind consists of a fleshy 
substance, full of twisted fibres, which 
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have the appearance of fine wool ; these 
adhere to and in some measure form it 
The fleshy part becomes softer towards 
the middle, where there is a small cavity 
formed, without any nuts or seeds, ex- 
cept in one variety which has but a 
small number ; and this sort is not good 
unless it be baked, or prepared some 
other way ; but if the outward rind be 
taken off, and the fibrous flesh dried, 
and afterwards boiled with meat, as we 
do cabbage, It has then the taste of 
artichoke bottoms. The inhabitants of 
Amboina dress it in the liquor of cocoa- 
nuts; but they prefer it roasted on 
coals, till the outward part or peel is 
burnt; they afterwards cut it into 
pieces, and eat it with the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. Some people make fritters 
of it, or fry it in oil ; and others, as the 
Sumatrians, dry the internal soft part, 
and keep it to use instead of bread with 
other food. 

It affords a great deal of nourish- 
ment, and is very satisfying ; and being 
Of a gently astringent quality, is good 
for persons of a lax habit. It is more 
nourishing boiled with fat meat, than 
roasted on coals. 

The milky juice, which distils from 
the trunk, boiled with cocoa-nut oil, 
makes a very strong bird-lime.” 

But it is in the South Sea Islands, and 
especially at Otaheite, that the best 
Bread-fruit is found, and where it is 
consequently most highly prized. 

In Captain Cook’s voyage it is ob- 
served, u that the Bread-fruittree is about 
the size of a middling oak ; its leaves 
are frequently a foot and half long, ob- 
long, deeply sinuated, like those of the 
fig-tree, which they resemble in consis- 
tence and colour, and in exuding a milky 
juice when broken. The fruit is the 
size and shape of a child’s head, and the 
surface is reticulated not much unlike a 
truffle : it is covered with a thin skin, 
and has a core about as big as the han- 
dle of a small knife ; the eatable part 
lies between the skin and the core ; it 
is as white as snow, and somewhat of 
the consistence of new bread. It must 
be roasted before it is eaten, being first 
divided into three or four parts : its taste 
is insipid, with a slight sweetness some- 
what resembling the crumb of wheaten 
bread mixed with J crusalem artichoke. 
This fruit not being in season at all times 
of the year, there is a method of supply- 
ing this defect, by reducing it to a sour 


paste, called Mahie : and besides thk 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, sndi 
great variety of other fruits come in s4 
to it. Three trees are supposed to yield 
sufficient nourishment for one person. 

This tree is useful not only for food, 
but also for clothing; for the bark is 
stripped off the suckers, and formed into 
a kind of cloth. 

To procure the fruit for food costs 
the inhabitants no trouble or labour tei 
climbing a free, which, though it sfecwH | 
not indeed shoot up spontaneously, j 
yet, as Captain Cook observes, “If a 
man plants ten trees in his life-time, k t 
will as completely fulfil his duty to te 
own and future generations as the natiu 
of our less temperate climate can do by 
ploughing in the cold winter, and reap- 
ing m the summer's heat, as often as 
these seasons return ; even if, after be 
has procured bread for his present 
household, he should convert a suipfe 
into money, and lay it up for his chfldrm 
But where the trees are once introduced 
in a favourable soil and climate, so hi 
from being obliged to renew them by 
planting, it seems probable that the is- 
habitants will rather be under the ne- 
cessity of preventing their progress; 
for young trees spring abundantly foffl 
the roots of the old ones, which m 
along near the surface. Accordingly 
they never plant the Bread-fruit tree at 
Otaheite.” 

The principal varieties of this tree 
are that in which the fruit is destimte 
of seeds, and that in which they a® 
found. The latter may be considered 
as the tree in a wild state ; and the want 
of seeds is probably owing to cultiTstion; 
as in the Barberry, and the little Gtape 
of Zant, which we commonly call Ow- 
rants. The natives of Otaheite reck<* 
at least eight varieties of that without 
stones, differing in the form of the lea| 
and fruit. In Otaheite, however, an® 
som e others, the evident superiority oftbe 
seedless variety for food has caused the 
other to be neglected, and aceoriingty 
there it is almost or altogether worn 

out. Captain King informs us, that® 

the Sandwich Islands these trees a® 
planted, and flourish with great to** 
riance on rising grounds ; that they a® 
not indeed in such abundance, but that 
they produee double the quantity w 
fruit which they do on the rich 
of Otaheite ; that the trees are nearly 
of the same heighbbntthirtthebraiKl* 1 
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egin to strike out from the trunk much 
>wer, and with greater luxuriance ; and 
aat the climate of these islands differs 
ery little from that of the West-1 ndian 
dands, which lie in the same latitude, 
r on the whole, perhaps, may be rather 
lore temperate. 

It was this reflection, probably, which 
xst suggested the idea of conveying 
tiis most useful tree from Otaheite to 
nr islands in the West Indies. 

His late Majesty, George the Third, 
ver anxious for the welfare of his peo- 
le, appointed the Bounty to be freighted 
ith this and other valuable productions 
f the South Seas, under the command 
f Captain William Bligh. The ship 
ailed on the 23rd of December, 1 787# 
>r Otaheite for this purpose ; the pre- 
arations for executing the object of 
he voyage being completed according 
> a plan given by Sir J. Banks. 1015 
Leal thy plants oi the Bread-fruit were 
rocurea, and conveniently placed on 
•oard the vessel, so as to be protected 
rom the spray of the sea, and there was 
very prospect of a happy termination 
o the voyage. 

The fatal mutiny, which prevented 
he accomplishment of this benevolent 
uirpose, and subjected the commander 
md his friends to the most unheard of 
lardships, together with the fate of the 
nutineers, and the good conduct and 
eformationof Christianas well known. 

His Majesty however, not discouraged 
>y the unfortunate event of this voyage, 
ind fully impressed with the importance 
>f securing so valuable an article of 
bod as the Bread-fruit to our West-In- 
lian islands, determined in the year 
1/91 to employ another ship on this 
msiness; and in order to secure the 
success of the voyage as much as possi- 
ble, it was thought proper that two ves- 
sels should proceed together on this ser- 
vice. The charge was given to the 
same experienced navigator, who ac- 
complished, to the fullest extent, the 
object of his mission. Eleven hundred 
and fifty one Bread-fruit trees were re- 
ceived on board. Many, as may be 
supposed, notwithstanding the care of 
the officers, and the skill of the gar- 
dener, perished during the voyage. Five 
hundred and fifty were landea at St. 
Vincents, in January, 1793, and placed 
under the judicious management of Dr. 
Anderson. The rest went to Jamaica, 


with the exception of fire plants, des* 
tined for the royal gardens at Kew. A 
fresh supply has been more than once 
received, and there are now a number 
of plants in the nurseries about Lon- 
don. 

When landed at St Vincents in 1793, 
they were from six inches to a foot 
high. In 1797 they had attained to 
the height of thirty feet and upwards, 
and the circumference of the stems 
from three to three and a half feet It 
wjis feared, when they were first landed, 
that they would not have strength to 
stand against the violent hurricanes of 
the West Indies ; but the wood is found, 
on the contrary, to be extremely tough 
and well qualified to resist the severest 
gusts of wind. 

Captain Bligh had the satisfaction, 
before he emitted Jamaica, of seeing the 
trees which he had brought with so 
much success, in a most flourishing 
state ; insomuch that no doubt remained 
of their growing well, and speedily 
producing fruit. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to point out $ 
more benevolent undertaking than this 
of transporting useful and salutary ve- 
getables from one part of the earth to 
another where they do not exist And 
every good man will certainly rejoice, 
that a humane and well-concerted plan 
has thus at length happily succeeded, 
and that the Bread-fruit tree, with many 
other fruits and plants, has been estate 
lished in the West Indies by the kind 
attention of the British government 

How curious and interesting to the 
Botanist, is the migration of plants, 
which man in his travels exports from 
the most distant lands! The Bread-fruit 
is now known from Spanish Guiana to 
the kingdom of New Granada; thus, as 
Humboldt states the curious fact, the 
western coast of America, washed by 
the Pacific Ocean, receives from a Bri- 
tish settlement in the West Indies a pro- 
duction of the Friendly Islands. 

It is not probable that its cultivation 
will ever supersede, valuable as it is, 
that of the Plantain, and its several 
varieties ; which on the same space of 
ground, famishes perhaps more nutri- 
tive matter, at least in a shorter period 
of time. — The Bread-fruit , according to 
Sweet, is generally supposed to be diffi- 
cult of cultivation in this country. He 
considers t^it the plants have been, in 
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general, treated too tenderly, and not 
allowed sufficient air. “ They appear,” 
he says u to be of the same nature as 
the Fig, to which they are nearly allied. 
Larye cutting root freely in a pot of 
sand, plunged under a hand-glass, in a 
moist heat, with all their leaves entire : 
if the leaves are shortened, it is a great 
chance if they succeed.” 

2. Artocarpus integrifolia (Jack- 
tree, or entire-leaved Bread-fruit). Bot. 
mag, t. 2833* Leaves obovate-oblong , 
four to six inches long , smooth above, 
rough with minute * hair beneath . — This 
highly interesting, and in this country 
rare plant, is a native of many parts of 
the continent, and of the islands in the 
East Indies, especially the Molucca 
islands, and according to Roxburgh, is 
cultivated very generally through the | 
warmer regions of Asia, on account of 
the use that is made of the fruit andj 
seeds. This curiously muricated fruit, 
which varies considerably in shape, is 
reckoned among the largest that is 
known, often weighing seventy or 
eighty pounds. The flesny part of the 
fruit is eaten in the East Indies; but 
authors vary much in regard to the 
quality of it The seeds, however, are 
allowed by all to to be good, and even 
when roasted to have the taste of Ches- 
nuts. 

In Ceylon, where it attains the great- 
est size and perfection, it forms a con- 
siderable part of the diet of the natives 
at particular times of the year. The 
unripe fruit is also used pictled, or cut 
into slices and boiled, or fried in Palm 
oil. 

The flowers have a sweet smell, and 
are produced, in the tropics, in the 
months of January and February. The 
fruit ripens in August and September. 
The wood is like mahogany in colour, 
when it has been for some time exposed 
to the air : and in some parts of India, 
is on that account employed to make 
furniture of. It is more commonly em- 
ployed in building houses, for which it 
is well suited. From the juice or milk, 
a very viscid bird-lime is made. 

The tree seems naturalized in the 
West Indies, particularly in the Island 
of St. Vincent. It was introduced there 
by the late Dr. Anderson. Into England 
the Jack-tree was introduced in 17/8. 

Culture. — Large cuttings root freely 
in a pot of sand, plunged jpder a hand- 
glass in a moist heat. 


Arum. 

Class MoncBcia Polyandria. Nat Ord. 
Aroidea . 

The Characters sxe^rSpatha of «w 
leaf convolute at the base ; stem sessile, 
near the middle of the spadix , which it 
naked above . 

1. Arum crinitttm (hairy-sheaihed 
Arum). Bot reg. t 831. Leavts pedate, 
entire ; spadix cylindrical, shorter than 
ovate, flat spathe which is hairy inside . — 
A most remarkable plant in singularity of 
appearance, surpassing any of the same 
singular genus with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is a stemless plant, one 
and a half foot high, very rare in this 
country, and, we believe, has seldom 
produced its flower, which resembles 
the huge flapping ear of some mon- 
strous animal. Flowers in March 
and April. 

The flower smells strong of carrion, 
by which flies are enticed to enter, but 
when they would retreat, the reversed 
hairs prevent them, and they are starved 
there to death. A native of Minorca. 
Introduced 1777* 

2. Arum dracunculus (common- 
dragon Arum). Thornton’s Ic. t 22. 
Leaves pedate entire ; spadix lanceolate , 
shorter than the ovate, flat, smooth, 
spathe. — Common Dragon has a large, 
tuberous, fleshy root, which in the 
spring puts up a straight stalk, about 
tnree feet hign, spotted like the belly 
of a snake; at the top it spreads out 
into leaves, which are cut into several 
narrow segments almost to the bot- 
tom ; at the top of the stalk the flower 
is produced, which is in shape like the 
common Arum, having a very long 
spathe of a dark purple colour, stand- 
ing erect, with a large spadix of the 
same colour, so that when it is in flow- 
er it makes no unpleasing appearance: 
but the flower has so strong a scent of 
carrion that few persons can endure it; 
for which reason it has been banished 
most gardens ; but were it not for this, 
a few of the plants might merit a place, 
for the oddness of the flower. 

Dr. Thornton observes : — “ This ex- 
tremely foetid, poisonous plant will not 
admit of sober description. Let us, 
therefore, personify it : — 

She comes peeping from her ptuple 
crest, with mischief fraught; from her 
green covert projects a horrid spear of 
darkest jet, which she brandishes aloft: 
issuing from her nostrils flies a noisome 
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pour, infecting the ambient air : her 
indred arms are interspersed with 
hite, as in the garments of the inqui- 
aon, and on her swollen trunk are ob- 
rved the speckles of a mighty dra- 
>n; her sex is strangely intermixed 
ith the opposite : confusion dire ! all 
rnied for horroT, or kind to warn the 
livelier that her fruit# are poison-ber- 
es, grateful to the sight, but fatal to 
e taste. Such is the plan of Provi- 
nce, and such Her wise resolves. 

Thy soul’s first hope ! thy mother’s sweetest 
joy!’ 

ried tender Laura, as she kiss’d her boy, 

>h, wander not where Dragon Arum showers 
er baleful dews, aad twines her purple 
flowers, 

est round thy neck she throws her snaring 
arms, 

ip thy life’s blood, and riot on thy charms, 
er shining berry , as the ruby bright, 
light please thy taste, and tempt thy eager 
sight. 

rust not this specious veil; beneath its 
guise, 

a honey’d streams a fatal poison lies.’ 
o Vice allures with Virtue's pleasing song, 
nd charms her victims with a Siren’s tongue.” 

It grows naturally in most of the 
outhem parts of Europe, and is pre- 
wired in gardens to supply the markets, 
rerard cultivated it in 1596. It flowers 
a June and July. 

It appears to be similar in medicinal 
irtues, as in botanical characters, to 
ommon Arum ; it might be used, there- 
ore, in the same cases, but general 
>ractice employs only the latter. So 
ar as can be judged between substances 
>f such vehement pungency, this is ra- 
her the strongest. 

Common Dragon is very hardy, and 
rill grow in any soil or situation. It 
propagates very fast by offsets from the 
oots. The time to transplant is in the 
mtumn, when .the leaves decay. 

3. Arum dracontium (green-dra- 
?on Arum). Bot. reg. t. 668. Leaves 
oedate, entire ; spadix subulate, longer 
than the oblong convolute spathe.-- 
‘Grows naturally in moist places in 
Virginia and New England, but it is 
very difficult to preserve long in a gar- 
den. I received some roots of this from 
New England a few years ago, which 
continued two years; but the soil being 
dry, they decayed in summer : these 
should have a moist shady situation, 
otherwise they will not thrive. The 


leaves of this sort are divided like 
those of the Common Dragon ( A . Dra - 
cunculus) but are smaller, and rarely 
grow more than nine inches high ; the 
flowers are like those of the common 
Arum, or Cuckow-pint, but the pistil is 
longer than the spatha. It flowers in 
June, and the stalks decay in autumn.” 
The root of this, as well as the former, 
is acrimonious and purgative ; it is pre- 
scribed as a very strong emmenagogue. 
It is very seldom seen in this country, 
although it was known and cultivated 
by Miller, in the Chelsea garden, in 
1759. 

It should be potted in loam and peat, 
and placed in the shade, and may be 
sometimes increased by offsets. 

4. Arum bulbiferum (bulb-bearing 
Arum). Bot. mag. t. 2508. Stemless ; 
leaves decompound, bulbiferous ; spadix 
oblong, ovate , shorter than the obtuse ; 
veiny spathe . — This magnificent specie® 
of Arum, is a native of Bengal, where 
it flowers in the wet season, and is called 
by the natives Umber Bale . The leaf is 
nearly three feet high, and spreads over 
an area of several square feet. Bulbs 
are formed always at the primary, and 
sometimes at all the divisions of the 
leaf, from whence the specific name is 
derived. Requires to be kept in the 
stove. Introduced 1813. 

5. Arum venosum (purple-flowered 
Arum). Bot reg. t. 1017. Leaves 
pedate entire ; spadix shoi ter than the 
lanceolate spathe . — A tender stove plant 
— native of Brazil; of much beauty 
when in flower. It is propagated by 
offsets, which are sparingly produced. 
Flowers in March. Introduced 1774. 

6. Arum t&iphyllum (three-leaved 
Arum). Bot. cab. t. 320. Stemless \ 
leaves ternate, entire ; spadix clavale , 
shorter than ovate, acuminate , flat ; 
stalked spathe . — It grows naturally in 
Virginia and Carolina, from whence I 
have received it. The leaves arise im- 
mediately from the root, having scarce 
any foot-stalks ; the flowers come up 
between the leaves. They appear in 
May, but have little beauty, so the 
plants are only kept in botanic gardens 
for the sake oi variety. They will live 
in the open air, if they are planted in 
a sheltered situation, or if tne surface 
of the ground is covered with tan, to 
keep out the frost in winter, and with 
thrive better in the full ground than in 
pots. They are propagated by offsets. 
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It was cultivated here in 1664, as ap- 

S ears by Mr. Evelyn’s calendar, but 
oes not appear to remain a great while 
in a cultivated state. The roots in ge- 
neral become gradually less and less 
till they quite perish. Messrs. Loddi- 
ges say the best mode to preserve them 
is in rich peat earth, kept pretty wet. 

7. Arum colocasia (Egyptian Arum). 
Stemless ; leaves peltate , ovate , repand, 
emarginale at base. — Egyptian Arum or 
Colocasia, has a tuberous, thick, large, 
oblong root, rounded at the base ; leaves 
thick, smooth, ash-coloured, in form 
and size resembling those of the Water- 
lily, having thick rios running obliquely 
to the edge. Petioles thick, upright, 
roundish, whitish, spreading out at bot- 
tom. Scape short, with a subulate, 
reflex, flat spathe. Spadix subulate, 
shorter than the spathe. 

Native of the Levant, Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy, near Palermo, where it is es- 
teemed a wholesome food, and is fre- 
quently eaten in the east, though not 
very delicate. The roots and petioles 
are boiled, and the leaves, when young, 
are sometimes eaten raw. 

It was cultivated in 1690, in the royal 
garden at Hampton-court. 

The plants of this species are easily 
propagated by the offsets, which they 
put out plentifully from their roots : 
these must be planted in pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed, 
to promote their taking root; and if 
they be afterwards continued in the bark 
stove they will make greater progress 
and produce longer leaves. 

8. Arum orixense (Orixian Arum). 
Bot. reg. t. 450. Leaves hastate , three- 
parted ; spathe stalked , two-coloured , 
longer than spadix , the end lanceolate 
and deflexed. — It is a low-growing, her- 
baceous plant, having a bulbous root 
about the size of a large walnut. It 
possesses an acrid quality, and is said 
to be used by the natives of India as 
a cure for the bite of venomous rep- 
tiles. 

It requires the stove heat, and may 
be increased by offsets from the root, 
which are pretty freely produced. The 
soil should be rich loam, and the plant 
likes plenty of water. Introduced 1802. 

9. Arum trilobatum (three-lobed 
Arum). Bot. mag. t. 339. Stemless; 
leaves sagittate, three-lobed; flowers 
sessile. — It is one of the least of the 
tribe, its root .is like that of the com- 


mon Arum, and extremely acrid; bet 
the plant is more particularly distin- 
guished by the rich brown, velvet? ap- 
pearance of its flowers, the length of 
its tapering spadix, which on its lov- 
er part is mil of little cavities, and re- 
sembles a piece of metal corroded br 
long exposure, and by the intolerable 
stench which the whole of the flower, 
but more especially the spadix, sends 
forth. 

Native of Ceylon, Amboyna, Japan, 
and Cochinchina. It flowers here in 
May and June, and is propagated by 
offsets, which come out in abundance 
when the plants are in health. They 
are very impatient of cold, and must be 
placed in the tan-bed of the bark-stove, 
introduced 1716. 

10. Arum maculatux (common 
Arum). Eng. bot. 1 1298. The leava 
all radical, hastate-sagittate; lobes de- 
flexed , spadix club-shaped, obtuse, short- 
er than spathe . — This is a well-known 
perennial plant, a native of many parts 
of Britain, generally growing under 
hedges, remarkable for its acrimony 
and the singular structure of its fructi- 
fication. “ At the first approach of 
spring,” says Sir James E. Smith, “the 
verdant shining leaves of Arum are 
seen shooting up abundantly wherever 
any brushwood protects them from the 
tread of men or cattle. In May the 
very extraordinary flowers appear. In 
autumn, after both flowers and leaves 
have vanished, a spike of scarlet ber- 
ries, on a simple stalk, are all that re- 
mains ; and few persons are aware of 
the plant to which they owe their on* 
gin.” 

The root is tuberous, about the aise 
of a chesnut, with numerous capillary 
fibres, brown externally, and white and 
fleshy within. The leaves, which spring 
immediately from the root, are large, 
entire, smooth, of a dark green cokwr, 
frequently spotted, and supported on 
long channelled footstalks. The flower 
stem is a simple scape, obscurely chan- 
nelled, and terminated by the spatbfi 
inclosing the parts of fructification. 
The spathe is erect, pale green, so®*-’ 
times spotted, very concave and pointed* 
The spadix is of a deep purple colour; 
at;its base are several roundish germens 
and a ring of sessile anthers; above 
these is placed many roundish bodies 
terminated by longish filaments; these 
' Linnaeus calls the nectaries. The frait 
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consists of several globular berries, of low, although with considerable pain, 
a bright scarletcolour when ripe, crowd- because its tongue was so swelled that 
cd on an oblong spike, each berry con- it filled the whole cavity of the mouth ; 
taming two or more seeds. but deglutition became free after being 

Qualities . — The root is nearly white, bled. The child was made to drink 


Qualities. — The root is nearly white, bled. The child was made to drink 
and free from smell. When recent, it milk, warm water, and especially an 
is very acrimonious; so much so, that abundance of olive oil. A diarrhoea 
on tasting a small piece an insupport- came on, which saved the child ; it was 
able sensation of burning and pricking pretty well restored in a short space of 
is produced, which lasts several hours, time, but always preserved a great de- 
Applied to the skin, it produces blis- gree of leanness.” — Histoiredes Plantes 
tern ; but its acrimony is lost by drying, Veneneuses de la France , p. 84. 
which leaves the root a farinaceous The roots should be taken up for use 
substance, which in some countries has in autumn, and may be preserved tole- 
been converted into bread : and being rably fresh in sand for several months, 
saponaceous, is used in France, under Mr. Miller says, they are generally ga- 
the name of Cypress Powder, as a cos- thered in the spring, when they shrink, 
metic. Water and spirit abstract the and soon lose their pungent quality ; 
acrid principle, but derive no virtues but that those which are taken up in 
from it; it is entirely on the acrid pro- August, when the leaves decay, will 
perties that its medical virtues depend, continue good a whole year ; and that 
The expressed juice reddens vegetable the not observing this rule has brought 
blue, and has been found to contain ma- them into disrepute, 
late of lime. Starch has also been This plant, having attracted much 
prepared from it notice from the vulgar, has a variety of 

In the Isle of Portland, the common English names. Gerard gives us Wake - 
people gather the roots of spotted robin, Cuckoo-pint, or pintle , Priest’s- 
Artun, and send the produce to London, pintle , Aron , Cal/'s-foot, Rampe , and 
where it is sold as Portland sago. Starchwort . Lords and Ladies is also 

The berries are devoured by birds ; a common appellation ; and in Worces- 
and Mr. Curtis thinks that even the tershire it is called Bloody men's Jin- 
roots are eaten by them, particularly gets. 

by pheasants. Common Arum growi og naturally in 

The root, newly dried and powdered, woods, &c., is seldom admitted into 
has been given as a stimulant, in doses gardens. It ought to be transplanted 
of a scruple and upwards ; but in being soon after the seeds are ripe, for by the 
reduced to powder it loses much of its end of October they will be putting out 
acrimony ; and there is reason to sup- new fibres. 

pose that the compound powder which 1 1. Arum Italicum (Italian Arum), 
takes its name from this plant, owes its Bot mag. t 2432. Stemless; leaves 
virtues chiefly to the other ingredients, veiny with white, hastate , sagittate ; 

Warzel, a German practitioner, has lobes auricle d, divaricating; spadix 
administered the fresh root of Aram to clavate , shorter than spathe. — Arum 
dogs; they died at the end of from ftaticumhas been frequently con founded 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours, without with A . maculatum . The whole plant 
any other symptom than dejection, and is, however, nearly double the size ; the 
the digestive canal was found somewhat leaves are not only larger and veined 
inflamed. with white, but the posterior lobes go 

Bulliard relates the following case : off at nearly right angles from the foot- 
“ Three woodman’s children ate of the stalk, or are hastate, not sagittate ; the 
leaves of this plant ; they were seized spathe is very large, of a yellowish 
with horrible convulsions. Assistance pale green colour, at first erect, after- 
was procured for them too late ; it was wards rolled back at the point ; ger- 
impossible to make the two youngest wens nearly globular, aggregate, sessile, 
swallow any thing ; they were bled occupying about an inch of the base of 
without success; clysters were given the spadix; a short distance above 
them, which produced no effect : they there is a ring of sessile anthers, occu- 
died, one at the expiration of twelve pying about a quarter of an inch, and 
days, another at the end of sixteen, both above them and between them 
The other child was still able to swal- and the germens, about an equal space 
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is occupied by filiform cirri, or sterile 
stamens : the upper part of the spadix 
is club-shaped, as in the common 
Arum, but always of a pale yellow co- 
lour. 

It was in this species that M. La- 
marck observed an extraordinary de- 
gree of heat, amounting almost to 
burning, in the spadix, at a certain 
epoch. This high temperature conti- 
nues only a few hours. This observa- 
tion is said to have been confirmed by 
Des Fontaines. 

A hardy perennial. Native of Italy, 
Spain, and the south of France. Flow- 
ering in May and June. Introd. 1683. 

12. Arumtenuipolium (grass-leaved 
Arum). Bot reg. t. 512. Stemless ; 
leaves lineary lanceolate ; spadix subu- 
late, longer than lanceolate spathe . — 
A native of Italy, and said to have been 
cultivated here in 1570. The leaves 
appear later than the flower, all upon 
tne root, very like those of Viper’s 
grass (Scorzonera), five or ten inches 
long ; spathe terminal, slightly recurv- 
ed ; spadix red, bending forward out of 
the spathe. 

The fruit, according to Clusius, is 
white, and only just raised out of the 
ground. 

13. Arum spirale (spiral Arum). 
Bot. mag. t. 2220. Stemless; leaves 
linear , lanceolate ; spadix lanceolate ; 
shorter than the oblong lanceolate, spi- 
rally-twisted spathe. — This rare spe- 
cies is a native of Tranquebar, in the 
East Indies. Flowering in April and 
May. Introduced 1816. 

14. Arum plagelliforme (whip- 
cord Arum). Bot-. cab. t. 326. Leaves 
ovate, entire, or three-lobed ; spathe ur - 
ceolate at bcute, reflexed and taper-point- 
ed at end ; spadix length of spathe . — 
This curious plant is a native or Bengal, 
is herbaceous, and flowers in the rainy 
season, which is there from the middle 
of June to the end of October. With 
us it is in bloom in April. The root is 
about the size of a walnut, and is easily 
increased by offsets, which are freely 
produced. It must be kept in the stove, 
and may be potted in ricn loam, allow- 
ing it plenty of water while in a grow- 
ing state. 

Arundo. 

Class Triandria Digynia. Nat Ord. 
Gr amine <c. 

The Characters are — Glume naked, 
beardless , two-valved; the valves wrap - 
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ping up thepaletB , which are two-bmdti 
and surrounded by bristles ; seeds is- 
closed in the palem. 

1. Arundo donax (cultivated Reed- 
grass). Stem woody at base ; glumes 
about three-five flowered; florets a 
lo?ig as the glume. — A. Donor, is comm or 
in the south of France and Italy, where 
it is cultivated as fence-wood, for sup- 
porting the vine, for fishing-rods, and a 
great variety of purposes. In Spain and 
Portugal, it forms an article of com- 
merce, and supplies materials for the 
looms, fishing rods, &c. of this country. 

It is also used to thatch ricks and cot- 
tages, for which purpose it is more dura- 
ble than straw. In the province of 
Scania they mow it twice a year, and 
their cattle eat it. The texture is so 
hard, that it ought to be cut very young, 
if we expect cattle to touch it. 

It is a native of Europe, on the bank* 
of rivers and ditches ; flowering in July 
and August 

0. Tnere is a cultivated variety of 
this grass in our gardens, with beauti- 
fully striped leaves. The stripes are 
generally green and white; but some- 
-times they nave a purplish cast This 
is called Ladies 9 Laces , Painted 6ms, 
or Riband Grass. 

Culture. — The cultivated Reed, 
although a native of warm countries, vet 
will bear the cold of our winters in the 
open ground, provided it be planted in 
a soil not too wet, and, if the winter 
should prove very severe, a little nmlch 
be laid over the roots. It dies to the 
surface in autumn, and rises again the 
succeeding spring : if it be kept sop- 
plied with water in dry weather, it will 
grow ten or twelve feet high the same 
summer. It is very proper to intennii 
with trees and shrubs, or with tall plants 
and flowers, where it will have a good 
effect, in adding to the variety. This** 
propagated by parting the roots early 
in tne spring, before they begin to shoot, 
and they will, in a year or two, if the 
ground be good, make very large stool*, 
from which eight or ten canes are pro- 
duced. It never flowers in England- 

The sort with variegated leaves p 
much more tender than the other, sm 
must be sheltered from frost, in order 
to be preserved through the winter m 
England. 

Asarum. 

Class 11.1. Dodecandria Monogym* 
Nat. Ord Asarina , 
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The Characters are — Calyx three* 
ur cleft , superior ; corolla 0 ; capsule 
riaceous , crowned. 

1. Asarum buropcbum (common Asa- 
bacca). Eng. bot t. 1083. Leaves 
niform, obtuse , twin veiny . — Asara 
icca is a native of many parts of 
urope, in woods and shady places; 
>wering in April and May. With us 
has been observed only in Lancashire, 
he root consists of many branched 
bres, and has a strong pungent smell, 
►mewhat resembling pepper and gin- 
?r. The stems are very short, and 
erfectly simple, bearing a pair of dark- 
reen, shining leaves, on long footstalks, 
lowers solitary, terminal, drooping, on 
short downy stalk, and consisting of 
downy, dull purple, pitcher-shaped 

alyx, cut into three lobes, and crown- 
i g a roundish germen, which becomes 
leathery capsule, containing six seeds 
i as many cells. The stamina are 
ingularly beaked. 

The root powdered, and taken to the 
mount of thirty or forty grains, excites 
omiting: if it be coarsely powdered, 
t generally purges. The powder of 
he leaves is the basis of most cephalic 
nuffs, which occasion a considerable 
ischarge of mucus from the nostrils, 
rithout much sneezing. An infusion of 
>ne or two drachms of the leaves in wine 
auses vomiting. Allioni gives a particul- 
ar account of the qualities of Asarabacca, 
nd seems to have a high opinion of it, 
specially in obstinate intermittents, 
md above all, in the quartan ague. 
>thers reject it entirely, holding it to be 
oo acrid when fresh, and totally insipid 
rhen dry. The pulvis Asari composttus 
>f the London Dispensary has equal 
juantities of the dried leaves of Asa- 
um, Marjoram, and Marum, and of the 
Iried flowers of Lavender. 

2. Asarum canadense (Canadian 
Vsarabacca). Sw. b. fl. g. t. 95. Leaves 
uniform, mucronate . — A native of N. 
America, growing, according to Pursh, 
n shady rocky situations, from Canada 
o Carolina. “The root is highly aro- 
matic, and known by the inhabitants of 
hose countries by the name of Wild 
Singer.” With us it is quite hardy, 
producing its curious flowers in May, 
and thrmng well in a light sandy soil, 
in a shady situation. Its branches are 
short, but have an inclination to spread ; 
the leaves are large, and the footstalks 
densely clothed with long villous hairs. 


The flowers are like those of the 
other sort, growing close to the root, 
but are more inclining to green on the 
outside. 

Linnceus doubts whether it is not a 
mere variety of the first, on account of 
the leaves growing in pairs, though 
other circumstances indicated the con- 
trary. 

3. Asarum Virginicum (Virginian 
Asarabacca). Swt. br. fl. g. t. 18. 
Leaves cordate , obtuse , smooth, stalked , 
— The leaves are spotted on the upper 
surface like those of the Autumnal Cy- 
clamen. 

The flowers, though not so splendid 
as some others, are pretty, and very 
curious, and continue for a long time. 

It thrives best in a peat soil, in a 
shady situation, and may be grown on 
rock work. It is readily increased by 
dividing at the root. 

Native of Virginia and Carolina; 
also of several provinces in China. 
Both this and second sort were found 
by Thunberg in Japan. Cultivated in 
1759, by Mr. Miller. 

Culture. — The plants of this genus 
delight in a moist shady situation, and 
may be increased by parting the roots 
in autumn. Too much wet will rot the 
Canadian sort in the winter. If the 
third species be too much exposed to 
the sun in summer, it seldom thrives 
well ; it should therefore be planted in 
a border where it may have only the 
morning sun. 

Asclepia 8 (the name of many ancient 
sicians.) 

lass Pentandria Digynia. Nat Ord. 
Asclepiadeas. 

The Characters are — Corona five - 
leaved , with a process on the inside ; pol- 
len masses fixed by a fine end ; stigma 
depressed, blunt . 

1. Asclbpias striaca (Syrian Swal- 
low-wort). Blackw. t. 521. Leaves oval, 
downy beneath ; stems simple; umbels 
nodding . — It creeps greatly at the root, 
and sends up strong stems upwards of 
four feet high ; towards the top of them 
the flowers come out on the side ; these 
are of a worn-out purple colour, smel- 
ling sweet ; and sometimes are succeed- 
ed here by large oval pods. It flowers 
in J uly. 

The French in Canada eat the tender 
shoots in spring, as we do Asparagus. 
The flowers are so odoriferous as to 
make it very agreeable to travel in the 
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woods, especially in the evening. They 
make a sugar of them, gathering them 
in the morning, when they are covered 
with dew. Poor people collect the cot- 
ton from the pods, and fill their beds 
with it, especially for their children. 

On account of the silkyness of this 
cotton, Parkinson calls the plant Virgi- 
nian silk. 

Kalm says that horses never eat it. 
The stems aye a good olive colour. 

Native of North America. Parkin- 
son, who has described it very particu- 
larly, says that it came to nim from 
Virginia, where it groweth abundantly, 
being raised up from the seed he re- 
ceived : he must have cultivated it there- 
fore before 1629. 

2. ASCLEPIA8 8ALICIFOLIA (willow- 
leaved Swallow-wort). Bot. cab. 272. 
Leaves stalked, elliptical-lanceolate . — 
It produces its delicate white flowers in 
our stoves for at least four months du- 
ring the summer and autumn; they 
have a very agreeable smell. 

The seeds npen with us ; it may also 
be increased either by cuttings or divid- 
ing the roots ; the soil should be rich 
loam. 

3. A8Clepias CURA88AVICA (curassa- 
vian Swallow-wort). Bot. r eg. t. 81. 
Leaves lanceolate , smooth, shining , . — 
The root is fibrous; the stem seldom 
rises above three feet in height, it is, as 
well as the foliage, of a full deep green. 
Upon attentive inspection, a whitish 
pile will be perceived to spread itself 
more or less over the whole plant, but 
more copiously on the stem, peduncles, 
and calyx. The umbels are upright, 
rather numerously, but not crowdedly, 
flowered; bloom scarlet and saffron-co- 
loured. 

The seed, buoyed by a silky plume, 
is wafted far and near, like that of our 
thistle, and like that attaches itself to 
whatever it meets in its course, and se- 
parates at last from the plume which 
has suspended it to seek the soil and 
germinate, proving, by this habit, a 
troublesome weed. Even in our hot- 
houses, where it seeds freely, an incon- 
venience is perceived, in as far as the 
other plants are disfigured by the downy 
seed. 

Mr. Miller affirms that these roots 
have been sent to England for Ipeca- 
cuanha, from which, however, they 
may be easily distinguished, the true 
Ipecacuanha having jointed, fleshy 


roots, which run deep into the ground 
The juice of the plant, made into t 
syrup with sugar, has been observed to 
mil and bring away worms wonderfully, 
even when most other vermifuges haTe 
failed; it is given to children in the 
West Indies, from a tea-spoonful to a 
table-spoonful. The juice and pounded 
plant is applied to stop the blood in 
fresh wounds, and is said to be a pow- 
erful astringent in such cases. The 
root dried and reduced to powder is 
frequently used by the negroes as a 
vomit ; and hence its name of Wild or 
Bastard Ipecacuanha. 

Plants of it last with us three or four 
years, but after the second year be- 
come naked, and do not produce so 
many flowers as at first So that it is 
best to keep a succession of then), 
which may oe easily done by seed. 
The mould in which they are planted 
should be rich, the pots kept constantly 
in the tan bed, and water supplied very 
sparingly in the winter. Introduced 
1692. 

4. A8CLEP1A8 nivea (almond-leaved 
Swallow-wort). Bot mag. t 1181. 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate, smooth ; stem 
simple; umbels erect, lateral, solitary. 
— The most remarkable feature of A. 
nivea is the very lax umbel, the flowers 
of which droop, from the want of 
strength in the pedicels. They have 
no smell. 

I Native of Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas: is considered as a hardy herba- 
ceous perennial, but is liable to be des- 
troyed in severe winters, unless pro- 
tected from the frost It flowers in July 
and August, and is propagated by part- 
ing its roots. Introduced 1732. 

5. Asclepia8 vi boat a (twiggy Swal- 
low-wort). Swt fl. g. t. 85. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate ; tapering Uncords 
the base . — It is a very desirable plant 
for the flower garden, on account 
of its elegant growth and abundant 
flowering, succeeding best in peat soil, 
and may be increased by dividing at 
the roots or by seeds, which sometimes 
ripen. A native of Mexico, but quite 
hardy, having endured the hard winter 
of 1829-30 in the open ground, in a 
warm, sheltered, soutn border. 

6. A8CLEP1AS 1NCARNATA (flesh-CO- 

loured Swallow-wort). Bot reg. t. 250. 
Leaves lanceolate, smooth; stem divi- 
ded upwards ; umbels erect, in pairs.— 
This puts out several upright stalks* 
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about two feet high ; at the top are pro- 
duced dose umbels of purple flowers ; 
these appear in August, but are not 
succeeded by seeds here. It first came 
from Canada, but has since been found 
growing naturally in several other parts 
of America, in swamps, and on the 
banks of rivers. 

It was cultivated by Mr. Miller in 
1731. 

The flowers possess a fragrance that 
seems to have some resemblance to that 
of the Peruvian Heliotrope. 

7. Asclbpias amacena (oval-leaved 
Swallow-wort). Stem simple, downy , 
in two rows ; leaves subsessile, oblong , 
oval, downy beneath, — This beautiful 
and rare species was originally intro- 
duced to this country in the year 1732. 
It attains the height of four or five feet, 
growing erect ana stout. 

8. Asclepias PURPURA8CENS (purple 
Virginia Swallow-wort). Stem simple ; 
leaves ovate , villous beneath', umbels 
erect . — The stems are many, as thick 
as the little finger, at bottom quadran- 
gular, with blunted angles, and of a 
brownish green colour; above round, 
green, and a little hairy. Leaves on 
short petioles, from four to six inches 
long, and two or three broad ; the mid- 
rib purple. The flowers differ from 
those or A, amcena, in having the pe- 
tals of a dusky herbaceous colour, the 
horns of the nectaries paler, more 
gaping, not erect, but horizontal. It is 
a native of North America; was culti- 
vated in 1732 by Dr. Sherard, and flow- 
ers from July to September. 

9. Asclepias tuberosa (tuberous- 
rooted Swallow-wort). Bot. r eg. 76. 
Stem erect, hairy , with spreading bran- 
ches at end ; leaves scattered, lanceolate, 
hairy, — A plant very generally native in 
most of the states of America, where it 
goes by several denominations ; such as 
u Butterfly-weed,” from being a favo- 
rite resort of the insects of that tribe 
—'‘Pleurisy, or Ache-in-the-side plant,” 
from its medicinal virtues, besides some 
others. 

Mr. Pursh mentions, “that he had 
found it growing on mounds of sand, 
which had been gradually accumulated 
by the wind to a considerable height, ! 
having a root which descended to near 
two fslhoms in depth.” 

The flowers are both singular and 
interesting; and where a suitable soil 
can be found for the growth of the 
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plant, it should form a portion of every 
collection. 

It is considered to be highly medici- 
nal. 

The best mode of administering the 
Asclepias root is in decoction or sub- 
stance. A teacup full of tho strong 
decoction, or from twenty to thirty 
grains of the powder, may be given in 
pulmonary complaints several times in 
a day. — It should be raised from seeds, 
which, as they are not frequently pro- 
duced in England, must be obtained 
from America. If transplanting be 
required, perform it when the plants 
are one year old, as when its tuberous 
root has become large it does not bear 
transplanting well. 

It loves a dry, sandy, or gravelly soil. 
— With us it is usual to plant it in 
pots, and protect it, during winter, in a 
frame. 

10. Asclepias quadrifolia (four- 
leaved Swallow-wort). Bot. cab. 1. 1258. 
Leaves stalked, elliptic, — A native of 
North America, lately introduced. It 
is found from New York to Virginia, 
generally growing on limestone rocks. 
It flowers from May to J uly at about 
a foot in height. With us it is a hardy 
perennial plant, of easy culture, in- 
creased by dividing the roots : it may 
be kept in a pot or planted in a border : 
the soil should be light sandy loam. 

11 . Asclepias verticillata (whorl- 
leaved Swallow-wort). Swt. f. g. t. 144. 
Stem erect, simple, downy in lines ; 
leaves very narrow, linear , mostly 
whorled ; umbel many flowered, — This 
delightfully fragrant plant seldom ex- 
ceeds two feet in height, and is often 
considerably less. It is a native of 
North America, and has been introduced 
I to our collections ever since the year 
1759, but is still very rare in them, 
owing, we believe, to its best mode of 
cultivation not being sufficiently well 
known. It thrives luxuriantly in a 
warm border of very sandy loam, and 
requires to be planted a good depth in 
the soil, as the frosts, if severe, will be 
liable to injure the young buds, that are 
to produce the flowering stems for the 
following season. It may occasionally 
be increased by dividing the root, as it 
produces its flowers so late in the season, 
that it will seldom ripen its seeds with 
us except the autumn be very mild. 
The flowers are of at greenish white, 
tinged with purple at the back ; they are 
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Stall, and are produced in June and 
July. 

12. Asclepia8 varibgata (varie- 

f ated Swallow-wort). Bot Mag. t. 

182. Leaves ovate , rugose , naked; 
stem simple ; umbells subsessile ; flow- 
er-stalks downy . — It is one of the most 
desirable of the genus, and is esteemed 
to be hardy, but being a native of the 
Southern states of North America, is 
liable to be destroyed in severe winters, 
and probably for this reason is still very 
rare, though cultivated by Mr. Miller. 

It resembles A . purpurascens , but 
the leaves are rough, ana the umbels of 
flowers more compact ; they come out 
on the side of the stalk, are of an her- 
baceous colour, and are not succeeded 
by pods in this country. 

It appears from Plukenet to have 
been cultivated in 1696, and flowers in 
July. Propagated by parting its roots. 

13. Asclxpias decumbens (decum- 
bent Swallow-wort). Sw. f. g. t. 24. 
Leaves villous ; stem decumbent. — A 
handsome plant, but is & much scarcer 
species than A . tuberose t, to which it 
is nearly related ; it is also more beau- 
tiful, the flowers being larger, and the 
umbels produced in more abundance. 
The umbels grow at the extremity of 
the branches, and the flowers are of a 
bright orange colour. It thrives best 
in peat, and in favourable seasons it will 
produce seeds, which is the best wav of 
increasing it, as it weakens the plant 
considerably by dividing the roots. 
Flowers from June to September. 

Culture. — The Asclepiades or 
Swallow-worts are either shrubs or tall 
upright perennial herbaceous plants, 
milky and poisonous, or at least acrid. 

In this numerous genus, only two 
species are European; two or three are 
from South America ; the rest arc na- 
tives of North America, the East and 
West Indies, or Africa. Such as are 
inhabitants of North America are, as 
well as the Europeans, hardy enough to 
bear the open air, and therefore are 
proper for large borders in pleasure 
grounds and to mix with shrubs. The 
other species require the protection of 
the green-house or stove; and all of 
them are tall perennials, flowering from 
June to August and September, mostly 
dying down to the root in autumn. 
They should have little water, espe- 
cially in winter; for as they abound 
with a milky juice, much wet will rot 


them. They may be propagated by 
seeds, where these can be obtained; or 
by cuttings; the hardy sorts may be 
increased by parting the roots. 

Ascyrum. 

Class PolyadelphiaPolyandria, Nat 
Ord. Hyper iciness. 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
leaved ; petals four ; capsule one-cclled, 
two-three-valved . 

1. Ascyrum crux anorem (St. 
Andrew’s cross Ascyrum). Stem round; 
branches erect ; leaves ovate , linear, 
blunt , generally fascicled in the axilla ; 
inner sepals orbicular . — This is a low 
plant, the stalks seldom rising more than 
six inches high ; they are slender, and 
divide into two towaras the top. From 
between the divisions of the nranches, 
loose panicles of yellow flowers are pro- 
duced; being very small, they make 
little appearance. 

It is a native of North America. Mr. 
Miller cultivated it in 1759, having re- 
ceived it from Hugh Duke of North- 
umberland, who procured it from Ame- 
rica. It flowers in July and August, 
and may be increased by laying down 
its branches : it loves a moist soil and 
shady situation. 

2. Ascyrum hypbricoides (Hy- 
pericum-1 ike Ascyrum). Stem round ; 
leaves oblong , linear, blunt, with two 
glands at base ; inner sepals somewhat 
orbicular . — This is an elegant little 
shrub, seldom rising above three feet in 
height It is very full of leaves and 
branches. Flowers terminatings pe- 
duncled, solitary. 

It is a native of South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the cooler moun- 
tains of Jamaica. Mr. Miller cultivated 
it in 1579. 

It rarely produces seeds in England, 
but may be propagated by cuttings 
made of the young shoots in May, 
which, if planted in pots, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, wall take 
root in five or six weeks, when they 
may be transplanted into a warm bor- 
der, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters ; but in severe 
frosts they are frequently destroyed, 
unless the roots are covered with tan 
to keep out the frost 

3. Ascyrum amplrxicaulk (stem- 
clasping Ascyrum). Stem dichotomous 
panic ted; leaves ovate, cordate, crisp; 
corymbs naked ; styles three . — The flow- 
ers and leaves are 1c njer in this than 
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n any other of the species. They 
lake a very pretty appearance during 
he months of July and August. Na- 
ive of North America, in low grounds 
id woods, from Virginia to Florida, 
nt reduced 1806. 

4. Ascyrum pumilum (dwarf As- 
yrum). Stem smalt, simple, quadran- 
nlar; leaves oval, blunt, fascicled ; pc- 
’icels six lines long, reflexed . — A native 
f Noith America, particularly in the 
ine barrens of Georgia. It seldom 
t tains to more than four inches in 
eight, flowering from June to August, 
ntroduced 1806. 

5. Ascyrum stans (large flowered 
iscyrum). Stem winged, straight ; 
?aves orate , elliptical, blunt, glaucous ; 
•trier sepals cordate orbicular . — An ele- 
ant-looking shrub, native of Carolina, 
owering from J uly to September, In- 
i' educed 1806. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
e quire to be protected during winter 
y a frame ; for this purpose they 
hould be grown in pots, as they never 
xist long in the open border. A mix- 
are of one half peat, and the other sand 
rill suit them well, and young cuttings 
. ill root in sand under a bell-glass. 

Asimina (a name coined by Adan- 
on, without any meaning). 

Class Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. 
)rd. Anonacece. 

The Characters are — Calyx three- 
carted; petals six, spreading, orate- 
blong ; the inner smallest ; anthers 
a bsessi le ; berries, usually three, ses- 
ile ; seeds several. 

1. Asimina triloba (tri fid- fruited 
Asimina). Cat. car. 2. t. 83. Leaves 
blong, cuneate, acuminate ; branches 
mite smooth. A small tree, or rather 
arge shrub. Native of Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Virginia, and Carolina, ort the 
verflowed banks of rivers. The ber- 
ies are large, yellow, ovate, oblong, 
nd eatable. The flowers appear in 
day and June. All parts of the tree 
lave a rank, if not a foetid smell; hence 
he fruit is relished by few. It may be 
ncreased by layers put down in the 
.utumn, or by seeds procured from their 
native country. Introduced 1756. 

2. Asimina parviflora (small-flow- 
ered Asimina). Leaves cuneatq, ob- 
wate , mucronate beneath, as on the 
ranches, rufous with down. — Thisspe- 
ies is a native of Virginia, Georgia, and 
Carolina, in shady woods, near rivers 


and lakes. Flowering in April and 
May. It is a small shrub, bearing fruit 
when two feet high. The berries are 
flesh v, the size of a plum. Introduced 
1806. 

3. Asimina pygm.ea (dwarf Asimi-’ 
na). 13a rt. trav. t. 8. Leaves oblong, 
linear, long-ciiueale ; branches quite 
smooth . — A little shrub, hardly a foot 
high, with twiggy branches, long nar- 
row leaves, and white flowers. Found 
in sandy fields, in Georgia, Florida, and 
Carolina ; flowering from April to 
June. Introduced 1812. 

Culture. — The species of this ge- 
nus will do well in England in the open 
air, in a warm situation, in a mixture of 
sand and peat. They may be increased 
by layers, or by seeds. 

Aspalatuus (tlie name of a thorny 
shrub in Dioscoridcs. Plato feigns 
tyrants to be tormented with thorns of 
Aspalathus in the infernal regions). 

Class Diadelphia Deeaudria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosce. 

The Characters are — Calyx o-fld, up- 
per segment largest ; legume ovate , 
blunt, about two-seeded. 

1. Aspalathus chenopoda (goose- 
foot Aspalathus). Bot. mag. t. 2225. 
Leaves fascicled, three-angular, mucro- 
nate, stiff, hairy; heads hairy. — A 
greenhouse shrub, with the stem much 
branched ; branchlets short, hairy, ter- 
minated with a eapitulum of flowers, 
inclosed in an involucruin of hairy, li- 
near, mucronate leaves, much less rigid 
than those on the stem; leaves subulate, 
thinly hairy, fasciculate, the outer ones 
in the bundles much longer than the 
inner, all armed with a very sharp pun- 
gent mucro. Flowers large, yellow', 
stained with red; vexillum much lar- 
ger than the Aim and Carina, villous 
on the outside. They are produced in 
July. 

It is a plant of rare occurrence in our 
collections, though supposed to have 
been cultivated by Miller in 1/30. 

2. Aspalathus crassi folia (bristle- 
pointed Aspalathus). Bot. rep. 353, 
Leaves fascicled, fleshy, round, smooth , 
setaceous at end; flowers capitate, ter- 
minal. — A tender greenhouse plant, 
growing to the height of eighteen in- 
ches, very bushy, and covering itself 
with yellow flowers about July. A na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. Intro- 
duced 1800. 

3. Aspalathus carnosa (fleshy- 
3 B 
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leaved Aspalathus). Bot. mag. 1. 1289. make their appearance in June en4 
Leave* fascicled, fleshy, round, smooth; July. Introduced 1796. 
flowers lateral, terminal, smooth . — It is 8. Aspalathus pedunculata (pe- 

a pretty little shrub, native of the Cape, dunculated Aspalathus). Bot. mag. L 
and must be kept in a greenhouse au- 344. The leaves fascicled, subulate, 
ring the winter months. Flowering in smooth ; peduncles filiform, twice as 
May and June. Introduced 1795. long as leaf. — It will grow to the height 

4. Aspalathus aranbosa (cobweb of several feet, produces abundance of 
Aspalathus). Bot. mag. t 829. The blossoms, which open during most of 
leaves fascicled, filiform, lax, hairy ; the summer months ; they are of a yel- 
heads hairy. — The stem is shrubby, low colour, tinged with purple. Pro- 
with pendulous woolly branches. The pogated by cuttings. A native of the 
flowers are bluish-white, and terminal, Cape. Introduced 1775. 

collected in a capitulum nearly sessile, Culture. — This genus comprises 

intermixed with bractes, like the leaves, nearly ninety species ; they are, with 
three to each flower, the length of the very few exceptions, natives of the 
calyx; when dried they appear yellow. Cape of Good Hope; and are rather 
This elegant shrub is a native of the ornamental when in flower. They will 
Cape of Good Hope ; growing from all grow freely in a mixture of sandy 
two to four feet in height, and flowering loam and peat, and young cuttings wiU 
in June and July. Introduced 1794. strike in sand, under bell-glasses, but 

5. Aspalathus aroentea (silver- the glasses must be wiped occasionally, 
leaved Aspalathus). The leaves temate or the cuttings are very liable to damp- 
and fascicled, ovate, silky ; heads off. Some of the species ripen seeds 
downy ; stem dichotomous. — It rises to freely, by which they are readily pro- 
the height of four feet, with a shrubby duced. 

stalk, dividing into slender branches. Asparagus. 

The flowers are purple, downy, and Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat 
grow thinly on the branches ; they Ord. Asphodelets. 
come out late in the summer. Culti- The Characters are — Flower six- 
vated by Mr. Miller in 1759. parted, erect ; the three lower sepals 

6. Aspalathus callosa (oval-spiked reflexed at end ; berry three-celled, many 
Aspalathus). Bot. mag. t. 2329. The seeded . 

leaves three , three-cornered, smooth; 1. Asparagus officinalis (com- 
spikes ovate . — It is rarely to be met mon Asparagus). Eng. Bot. t 339. 
within our collections. The specific Stem herbaceous, round, erect ; leaves 
name of this shrub is derived from the setaceous. — A. officinalis, is one of the 
round callous stipules that grow at the oldest and most delicate of culinary 
base of the leaves, and remain after vegetables. It is found on the sea- 
these fall off, giving the branches a shore in different parts of Britain, and 
warty appearance. The leaves grow in many parts of Europe, and is abun- 
by threes, but are so much crowded to- dant in the inland 6anny plains in Rus- 
gether that they seem to be without sia, Turkey, and Greece. Asparagus 
order. The erect position of the alee was in much esteem both among the 
and carina, with the curved extremities Greeks and Romans. It is much 
of the former, give the flower a very praised by Cato and Columella; and 
singular appearance. Pliny mentions a sort which grew near 

It is a native of the Cape of Good Ravenna, a deep sandy country, three 
Hope, and requires the protection of shoots of which would weigh a pound, 
the greenhouse. Flowering in August. It is equally admired by the moderns, 

7- Aspalathus mucronata (mucro- and assiduously cultivated in private 
nate-leaved, or thorny-branched Aspa- gardens every where, and to a great ex- 
lathus). The leaves temate ; leaflets tent round London, Paris, and Vienna ; 
blunt : branches spiny . — A shrub, from but in no part of the world is it grown 
three to four feet m height. The stem to such perfection as in the market gar- 
is smooth, with remote branches, not dens round London. That of the parish 
warted ; they draw gradually to a point, of Mortlake is particularly strong and 
and are, as it were, spiny. Racemes succulent : the soil is a sandy loam, 
of flowers terminating, yellow. They deeply trenched, and well manured ; 
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ie seed is sown in drills and thinned 
nt till the plants stands six inches 
partin the row, and the rows are a 
>ot asunder. Bound Paris and Vienna, 
lore pains are taken in preparing the 
oil, by forming excavations and filling 
lemwith layers of turf, durable ma- 
ure, as bones, wood-chips, &c., sand, 
lanure, loam, &c. ; but though planta- 
ins on such beds last longer than on 
ur^s, they do not yield better shoots and 
: may justly be questioned whether 
iey be equally profitable to the cul- 
ivator. 

The culinary preparations of Aspara- 
us are few, its very delicate flavour 
eing rather deteriorated than improved 
y powerful tastes. It is best boiled 
nd served alone, to be eaten with but- 
er and salt; or with the points of the 
hoots cut up in small pieces, and served 
ip as green pease. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time Asparagus 
ras eaten, says Gerarde, “ sodden in 
esh-broth, or boiled in faire water, and 
easoned with oile, vinegar, salt, and 
e pper, then served at men’s tables for 
i Ballade.” 

At the present time it is principally 
erved to table on a toast, or ragou’a. 
t makes an excellent soup. The escu- 
entpart is the early shoots or buds, 
rhen three or four inches high, and 
•artially emerged from the ground in 
lay and June. 

Medicinally, Asparagus is esteemed 
luretic, and in Paris is much resorted 
5 by the sedentary operative classes, 
r hen they are troubled with symptoms 
f gravel or stone. Dr. James recom- 
mends it to be eaten at the beginning 
i dinner, when he tells us, it is grateful 
> the stomach. If eaten before dinner 
refreshes and opens the liver, spleen, 
ad kidneys, and puts the body in an 
?reeable state. It was said by the 
ntients, that, if a person annotated 
lmself with a liniment made of Aspa- 
l gus and oil, the bees would not ap- 
roach him. 

There are two varieties cultivated, 
z * *• 1. The Red-topped, rising with a 
r ge head, full, close, and of a reddish- 
reen. 2. The Green-topped, rising 
ath a smaller head, not generally so 
lum P and close, but reckoned better 
avoured. 

, The Battersea, Deptford, large 
r <****end, targe Reading, the Dutch, 
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Cork, and Early Mott lake, are sub-va. 
rieties. 

Estimate of Sorts . — Both varieties 
are in great estimation : the red-topped 
is most generally cultivated bymarKet- 
gardeners; and the green-topped in 
private gardens. Both succeed by the 
same mode of culture. 

Mr. Miller was of opinion, that the 
common Asparagus which is cultivated 
for the use of the table, might probably 
have been brought by culture to its 
present perfection, from the wild sort 
which grows naturally in Lincolnshire, 
where the shoots are no larger than 
straws. It is well known how much 
the Asparagus is improved in size since 
Gerard’s time (1597); and it might 
be still further improved if our garden- 
ers were to import roots of this plant 
from the borders of the Euphrates, 
where it grows to an extraordinary 
thickness. 

Mr. Miller observes that “ The Gar- 
den Asparagus is propagated by seeds, 
in the procuring of which, there should 
be particular care to get it from a 
person of skill, who may be depen- 
ded upon for his choice of the shoots, 
and integrity in supplying you with his 
best seeds. But where a person is in 
possession of some good beds of 
Asparagus, it is much the best way 
to save it himself; in order to which, 
a sufficient number of the fairest buds 
I should be marked early in the spring, 
and permitted to run up for seeds ; be- 
cause those which run up after the sea- 
sonfor cutting the Asparagus is over, are 
generally so oackward as not to ripen 
tne seeds unless the summer is warm 
and the autumn very favourable. In 
the choice of the buds to be left for 
seeds, there must be great regard had 
to their size and roundness, never leav- 
ing any that are inclinable to be flat, or 
that soon grow open-headed, always 
choosing the roundest and such as have 
the closest tops. But as several of 
these produce only male flowers which 
are barren, a greater number of buds 
should be left tnan might be necessary 
if there could be a certainty of their 
bein£ all fruitful. When the buds are 
left, it will be proper to thrust a stick 
down by each, but there must be care 
had in doing this, not to injure the 
crown of the root These sticks will 
serve as marks to distinguish them from 
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-the others when they are all run up. forward, you may plant early in March; 
Toward the end of September the her- but in a wet soil, it is better to wait till 
ries will be fillly ripe, when the stalks the end of that month, or the beginnirg 
should be rut off, and the berries strip- of April, which is about the sea&ciuhu 
ped into a tub, in which they may re- * the plants are beginning to shoot. I 
main three w r eeks or a month to sweat, know many people have advised tk? 
by which means the outer hu>ks will planting of Asparagus at Michc.eimx 
be rotten ; then till the tub with waiter, hut this I have experienced to be ry 
and with your hands break all the wrong; for in two different years I 
husks by squeezing them between your obliged to transplant large quantile.' 
hands. These husks will all swim j at that reason, which 1 had better 
upon the water, but the seeds will sink [have thrown away; for upon esar.a- 
to the bottom; so that by pouring off ‘nation in the spring, 1 found most - 
the water gently, the husks will be car- the roots were grown mouldy, ret- 
ried along w ith it, and by putting fresh | decaying, and 1 am sure, not on? in ti e 
water two or three times, and stirring > of them succeeded, and those wliich 
your seed about, you will make it en- ! were so weak, as not to be worth their 
tircly clean ; then spread the seed upon standing. 

u mat or cloth, and expose it to the sun j “ The season being come for planting 
and air in dry weather, until it is per- you must, with a narrow pronged duig- 
fectly dry, when it may be put into a fork, carefully fork up the ro ts d&k- 
bag, and be hung up in a dry place ing them out of the earth, and sepan:- 
till the beginning of February, which ing them from each other, observing!, 
is the proper season for sowing it; at lay tlicir heads even for the more c"n- 
which time you must prepare a bed venient planting them, which must h* 
of good rich earth made very level, performed in this manner : 
wiiereon you must sow your seeds (but “ The plot of ground being ley elk i 
•not too thick, which will cause the , you must begin at one side there A 
plants to be small); then tread the bed ! ranging a line very tight across the- 
all over to bury the seed in the ground, piece, throwing out a trench exact!; 
and rake it over smooth. straight, by the line about six i neks 

“The following summer keep the deep, being careful not to turn cp w 
ground diligently cleared from weeds, dung; into which trench you may ky 
which will greatly add to the strength i your roots, spreading them with your 
of the plants ; and toward the latter end i fingers, and placing them iq n J:‘ 
of October, wiien the haulm is quite 1 against the back of the trench, that t ] ! • 
withered, you may spread a little rot- 1 buds may stand forward, and be alou: 
ten dung over the surface of the ground, two inches below the surface of the 
about tw r o inches thick, w hich will pre- ground, and at twelve inches distaste 
serve the young buds from being hurt from each other; then with a ruko 
by the frosts, Ac. draw* the earth into the trench again- 

“ Planting. — The spring following laying it very level, which w ill preserve 
the plants will be fit to plant out for I the roots in tlieir right position; then 
jgood (for plants of more than one year’s | remove the line a foot further back, aid 
grow' th are unfit to remove, as 1 have make another trench in the like manner, 
often experienced ; for young plants laying therein your plants as before di- 
are much better than old, and will pro- rected, and. continuing the same de- 
duce finer roots) ; you must therefore tance row from row, only observing 
prepare your ground by trenching it . between every four rows to leave a ik- 

well, burying therein a good quantity j tance of two feet four inches for an alley 

of rotten dung at the bottom of each ; to go between the beds to cut Aspan.- 
trench, that it may lie at least six inches j gus, &c. 

below the surface of the ground; then! “ The plot of ground being finished ad 
level the w hole plot very exactly , levelled, you may sow thereon a small 
taking out all large stones : but this crop of Onions, w hich w ill not iuiruk 
should not be done long before you Asparagus, provided the Onions arc not 
intend to plant your Asparagus, in too close, and tread in the seeds, raking 
Which you must be governed according the ground level, 
to the nature of your soil or the season ; “ There are some persons who plan* 

for if your soil is dry and the season the seeds of Asparagus in the 
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here the roots ere to remain, which 
; a very good method, if it is performed 
ith care. The way is this : afier the 
round has been well trenched and 
unged, they lay it level, and draw a 
ne across the ground (in the same 
lanner as is practised for planting 
le young plants) ; then with a dibble 
lake holes at a foot distance, into each 
f which they drop two seeds, for fear 
ne should miscarry ; these holes should 
ot be more than half an inch deep ; 
len cover the seeds, by striking the 
arth in upon it, and go on removing 
le line a foot back for another row ; 
nd after four rows are finished, leave a 
pace for an alley between the beds, if 
: is designed to stand for the natural 
eason of cutting ; but if it is to be taken 
p for hot-beds, there may be six rows 
lanted in each bed, and the distance 
i the rows need not be more than nine 
iches. This should be performed by 
lie middle of February, because the 
eeds lie long in the ground; but if 
Inions are intended to be sown upon 
he ground, that may be performed a 
ortnight or three weeks after, provided 
he ground is not stirred so deep as to 
iisturb the Asparagus-seeds, in raking 
he Onion-seeds into the ground. 

“ As the roots of Asparagus always 
end forth many long fibres, which run 
leep into the ground, so when the seeds 
re sown where they are to remain, the 
oots will not be broken or injured, as 
hose must be which are transplanted, 
herefore will shoot deeper into the 
ground, and make much greater pro- 
cess, and the fibres will push out on 
very side, which will cause the crown 
>f the root to be in the centre ; where- 
in transplanting, the roots Jure made 
kt against the side of the trench. 

M When the Asparagus is come up, 
ind the Onions have raised their seed- 
eaves upright (which will be in six 
veeks after planting) you must with a 
irnall hoe cut up all the weeds, and thin 
he crop of Onions where they may 
lave come up in bunches: but this 
nust be done carefully, and in dry wea- 
ker, that the weeds may die as fast as 
hev are cut up, being careful hot to in- 
mre the young shoots of Asparagus, as 
ilsotoeut up the Onions which grow 
aearthe shoots. This work must be 
repeated about three times, which if 
well done, and the season not too wet, 
will keep the ground free from weeds 


uhtil the Onion6 are fit to be pulled up, 
w hich is commonly in August, and is 
known when their greens fall down and 
begin to wither. When you have 
drawn off the Onions, it will be neces- 
sary to clean the ground w r ell from 
w eeds, which will keep it clean till the 
alleys are dug to earth the beds, which 
must be done in October, w r hen the 
haulm is decayed ; for if you cut off the 
haulm while green, the roots will shoot 
fresh again, which will greatly weaken 
them. The young haium should be 
cut off w ith a knife, leaving the stems 
two inches above ground, wnich will be 
a guide to distinguish the beds from the 
alleys ; then with a hoe clear off the 
weeds into the alleys, and dig up the 
alleys, burying the weeds in the bottom, 
and throw r the earth upon the beds, so 
that the beds may be about three or 
four inches above the level of the alleys : 
then a row of Colew'orts may be planted 
in the middle of the alleys, but never 
j sow or plant any thing upon the beds, 
which would greatly w’eaaen the roots ; 
nor would I ever advise the planting of 
Beans in the alleys, as is the practice 
of many, for that greatly damages the 
two outside rows of Asparagus. In 
this manner it must remain till spring, 
w hen, some time in March, the beds 
should be hoed over, to destroy all 
young weeds; then rake them smooth, 
and observe all the succeeding summer 
to keep them clear from weeds, and in 
October dig up the alleys again, as was 
before directed, earthing the beds, &c. 

“ Dressing , — The second spring after 
planting, some persons begin to cut 
some of the buds of Asparagus for use, 
though it would be much better to stay 
until the third year: therefore now the 
beds should be forked with a flat 
pronged fork made on purpose, which 
is commonly called an Asparagus- fork ; 
this must be done before tne buds begin 
to shoot in the spring, and should be 
performed with care, lest you fork too 
deep, and bruise the head of the root ; 
then rake the beds over smooth, just 
before the buds appear above ground, 
which will destroy all young w r eeds, 
and keep your beds clean much lon- 
ger than if left un raked, or if done so 
soon as forked. When the buds ap- 
pear about four inches above grounq, 
you may then cut them ; but it should 
be done sparingly, only taking the 
large buds, and suffering the small to 
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it m np to strengthen the roots § for the the ground, and the warmth of die 
more you cut, the greater will be the seasons. In order to prove tin, I 
Increase ofbuds, but they will be smaller planted two beds of Asparagus urns 
and the roots sooner decay. In cutting ground which had dung laid a foot 
the buds, you must open the ground thick ; and these beds were every yea 
with your knife (which should be very dunged extremely thick, and the A* 
narrow pointed, and long in the blade paragus produced from these beds vm 
and filed with teeth like a saw), to see much sweeter than any I could procure, 
whether any more young buds are com- though they were boiled together ii 
Ing up close by it, which might be either the same water, 
broken or bruised in cutting the other, “ Quantity. — The quantity of ground 

then with the knife saw it off about two necessary to be planted with Asparagus 
inches under ground. This may appear to supply a small family, should be at 
a very troublesome affair to people un- least eight rods : less than that will sot 
acquainted with the practical part, but do j for if you cannot cut one hundred 
those who are employed in cutting As- at a time, it will scarcely be worth 
paragus will perform a great deal of while, for you must be obliged to keep 
this work in a short time : but care in it after it is cut two or three days, espe- 
doing it is absolutely necessary to be daily in cold seasons, to furnish enough 
observed by all who cut Asparagus. for one mess ; but for a larger family 
“ The manner of dressing the Aspa- sixteen rods of ground should be plant- 
ragus-beds is every year tne same as ed, which, if a good crop, will furnish 
directed for the second, viz. keeping two or three hundred each day in the 
them clean from weeds in summer, dig- height of the season. 

S ’ng the alleys in October, and forking “ Forcing . — But as there are propk 

e beds towards the end of March, &c. ; who delight in having early Aspam* 
only observe every other year to lay gus, which has become a very greai 
some rotten dung (from a Melon or trade in the kitchen-gardens near Lob- 
Cucumber-bed) all over the beds, bury- ( don, I shall’give proper directions for 
ing some in the alleys also, at the time the obtaining it at any time in winter, 
for digging them up. This will pre- “You must first be provided with a 
serve tne ground in heart to maintain quantity of good roots, (either of y oar 
the roots in vigour, and by this manage- own raising, or purchased from such gar- 
ment, a plot of good Asparagus maybe deners as plant for 6ale,) such as have 
continued for ten or twelve years in cut- been two or,three years planted oat fm 
ting, and will produce good buds, espe- the seed-bed j and having fixed upon the 
ciafly if it is not cut too long each sea- time you would willingly have your 
son ; for when it is not left to run up Asparagus fit to cut, about six weeks 
earlv in June, the roots will be greatly before, you should prepare a quantity 
weakened, and the buds will be smaller : of new stable horse-dung, which should 
therefore, in those families where As- be thrown in a heap tor ten days or 
paragus is required late in the season, a more, to ferment, mixing some sea-cod 
few beds should be set apart for that ashe6 v|jth it ; then it should be turned 
purpose, which will be much better than over into a heap, where it must lie an- 
to injure the whole plantation, by cut- other week, when it will be fit for use. 
ting it too long. Then dig out a trench in the ground 

“ Dunging . — 1 cannot help taking where you intend to make the bed, the 
notice of a common error that nas long width of the frames that are designed 
prevailed with many people, which is, to cover it, and the length in proportion 
that of not dunging the ground for As- to the quantity you intena to bate 
• paragus, believing that tne dung com- — which if designed only to supply a 
municates a strong rank taste to the small family, three or four lights Bt a 
-Asparagus, which is a great mistake, time will be sufficient— but for a larger 
for the sweetest Asparagus is that which family, six or eight lights will not be 
groups upon the richest ground ; for too much ; then lay down your dung 
poor land occasions that rank taste so into the trench, working it very rep 
oft^n complained of, the sweetness of larly, and beat it down very tignt inth 
Asparagus being occasioned by the a fork, laying it at least three feet in 
quickness of its growth, which is al- thickness or more, when the beds are 
proportionable to the goodness of made in December ; then pat V** 
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rth thereon about six inches thick, 
caking the clods and laying it level ; 
d at one end, begin laying your roots 
ainst a little ndge of jprth, raised 
•out four inches high : your roots 
11st be laid as close as possible one to 
e other, in rows, with their buds 
anding upright, and between every 
>w a small auantity of fine mould, 
serving to Keep the crown of the 
ots exactly level. When you have 
fished laying the bed with roots, you 
ust lay some stiff earth up to the 
ots, on the outsides of the beds which 
e bare, to keep them from drying, and 
mist two or three sharp-pointed sticks 
>out two feet long, down between the 
>ot, in the middle of the bed, at a dis- 
ince from each other. The use of 
lese sticks is to inform you what tem- 
er of heat the bed is m, which you 
lay find by drawing up the sticks, and 
.‘eling the lower part; and if, after 
ie bed has been made a week, you 
nd it doth not heat, you may lay a little 
traw or litter round the sides, and also 
pon the top, which will greatly help 
t ; or, if you find it very hot, so as to 
ndanger scorching of the roots, it will 
►e advisable to let it remain wholly un- 
overed, and to thrust a large stick into 
he dung on each side of the bed, in 
wo or three places, to make holes for 
he neat steam of the bed to pass off, 
vhich in a short time will reduce the 
>ed to a moderate heat. 

“ After the bed has been made a fort- 
you must cover the crowns of the 
oots with fine earth, about two inches 
hick ; and when the buds begin to ap- 
pear above ground through that earth, 
(rou must again lay on a fresh quantity, 
ibout three inches thick ; so that m 
the whole it may be five inches above 
the crowns of the root, which will be 
sufficient. 

“Then you must make a band of 
straw, or long litter, about four inches 
thick, which must be fastened round 
the sides of the bed, that the upper part 
B^y be level with the surface of the 
ground; this must be fastened with 
straight sticks about two feet long, 
sharpened at the points, to run into the 
hed ; and upon this band you must set 
your frames, and put your glasses there- 
on » but i^ after your bed hath been 
Jiade three weeks, you find the heat 
decline, you must lay a good lining of 
fr esh horse-dung round the sides of 


the bed, which will add a fresh beat 
thereto; and in bad weather, as also 
every night, keep the glasses covered 
with mats and straw : but in the day 
time let it be all taken off, especially 
whenever the sun appears ; whicn, shin- 
ing through the glasses, will give a good 
colour to the Asparagus. 

" A bed thus made, if it works kindly, 
will produce buds for cutting in about 
five or six weeks, and will hold about 
three weeks in cutting; which, if right- 
ly planted with good roots, will produce 
in that time about three hundred buds 
in each light ; so that where Asparagus 
is proposed to be continued until the 
season of the natural being produced, 
a fresh bed should be made every three 
weeks, until the beginning of March, 
from the time of tne first bed being 
made ; for if the last bed is made about 
a week in March, it will last till the 
season of natural Asparagus; for the 
last beds will come a fortnight sooner 
to cut after making, than those made 
about Christmas ; and the buds will be 
larger, and better coloured, as they will 
then enjoy a greater share of the sun. 

“ Where this method of forcing early 
Asparagus is intended, there should be 
every year such a quantity planted 
which you shall judge necessary, (un- 
less you intend to buy the roots from 
some other garden) ; the quantity of 
roots necessary to plant one light is 
commonly known by the measure of the 
ground where they grow; for where 
there is a good crop, and few roots are 
missing, one rod of ground will furnish 
enough for a light ; but this calculation 
is made from the ground planted with 
roots which are designed to be taken 
up after two or three years growth, for 
forcing, in which there are six rows in 
abed, at but ten inches distance, and 
the plants eight or nine inches asunder 
in the rows ; but where there is a great- 
er space between the rows, and fewer 
rows in a bed, then there must be a 
greater auantity of ground allotted for 
each light Most of the kitchen-gar- 
deners about London take up their As- 
paragus roots after two years of growth 
from planting ; but where the land is 
: not very good, it will be better to let it 
! have three years growth, for if the roots 
are weak, the buas of Asparagus will 
be very small, so not worth the trouble 
of forcing. The best ground for plant- 
ing Asparagus to have large *o<rts fer 
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hot-beds, is a moist rich soil ; but for 
those that are to remain for a natural 
produce, a middling soil neither too wet 
nor too dry; but a fresh sandy loam, 
when well dunged, is preferable to any 
other.” 

On the Cultivation of Asparagus 
during the Winter. — M. Lindcgaard, 
gardener to his Majesty the King of 
Denmark, in a communication to the 
Horticultural Society, says, “ My chief 
crop is always delivered on the King’s 
birth-dav, January lldth, and forcing is 
consequently commenced four or five 
weeks before that date.” He stirs up the 
beds in the open garden with a fork, and 
heightens them with a spit taken from 
the alleys, which are two feet wide ; the 
beds are four feet wide, and there are 
two rows on each bed. He deepens the 
alleys to three and a half feet, then fills 
them with hot dung, and covers the beds 
with litter. One plank over the alley, 
and another along the centre of the bed 
between the two rows, enables a man 
to walk and gather the crop without in- 
juring any thing. 

On Growing Asparagus in single 
rotes. — Mr. A. Dickson reckons that two 
row s, planted three feet and a half apart, 
and the plants nine inches from each 
other, will produce more than the rows 
planted in beds in the usual w r ay. 

In France they plant in beds five feet 
wide, separated by paths constructed of 
turf, two feet in breadth and one in 
thickness. The plants are placed 
eighteen inches asunder, spreading out 
the roots as wide as possible in the form 
of an umbrella, and keeping the crowms 
one and a half inch under ground. A 
pin is put to each plant as a mark, and, 
as soon as the earth is settled and dry, 
a spadefull of fine sand is thrown over 
each pin, in the form of a mole-hill. 

Abercrombie states, when the buds 
come to be fully productive, five square 
poles of ground, plan <d with 1,600 

lants, will yield from six to eight score 

eads daily. 

Duration of the Plantation. — Aber- 
crombie remarks, that “ A plantation of 
Asparagus, under good culture, will 
mostly continue for ten or twelve years 
to afford plentiful crops; afier which 
the stools usually decline in fertility, 
and the shoots in quality, so that, to 
provide a permanent annual supply, 
some fresh buds should be planted a 
sufficient time beforehand, allowing four 


years for their advancing to a produc- 
tive state.” 

Dr. Macculloch says the French bed*, 
which he describes, “Will generally 
last thirty years ; but if they be planted 
in such abundance as to require cuitbg 
once in two years, half the bed being 
always in a state of reservation, it will 
last for a century or more.'' 

Asperugo (so called from its aspe- 
rity). 

Cl ass Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Boraginccp. 

The Characters are — Calyx firt-pan- 
ed , irregulur ; corolla funnel-shapi, 
with a short tube ; or i/ice closed by re»- 
vex scales ; stigma obtuse ; seeds oblmz, 
compressed , not perforated. 

Asperugo procumbess (procumbent 
German Madwort). Eng. hot. t. 6 ij1. 
Stem climbing , very rough : form 
small axillary. — An annual plant of very 
rare occurrence. It is found in road 
and among rubbish, at Newmarket. 
Boxley, in Sussex, &c., flowering in 
June and July. The root is small aid 
slender ; herb rough, and sticking '■> 
the hands or clothes, by means of small 
l hooked spines. Such of these hoeb 
I as stand upon the stem point Jobd- 
I wards, those on the leaves forward'. 
The flowers are of a deep blue. Hor^. 
goats, sheep, and swine eat it, bnt kine 
are not partial to it. It may easily ^ 
propagated by seeds sown in autumn; 
or, if they be permitted to scatter, tk 
plants will come up of tbeinselvei. 

Asperula (from Asper 9 rough). 

Class Tetrandna Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Ruhiaceas. 

The Characters are — Calyx an 
lete edge t four-toothed ; corolla monfft- 
talous , funnel-form ; seeds two ; gbr 
bose not crowned by the calyx. 

1. Asperula odorata (sweet-scent- 
ed Woodruff). Eng. hot. t. 755. Tk* 
leaves eight , lanceolate ; corymbs ter*"' 
naif stalked ; seeds echinate . — Almost 
every dry mountainous wood abound 
with Woodruff, nor is it unfrequent in 
the more level counties on a calcareous 
soil. It flowers in May. 

The roots are perennial, creeping 
among dead leaves and the more li^k 
and friable vegetable mould, and thro*' 
ing up numerous upright, annual stem*- 
The flowers are w T hite, and occasionally 
fragrant, particularly at night 

The fresh herb has no smell, but a* 
soon as it begins to dry it exhales a 
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i&sant and lasting fragrance, like that 
new hay, verging towards the flavour 
bitter almonds, to the great surprise 
those who gather it ana keep it about 
em unawares. 

It is a very proper plant for planting 
woods apd shrubberies, under trees, 
it prefers shady situations where 
arcely any thing else will thrive. 

2. Aspbrula cynanchica (squinan- 
-wort, or small Woodruff). Eng. bot. 
33. Lower leaves four , lanceolate j 
iper linear very unequal , in pairs; 
em erect; fruit smooth , tubercled . — 
ound on dry, chalky, sunny banks, in 
ost parts of England. Flowering in 
le middle of summer. The root is pe- 
nnial, but does not thrive well in a 
arden, requiring, probably, like many 
ther plants, its natural shelter of herb- 
?e. The stems are mostly procum- 
ent, erect at their extremities only, 
he flowers have a great degree of 
eauty, being white or blush cmoured, 
legantly marked with red lines. They 
ave a sweet smell, which, however, is 
arely to be perceived. 

Dalechampius seems to be the chief 
uthority for the reputation this plant 
tas acquired in the cure of auinsies, 
rora which its name is taken. He says 
t should be applied externally and taken 
eternally. It is out of use, as we are 
low furnished with remedies of more 
mdoubted efficacy, in the putrid as well 
is inflammatory sore-throat. 

3. Asperula arcadibnsis (Arcadian 
Woodruff). Bot. mag. t. 2146. Hispid ; 

1 eaves six , oblong , ovate, acute, revo- 
'uteat edges ; stems decumbent, branched. 
— This lively little alpine plant, with 
rose-coloured flowers in terminal clus- 
ters was discovered by Mr. Hawkins 
on Mount Tyria, in Arcadia, and was 
first raised in this country at Spring 
Grove, from seeds and specimens sent 
by him to Sir Joseph Banxs. It flowers 
in May. Introduced 1819. 

4. Asperula tinctoria (narrow- 
leaved Woodruff). The leaves linear, 
the lower six three-nerved , the middle 
four; the upper opposite; stem flaccid ; 
corolla smooth, three-fid . — The whole 
plant is green and smooth. The stems 
are three feet in length. The roots are 
used in Gothland instead of Madder, 
for dying wool of a red colour. A na- 
tive of Europe. Introduced 1764. 

5. Asperula arvensis (field Wood- 
ruff). The lower leaves four, oborate, 


upper five-six-eight ; flowers terminal , 
sessile, aggregated} involucrum ciliated. 
— The roots are annual and slender, 
with a yellow bark ; they dye a fine 
red. The 6tem is upright, a foot high ; 
a close umbel of sessile blue flowers 
terminate the stem and branches, sur- 
rounded with leaves of a lively green 
above, beneath whitish with hairs. It 
flowers in July, and is a native of Eu- 
rope. Introduced 1772. It may be 
sown in the open ground and requires 
the same treatment as other hardy an- 
nual culture. Asperula is a genus of 
of hardy herbaceous plants of which 
more than thirty species are known. 
They grow freely in common soil, and 
are readily increased by suckers from 
the roots. 

Asphodelus. 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Asphodelem . 

The Characters are — Flowers six^ 
parted, spreading ; six valves covering 
the ovary. 

1. Asphodelus pistulosus (onion- 
leaved Asphodel). Bot mag. t. 984. 
Stem naked ; leaves upright, straited, 
subulate, fistlar. — This is a native of 
Provence, Greece, Barbary, Spain, and 
Portugal. It was known to Gerard, 

1 and cultivated by him : but being too 

tender for our climate, is apt to be lost 
from time to time. 

It is necessary to protect it in a frame 
during the winter. It flowers in May, 
and may be increased by separation, 
and occasionally by seeds, which some- 
times ripen here. The soil should be 
light loam. 

2. Asphodelus tauricus (Tanrian 
Asphodel). Redout t 470. Stem leafy ; 
leaves subulate, three-cornered, straited ; 
bracles membraneous, lanceolate, the 
upper longer than flowers. — This is a 
native of Tauria and Caucasus, growing 
on rocks. It is perennial, and. quite 
hardy with us. 

It may be increased by separating 
the roots, and will thrive in any good 
garden soil, either potted or in a bor- 
der. It flowers freely in the beginning 
of summer. 

3. Asphodelus tenuior (slender- 
leaved Asphodel, or King's-spear). Bot 
mag. t. 2626. Raceme loose , bractes 
shorter than the peduncle. — This spe- 
cies differs from A. lutens in being alto- 
gether smaller, with finer leaves, smooth 
and paler flowers ; but is more espe« 
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cially distinguished by the stalk being 
naked at the upper part for a con- 
siderable distance below the raceme 
of flowers, and the bractes being as 
short as, or shorter than the pedun- 
cle. 

A hardy perennial. Native of Nor- 
thern Caucasus, where it flowers in the 
spring. Introduced 1824. 

4. Asphodelus creticus (Candian 
Asphodel). Bot. cab. t. 915. Stem 
leafy ; leaves cililated toothed filiform , 
striated; bractes membraneous , lanceo- 
late ; the upper longer than flowers. — It 
is a hardy perennid plant, flowering in 
the month of June. The spikes of 
blossoms will rise to two feet in height, 
if planted in the ground, but not more 
than half the size in a pot. It may be 
increased by dividing the root, and will 
thrive in any good garden soil. A 
native of the Island of Crete. Intro- 
duced 1821. 

5. Asphodelus lutea (vellow Aspho- 
del, or KingVspear). Sot. mag. 773. 
Stem leafy ; leaves tht'te-comered, stria- 
ted. — Oi all the species of Asphodel 
cultivated in our gardens, the lutea is 
by far the most common; which is 
easily accounted for, as it is perfectlv 
hardy, will grow in any soil, and mul- 
tiplies greatly by offsets, by which it 
spreads so much as to require frequent 
reducing. 

its flowering stems, covering the 
three-cornered striated leaves fancifully 
curling round it, rise to the height of 
two or three feet, and are terminated 
with a spike of yellow flowers, a foot 
or more in height. 

The Asphodel-root was to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, what the potatoe 
now is to us, a bread plant, the value of 
Tvhich cannot be too highly estimated. 
It has long since given way to its 
Eticesessors in favour ; and if now per- 
mitted to blossom, it is only in ob- 
scure corners of gardens, in which it 
perhaps was formerly the principal 
plant. 

So universally has the Virginian 
plant superseded that of Troas, that we 
no longer consider the Asphodel as an 
article of food, and were it not for the 
occasional appearance of the King’s- 
spear, in our parterres, this plant which 
nourished the ancients, and the verses 
in which it is celebrated by the poets, 
would have been, equally forgotten. 

The origin of this vegetable is traced 


in fabulous history to that memorable 
apple which Discord threw into tbe 
assembly of the gods, who attended the 
nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, aaipria 
for the fairest of the goddesses. 

The decision of Paris in faros d 
Venus is said to have offended Jasoud 
Minerva so highly that they endea- 
voured to break the beautiful crock 
which Pan had given to the shephen 
of Ida, but which was saved by its tak- 
ing into the blossom of a yellow Aspho- 
del, so much resembling a royal sceptre. 

Pliny calls it one of the most son- 
reign and renowned herbs that the 
world produces; and says the roots 
boiled with husked barley arecertamh 
the most restorative that can be taka 
by consumptive persons, or those whoa 
lungs are affected. He adds that e> 
bread is so wholesome as that which h 
made of these roots and the flour 
of grain mixed together. The same 
author tells us that the roots of the As- 
phodel vrere generally roasted unds 
tiie embers, and then eaten with sit 
and oil; but when washed with flft 
they w r ere thought amostexceUentdi>fr: 
and that these plants were so products 
that it was not uncommon to see eigfciy 
bulbs or roots clustered together. 

The seed of this vegetable was also 
eaten when parched or fried, and it 
generally planted by the Roman bo* 
bandmen before the gates of their 
farms, under the superstitious idea that 
it would preserve the place from chant' 
and sorceries. 

The Asphodel is said to be usefcl ffl 
driving away rats and mice, which 
have so great an antipathy to this 
plant, that if their hofe6 be stopped up 
with it, they will die rather than pfi£ 
it ; and it is stated, that if a house bt 
smoked with this root, it also banishes 
mice, or proves a poison to them. 

This plant will thrive in anyaiM 
planted about three inches deep; it c 
principally raised by dividing tk 
roots, as the cultivation by seed n 
more tedious. It blossoms beat ia * 
damp soil, or when it is well watered. 

Culture. — Asphodelus is a genosof 
stately plants, that thrive well in com- 
mon garden soil, they are very orna- 
mental when in flower; and increase 
freely by offsets from the roots. 

Aspjdktm a genus of Ferns, conte** 
ing more than 190 species, inhabiting 
all parts of the globe. The mb k® 
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Helix-mas) is common to Europe in 
kady places and woods. The root con- 
Ht« of many matted fibres, forming a 
trfy or ccespitose head, of the thick- 
ess of the finger, blackish and scaly. 
It has been celebrated from time 
ftmemorial as a specific for worms. It 
ppears to have been used as such by 
Tieophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, &c.'; 
lit seems to have been neglected by 
Moderns, until the publication of Ma- 
rine Nafer's specific for the tape 
w>rm, by the French government again 
►rought into notice. 

According to her plan of administcr- 
ng it, from one to three drachms of 
he powdered root were directed to be 
aken in a large cnpful of water in the 
oorning, while the patient was in bed, 
nd two hours afterwards, a strong 
athartic of calomel and gamboge, pro- 
>ortioned to the age and strength of 
he patient, was given ; and if neces- 
sary, the further operation was pro- 
noted by a dose of purging salts ; no- 
hing but broth being taken till the 
vorms came away; if this, however, 
lid not happen on the same day, the 
process was ordered to be repeated. 

A. Baromez is the famous Scythian 
lamb of which so many fables have 
seen related. Although it is often 
brought in a fresh state to the markets 
yf Macao, as an article of medicine, 
10 plants have ever been brought to 
this country alive. Its name has arisen 
from the resemblance which its brown 
hairy footstalk bears to a little rufous 
dog crouching; and the belief in its 
animal nature has been confirmed by 
the feet of the juice, which is of a rich 
blood colour, soon becoming thick by 
exposure to the air. It was Sso fabled 
that no plant could erow near it. 

Culture. — The hardy species will 
thrive well in common garden soil, in a 
ihady situation, and are readily in- 
creased by seeds or by dividing the 
roots, llte greenhouse kinds grow 
freely in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat, and are increased in the same 
manner as the hardy species. 

Asplbnium (spleen-wort) is another 
genus of Ferns, containing more than 
150 species, some of which are very 
handsome. It was formerly held to be 
a sovereign remedy for all diseases of 
the spleen, and to be so powerful as 
even to destroy it if employed in excess. 
Culture* — They grow chiefly in old 


walls, or on stony banks, but will thrive 
well in pots or rock-works ; and are in- 
creased by seeds, or dividing the roots. 
The greenhouse and s/ore species grow 
freely in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and are increased in the same way as 
the hardy ones. 

Assonia (in honour of Jg. de Asso, 
a distinguished Spanish botanist). 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 
Ord. Byttneriacew. 

The Characters are — Calyx girded 
by a three-crenate , one-leaved involucel ; 
untheriferous filaments 15, three fertile 
between each sterile one ; styles 5, very 
short ; carpels 5, two-seeded, closely con- 
nected into a single capsule ; seeds 
rather triguetrous, not winged, 

1. Assonia populnba (Poplar leaved 
Assonia). Leaves cordate , acuminated, 
smooth , a little serrated; peduncles 
scarcely longer than the petioles, — This 
is a middle sized tree, the wood is 
sweet-scented, and blue in the centre s 
when it is of a certain age it becomes 
very hard. The flow r ers are produced 
in a sort of corymb, both axillary and 
terminating; they are of a beautiful 
red colour, and appear in May. It 
is a native of the hilly woods in the 
island of Bourbon. It will grow freely 
in any light rich soil. Young cuttings 
planted in mould under a hand-glass, 
in heat will soon strike root. 

2. Assonia cordifolia (heart-leaved 
Assonia). Bot. mag. t. 2905 (under 
Dombeya angulata). Leaves smooth, 
cordate , acuminate, serrated, five-seven 
nerved, — It is a fine handsome growing 
shrub, ten to twelve feet high, much 
branched, clothed with greyish wrin- 
kled bark, naked below. The flowers 
are large and of a red colour. A native 
of the Mauritius. Introduced 1820. It 
will thrive well in sandy loam; and 
young cuttings will root freely in sand, 
under a hand-glass, in a moist heat 

Astrlma. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat Ord. Composite, 

The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
ked ; pappus feathery , sessile; rays 
connate at base; involucre imbricated, 
with scarioue scales, the interior of 
which are connivent , 

1. Astelma eximium (giant Astel- 
ma). Bot reg. t 532. Leaves sessile, 
ovate, dose, erect , dowrw ; corymb ses- 
sile, — This most magnificent and splen- 
did shrub is found in a wild state five 
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hundred miles from the Cape, on the 
borders of the Caffire country, from 
whence the natives bring bundles of the 
dried plant to the Cape as presents ; in 
this state the plant has long since been 
imported from that fertile coast. It is 
about two feet in height, the stalks are 
shrubby and but little branched; may 
be raised from seeds, and also from cut- 
tings. Flowers in July. Introduced 
1793. Belongs to the greenhouse, and 
should be kept as ary as possible. 
When it is necessary to give it water it 
should never come in contact with the 
foliage or flowers. 

2. Astelma speciosissimum (showy 
Astelma). Bot. rep. t. 51. Stem up- 
right , shrubby; leaves embracing the 
stem, lance-shaped , and three-nerved , — 
This handsome species of Astema was 
introduced, according to the Kew cata- 
logue, by Mr. F. Masson, from the Cape, 
in 1787; it is, nevertheless, a very scarce 
plant, being subject to decay from our 
winter damps, therefore requiring a dry 
stove for its protection. The blossoms 
(or rather the flower-cups, for they are 
the persistent parts) are easily preserved 
for many years, in all their brilliancy, 
by cutting them, when they first expand: 
but our atmosphere seems uncongenial 
to the ripening of their seeds, and is 
with great difficulty increased by cut- 
tings. The soil it most approves is 
sandy peat, with a small portion of loam. 

3. Astelma st jEhelin a (keel-leaved 
Astelma). Bot. rep. t. 428. The leaves 
oblong, lanced, attenuated at base, and 
silky , — It is a shrubby, erect, green- 
house plant, a native of the Cape, with 
terminal, naked, onc-flowered pedun- 
cles ; flowers yellow ; and it is propaga- 
ted by cuttings. Introduced 1801. 

4. Astelma spiralis (spiral-leaved 
Astelma). Bot. rep. t 262. The leaves 
spirally-tiled, keeled, rather oblique; 
notcers solitary, very large, — This spe- 
cies of Astelma is very common in 
Cape Town. The flower lasts nearly 
three months ; it is the largest of the 
genus, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful. It is very liable to rot from 
damps in the winter, therefore should 
be kept on an airy dry shelf, as near the 
gl&ss as possible % during the foggy 
months. It in general ripens seeds with 
us, but is with difficulty increased by 
cuttings ; which should be made early 
in spnng, planted in pots of sand, and 
kept quite dry for some time after they 


are planted. The grown plants thm? 
best in a very sandy peat earth. 

5. Astelma canes axxs (elegset 
Astelma). Bot mag. t. 420. The item 
imbricated , ovate, subulate, smooth, I* 
is a weak, branched, and widely-spresc- 
ing plant if left to itself, and does as 
appear to advantage in a collect!® 
unless carefully tied to a stick fc 
succeeds best in a warm situation, ce i 
shelf in front of the stove, for it re- 
quires more heat than the greenhwse 
affords ; thus situated, it begins Hover- 
ing in the autumn, and continues is 
blossom all the winter and spring; 
when the flowers are out of bloom titty 
droop, but will continue a long while m 
the plant in that state, and even conti- 
nue to expand and look beautiful wbee 
the sun shines on them. It is a native 
of the Cape, and is propagated by as- 
tings. 

6. Astelma modestum (modest 4* 
telma). Bot. mag. t. 27 10. The leer?* 
alternate, almost filiform, waved, semi- 
cylindrical on the back, grooved in front. 
— The stems are decumbent at the base, 
throwing up numerous erect branches, 
which are stiff and rigid, covered with 
a dense cottony down. The leaves are 
about two inches long, thickly clothed 
with white down. The peduncles ter- 
minate the branches, and are from two 
' to three inches long, cottony, and single 
flowered. Florets all tubular, perfect, 
yellow, five-toothed. A native of the 
Cage. Flowering in June. Introdnccd 

Aster. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Involuenm 
imbricated, its lowermost scales sprttd- 
ing ( except in A, trifolium ) ; receptadt 
naked ; florets of the ray more than ten ; 
pappus simple. 

1. Aster reflbxus (reflexed leaved 
Starwort). Bot. mag. t 884. Leans 
ovate, sub-imbricated, recurved, stmts- 
ciliated ; heads terminal — The singular 
merit of this pretty hardy greenhouse 
plant, whose flowers resemble those of 
the common daisy, is, that its blossoms 
are still to be seen through the whole 
year, and is kept with as little care is 
is required for any. Its unusual foliage 
also affords some appearance of novelty. 
The upper side of toe ray of the flower 
is perfectly white; the tips of thean* 
der side are stained a blood red. Itv* 
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ative of the Cape, and is easily propa- 
ated by cuttings, or by seeds, which it 
Hnedmes produces with us. Introdu- 
2d 1794. 

2. Aster dentatus (tooth-leaved 
tarwort). Stem shrubby ; leaves toolk- 
it iron- colour beneath ; heads terminal , 
ie- three flotcered. — This plant cannot 
ndoubtedly be considered as amongst 
ie most beautiful of the vegetable pro- 
iictions of New Holland; but never- 
tieless, from the continuance of its 
owering, is very desirable as a green- 
ouse plant, as it begins to expand its 
lossoms about December, and from 
hat time till about August is rarely 
een without flowers. 

It is a low-growing shrub, seldom 
xceeding a foot in Height, and very 
ranching. Like most plants from 
lotany bay, it delights in a light sandy 
eat soil, is easily propagated by cut- 
ngs, and seeds. Introduced 1793. 

3. Aster argophyllus (muskscent- 
d Starwort). Bot. mag. t. 1563. Leaves 
vale, lanceolate-toothed , silky beneath ; 
'articles compound, axillary ; rays five . 
— This species grows to a small tree, 
be wood of which, as we are informed 
>y Mr, Brown , is remarkably hard. It 
s much admired for the delicate scent 
•f musk, which the leaves retain for a 
ong time after they are dried, as well 
5 when recent. Native of Van Die- 
nan’s Land, flowering in May. Intro- 
Luced in 1804. Should be kept in the 
greenhouse, and propagated by cuttings. 

4. Aster liratus (fluted stemmed 
Starwort). Bot. mag. t. 1500. Stem 
r luted\ leaves stalked , alternate , lanceo- 
ate, blistered, repandrtoothed, downy 
>eneaih. — It grows erect,, with few 
tranches, and bears its white flowers in 
panicles, sometimes terminal and some- 
imes lateral. The leaves are intensely 
md durably bitter, when chewed, though 
he first taste is slightly acid and acnd. 
Flowers in June and July. May be 
propagated by cuttings. Requires to 
be kept in the greenhouse during the 
winter. Native of New South Wales. 
Introduced 1802. 

5. Aster villosus (villous Star- 
wort). Leaves linear, filiform, obtuse, 
hairy, involucre imbricated , — This spe- 
cies was introduced in 1790 from New 
Holland: it also grows in Van Dieman’s 
Land. It is a slender shrub, which 
will sometimes attain the height of 
three feet, particularly if planted out in 


a conservatory. The flowers appear in 
May ; they are very lively, and ‘[the 
plant very well merits cultivation. It 
requires the greenhouse protection, and 
may be increased with difficulty by 
cuttings, but much better by seeds, 
which are occasionally sent from its 
native country. It should be potted in 
sandy loam and peat. 

6. Aster fruticosus (small shrubby 
Cape Aster). Bot. mag. t. 2718, Leaves 
spreading, linear, approaching to spa- 
thulate, impressed with dots, the margin 
quite entire and recurved, — A very de- 
sirable greenhouse plant, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, flowering in May. 
The stem is woody, and much branched 
in a zig-zag manner ; from eight inches 
to a foot and a half high. Tne flowers 
are solitary, florets of the ray purple ; 
of the centre yellow. It appears to 
have been cultivated by Miller m 1759. 

7. Aster tenellus (slender Star- 
wort). Bot. mag. t. 33. Leaves filiform, 
aculeate , ciliate ; involucre hemispheri- 
cal, — We are indebted to North America 
for most of our Asters, but the present 
species, which is omitted by Miller, and 
is rather a scarce plant in this country, 
though not of modem introduction, be- 
ing figured by Plunkenet and described 
by Ray, is a native of Africa, and, like 
a few others, requires in the winter the 
shelter of a greenhouse. It is particu- 
larly distinguished by having very nar- 
row leaves with short bristles on them, 
and by its blossoms drooping before 
they open. Disk of the corolla yellow ; 
ray blue ; often, and especially in the 
night, rolled back. It is a perennial, 
flowers in September and October, and 
may be propagated by slips and cuttings. 

o. Aster alpinus (alpine Starwort). 
Bot. mag. t 199. Stem one-flowered ; 
radical leaves lanceolate, spatulate ; c on- 
line, lanceolate, scales of involucre nearly 
equal, lanceolate, bluntish . — A native of 
tne Alps, introduced about 1800. It is 
an ornamental perennial hardy plant, 
growing to about one foot in height. 
Its blossoms are large and showy, 
making their appearance much earlier 
than any of the others, and continuing 
in blossom three w r eeks or a month. It 
may be increased by separating the 
root, and thrives either in a pot, or 
planted in the full ground, in light loamy 
soil. If carefully watered in dry wea- 
ther, will grow among rock-work, for 
which, from its size, it is well adapted. 
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9. Aster salsuginosus (salt plain are of a very pale blue colour, inclining 
Michaelmas Daisy). Bot. mag. t. 2942. to white. Introduced 1699. 

Leaves mostly lanceolate , acute , those of 14. Aster praccox (early flowering 
the stem sessile , gradually smaller up- Starwort). The leaves oblong , fcnc'> 
wards , attenuated at base; germen ob- late , serrated , narrow at base; sten 
long , surmounted by the simple scabrous hairy ; involucre imbricated, necrh 
hairs of the pappus , — This handsome equal) outer scales somewhat spreading. 
species of Aster was first detected by — It sends up several strong hairy stalks 
Dr. Richardson on the salt plains of the which rise a foot and a half high, aiid £- 
Athabasca, North America. From a vide into many small branches at the 
woody arid fibrous perennial root spring forming a kind of corymbus, each bem 
one or more purplish stems, about a foot terminated by one large blue flower, 
high. The flowers solitary, or two or flowering the latter end of July. It 
three at the extremity of the stem, in grows naturally on the Alps, is ven 
luxuriant plants are large and showy, hardy, but should have a moist soil aid 
They make their appearance in May a shady situation. It is propagated by 
and June. This might therefore rather parting the roots. 

be called summer than the Michaelmas 15. Aster tenuifolius (slender- 
daisy. Introduced 1827. | leaved Starwort). Leaves linear , to* 

10. Aster alwartensis (fine rayed j ceolate, narrow both ways,hisped at edge, 
Starwort). Bot. mag. t. 2321. Leaves \stem smooth ; involucre imbricated.— It 
ovate , narrowed at base , entire , about sends up stalks five feet high, which 
five-nerved \ involucre lax, squarose . — puts out many slender side bnurchei, 
This very shewy dwarf Aster is a native and terminated by spikes of small whne 
of Caucasus, flowering in May. It flowers, w hich appear at the end of Oct> 
approaches nearest to A, alpinus , but her. It .spreads greatly at the root, and 
diners in too many points to be taken is apt to over-run the borders. 

for that species. Introduced 1800. Io. Aster ericoides (heath-leared 

11. Aster acris (acrid Starwort). Starwort). Leaves linear , glabrous. 
Leaves linear , lanceolate , glabrous , not those of the branches subulate , close to- 
dotted, three-nerved) involucre imbrica- get her) of the stem long) involucre sub- 
ted, twice as short as disk , — The stems squarrose; leaflets acute , — It shoots up 
divide into a great number of branches, slender stalks three feet high, which 
which divide again towards the top into send out slender side branches most of 
several small ones, with very narrow* their length, so as to form a thick bush; 
leaves their whole length. The flow r ers these are covered with very narrow 
grow in large clusters at the top, form- leaves their whole length, and are ter- 
mg a sort of corymb ; they are of a pale minated by single flowers. 

bluish colour, and appear in the begin- 17. Aster concolor (self-coloured 
ning of August It grows naturally in Starwort). Leaves oblong , lanceolate , 
the South of Europe. Introduced 1/31 . hoary on each side) stem simple, erect, 

12. Aster cordifo Lius (heart-leaved downy; raceme terminal , — It rises four 
Starwort). Leaves cordate , pilose be - feet high, with a single stalk, which ter- 
neath, finely serrated, stalked ; stem pa - minates by slender loose spikes of pale 
nicled, smoolhish ; panicle spreading , — blue flowers, w hich appear about Afi- 
It grows about two feet high, having chaelmas. This grows naturally in 
slender stalks; the upper part of the North America, and was introduced 
stalks is divided into several small 1759. 

branches, which are terminated by white 18. Aster axellus (Italian Star- 
flowers growing in loose panicles. Thev wort). Bot. reg. t. 340. The leaves 
appear m September. Introduced 1759. oblong, lanceolate, scabrous; involucre 

13. Aster undulatus (waved leaved imbricate ; subsquarrose ; leaves blunt; 
Starwort). Leaves oblong, cordate, am - inner membraneous, coloured at edge.— 
plemcaul, entire ; petioles winged ; The Italian Starwort, was some yews 
stem panicled, hispid ; branchlets one - past more common in the gardens than 
sided . — It grows naturally in North at present ; for since the great variety 
America ; the stalks rise between two of American Starworts have been intro- 
and three feet high, which send but duced into England, this sort hai ntf 
small side branches, upon which the been so much cultivated, though it uty 
flowers come out in loose spikes, they no means inferior to the best of thtfbi 
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id in some respects, preferable to most; 
r it is not so subject to creep by the 
tot as many of the American sorts, 
hereby they often become troublesome 
l small gardens ; nor do the stalks re- 
aire supporting as they do, for these 
ldom grow more than two feet high, 
ad are so strong, as to be in little dan- 
er of being broken by the wind. These 
row in large clusters from the root, and 
ach of them branch at the top into eight 
r ten foot-stalks, each terminated by a 
ingle large flower, having blue rays, 
ritn a yellow disk. It flowers in An- 
us t, and in mild seasons, will often con- 
inue till the middle of November, du- 
ing which time they are very ornaraen- 
al plants in a garden. Is propagated 
»v parting the roots, soon after the 
>iant is out of flower ; for those which 
re removed in the spring will not flower 
o strong the succeeding autumn. The 
oots should not be removed oftener than 
ivery third year, where they aie ex- 
pected to produce many flowers. 

It grows naturally in the vallies of 
Italy, Sicily, and Narbonne, and is ge- 
lerally supposed to be the Amellus men- 
ioned by V irgil in his fourth Georgick 
;o grow in the pastures ; the leaves and 
stalks being rough and bitter, the cattle 
seldom browse upon them, so that they 
remain after the grass is eaten bare, and, 
making a fine appearance when they 
are full of flowers, might well engage 
the poets’ attention. Cultivated in 1590 
by Gerard. 

19. Aster novje angli^ (New 
England Starwort). Bog. reg. t. 183. 
Leaves linear , lanceolate , pilose , am- 
plexicaul , auricles at base ; stem simple , 
pilose , straight ; heads sessile , clustered , 
terminal . — It sends lip many shoots from 
the root; they are generally five feet 
in height, and are terminated by large 
purple violet flowers, growing in a loose 
panicle. It flowers in August, and con- 
tinues to enliven our gardens with its 

f ay flowers at the close of the year, 
leiag very hardy, will grow in any soil 
or situation. Is propagated by parting 
the roots. Introduced 1/10. 

20. Aster grandiflorus (great- 
flowered Starwort). Bot r eg. t. 273. 
Leaves, linear , rigid, acute , subamplexi- 
caul, those of the branches re flexed, 
hispedat edge ; scales of involucre squar- 
row.— It is a hardy perennial, and 
flowers in our gardens in November j 
but from the lateness of the season, the 


flowers seldom appear in perfection, 
unless the stems have been cut off and 
placed in the house in water, where they 
will expand completely, and last for a 
lonff time in beauty. 

21. Aster patens (spreading hairy 
Starwort). Swt. fl. g. t. 224. The leaves 
lanceolate, ciliate, cordate, amplexicaul, 
scabrous on each side, hairy; stems 
branched, hairy . — A very handsome spe- 
cies, well worth cultivation in all collec- 
tions ; the stem is eighteen inches to 
two feetin height, more or less branched, 
and terminated in a spreading panicle of 
flowers of alight blue colour, inclining 
to purple. It will flower from August 
to November, in the open borders of the 
flower garden, thriving well in the com- 
mon garden soil, and is readily increased 
by dividing at the roots. A native of 
N. America. Introduced 1773. 

22. Aster tri folium (sea-side Star- 
wort).Eng.bot.t.87. Stem glabrous; leaves 
linear, lanceolate, fleshy, obscurely three- 
nerved; scales of involucre, lanceolate , 
membraneous, obtuse, imbricated. — The 
root is perennial, with long fibres, stems 
from six inches to three feet high, leafy, 
branched, and producing abundance of 
flowers, which are not unornamental. 
Sometimes these flowers are perfectly 
destitute of rays. The rays, when pre- 
sent, are generally of a* delicate pale 
purple ; sometimes they are white. It 
is a native of salt marshes on the sea 
coast of Europe, and by inland salt in 
Germany and Siberia. 

It is frequent about Bristol, and not 
only on the coast, but in the interior 
parts of the kingdom, where Dr. Stokes 
with good reason, supposes that its 
presence indicates the existence of 
salt springs. It flowers in July and 
August. Alorison observes, that in the 
morning, the flow ers being expanded, ap- 
pear blue : the blue florets quickly 
vanishing, and the disk remaining, they 
then appear yellow; in the evening 
these go off, and the white down of the 
seeds shews itself ; it thus undergoes a 
triple change in the course of the day, 
and hence derives its name Trifolium. 

23. Astbr puniceus (red-stalked 
Starwort). Leaves amplexicaul, lanceo- 
late, serrated , roughish ; branches pani- 
cted ; involucre lax , longer than disk . — 
Sends up several strong stalks, upw f awl 
of two feet high, which are of a purple 
colour ; the flowers grow upon single 
foot-stalks, forming a corymbus at the 
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top, and of a pale red colour. These 
appear towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember. Introduced 1710. 

24. Aster nova belgii (New York 
Starwort). Leaves sub-amp lexicaul, 
lanceolate , glabrous , scabrous at edge , 
lower sub-serrated ; branches divided , — 
It rises nearly four feet high, having 
broad leaves at the bottom, which dimi- 
nish gradually to the top ; the flowers, 
which are of a pale blue colour, are 
produced in a loose kind of umbel at 
the top of the stalks. They appear 
at the latter end of August. Native of 
North America. Introduced 1710. 

25. Aster serotinus (late-flowering 
Starwort). The leaves oblong , acumt- 
nate , lanceolate , smooth , scabrous at 
edge ; lower serrated : branches corym- 
bose, smooth, — The stems are numerous, 
three feet and a half high, shooting 
out many lateral .branches, terminated 
by pretty large flowers, very pale blue* 
tending to white. A native of Virginia. 
Flowering from September to Novem- 
ber. 

26. Aster tradescanti (Tradescant 
Starwort, commonly called Michael- 
mas Daisy). Leaves lanceolate, sessile, 
smooth ; branches virgate; involucre 
imbricated ; stem round, smooth, — This 
was brought from Virginia many years 
ago, by Mr. John Tradescant, who was 
a great collector of rarities ; and from 
his garden it was soon dispersed, and 
became common. It is generally known 
by the title of Michaelmas Daisy, from 
its flowering about old Michaelmas day. 
The stalks of this sort are numerous, 
and rise about three feet and a half 
high. These shoot out many lateral 
branches, which are terminated by 
pretty large flowers, of a very pale 
bluisn colour, tending to white. The 
roots multiply very fast, and the seeds 
are often blown about, so that it propa- 
gates so much as to be troublesome ; 
it will thrive in any situation. 

27. Aster miser (meagre-flowered 
Starwort). Leaves sessile, lanceolate , 
serrated, smooth ; involucre imbricated ; 
leaflets acute; stem rather villous, — It 
rises with slender stalks, upwards of 
three feet high, sending out many weak 
branches on every side; the flowers come 
out on short pedicels on every side of 
the branches; they are small, with white 
rays and a yellow disk ; they appear in 
November, and often continue part of 
December. Native of North America. 
Introduoed 1759. 


29. Aster acukinatus (pointed 
leaved Michaelmas Daisy). Bat mag. 
t. 2707. Leaves lanceolate , broadest 
above the middle , so as to be someuhal 
cuneate , and thence to the point mew- 
serrate, at the base and at the extremity 
acuminated, — This is one of the fei 
well marked species of this ill-undet- 
stood genus, which, flowering in da 
latest season of autumn, constitute the 
chief ornament of our garden, till vo- 
ter comes 

11 To rule the varied year.** 

It is characterized by its erect, simple 
flexuous stalk ; large and uniform leaves, 
together with the long, slender bracte* 
lated pedicels to the flowers. A native 
of the Alleghany mountains, flowering 
in October. Introduced 1806. 

Culture. — In this numerous gams, 
containing more than 180 species, the 
far greater number are hardy, herba- 
ceous, fibrous-rooted, autumn-flowering, 
showy perennials, with annual stems, 
from one to five feet in stature; they 
thrive well in any soil or situation, and 
increase abundantly by suckers from 
their roots. America has furnished 1 
considerable number of them ; and they 
are particularly adapted to adorn large 
borders and plantations of shrubs in tne 
later season. Some species from the 
Cape and New Holland are shrubby 
plants of the greenhouse, and .must be 
sown in the spring, and when potted oS, 
be kept with the other greenhouse 
plants: a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat suits them best, and cuttings root 
readily in the same kind of soil, under 
a hand-glass, without bottom heat 

Asterocephalus. 

Class Tetandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Dipsacece, 

The Characters are — Involucnm 
simple, silky, many-leaved, unequal; 
pappus five-seven bearded ; receptacle 
paleaceous, 

1. Asterocephalus graminifouts 
(Grass-leaved Asterocephalus). Bofc 
reg. t 835. Corolla radiant ; less** 
linear , lanceolate entire ; stem herbace- 
ous, one-flowered, — An old inhabitant 
of the flower garden, introduced it is 
said, in 1683. It is a hardy perennial 
plant, native of the mo6t mountainous 
parts of Europe, and continues in 
flower nearly the whole summer. From 
the root arise three or four stalks, 
the lower parts of which have sil- 
very-coloured leaves about four indies 
long. The upper part of the stalk u 
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naked for six or seven inches in length, 
and sustains at the top one pale blue 
flower. It may be increased by slips, 
pjanted over a shady border in the be- 
ginning of April. When these have 
pat out good roots, take them up with 
calls of earth, and transplant them 
where they are to remain. It loves a 
toft loamy soil, and a shady situation. 

2. Asterocephalus atropurpureus 
(sweet Asterocephalus). Bot.mag. t. 247. 
Corolla radiant ; leaves cut ; receptacle 
of the flower subulate . — This species 
has long and deservedly held a place as 
an ornamental plant in our gardens, the 
flowers arc well adapted for nosegays, 
hare a sweet musky smell, and are pro- 
duced in great profusion from June to 
October. There is a great variety in 
their colour, some being of a purple 
approaching to black, others of a pale 
parple, some red, and others variega- 
ted. Native of the East Indies. Intro- 
duced 1629. • 

It is a hardy biennial, requiring 
yearly to be raised from seeds ; these 
should be sown about the end of May, 
in a shady border of fresh earth, thin- 
ning the plants as they advance to the 
distance of three or four inches : in 
antnmn they should be removed into 
the border, where thev are intended to 
flower, thus treated they will become 
good strong plants against winter, flow- 
ers early the ensuing summer, and pro- 
duces abundance of perfeefrseed. 

3. Asterocephalus elegaxs (ele- 
gant Asterocephalus). Bot. mag. t. 
«6. Corolla radiant ; radical leaves 
lanceolate , stalked , entire ; cauline pin - 
*ated) stem one-flowered . — This species 
have very great affinity to A, gramini - 
folius , but the stem is more erect, the 
flowers are much larger, the leaves 
broader, and less silvery, with longer 
and more rigid hairs ; but the most 
material difference appears to be in the 
length of the internal calyx, which in 
graminifolius is hardly longer than the 
external. It is a hardy perennial, flow- 
ering in July and August. The flowers 
continue long in beauty. Native of 
Mount Caucasus. Propagated by seeds. 
Introduced 1803. 

4. Asterocephalus columbaria 
(fine leaved Asterocephalus). Eng. bot 
1 134. Corolla radiant ; radical leaves 
ovate, or lyrate, pubescent, crenate ; cau- 
line pinnate , setaceous . — Peculiar to 
chalk, limestone, or gravelly countries; 


but there not uncommon, flowering from 
J une to August The root is perennial, 
woody and tufted. The stem is twelve 
or eighteen inches high, erect, round, 
leafy, a little branched on the upper 

E art. The flowers are terminal, of a 
luish lilac colour. The marginal flo- 
rets are large and radiant, and all the 
florets are five* cleft, by which it is 
easily distinguished. In this country 
it grows about the walls of Norwich, 
also in Yorkshire, Devonshire, &c. 

5. Asterocephalus webbiana 
(Webb’s Asterocephalus). Bot. r eg. t. 
717. Silky ; lower leaves stalked, round- 
ish, or cuneate , rugose, crenate ; upper 
pinnatijid ; florets uniform, longer than 
involucrum . — A native of Ida, flowering 
in October. Introduced 1830. 

6. Asterocephalus argextea (sil- 
very Asterocephalus). Flora Greec. t. 
108. Corolla radiant ; leaves pinnati- 
jid’, segments linear ; peduncles very 
long ; stem 1 ounded . — A low perennial 
plant, with a branching stalk spreading 
wide on every side; the flowers are 
small, pale, and have no scent; they 
appear from June to October. The 
leaves are of a silvery colour. A native 
of the Levant. Introduced 1713. 

7. Asterocephalus prolifera (pro- 
lific Asterocephalus). Flor. greec. t. 
107. Corolla radiant ; flowers subses- 
sile, stems dichotomous ; leaves obtong 9 
lanceolate , nearly entire, pubescent . — 
The repeatedly forked leafy stem, with 
a nearly sessile buff-coloured flower 
between each of the divisions, gives 
this species a peculiar appearance. It is 
a hardy annual. Native of Egypt, and 
of the isle of Cyprus, in cultivated 
fields ; flowering in July and August. 
Introduced 1758. 

8. Asterocephalus creticus (Cre- 
tan Asterocephalus). Corolla radiant ; 
leaves lanceolate, nearly entire ; stem 
shrubby . — It rises with a shrubby stalk 
three feet, and divides into several 
woody knotty branches. The leaves 
are silvery, four inches long, and a quar- 
ter of an inch broad. The flowers stand 
upon very long naked peduncles at the 
end of the branches, and are of a fine 
blue colour. Native of Candia and 
Sicily; flowering in September. Intro- 
duced 1596. 

9. Asterocephalus limonifolius 
(Limonium leaved Asterocephalus). 
Leaves cuneate , quite entire, wrinkled 
and hoary underneath . — In this secies 
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the root is divided above ; the stems are 
frutescent at the base, erect, simple ; 
flowering scape among the leaves al- 
most leafless : a foot high. It is a na- 
tive of Sicily, flowering in August. In- 
troduced 1596. 

10. Asterocephalus africanus 
(African Asterocephalus). Corolla 
equal ; stem shrubby; leaves simple , 
erect . — This has a weak shrubby stalk, 
which divides into several branches, 
and rises about five feet high. The 
leaves are three inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad, of a light green, and a 
little hairy. The peduncle is terminat- 
ing, sustaining one pale fresh coloured 
flower. Native of Africa. Introduced 
1690. It flow'ers from July to October, 
and may be increased by cuttings, 
planted in a shady border during the 
summer months. 

11. Asterocephalus stellatus 
(starry Asterocephalus). Corolla ra- 
diant ; leaves cut; receptacle of fruit 
roundish ; outer limb of calyx broad , 
membranous ; stem branched . — A com- 
mon hardy annual in gardens, raised 
not so much for the sake of its large 
cream-coloured flowers, as for its heads 
of seeds, which serve to decorate flow- 
er-pots in winter, and whose dark five- 
rayed inner calyx is prettily set off by 
the orbicular and shining outer one. 
Native of Spain and Barbary ; flower- 
ing in July and August. Cultivated in 
1596 by Gerard. 

12. Asterocephalus ochroleucus 
(pale-flow f ered Asterocephalus). Corolla 
radiant ; radical leaves bipinnate , with 
linear leaflets; cauline pinnate with 
perfoliate stalks . — An ornamental pe- 
rennial, the stem is round, pale green 
tinged with purple at the base, from a 
foot to three feet in height, and erect. 
The flowers are constantly of a pale 
sulphur colour, and are produced in 
July and August. Introduced 1739. 
May be propagated by seeds, and will 
thrive any where. 

13. Asterocephalus gramuntius 
(cut-leaved Asterocephalus). Calyx 
very short ; cauline leaves bipinnate , 
filiform . — It flowers very late even in 
November, and is perennial. The stems 
are a foot and a naif in height. The 
head of flower is hemispherical, and of 
a deep blue colour. Native of the 
south of France, &c. Cultivated in 
1739 by Mr. Miller. 

Culture.— T he hardy annual and 


biennial species may be sown in the 
open borders ; the tenderer sorts raised 
in a frame, or in the greenhouse, and 
when potted off; set with other green- 
house plants. The hardy perennial 
species thrive in the common garden 
soil, and increase readily by seed, which 
ripens in abundance. Cutting planted 
under a handglass will root freely 

Astragalus (from Astera star, and 
gala milk). 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat 
Ord. Leguminosce. 

The Characters are — Legume tm- 
celled , or less gibbous , with the lower 
turned inwards ; Carina blunt . 

1. Astragalus hypoglottis (purple 
milk-vetch). Eng. hot. 274. Caules- 
cent, procumbent ; leaflets oblong, blunt; 
spikes ovate, stalked, longer than leaf ; 
pods erect, ovate, channelled . — This ele- 
gant little plant abounds on dry heaths, 
as in the chalky tracts of Cambridge- 
shire, &c. ; flowering throughout June 
and July. The roots are perennial, 
branched, long, slender, and creeping; 
stems zigzag, but little branched, set 
with alternate spreading pumated 
leaves, about six pair or more of leaf- 
lets : heads of flowers one or two on 
each stem, erect, axillary, solitary, 
scarcely longer than the leaves till 
after flow ering. The flowers are of a 
beautiful purple, they sometimes vary 
to white. 

2. Astragalus lbontinus (Lion’s 
tail milk-vetch). Bot. cab. 432. Cau- 
lescent, decumbent ; leaflets elliptical, 
blunt; spikes oblong, stalked longer 
than leaf. — This beautiful plant is a 
native of Austria and Switzerland. Its 
stature is diminutive, the stalks lying 
upon the ground, and the flowers not 
rising more than two inches from it, in 
heads of from twelve or fifteen flowers 
or more. They come out abqut Mid- 
summer. The plant is quite hardv, *nd 
will succeed very well in a pot of light 
loam; propagated only by seed, as 
the root will not divide. Introduced 
1816. 

3. Astragalus arexarius (sand 
milk-vetch). Caulescent , branched, 
prostrate ; leaflets linear, lanceolate, 
silky , complicate ; racemes six-flowered, 
longer than leaf. — This is a low peren- 
nial plant, which grows naturally upon 
hills in several parts of England, p^ 
ticularly in the North; seldom rising 
more than two or three inches bight 
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iring many winded leaves composed 
? narrow woolly lobes, placed close to 
le mid-rib; the flowers are pretty 
rge, of a purple colour, growing in 
>ose 8 pikes It flowers in June, and 
le seeds ripen in August. Should 
ave a shady situation. 

4. Astralagus austriacus (Austrian 
lilk-vetch). Jacq. a. t 195. Cau- 
’ scent procumbent ; leaflet* linear ■, 
uncate , emarginate ; racemes longer 
ian leaf stalked ; wings of corolla 
ifid . — Native of Austria, in dry ex- 
osed places. The flowers are small, 
[id withotit smell : they have a blue 
exillum, the rest purple. They appear 
i May and June. Introduced 1640. 

5. Astragalus succulentus (suc- 
olent Milk-vetch). Bot. reg. t 1324. 
<ea][Let$ 21-25, oblong , obovate , slightly 
marginate; racemes shorter than the 
tares; bractes ovate , acute , longer than 
he pedicil. — It is an unpretending, 
ardy, herbaceous plant, with purplish 
owers, growing freely in peat, and 
owering in June. Originally found 
y Dr. Richardson in Arctic America, 
ut introduced into this country by Mr. 
louglas in 1830. 

6. Astrogalus linearifolius (li- 
ear-leafletted Milk-vetch). Swt. fl. g. 

• 73. Leaflets linear , acute , 10-12 
mrs; racemes much longer than the 
eaves ; vexillum broad, twice the length 
]f the wings . — A beautiful hardy pe- 
ennial plant, with rosy-lilac flowers, 
equiring no other treatment than to be 
>lanted in the open border, in common 
>r garden soil, and to be kept free from 
veed8. In rich soil it will attain the 
weight of two feet: flowering in July 
md August, and ripening its seeds by 
tfhich alone it is increased ; these may 
>e sown early in spring, either in pots, 

in the open ground ; and as soon as 
he plants are two or three inches in 
weight, they may be placed where they 
ire to remain, watering them occasion- 
al)', and shading them a little at first, 
f the weather prove warm and dry. 
Introduced 1780. 

7. Astragalus onobrychis (saint- 
foin-Kke Milk-vetch). Caulescent dif- 
fuse; peduncles spiked; standard twice 
u long as flower . — An elegant plant, 
a native of Syria, Persia &c. The 
Rowers are of a beautiful purple colour, 
a nd appear in July. Introduced 1819. 

8. Astragalus caryocar pus (swelled 
P°dded Milk-vetch). Bot. reg, 176. 


Peduncles longer than leaf; flowers 
erect , closely spiked ; pods half two* 
celled . — It is perennial, tolerably hairy, 
herbaceous, and covered with a hairy 
nap. Stems several, first procumbent, 
then ascending, simple, with a waved 
appearance. Racemes 8-14 flowered ; 
flowers three-fourths of an inch long, 
of a pale violet purple. The pod when 
ripe, is about the size of of a nut-meg, 
and not unlike a stunted walnut A 
native of Louisiana, flowering in June 
and July. Iutroduced 1811. 

9. Astrogalus pentaglotis (five- 
tongued or five-podded Milk-vetch). 
Caulescent procumbent ; leaflets oblong; 
refuse ; heads stalked, shorter than leaf; 
pods half ovate , squamose at end . — It 
flowers in the beginning of August, and 
bears seed at the end of the same month ; 
the flowers are blue and white. Na- 
tive of Spain and Barbary, on hills. 
Introduced 1739. 

10. Astragalus glaux (small Spa- 
nish Milk-vetch). Caulescent diffuse ; 
heads stalked, imbricated, ovate ; flow* 
ers erect ; pods ovate, callous, inflated . 
This species is an old inhabitant of our 
gardens. It was cultivated by Gerard 
in 1596. The flow ers which are of a 
purplish colour, are produced in June 
and July. Native or Spain and the 
south of France in acrid places. 

11. Astragalus stdlla (star-pod- 
ded Milk-vetch). Caulescent diffuse; 
heads stalked, lateral : pods straight , 
subulate , mucronate . — Tne stems are 
spreading, a foot long, striated, hisped, 
with w’hite crowded hairs ; branches 
numerous ; leaflets on each side of the 
mid-rib nine, ovate, obtuse : peduncle 
about the length of the leaves, support- 
ing about fifteen bluish flowe^. It is 
a native of Montpelier, flowering in 
July and August. Introduced 1630. 

12. Astragalus sesamens (bird- 
foot Milk-vetch). The caulescent dif- 
fuse; heads subsessile, lateral; pods 
erect, subulate, with a reflexed point . — 
This is an annual plant, which sends 
out several weak stalks wuthout any 
order; at the footstalks of the leaves 
the flowers come out in small clusters, 
sitting close to the sides of the stalks, 
they are of a copper colour, and are 
produced in July, and the seeds are ripe 
in autumn. Native of the south of 
France. Introducee 1616. 

13. Astragalus vesicarius (lad- 
dered Milk-vetch). Bot. mag. t. 3286, 
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The leaves with about five pairs of el- 
liptical opposite leaflets , and a terminal 
one . — In tnis very handsome and highly 
desirable species, the flowers are al- 
ways of a rich purple colour, becoming 
darker, and almost blue in age, yet they 
appear in a wild state to be sometimes 
cream coloured or white. 1 1 is a native 
of barren wastes in the south of France, 
and of Russia, and is perfectly hardy. 
Flowering in May. 

14. Astragalus contortuplicatis 
(wave-podded Milk-vetch). Caulescent 
procumbent , downy, ; leaflets obovate , 
emarginate ; racemes stalked , arctuate , 
twisted . — This plant varies wonderfully 
in size, according to the soil in which it 
grows. The flowers of a pale yellow 
colour, make their appearance in July 
and August. Native of Siberia, Hun- 
gary, &c., in grassy places. Introduced 
1783. 


15. Astragalus hamosus (hook- 
podded Milk-vetch). Caulescent pro- 
cumbent ; leaflets cuneate , emarginate ; 
stipules oval; racemes few-flowered ; 
peduncles longer than the leaf — The 
root is annual, the flower are of a pale 
yellow colour. It goes commonly 
under the name of Caterpillars in the 
gardens, in reference to the shape of the 
pods. Flowers from June to August. 

16. Astragalus epiglottis (sword- 
podded Milk-vetch). Stem caulescent 
procumbent ; leaflets linear , narrowed 
at base ; heads subsessile; pods half- 
ovate , reflexed , downy. — The plant is 
an annual, with largish flowers of a 
deep purple colour. It flowers in July, 
and npens seed in autumn. Native of 
Provence, Spain, Portugal, and of 
mountainous woods in the Levant. In- 
troduce^ 1 747. The seeds should be 
sown on an open border in April, situa- 
ted as other annuals. 

17* Astralagus bceticus (Boetian 
Milk-vetch). Leaves with ten or eight- 
een pairs of obovate retuse leaflets ; le- 
gumes prismatic , three-seeded , hooked at 
the apex. — This plant is cultivated to 
such an extent in some parts of Ger- 
many that the seeds have become an 
article of commerce, like the roots of 
chicory and the carrot, and for the same 
purpose. The culture is the same as 
that of the common pea, with this dif- 
ference, that the pods of the Astragalus 
are gathered as they ripen. Two-thirds 
of the seeds are mixed with one-third 


of coffee-beans, roasted together, putin 


bottles or vases, well corked, or dosed, 
and taken out as wanted to be ground. 
It is sold at the same price as cafe c 
chicoree , which is generally about one- 
third part cheaper than the true coffee. 
It sends out several trailing branches 
near two feet long ; at the wing of each 
leaf come out a footstalk, nine inches 
long, sustaining four or five yellow flow- 
ers at the top. They appear in July, 
and the seeds ripen in August, soon 
after which the plants decay. Intro- 
duced 1759. 

18. Astragalus stipulates (large- 
stipuled Milk-vetch). Bot. mag. 1 2380. 
Caulescent ; leaflets obovate, smooth ; 
stipules very large , leafy. — The root is 
perennial ; stems herbaceous, two or 
three feet high ; leaves remote, pinnat- 
ed, five to eight inches long; leaflets 
distant in eight to sixteen paiis ; spikes 
many-flowered; flowers scattered, green- 
ish white, tinged with red; pod com- 
pletely two-celled, eight to twelve-seed- 
ed, oblong, stipulate at the base. 

The broad leafy stipules and the sti- 
pitate pods are the distinguishing marks 
of this species, which was discovered 
by Dr. F. Hamilton in 1802, at Gorasan, 
in upper Nepaul. It was raised at the 
Fulham nursery in the spring of 1822, 
from seeds, and being planted out in the 
open ground, flowered in September and 
October. Mr. Milne informs us that he 
thinks it will prove hardy. 

19. Astragalus capitatus (headed 
Milk-vetch). Caulescent, erect; heads 
globose; peduncles very long; leaflet 
emarginate. — Was discovered by Tour- 
nefort in the Levant, who sent the 6eeds 
to the royal garden at Paris. It hath a 
perennial root, which sends up several 
erect stalks, garnished with winged 
leaves, composed of several pair of 
lobes, indented at the top ; from the 
wings of the leaves come out long foot- 
stalks, supporting a globular bead of 
purple flowers; these are rarely suc- 
ceeded by pods in England. It flowers 
at the end of July. Introduced 1759. 

20. Astragalus glycyphtllus 
(sweet Milk-vetch). Eng. bot 203. 
Caulescent prostrate ; leaflets smooth, 
ovate, mucronate , blunt ; stipules ovate, 
lanceolate . — It is perennial ; the steins 
grow prostrate among grass and busbes, 
which, added to the greenish hue of 
the whole plant cause it to be frequent- 
ly overlooked, though often extending 
two or three feet in length. They arc 
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tore or less zigzag, angular and stria- 
id. The leaves are alternate, con- 
istin£ of about five to seven pair of 
oundish leaflets, with an odd one at 
he end, and a pair of ovate stipulce at 
he base ; spikes of flowers arise from 
he bosom of the leaves, solitary, on 
bot stalks, shorter than the adjoining 
eaf. The flowers are pale sulpher- 
ioloured, often with a brownish tin^e. 
Pods reddish, inflated, containing hairy 
seeds. The leaves when chewed have 
a sweetish taste, which soon changes 
to a nauseous bitter. Cattle are not 
fond of them. Found about way-sides 
in various parts of England; flowers 
in June, the seeds ripen in August. 

21. Astragalus dbpressus (de- 
pressed Milk-vetch). Bot. cab. 680. 
Subcaulescent, prominent ; leaflets obo- 
vate ; racemes snorter than petiole ; pods 
round, lanceolate, reflezea. — It is a pe- 
rennial plant, the branches of which 
are very short, and as well as the leaves, 
lie close to the ground. The leaves 
are a little villose at their edges and 
underneath; the flowers come out in 
May, upon scapes little more than an 
inch in length. They are sometimes 
succeeded by seeds in this country, by 
which means alone it can be multiplied. 
It is perfectly hardy, and may either be 
kept in a pot, or planted in the border 
in light loamy soil. A native of the 
south of Europe, &c. Introduced 1772. 

22. Astragalus cicer (bladdered or 
chick-pea Milk-vetch). Jacq. a. t. 251. 
Peduncles as long as leaves; leaflets 
smoothish , oblong , blunt, mucronate : 
stipules lanceolate ; racemes stalked, 
longer than leaf This species is recom- 
mended to be grown as food for cattle. 
It is easily propagated by seeds which 
should be sown on an open border in 
the spring ; and when the plants come 
up, they must be cleaned and kept free 
from weeds till autumn, when they 
should be transplanted to the place 
where they are to remain, and will af- 
terwards require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds. One 
or two of these plants in a garden by 
way of variety, mf*y be admitted, but 
they have little beauty. It flowers in 
July, and the seeds ripen in autumn. 
Native of Italy, Germany, &c. Intro- 
duced 1570. 

23. Astragalus canadensis (woollv 
Milk-vetch). Caulescent diffuse ; pods 
**bcylindrical, mucronate ; leaflets na- 


ked beneath . — Grows naturally in most 
parts of North America. It hath a 
perennial root, which sends out many 
irregular stalks about two feet high; 
from the wings of the leaves come out 
the foot stalks, supporting spikes of 
greenish yellow flowers ; they appear 
in July, and the seeds ripen in October. 

It is propagated by seeds ; the plants 
are hardy and will live through the 
winter in a common bed of light earth 
without covering. Introduced 1732. 

24. Astragalus caroliniaxus (Ca- 
rolinian Milk-vetch). Caulescent, erect; 
leaflets oblong, downy beneath; spikes 
stalked; bractes lanceolate , length of 
peduncle . — It hath a perennial root, but 
an annual stalk, which decays in au- 
tumn ; from the root arise several up- 
right stalks three feet high, from the 
wings of the leaves arise the foot stalks, 
which are terminated by spikes of 
greenish yellow flowers, these appear in 
August, but unless the season is warm, 
the plants seldom ripen their seeds in 
England. It is propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown upon a moderate 
hot-bed in the spring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they should be 
each planted in a small pot filled with 
earth from the kitchen-garden, and 
plunged again into the hot-bed, to for- 
ward their making new roots; and 
when established in the pots, they 
must be inured to the open air, into 
which they should be removed the end 
of May, placing them in a sheltered 
situation, w’here they may remain till 
October, when they should be placed 
under a common frame to shelter them 
in winter ; and in the spring they may 
be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a warm border, where they will 
thrive and flower; and if the winter 
roves very severe, a little old tan should 
e laid over the roots, which will effec- 
tually preserve them. 

23. Astragalus chinensis (upright 
Chinese Milk-vetch). Caulescent , 
erect, straight, smooth ; leaflets ellipti- 
cal, blunt ; flowers racemose, pendulous ; 
pods inflated , rugose . — This plant grows 
naturally in China. It is annual, and 
flowers in July and August, and the 
seeds ripen in autumn. The flowers 
are of a purple colour. Introduced 
1796. 

The seeds should be sown upon a 
hot-bed in March, and when the plants 
come up and are fit to transplant, they 
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should be each put into a small pot fil- 
led with light earth, and plunged into 
another moderate hot-bed ; being care- 
ful to hide them from the sun until they 
have taken root. 

26. Astragalus alopecuroides 
(Foxtail-like Milk- vetch). Bot. mag. 
t. 3193. Stem caulescent, erect: spikes 
cylindrical , subsessile ; calyx ana pods 
woolly. — This is a vcrv handsome spe- 
cies of Astragalus, with lemon-coloured 
flowers, and deserves a place in every 
collection of plants. It is perfectly 
hardy, yet it does not appear to be com- 
mon in our gardens, though introduced 
from Spain so long since as the year 

1737. 

27. Astragalus christianus (great 
yellow Milk-vetch). Stem caulescent , 
erect ; leaflets elliptical , stalked ; sti- 
pules linear , subulate ; peduncles about 
three- flotreredy axillary , clustered . — 
Grows naturally in the Levant. It sends 
up stalks near three feet high. The 
flowers are large and of a bright yellow 
colour; they appear in July, and in 
very favourable seasons will perfect 
seeds in England. Introduced 1737. 

It is propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in a warm border and 
a dry soil, otherwise the plants will not 
thrive well in this climate. The third 
year from seed the plant will flower, and 
continue many years in a proper soil. 

28. Astragala verus (true Traga- 
cantha goat’s-thom). Dend. b. t. 84. 
Petioles spiny ; leaflets elliptical hoary ; 
peduncles about four-f lowered, as long 
as leaves ; calyx teeth ovate. — From 
this plant is gathered the greater part 
of the Gum Tragacanth, which is im- 
ported into Europe. Tragncanth ex- 
udes from it naturally from inly to Sep- 
tember, either from wounds made in 
it by animals, or fissures occasioned 
by the force of the juice during the 
great heats of summer. According as 
the juice is more or less abundant, Tra- 
gacanth exudes in twisted filaments, 
which sometimes assume the form of a 
small worm, elongated, rounded, and 
compressed, rolled, upon itself or twist- 
ed. The finest and purest tragacanth 
assumes this form. It is almost trans- 

f arent, whitish, or of a yellowish white. 

t also exudes in large tears, which 
preserve more or less of a vermicular J 
form. This is more of a reddish colour, j 
and more contaminated with impari- 
ties. 


Tragacanth, though generally caM 
a gum, differs very much from gua 
Arabic in its properties. Itisopeqoe, 
white, with difficulty pulverizable, un- 
less when thoroughly dried, and t be 
mortar heated, or in frost, and it cannot 
be said to be properly soluble in water, 
for it absorbs a large quantity of that 
fluid, and increases m bulk. It is to- 
tally insoluble in alcohol. Its mun- 
lage differs from that of gum Arabic in 
being precipitated by the supersede 
of lead and oxymuriate of tin, and not 
by silicized potass, or the oxymuriate 
of iron. 

In pharmacy gum Tragacanth is em- 
ployed for forming powders into tro- 
ches, and rendering them tough cohe- 
sive substances, by beating them with 
mucilage of tragacanth, and then drying 
the mass. For electuaries it is impro- 
per, as it renders them spiny on keep- 
ing. It is also an improper adjuncts 
I active powders, as it swells up on at- 
tempting to mix them with wateT. It 
is a demulcent, and may answer the 
purposes of gum Arabic, being better 
adapted for allaving tickling coogh, and 
sheathing the fauces in catarrhal affec- 
tion, owing to its great viscidity. 1* 
troduced 1640. 

Increased by seeds or by slips. They 
should be planted on a very moderate 
hot-bed, which must be covered with 
mats, to screen them from the heat of 
the sun by day and the cold by night. 
On this bed they may remain until the 
following spring, when they should be 
transplanted, eitner into pots filled with 
light sandy earth, or into warm border? 
wnere, if the soil be dry, gravelly, and 
poor, they will endure almost the sever- 
est cold of our climate, but if planted 
in a very rich soil, will often decay in 
winter. 

29. Astragalus breviflopus (sbcrt 
flowered Goat’s-thom). Leaves uiih 
six-seven pairs of lanceolate tilbst 
leaflets. — A native or Armenia : raised 
from seed in 1825. It is a low shrubby 
plant, growing slowly, not much exceed- 

j ing six inches from the ground. It is 
\ quite hardy, flowering in June ; will 
thrive in light loamy soil. 

30. Astragalus a r ist atus (awned 
Milk-vetch). Petioles shining; leaf- 
lets oblong, mucronate , hairy; yed*** 
cles very shorty about four-flcicend ; 
calyx teeth setaceous. — This is a to* 
herbaceous plant, a native of the Alpt 
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ind Pyrenees, where it is found grow- 
ng in barren places. 

With us it flowers in June, and some- 
iraes perfects its seeds, by which alone 
it can be increased : It is quite hardy 
;noagh to endure our winters, but like 
nost of this interesting genus is uot 
ong lived. 

We have kept it very w ell in a small 
>ot, in light, loamy earth, and fully ex- 
)osed to the sun. 

31. Astragalus monspessulanns 
Montpelier Milk-vetch). Bot. mag. t. 
175. Stemless; leaflets elliptical, blunt, 
cape racemose, declinate longer than 
eaf ; standard long, — The brilliant 
•olours which the blossoms, but more 
specially the flower-cups of the present 
pecies exhibits, justly entitle it to a 
dace in the flower garden. The best 
ituation for this plant is an elevated 
>ne, among rock-w'ork, where its flow- 
ring stems may hang down. Thus 
ts blossoms are displayed to greater 
id vantage, and not so liable to be dis- 
gured as w r hen lying on the ground. 

It is a native of the south ofFrance, is 
hardy perennial, of ready growth ; j 
owers early in July, and will ripen its 
eeds ; by these the plant is most ad- 
antageously increased; It may also 
e raised from cuttings of the stalks, 
ntroduced 1776. 

32. Astragalus incan us (hoary 
lilk-vetch). Stemless ; scapes deeumr 
ent ; leaflets ovate , subsessile, douny 
eneath ; pods hairy, — A biennial plant, 
eldom more than six inches high ; the 
)ot-stalks arise from the wings of the 
?aves, supporting three or four pale 
owers which are succeeded by sickle- 
haped pods. It growls naturally on the 
ills near Verona. Introduced 1759. 

33. Astragalus drachtcalpus 
short-fruited Milk-vetch). Bot. mag. 

2335. Stemless; leaves elliptical, 
many ; scapes racemose; longer than 
of; pods obovate, the length of calyx, 
i its native soil this species is both of 
ambler growth and more pubescent 
lan in its cultivated state. It ap- 
roaches near to A. Monspeulanus, but 
as has rounder leaflets, is more erect, 
id the legumen scarcely exceeds the 
Uyx in length. It is a native of Cau- 
isns near tne hot baths, flowering in 
lay. Introduced 1820. 

34. Astragalus PHTgoioEs (inflated 
[ilk-vetch). Stemless ; leaflets ovate , 
Raucous scopes longer than leaf; flow- 


ers capitate ; pods inflated, membra - 
neous, smooth, — Perennial, flowers yel- 
low ; requires a shady situation. Na- 
tiAe of Siberia. Introduced 1/59. 

Cultuhe. — Astragalus is a handsome 
genus containing more than three hun- 
dred species. Most of the species 
thrive well in common garden soil ; and 
are increased by seeds, which ripen in 
abundance ; a few are more tender than 
the others ; the seeds should be sown 
on a gentle liot-bed, and the plants when 
of suflicient size, planted out in the 
flower-borders, where they w ill flower 
and ripen their seed. 

Astranthus (named from the star- 
like disposition of the segments of the 
flower). 

Clsss Heptandria Tetragynia. Nat. 
Ord. Homalinem, 

The Characters are — Calyx 0; co- 
rolla hypocrateriform, with one cleft 
limb ; seed one , small, superior, 

Astranthus cochinchinensis (Chi- 
nese Star-flower). Bot. mag. 2659. 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate , serrated, — A 
small Chinese bush with serrated leaves 
and spikes of pale whitish green flow- 
ers. It blooms in June, and requires 
the protection of a stove. Is readily 
increased by cuttings, planted in rich 
mould. 

Astrantia. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat Ord. 
UmbellifereoB. 

The Characters are — Umbels fasci- 
cled; involucres as long as umbels ; 
fruit oblong, surrounded by furrowed, 
wrinkled little bladders, 

I. Astrantia maxima (hellebore- 
leaved Astrantia or Master-wort). Bot. 
mag. h 1553. Radical leaves palmate, 
three-lobed unequally , twice serrated ; 
cauline sessile lobed; involucre longer 
than umbel, — A hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennial ; native of the highest moun- 
tains of Iberian Caucasus; flowering 
in June and July. The whole flowers 
possesses brighter colours than the 
major or minor, and is therefore consi- 
derably more ornamental than either. 
It loves a moist soil and rather shady 
situation, is propagated by parting its 
roots, and by seeds. Introduced 1804. 

2. Astrantia minor (small Astran- 
tia). Bot. cab. t. 93. Radical leaves 
digitate; leaflets about seven, lanceo- 
late, acute, deeply toothed, — This, at first 
sight, differs from A, ma _/<ujprincipalIy 
in ike, but is essentially different m se 
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veral other respects. It is much more 
rare, not only in the gardens, but even 
on the Alps, being chiefly found in the 
most elevated situations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the glaciers, growing in 
moist black earth, under the shade of 
abrupt precipices or surrounding shrubs 
and flowering in August and September. 
Introduced 1686. 

3. Astrantia major [great black 
Astrantia]. Ex. bot. t. 76. Radical 
leaves Jite-lobed; lobes trijid , acute, 
toothed ; involucre linear , lanceolate , 
entire . — This species is not uncommon 
in Alpine meadows and pastures ; par- 
ticularly such as are moist and near 
water ; flowering in August. The root 
is perennial, tuberous, externally black, 
of a pungent aromatic flavour, and sti- 
mulating cathartic quality. Stem a 
foot ana a half or two feet high, up- 
right, furrowed, smooth, almost leaf- 
less ; leaves of a shining deep green ; 
umbel on somewhat corymbose or pa- 
nicled stalks, accompanied by variously* 
lobed, partly coloured, and prettily 
veined bracteas. Involucrum white, 
with a purplish tinge, veined, and tipped 
with green. 

The elegant Haller was very partial 
to this plant, and has celebrated it in 
his poem called the Alps. 

It is easily cultivated, thriving w r ell 
on a rich and rather moist border, 

4. Astrantia carnilica fCarni- 
olian Astrantia ). Radical leaves Jive - 
lobed ; lobes oblong , acutish , trijid ; 
mucronate , toothed ; involueres entire. 
The wfliole plant is smooth. The root 
is nearly of the thickness of the little 
finger, about an inch long, pramorse, 
dark brown, having first an aromadc.but 
aiterwards nauseous and acrid tastes. 
Native of Carraola, flowering in July 
and August. Introduced 1586. 

Astrap^a. 

Class Monodelphia Decandria. Nat 
Ord. Buttneriacece. 

The Characters are — Flowers umbel- 
late, with an involucre ; involucre many 
leaved, unequal ; calyx simple . Jive- 
leaved with one bracte ; petals 5, con- 
volute closed ; stamens 25, united into a 
tube bearing the corolla, Jive sterile . 

Astrapaja waluchii (Wallich's As- 
trapaea). Bot. mag. t. 2502. Leaves 
roundish, cordate, acuminate , very large ; 
stipules large , persistent , ovate, wavy . 
— Supposed to be a native of Madagas- 
car, but was first sent from this country 


by the indefatigable Dr. WaUkh, wbwe 
valued name it bears. It grows to a 
small tree, with spreading branches sad 
leaves freauently more than a foot in 
diameter, forming a fine shade. 

Its noble splendidrcoloured flowers 
are produced in the winter months e 
large pendulous bunches. It mav be 
increased by cuttings, and should he 
potted in loam and peat, and preserved 
in the stove. 

Astrolobium (from astron, % star, 
and lobos, a pod ; in reference to the 
disposition of the pods like the rays d 
a star). 

j Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat 
Ord. Leguminosae. 

The Characters are — The calyx fin- 
toothed ; keel small , compressed; Ugvnt 
rather terete, many jointed. 

I. Astrolobium ebracteatti 
[brackless Star-vetch]. Flowers some- 
what capitate, naked : leaves ptfuwfc; 
legume incurved, cylindrical, with obso- 
lete joints . — A native of the south of 
France, &c. in gravelly places; tb* 
flowers are small and of a yellow colour; 
they appear in June and July. Intro- 
duced 1700. 

2. Astrolobium durum [hard pod- 
ded Star-vetch]. Stipules amcrett; 
sheathing ; lower leaves simple, the rut 
pinnate, with a few pairs of obcordatt 
leaflets ; legumes arched , rather tetra- 
gonal. — Native of hills in Spain, a» 
of Portugal in vineyards, flowering is 
Mav and June; the flowers are deep 
yellow’, tw’o or three on each stalk, un- 
accompanied by a leaf. Introduced 
18i6. 

3. Astrolobium repandcm [repand 
podded Star-vetch]. Lower leaves sta- 
ple, ovate, emarginate, upper ones pt* 
nate ; legumes rather nodose , incurui 
Native of Barbary, flowers yeUow. 
They are product d in June and July 
Introduced 1805. 

5. Astrolobium scorpiodes [Pur- 
slane leaved Star-vetch]. Leaves ter- 
nate, subsessile , the old one very krgt 
This species differs from all the taff 
in the great size of its terminal leafck 
and the round kidney-shape of tbeowj 
pair of lateral ones. The 
yellow, and stand upon slender pet® 
cles. The legumes are about two inches 
in length. Native of the 
rope, among corn, and on the bortaj* 
of fields; flowering in June wd W 1 
The whole of the herbage isg® 00 ® 
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ind rather succulent No leaf accom- 
panies the flowers. Introduced 1596. 

Culture. — The plants of this genus 
have no great beauty, yet are curious 
on account of their jointed pods. The 
seeds only require to be sown in the 
spring, upon a bed of light fresh earth, 
where they are to remain. They are 
annual plants, and perish soon after die 
seeds are ripe. 

Astroloma. 

Class JPentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Epacride<p . 

The Characters are — Drupe juice - 
less, with a solid bony putamen ; calyx 
with four or more or ac tern ; corolla 
rentricose , twice as long as calyx , with 
five bundles of hairs inside, ana a short 
spreading bearded limb ; filaments 
linear , included, 

1. Astroloma humifusum (juniper- 
leaved Astroloma). Bot mag. 1439. 
Prostrate , much-branched ; leaves lan- 
ceolate , linear, convex above, dialed at 
edge . 

A native of New South Wales, intro- 
duced about the year 1807 : it is a low 
bushy heath-like shrub, producing 
flowers during the spring and summer : 
they are sometimes succeeded by seed, 
by which alone it can be increased. It 
requires the green-house in winter, and 
should be potted in sandy peat earth. 

Astronium (from Astron, a star, in 
allusion to the shape of the calyx when 
expanded). 

Class Dioecia Pentandria. Nat Ord. 
Terebinthaceae, 

The Characters are — Flowers Dioe- 
cious ; calyx of five-coloured sepals ; 
petals five*, glands five in the disk; 
stamens five; ovary one ; styles three, 
re flexed; pericarp membraneous , one- 
seeded . 

Astronium graveolens (strong- 
scented Astronium). Leaflets three- 
pairs, with an odd one, stalked, ovate, 
accuminated, a little serrated , — A small 
tree, native of Garth agena, in woods, 
&c. Every part of it abounds with a 
aauseous, clammy turpentine juice. 
After the fruit in the female plants, 
Jgd the flowers in the male plants have 
ratten off, new branches are put forth, 
raftrodueed 1826. 

Culture. — Ripened cuttings will 
root in sand under a hand-glass in heat. 
Athamanta. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
VmhelUferm. 


The Characters are — Fruit ribbed , 
ovate, hairy; styles short; calyx lanceo- 
late, acute , incurved ; petals inversely 
heart-shaped, broadly pointed, equal; 
floral receptacle 0; flowers imperfectly 
separated, 

1. Athamanta si sirica (Siberian 
Spignell). G. sib. t. 40. f. 1, 2. Leaves 
pinnate, cut, angular, — The stem is two 
feet high, round and scarcely streaked ; 
flowers ; red underneath j they are pro- 
duced in August. Native of Siberia. 
Introduced 1771* 

2. Athamanta condbnsata (close- 
headed Spignell). Gouan. t. 26. Leaves 
subpinnate; leaflets imbricated down- 
wards ; umbel lens-shaped. The stem 
is simple, a foot high. It flowers in 
July, August, and September. A na- 
tive of Sioeria. Maybe increased by 
seed or % by dividing the root, planting 
them in common garden soil. Intro- 
duced 1778. 

3. Athamanta i ncana (hairy Spig- 
nell). Leaves supra-decompound ; leaf- 
lets wedge-shaped, four-toothed ; um- 
bel with many rays globose, — A hardy 
perennial. Native of Siberia, flower- 
ing in July. It is about two feet in 
height, and is readily increased by divi- 
ding the roots. Introduced 1802. 

4. Athamanta sicula (Flix-weed 
leaved Spignell). Lower leaves shining; 
first umbels subsessile; seeds hairy , — 
This is a perennial plant, sending up 
from the root several upright stems, 
nearly three feet high. The flowers 
are white. It is a native of Sicily. In- 
troduced 1686. 

5. Athamanta cretensis (candy- 
carrot Spignell). Leaves linear, fiat 9 
hairy j petals divided ; seeds oblong , 
hairy,— ^The whole plant is villose in a 
wild slate ; when cultivated in a garden, 
the leaves become succulent, brittle, 
and very shining. Petals white. It is 
a native of the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, flowering in June. The seeds 
have been used as carminatives and 
are supposed to be diuretics and emme- 
nagogues. It was celebrated anciently 
as a specific for the stone, and it will 
scarcely be credited, that Van Helmont 
seriously affirms, that it has even cured 
the water in a well of this disorder. 

6. Athamanta macedonica (Mace- 
donian Spignell). Leaves rhomb-ovate , 
Cut-toothed; teeth acuminate; umbels 
numerous; seeds hairy, — Native of 
Greece and Barbary, and probably of 
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the East Indies : it flowers with us in 
July. In w arm countries it is biennial, 
but in England the plants seldom flow- 
er till the third or fourth year from 
seed, but whenever they flower they al- 
ways die. 

In some parts of the East this plant 
is used to scent clothes ; the smell is 
strong, and in general disagreeable to 
Europeans. 

The plant, but especially the seed, is 
esteemed to be diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and carminative j the seeds are an in- 
gredient in Theriaca. 

It is propagated by seeds, which 
should be sowm on a bed of light sandy 
earth, either early in autumn or in 
April; when the plants come up, they 
will require no other care than to be 
kept clean from weeds, and sheltered 
under a frame in w T inter. 

Athanasia. 

Class Syngenesia Aiqualis. Nat. 
Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle 
paleaceous; pappus paleaceous , very 
short ; involucre ivibricated. 

1. Athanasia annua (annual Atha- 
nasia). Bot. mag. t. 2276. Corymbs 
simple , contracted ; leaves pinnatifid ', 
toothed . — Athanasia Annua , though not 
very ornamental, from its rambling 
growth, or possessed of any sw ? eet 
scent, has the property of lasting long 
in flower in so remarkable a degree, 
that Ray thought it merited its name of 
Ageratum , signifying in Greek that 
which is not subject to grow old, better 
than any other plant with which he was 
acquainted; the same flowers which 
expanded in the beginning of July, 
being still in full vigour at the time he 
wrote, on the 20th of October. 

This quality, as it also lives well in 
water, renders it rather desirable for 
mixing with other flowers in vases for 
adorning rooms, a purpose to w T hich its 
golden yellow heads, crowing on long 
Footstalks, seem well aaapted. Native 
of Barbary. Introduced 1686. 

2. Athanasia parviflora (small 
flowered Athanasia). Leaves pinnated ; 
pinnae linear , smooth ; panicle decom- 
pound, — It has a thick shrubby stem, 
covered with a gray bark, and rises 
eight feet high, sending out many 
branches on every side ; tne leaves sit 
close to them, ana they are terminated 
by close, large, roundish bunches of 
bright yellow flowers ; they appear the 


beginning of July, and continue in roe* 
cession till late in autumn ; those w hkh 
come early in the season will ripen 
their seeds in .winter. A native of tte 
Cape. Introduced 1731. 

3. Athanasia crithmifolia (sam- 
phire leaved Athanasia). Leaves tri- 
fid with linear , smooth segments ;fiou*Tt 
somewhat in umbels, — The stem a 
shrubby, w’ith many irregular branch t*. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow 
colour, and there is a succession on the 
same plant great part of the summer; 
but unless the season is wrarm, they art 
rarely succeeded by ripe seeds in Eng* 
land. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Introduced 1723. 

4 Athanasia triftjrcata (trihd- 
leaved Athanasia). Cuneiform, cat 
trifid ; flowers in umbels. — fn this spe- 
cies the stem is shrubby, five or 
feet high, dividing into many irregular 
branches. The leaves have an agree- 
able odour w hen bruised. The flowers 
are of a bright yellow* colour, and ap- 
pear in August, but are seldom suc- 
ceeded by ripe seeds. Introduced 
1714. 

Culture. — The perennial Cape spe- 
cies will thrive well in a light loamy 
soil, or a mixture of loam and peat. 
Cuttings root readily under a band-gta'S 
shading them in the heat of the day, 
and refreshing them with water wlun 
they require it ; and in tw*o months they 
may be taken up, and planted in pots 
filled w r ith light earth, and placed in a 
shady situation until they have taken 
new root : they should be placed under 
a hot-bed frame in winter. 

Athrixia. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super* 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composites . 

The Characters are — Heads radio**] 
involucre oblong , imbricated, atrned, 
s quart os e ; florets bilabiate; popp* 
feathery ; receptacle alveolate. 

Athrixia capensis (Cape Athrixia). 
Bot. reg. t. 681. Leaves lanceolate 
stiff, alternate. — A rare and pretty 
greenhouse shrub, about three feet 
high, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
with bright crimson solitary head* of 
flowers rather more than an inch in 
diameter. The leaves are dark green 
above and rough along the reflex or* 
cumference, cottony ana milk-white un- 
derneath. It is readily increased fy 
cuttings, which succeed best in k*® 
and peat. Introduced 1821. 
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Atmosphere (of 'A7/wf, a vapour, 
nd C+**?** Or. a sphere) is an appen- 
age of the earth, which consists of a 
lin, fltjid, elastic substance, called air, 
irrounding the terraqueous globe to a 
onsiderable height. 

The whole mass, or assemblage of 
mbient air, is commonly understood 
) be the atmosphere. 

But the more accurate writers re- 
train the term atmosphere to that part 
f the air which is next to the earth, 
hich receives the vapours and e*hala- 
ons, and which is terminated by the 
^fraction of the light of the sun. 
Those spaces that are higher, and 
eyond these, are called ether; and, 
eing supposed to be possessed by a 
tier substance, are called the ethereal 
?gions, though these, perhaps, are not 
estitude of air. 

This atmosphere insinuates itself 
ito all the vacuities of bodies, and by 
lat means becomes the great spring of 
lost of the mutations here below, as 
eneration, corruption, dissolution of 
egetables, &c. ; to the pressure of the 
tmosphere, plants owe their vegeta- 
on, as well as animals do their respi- 
ition, circulation, and nutrition. 
Atragene. 

Class Polyandria Polygamia. Nat 
'rd. Ranunculaceas . 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
aved; petals 12; seeds tailed. 

1. Atragene austriaca (Austrian 
tragene). Bot. rep. t. 180. Nectaries 
btuse . — It is a hardy climbing shrub, 
rowing frequently, eight or ten feet 
i a season, and covers itself pretty 
bundantly with foliage, the footstalks 
f the old leaves becoming tendrils, and 
ie wood growing to a considerable 
uckness. The flowers begin to appear 
bout May, and continue in succession 
U July. It may be propagated by 
ivers ; but the surest mode is by seed, 
nich may be sown as soon as ripe, and 
hich will be perfected from the first 
owers by August It grows the most 
°urishing in light rich earth, but will 
v e in the most common. Introduced 
792. 

2. Atragene sibirica (Siberian 
itragene). Bot mag. t. 1951. Nee- 
mes emarginate . — Native of Siberia, 
'here it grows in the mountainous 
istricts nearly as far as the Eastern 
^cean, covering the shrubs, and under- 
■ °od, in the same manner as our Tra- 


veller's-Joy, flowering profusely in J une, 
and in the autumn delighting the eytf 
with its clusters of white feathery seeds. 
With us it is usually in flower in Feb- 
ruary or March, ana coming out so 
early, is very subject to be injured by 
frost 

It may be increased by layers or 
seeds, and forms a suitable climber for 
a wall or other support. It will grow 
in any good garden soil. 

3. Atragene americana (American 
Atragene). Bot. mag. t. 887. Necta- 
ries acute . — This plant flowers nearly 
at* the same time as A . austriaca, a 
month later than Sibirica , is hardly less 
ornamental, and has the exclusive ad- 
vantage of being agreeably scented. It 
is perfectly hardy, and produces seeds 
freely, by which it may be propagated 
without difficulty, and makes a very de- 
sirable addition to our climbing shrubs. 

Atraphaxis. 

Class Hexandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Poly gone ce. 

The Characters are — Calyx two- 
leaved; petals % sinuated ; stigmas 
capitate; seed 1. 

1. Atraphaxis spinosa (prickly Atra- 
phaxis). Wat dend. B. 1 19. Prickly . 
— An elegant flowering undershrub, 
with a woody, branching, rufous root, 
depositing its outer skin in irregular 
pieces. Stem woody, diffused, branch- 
ing, from two to four feet high, ending 
in a homy spine. The flow’ers come 
out at the ends of the shoots in clus- 
ters, each consisting of two white pe- 
tals tinged with purple, included in a 
two leaved calyx, of a white herbaceous 
colour. They appear in August. Na- 
tive of Siberia, Armenia, and Persia. 
Cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1759. 

2. Atraphaxis undulata (waved 
leaved Atraphaxis). Unarmed ; leaves 
wavy. — It sends out many slender 
branches, trailing on the ground, scarce- 
ly a foot long. i he leaves are about 
the size of those of knot-grass, waved 
and curled on their edges, half stem 
clasping. Flowers in oblong spikes, 
somewhat leafy at the ends of the 
stem and branches, having ovate, sharp- 
ish bractes between them, shorter than 
the flowers ; calyx yellow ; seed very 
dark purple, shining. It flowers in 
June and July. Native of the Cape. 
Introduced 1/32. 

Culture. — Cuttings root freely in 
sand under a glass. 
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Atriplex. ' calyx of ike fruit alt over mxricated.— 

Class Poly garni a Monoecia. Nat. It is known by its upright stem, ^h*eh 
Ord.- Chenopoaece. is much branched and panicled in the 

The Characters are — Perfect flower ; upper part, and especially by the very 
perianth single , five-parted, inferior ; abundant and crowded fruit, all over 
stamina 5 ; style bipartite , fruit de- strongly armed with prominent tuber- 
pressed , one-seeded , covered by the ca - cles. 

lyx\ pistilliferous flower; perianth 5. Atriplex littoralis (grass- 
eingle , two-partite ; stamens 0. The leaved sea Oracbe). Eng. bot. t. 70d 
rest as in the perfect flower. Stem herbaceous , erect ; leaves all linear , 

1. Atriplex portulacoides (shrub- entire , toothed ; calyx of the female 
by Orache, or Sea Purslane). Eng. flowers muricated, stnuated . — Not un- 
bot. t 261. Stem shrubby ; leaves obo- frequent on the eastern and southern 
vote . — The whole plant is of a silvery coasts of this kingdom in a muddy soil, 
glaucous hue, not inelegant ; the leasts flowering in August and September, 
when dry are finely dotted beneath. The under side of the leaves, as well 
The juices abound with alkaline salts, as the flowers and young branches, are 
Dense clusters of yellow flowers in covered with a meally hoariness. The 
compound spikes terminate the stem leaves turn black in drying, like many 
and branches. It is abundant on the sea- other sea plants. 

shore in a clay soil, flowering in the 6. Atriplex anousti folia (spreads 
latter part of summer. It may be in- ing narrow-leaved Orache). Eng. bot. 
troduced into plantations among other t. 77 4. Stem herbaceous , spreading j 
low shrubs, and if planted in a poor leaves lanceolate, entire ; the lower ones 
gravelly soil, will abide several years, somewhat hastate ? calyx of the fruit 
and make a pretty diversity. Cuttings hastate , slightly tuberculated at the 
strike root readily, under a common sides. — Extremely common in the an- 
hand-glass. tnmn about dunghills, hedges, and 

2. ATRIPLEX fedunculata (pedun- waste ground. It is conspicuous for 
culated sea Orache). Eng. bot t. 232. its long straight divaricated branches, 
Stem herbaceous , with divaricating laden, towards the close of the year, 
branches \ leaves lanceolate, obtuse , tin- with the peculiar enlarged calyces, by 
divided ; fruit of the female flowers on which an Atriplex is known from a 
footstalks. — No obscurity envelopes Chenopodium. 

this species. The pedunculated fruit 7- Atriplex Ht&Mum (taU shrubby 
distinguishes it at first sight. In a Orache). Par. thea. 724. £. 2. Sten 
young state it is known by being her- shrubby ; leaves alternate or opposite \ 
baceous. The whole herb is glaucous, oblong, subrhomboid, entire . — It grows 
clothed with a scaly mealiness. It in hedges near the sea, about Nice, also 
grows in salt marshes near Yarmouth, in Spain, Portugal, and Sicily; Ray 
and flowers in August and September, says that he found it in great plenty 

3. Atriplex patola (spreading about Messina. Although this shrub 

halberd-leaved Orache). Eng. -hot t. is not proper for hedges, for which it 
936. Stem herbaceous, spreading ; was introduced, it may nave a place io 
leaves triangular-lanceolate, somewhat wilderness quarters, where it will serve 
halberd-shaped ; calyx of the fruit more to thicken, and the silver coloured 
or less tuberculated at side . — It grows leaves will add to the variety, among 
every where on dunghills, waste or other shrubs of the same growth, 
cultivated land, flowering from June to It will attain to eight or ten feet is 
August. The root is always annual, height, and if suffered to grow wild 
ana fibrous. The clusters of flowers without pruning, will spread several 
are terminal and axillary, long, inter- feet in compass, and sometimes produce 
rupted, and a little leafy. flowers. May be increased by cuttings 

By the sea-side the whole plant is planted in any of the summer month* 
procumbent, more fleshy, reddish, and on a shady border, 
all the leaves sometimes entire. 8. Atriplex hortrxsis (garden 

4. Atriplex ereota (upright spear- Orache). Stem herbaceous, erect ; 
leaved Orache). Eng. hot. t. 2223. leaves triangular-toothed, whole cotout* 
Stem herbaceous , erect ; leaves ovate , ed ; calyx of fruit ovate* netted, entice, 
lanceolate ; the lower ones sinuated ; — It was formerly much cultivated io 
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he kitchen-garden as a culinary herb, genous Botany, has very properly re- 
wing used as spinach, and is now by marked that nature has been more par- 
iome persons preferred to it. Where simonious in her warnings with respect 
it is sown on a rich soil, and the plants to this plant, than to others of the same 
are allowed a proper distance, the natural family. Neither the smell nor 
leaves will be very large, and in that the the taste is offensive ; and if the colour 
excellency of the herb consists. It of the flowers prove in some degree a 
must be eaten when young, for when repellant, that of the fruit, on the other 
the stalks become tougn, it is good for hand, is in an equal degree, at least, 
nothing. The seeds will ripen in Au- attractive and inviting. Hence children 
gust, when the plants may be cut, or have frequently fallen victims to their 
pulled up, and laid on a cloth to dry ; deleterious effects, 
after which the seeds may be beaten The qualities of this plant are malig- 
out, and laid up in bags for use. A na- nant, and it is extremely poisonous in 
tive of Tartary. Introduced 1548. all its parts. Numerous instances have 
This species is propagated by seeds, occurred of the berries proving fatal, 
which may be 60 wn early in the sprinc, after causing convulsions, delirium, &c. 
or soon after the seeds are ripe, at which Buchanan relates the destruction of the 
time it generally succeeds better than army of Sweno the Dane, when he ir.- 
when it is sown in the spring, and will vaded Scotland, by the berries of tins 
be fit for use at least a month earlier, plant which were mixed with the drink 
These plants require no other culture, which the Scots, according to the truce, 
but to hoe them when they are about w r ere to supply the Danes with. The 
an inch high, to cut them down when Danes became* so inebriated that the 
they are too thick, leaving them about Scottith army fell on them in their sleep, 
four inches asunder, and also to cut and slew such numbers that there were 
down all the weeds. scarcely men enough left to carry off 

Atropa (a mythological name ; Atro- their king. 
vot was one of the Fates, and it was The case related by Mr. Bay i6 re- 
ner especial duty to cut the thread of markable, viz. the dilatation of the pu- 
human life. The fruit of this genus is pil of the eye, caused by a part of a leaf 
well adapted to fulfilling her office). of this plant applied outwardly, and 
Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. which took place successively on the 
Ord. Solaneat. repetition of the experiment. 

The Characters are — Corolla cam* Under the influence of this poison 
panulate ; stamens distant ; berry glo- the sensibility of the stomach is greatly 
base, two-celled, sitting in the calyx. decreased, and emetics lose much of 
Atropa belladonna (deadly Night- their usual power. The 6tomach pump 
shade). Eng. bot t 592. Stem hei- and sulphate of rinc should first be re- 
baceous ; leaves ovate , entire . — It has a sorted to, vinegar afterwards is recom- 
branching stem, with the root leaves mended to be drank freely, for reliev- 
often a foot long and five inches broad, ing the system. 

and the whole plant is more or less Its medicinal properties, applied 
tinged with purple ; the flowers are both internally and externally, nave 
void of 6cent, the berries are larger been found efficacious in cancerous and 
than cherries, at first green, but when scrophulous sores and tumours, 
ripe, of a beautiful shining black eo- This plant is a native of Europe, 
lour, full of purple juice, with roundish particularly of Austria and England, in 
dotted channelled seeds. When this church-yards and on dunghills, skulk- 
pfcmt was found to differ from the Sola- ing in gloomy lanes, and uncultivated 
nums or Nightshades, it assumed the places ; iu other countries, it is said to 
Italian name of Beliadonna,irhich was be common in woods and hedges. It 
given it, according to some, because it may be propagated both by its roots 
Was used as a wash among the ladies, and by seeds. It loves a shady situa- 
te take off pimples and other excres- tion, bat on account of its deadly poi- 
®®ces from the skin \ or, according to son, is rarely admitted into gardens, 
others, from its quality of representing Attalea. 

phantasms of beautiful women to the Class MonaeciaPolyandria. Nat Ord. 
disturbed imagination. > Palm*. 

The ingenious Dr. Milne, in his Indi- The Characters are — Monoica in 
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eodem spadice ; spat ha simplex; flares 
sessiles, bracteolatimas ; calyx triparti - 
tus aut triphyllus , foliolis coalitis ; co- 
rona tripe tala; stamina numerosa, decern 
ad vigintiquatuor ; rudimentum pistilli, 
fcem calyx triphyllus: corolla tripe- 
tala : cupula annularis , ovarium am- 
hieus : ovarium triloculare , ( rarius 
quadri vel-quinqueloculare ) ; stigmata 
tria , (rarius quatuor v el quinque ) ses - 
jiVi'a ; drupa trilocularis , rarius quadri 
vel-quinquelocularis) loculis monosper - 
mis ; putamen basi triporum , (rarius 
quadri vel-quinaueporum ; albumen 
aquabile ; embryo basilaris (Martius). 

1. Attalea compta (decked Atta- 
lea). Mart. p. t. 41. Drupe obovate, 
beaked . — This species forms delightful 
groves in the interior of the country, 
growing from twenty to fifty feet clear 
of its branch-like leaves. The latter 
are from fifteen to twenty feet long, and 
about three feet wide. They form an 
excellent thatch, and are woven into 
hats, mats, baskets, &c. The fruit is 
about three inches in length, and con- 
tains an eatable kernel, to w hich the 
natives are extremely partial. Intro- 
duced 1823. 

2. Attalea funifera (rope-bearing 
Attalea). Mart palm, t. 95, 96. f. 4. 
Drupe elliptical . — Thi6 species is found 
in the native forests of the maritime 
provinces of Brazil. It rarely exceeds 
twenty to thirty feet in height. The 
fronds are generally from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, and the leaflets 
three feet long. 

The best cordage in South America 
is manufactured from the fibres of the 
leafstalks and other parts ; such ropes 
are of great strength, and are extremely 
durable in salt water ; they are much 
used for naval purposes, no other cables 
being employed in a great part of the 
Brazilian navy. Introduced 1823. 

3. Attalea excelsa (lofty Attalea). 
Mart Drupe oblong , sub-pentagonal , 
acute. — The stem is upwards of one 
hundred feet in height, and frequently 
a foot and a half thick. Fronds erect- 
patent Native of Para. Introduced 

4. Attalea speciosa (handsome 
Attalea). Drupe ovate, oblong , conical, 
naked. — The nuts of this species the 
Brazilians burn, for the purpose of smok- 
ing the juice of Siphoni elastic a, or In- 
dian Rubber, until it becomes black. 
Native of Para. Introduced 1824. 


5. Attalea spectabilis (ihowy 
Attalea). Mart. palm, b 96. £ l and! 
Drupe ovate, umbonate. — This prim 
varies much in appearance ; it is fo©d 
sometimes without a stem, and at otkr 
times with one — two, three, and ere 
four feet in height, nearly a foot m 
thickness, and of a brownish-red colour 
Fronds interior, erect ; exterior eree 
patent, eight to twenty feet long. Tte 
pinnae make a very neat appearand 
they are numerous, sub-pectinate 
tent Those beneath are remote, and 
alternate, those above sub-opposite, and 
five to six spans long. Native of Para, 
where it w r as observed by Martius, bear- 
bearing both fruit and male flow> in 
the months of March and April, In- 
troduced 1824. 

Culture. — Attalea is a gems of 
Palms consisting of lofty or middk 
sized or even occasionally ste©l«s 
species, with a thickish trunk, the 
wood of which is soft and of a reddish 
brown colour, it is irregularly marked 
externally with scars, and is terminated 
by large pinnated leaves, the stalks d 
which are broad and the segments 
smoothish, rather thick, plain, *nd 
neat looking. The bunches of fruit are 
simply branched, but are often of a 
vast size, and hang down from the b>* 
som of the leaves, covered with bjuvn- 
ish nuts, the 6eeds of w r hich are eatable. 

They are found, according to Yob 
Martius (the great illustrator of tbk 
noble family), chiefly in the tropical 
parts of America, where they occupy 
the richest soil and the hottest forests 
rarely ascending the sides of mountains, 
or spreading from the woods into tbc 
open country. All the species are store 
plants, requiring sandy loam to thrive 
in, and are only to be increased by 
seed. 

Aubrietia. 

Class Tetradynanica Silliculosa. 
Nat Ord. Crucifer <b . 

The Characters are — Silicle obletyt 
with convex valves: seeds not edg**] 
calyx bisaccate at base; petals entire. 

1. Aubrietia deltoidea (spread- 
in g Aubrietia). Bob mag. 1. 128. P* 
dice Is longer than calyx. — It is propenT 
a rock-plant, being hardy, form iflgwiw 
very little care a neat tuft of A 01 !®®’ 
and not apt to encroach on its neigh 
hours : begins to flower in March, 
continues to blossom through Apn*> 
May and June, and, if favourable sin* 
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ted, during most of the summer. Is a 
lative of the Levant. May be propaga- 
ed by parting its roots in autumn, or 
y cuttings. Introduced 1739. 

2. Aubrietia purpurea (tufted 
Uibrietia). Swt. h. fl. g. t. 207. The 
rnves are scattered, very much crowded, 
blong , obtuse, attenuated at the base into 

kind of footstalk, pubescent . — This 
•re tty little perennial hardy spring plant 
$ one that is well adapted for artificial 
ock-work, where it forms dense tufts, 
hat make a fine appearance, when co- 
ered with its purple lilac flowers, which 
t produces plentifully in April. 

It may be increased without difficulty 
y separating the roots. Native of the 
oath of Europe. Introduced 1821. 

Aucuba. 

Class Dirncia Tetrandria. Nat Ord. 
^ orantheas . 

The Characters are — Male.— Calyx 
our-toothed ; petals four \ receptacle 
"ith a square hole . Female. — Calyx 
our-toothed ; petals four ; ovary infe - 
ior ; style one , short ; nut ovate, one - 
elled. 

Aucuba japonica (blotch-leaved 
lucuba). Bot. mag. t. 1197. Leaves 
ggregate at the tops of the branches , 

• etiolate , opposite, oblong, sharp , re - 
lately serrate, smooth, carved . — The 
Lucuba, of which one species only is 
nown to us, grows into a large tree, 
ndisvery much cultivated in Japan 
ar the beauty of its foliage ; for we do 
ot know that it is applied to any use. 
Ve are informed by Thunberg, that it 
aries with leaves of a plain brownish 
reen colour, and of a lively green, va- 
iegated with w T hite. 

The fruit, according to Kccmpfer, is an 
live-shaped berry, with thin sweetish 
asted flesh, enclosing a nut with a 
ery nauseous kernel. 

It flowers with us from May to J uly, 
ut does not produce fruit. Introduced 
a 1783, and is now become very com- 
lon, being easily propagated by cut- 
ings or layers, and requiring no pecul- 
iarity of management or soil. 

Audibertia. 

Class Diandria Monogynia. Nat. 
)rd. Labiates Juss. 

The Characters are — Calyx ovatus , 
ilabiatus; corolla tubus exsertus ; Sta- 
lina fertilia 2, exserta ; anthercs* di - 
lidiatm, connectivo elongato, filiformi, 
mtice in filamentum articulato . Ben- 
ham. 


Audibertia inc ana (hoary Audiber- 
tia). Bot. r eg. 1469. The leaves obo- 
vate, cuneate, obtuse, entire; racemes 
terminal, simple . — It forms an inelegant 
plant, about a foot and a half high, flow- 
ering from July to September. It is 
quite hardy, grows readily in common 
arden soil, but is not propagated rea- 
lly by cuttings. Native on the plains 
of the Colombia, and on the clayey 
hills near the Big Birch. Introduced 
by Mr. Douglas in 1829. 

Aulax. 

Class Dioecla Tetrandria. Nat. Ord. 
Proteaceoe . 

The Characters are — Male. — Flotcers 
racemose ; calyx 0; petals four, sta - 
miniferous. — Female, Stigma oblique ; 
nut exserted, ventricose; bearded . 

1. Aulax umbellata (umbelled 
Aulax). Bot. reg. t. 1015. Leaves flat 
spatulate, linear . — The plant seldom 
grows higher than three ieet, and does 
not make many branches ; but is of a 
lively green colour, both leaves and 
stems. It is very hardy, and not at all 
subject to the very common fate of its 
congeners ; that is, to damp in the 
leaves, or rot at the root in winter. Is 
propagated by cuttings, to be made in 
the month of April or May. The flow- 
ers are pale yellow, and exhale a slight 
honey-like odour. The female of this 
species is figured in the Bot. Rep. t. 
248. 

2. Aulax pinifolia (pine-leaved 
Aulax). Bot. rep. t. 76. Leaves fili- 
form, channelled. — The Pine-leaved 
Aulax from the Cape of Good Hope, is 
rather a delicate plant, and is subject to 
be killed, if not kept in the driest and 
warmest part of the greenhouse, being 
very susceptible of damps. It makes 
a very fine appearance when in bloom, 
growing to the height of two feet or 
more upright, and with few branches ; 
every part of the plant is quite smooth 
and shining. It flowers in August, and 
is propagated by cuttings. The soil it 
loves most is a light loam. Introduced 
1780. 

. Culture. — Aulax, Sweet observes, is 
“ a pretty genus, which thrives best in 
a very sandy loam, with a great many 
potsherds broken small at the bottom 
of the pot, to let the water drain off 
freely; as they frequently get too much 
water, which makes the mould sodden, 
and stagnates their growth. Ripened 
c ittings, taken off at a joint, and planted 
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in a pot of sand, will strike root, if 
placed under a hand-glass in the propa- 
gating house, and the glass to be occa- 
sionally left off, an hour or two at a 
time, to give them air, and keep them 
from damping, which should be done of 
a morning before the sun has much 
power, or it will tnake them flag, and 
liyure them. Plants are readily raised 
from seeds, which should be sown in a 
mixture of two-thirds loam and one- 
third sand. As soon as they eome up, 
they should be planted off in small pots 
in the same kind of soil, as they are 
very apt to die if left too long m the 
sand-pot” 

A vena (see p. 1 77, for Gen. Char.) 

1. Avena sativa (see p. 178). 

2. Avena prjbcox (early Oat-grass). 
Eng. bot. t 1296. Panicle tub-spiked; 
florets nearly equal to the glume ; beard 
jointed , longer than the glume ; leaves 
setaceous . — The general hue of this 
plant is green, frequently tinged with pur- 
ple from exposure to much light The 
root is fibrous and annual; stems several, 
two or three inches high, straight, leafy, 
variegated with green and white. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this trif- 
ling grass has little to recommend it to 
the farmer’s notice. Common on dry 
gravelly ground in the spring, flowering 
m May, and soon after withering away. 

3. Avena patda (wild Oat-grass). 
Eng. bot. t. 2221. Panicle equal ; spike- 
lets three-flowered ; florets less than 
glumes, hairy at base , all bearded \ toot 
fibrous . — The wild Oat-grass is taller 
than the cultivated Oat; the culm or 
straw being commonly three, and fre- 
quently four feet in height ; it is erect, 
firm, leafy, smooth, with four joints or 
knots. This is one of our most de- 
structive annual weeds, and is too fre- 
quently so prevalent among barley, as 
almost 'to choke it The seed ripens, 
and falls before harvest, thus filling the 
ground, in which it will lie several years 
without vegetating. It cannot easily 
be extirpated without repeated fallow- 
ing, or by laying down the land to 
grass. 

The awns of this species are some- 
times used for hygrometers, and the 
seeds for artificial flies in fishing for 
trout 

4 Avena stbrius (animal, or great 
bearded Oat-grass). Paniete onesided} 
spikeb ets fimftmwed ; florets less than 


glumes, lower bearded and hairy, smm 
beardless and smooth ; root fibrou*.--\b 
root is annual ; the culms three or fee 
feet high, and the leaves a foot sad i 
half in length. It is sometimes gror: 
as an object or curiosity, on aecoant d 
its singular hvgrometrical property 
After tne seeds have fallen off, thru- 
strong beard is so sensible of alterant 
in the atmosphere, as to keep then is 
an apparently 5 r ontaneous mob*, 
when they resen ole some grotesq# 
insect crawling on the ground. 

Native of Barbary and of the Soul- 
era countries of Europe, flowering is 
July. Introduced 1777. 

5. Avena nuda (naked Oak-grasl 
Panicle equal ; spike lets three-flowerri, 
longer than glumes ; florets nektd a 
base ; root fibrotis. — Tne A . nude, fa 
naked, or hill-oat, or peel corn, wba 
ripe, drops the grains from the bub. 
It was generally cultivated in "W orlige^ 
time in the north of England, Scotlcsi 
and Wales, because the kernel thre*h« 
clean out of the husk, and need not be 
carried to the mill to be made into m«l 
or grist. It was made into meal br 
the lower classes, by drying on tk 
earth, and bruising ra a stone mortar, 
as still practised in the Highlands d 
Scotland, in Lapland, Ceylon, Cbim, 
and in every country under certain cir- 
cumstances of civilisation. In the lo* 
country of Scotland, the Quern mills, 
as they were called, now no longer is 
use, may be seen neglected or dilapida- 
ted, by the doors or about the gantew 
and villages where they w'ere formdy 
in use* 

An acre of ground does not yields 
many bushels as of the common Mis. 
by reason the grain is small and nn hr 
and goes near in measure. 

6. Avena pratensis (meadow w 
mss). Eng. bob t. 1294. Rootfito**[ 
leaves rough in tufts , very natron am 
complicated ; florets longer though ** i 
spihelets five-flowered ; receptacles** 
pie . — In this species the stems are 
twelve or eighteen inches high, ***** 
stiff, with one joint only, which is 
die bottom, and clothed in their 
part with the long sheaths of ttro « 
three broad short leaves. The 
grow erect in an upright, 
branched spike, rather than a pau& 
but the stalks of the lowermost artff* 
rally, one or more of them, 
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out in some degree, the rest are very I 
short, or none at all. A native of dry j* 
chalky or limestone pastures and heaths, 
where it flowers in July. 

Avenues are walks of trees leading 
to a house, which are generally termi- 
nated by some distant object 

These were formerly much more in 
request than at present, there being few 
old seats in the country but have one or 
more of these avenues ; and some have 
as many of them as there are views 
from the house ; but of late these are, 
with good reason, disused ; for nothing 
can be more absurd than to have the 
6ight contracted by two or more lines 
or trees, which shut out the view of 
the adjacent grounds, whereby the 
verclure and natural beauties of the 
country are lost; and where the ave- 
nues are of a considerable length (even 
where their breadth is proportionable) 
they appear at each end to be only nar- 
row cuts through a wood, which never 
can please any person of real taste; 
and, when the road to the house is 
through the avenue, nothing can be 
more disagreeable ; for in approaching 
to the house, it is like going through a 
narrow lane, where the objects on each 
side are shut out from the view ; and 
when it is viewed from the house, it at 
best has only the appearance of a road, 
which being extended to a length in a 
straight line, is not near so beautiful as 
a common road, which is lost by the 
turnings, so as seldom to be seen at a 
great extent ; but as these avenues 
must be made exactly straight, so when 
the trees are grown to any size, they 
entirely break the view, whatever way 
the sight is directed through them; 
and if this is in a park, the lawn of grass 
through which the avenue is planted, is 
thereby entirely deprived of tne beauty 
which it naturally would afford, if left 
open and well kept : therefore, when- 
ever the situation of a house will admit 
of A large open lawn in front, the road 
loathe house should be carried round at 
a peeper distance ; and, if it be carried 
•onietimes through trees, and serpented 
in an easy natural way, it will be much 
moan beautiful than any stiff formal 
avenue, how large soever made. 
e.-Bjgfcias there may be some persons 
Ji^lpgnh wedded to the old way of lay- 
and planting grounds, as to pre- 
flq r$be avenues to tne most beautiful 
flinfogihdh of lawns, woods, & c., I 


shall mention the usual methods of 
designing and planting them, that have 
been esteemed the best. 

The usual width allowed to these 
avenues was generally as much as the 
whole breadth of the house and wings ; 
but if they are planted twelve or four- 
teen feet wider, they will be the better; 
because when the trees are grown to 
any considerable size, they will spread 
and overhang, and so will contract 
the view. 

And as for such avenues to woods or 
prospects, &c. they ought not to be less 
than sixty feet in breadth ; and because 
such walks are a long time before they 
are shady, it will be convenient to plant 
another row on each side, rather than 
to lose the stateliness that the main 
walk will afford in time by being broad, 
where any thing of a prospect is to be 
gained. 

And as to the distance one from ano- 
ther, they should not be planted nearer 
one another than thirty-five or forty 
feet, especially if the trees are of a 
spreading kind ; and the same distance, 
if they are for a regular grove. 

As to the trees proper for planting 
avenues, they may be the English Elm, 
the Lime-tree, tne Horse Chesnut, the 
common Chesnut, the Beech, and the 
Abele. 

Firstly, the English Elm is approved 
for all places ivhere it will succeed, 
and that it will do in most places, ex- 
ceptinvery wetorcold shallow grounds; 
and because it will bear cutting, heading, 

a ing in any manner whatsoever, and 
ably, with better success than any 
other tree. 

Secondly, the Lime-tree. This is ap- 
proved by others, because it will do 
well in any tolerable soil, if the bottom 
be not hot and gravelly ; and because 
of the regular shape it has in growing, 
the agreeableness of its shade, and the 
beautiful colour of its leaves. 

Thirdly, the Horse Chesnut is also 
to be used in such places as are very 
well defended from strong winds ; be- 
cause, wherever it grows freely, if it be 
not skilfully managed now and then by 
cutting, the branches are subject to 
split down. This tree is valuable on 
account of its quick growth, the earli- 
ness of its coming out, the nobleness of 
its leaves, and the beauty of its flowers, 
being a fine plant both for shade and 
ornament. Inis delights in a strong 
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hearty foil, but will do well in any 
tolerable ground, if jjfood care be taken 
in the planting of it; but wherever 
these trees are planted in avenues, they 
should be placed thirty feet asunder, 
that their heads may have room to 
spread, otherwise they will not appear 
so beautiful. 

Fourthly, the common Chesnut will 
do well in a proper soil, and will rise to 
a considerable height, if planted close 
together; but if it be planted singly, 
where tlie tree can take its own natu- 
ral shape, it is rather inclined to spread 
and grow globous than tall. 

Fifthly, the Beech is recommended 
by some ; but this seldom succeeds well 
after transplanting, without extraordi- 
nary care ; though it arrives to a very 
large tree in many places in England, 
where it grows naturally, and is the 
most tedious and troublesome to raise 
to any tolerable size, in a nursery way. 

Sixthly, the Abele: this, indeed, 
rows more dispersed and loose in its 
ead than any of the former, and con- 
sequently is worse for defence ; but yet 
is not to be left out from the number of 
trees for avenues, because it is the 
quickest in growth of all the forest 
trees, and will thrive tolerably well in 
almost any soil, and particularly in wet 
ground, where few of the beforejnen- 
tioned trees will thrive; and this seldom 
fails in transplanting. 

Seventhly, the Oak ; but this is sel- 
dom used in planting avenues, because 
it requires so long a time to raise it up 
to any tolerable stature in the nursery 
WAy ; nor is it apt to thrive much after 
it has been transplanted, if at any big- 
ness. 

As for the Alder, Ash, Plat&nus, and 
Sycamore, they are but rarely used for 
planting avenues. 

Averhoa (so named in honour of 
Ebu Elvelid Ebu Eushad, commonly 
called Averrhoes, of Corduha, in Spain, 
a famous commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. He also published Colliget, 
or the plants used in food, &c. lie 
died at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century). 

Class Decandria Pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. Qxalidete. 

The Characters are — Sepals five ; 
petals five , spreading upwards ; stamens 
inserted in a nectariferous ring ; every 
other one shorter ; apple five-cornered, 
five-celled. 


1. A verrhoa muvst (BOimfaMm 
A verrhoa). Leaves pinnated ; leaflets 
ovate lanceolate \ fruit oblong , mik 
obtuse angles . Burman describes it ai 
a beautiful tree, with oblong green 
fleshy fruit filled wtth a grateful arid 
iuice ; the substance and seals not un- 
like those of Cucumber i it grows from 
top to bottom, at all the Knots and 
branches. A syrup is made of the juice, 
and a conserve of the flowers, which 
are esteemed excellent in fevers and 
bilious disorders. Native of Goa, and 
many other parts of the East ladies, 
where the tree is called BilimbL 

2. A verrhoa carambola (Carambola 
tree A verrhoa). Leaflets ovate, un- 
equal, acuminate ; fruit obUmg , acute- 
angled l — Rheede relates, that die C* 
rambola is a tree twelve or fourteen feet 
in height, scarcely a foot in girth, with 
a rough brown bark : that it bears fruit 
three times a-year, from the age of three 
to fifty : that the root, leaves, and fruin, 
are used medicinally, either alone, or 
with Areca or Betel leaves ; that the 
latter, when ripe, are esteemed deli- 
cious ; unripe are pickled ; and that 
they are also used in dying and for 
other economical purposes. 

Burman says, that the acid juice of 
this is not so pleasant as that of A . B+ 
limbi ; that tne fruit is rather larger, 
and is used for the same purposes : and 
that it is a very beautiful tree. 

In Bengal they call it Camrue or 
Camrunga : in Malabar Tamara-tongm j 
the Brahmins and Portuguese call it 
Carambola; and the Dutch Vyfhoe* 
ken. Dr. Bruce gives a curious de- 
tailed account of the sensitive quality of 
the petioles and even branches of this 
tree. 

Both the species were introduced in* 
to the royal botanic garden at Rev, 
in 1794. 

Culture. — These are trees, nalifcs 
only of India, and other warm parts of 
Asia — singular for the fruit growing 
on the trunk itself below the leaves. 
The flower resembles that of Geranium, 
but the fruit is totally different. They 
will thrive well in a light sandy hem, 
and ripe cuttings will strike root freely 
in sand under a hand-glass in heat. 

Avicsnkia (in honour of the famous 
oriental physician Abu Ali A1 HcoMV 
Ebu Abdallah Ehn Sina, comnmh 
Avicenna; born at Bokhara in 981* 
He lined at Ispahan, and died about 
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or according to others 
gen. n. 1337. Reich. 8 


JLm. gen. n. 1 337. Kexch. 855. 

5«hreb. 1063. Jaequ. amer. 178. 1 1 12. 

I uss. 108. 

Cla«8l4.2b Didynamia Angkssper- 
nia. Nat. Ord, Alyoporinm . 

The Characters are — Calyx Jive- 
parted; corolla two-lipped, the upper lip 
squares capsule coriaceous , rhomboid, 
one-seeded ; seed germinating within the 
cetpeule. 

Avicennia tomkotosa (downyAfcaVed 
Avicennia). FI. d’Owart, 47. Leaves 
oblong, blunt, downy beneath . — This tree 
agrees mostly with the Mangrove, rising 
not above fifteen or sixteen feet high ; 
its trunk is not so large, having a smooth* 
whitish green bark ; and from the stem 
are twigs propagating the tree, likd 
that : the branches at top are jointed 
towards their ends here and there, 
where the leaves come out, opposite, on 
very small petioles, two inches and a 
half long, one inch broad in the middle, 
smooth, soft, having one large rib of a 
dark green colour: the flowers are 
many at the top of the branches, white 
and tetrapetalous. 

According to J sequin, it grows to the 
height of twenty feet or more, and is of 
the same habit with the natida. 

It varies, witti acuminate leaves, 
more or less hoary underneath. 

Native of the East and West Indies. 
Dr. Patrick Browne says, that it is fre- 
quent near the sea, both on the north 
and south side of Jamaica, growing in 
low moist ground. This is not the An- 
acardium orientale of the shops, as has 
been supposed. 

It grows well in a mixture of loam 
and peat: ripened cuttings do best 
under a hand-glass in moist heat, in a 
pot of sand. Introduced 1793. 

AiiN£i (axine, a hatchet; form of 
pools). I 

Class Deca-Dodecandri a Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. MelaStomaceee. 

The Characters are — Calyx cup- 
.skmpbdj Jive-six toothed ; petals 5-6; 
anmers opening by two pores, ending in 
a s ta p le spur at the base. 

f. Axsnaa purpurea (purple flow- 
ered Axineea). FI. per. t 513. Leaves 
sm&n*nerved, cordate, crenated, reticu- 
im Mjjf mined, wrinkled above . — A native 
of m six to ten feet in height. In 
country it grows in groves 


I and makes an elegant appearance espe- 
[ cially when in flower. 

2. Axinjea glandulosa (glandular 
Axiiuea). Rni. % et. Pav. fl. per. t 512. 
j Leaves ovate, Jive-nerved, denticulated, 
[clothed with yellow tomentum beneath, 
but flat , and glabrous above . — This spe- 
cies is also a native of Peru, ana a 
[ shrub six to ten feet in height The 
| flowers are white. 

Culture. — This genus is composed 
of elegant flowering shrubs; the spe- 
cies grow best in a mixture of peat and 
sand, and half ripened cuttings root 
freely if planted in the same kind of 
soil, with a hand-glass over them m 
heat 

Axtris. 

Class Moneecia Triandria. Nat Ord. 
Chenopedem. 

The Characters are — male, calyx three 
parted ; corolla 0 ; female, calyx two- 
leaved ; corolla 0 ; styles 2 ; seed 1. 

1. Axtris aharanthoides (simple- 
spiked Axyris). Leaves ovate; stent 
erect; spikes simple . — The leaves are 
nigged, with stellate hairs ; fruit bear- 
ing branches naked for a long way at 
the base ; spike very small, subsessile, 
quite simple, terminating the branches. 
Gmelin observes, that the calyx of the 
female flowers is two or three-leaved. 
It was cultivated in 1758, by Mr. Miller. 

2. Axtris htbrida (bastard Axyris). 
Leaves ovate; stem erect; spikes pani - 
cled. — This much resembles the fore- 
going sort, from which however it dif- 
fers m the spike of flowers being on 
long peduncles, conglomerate, or di- 
rected the same way, twisted, with the 
fruit-bearing branches crowded close 
to the stem, and the leaves more rough. 
According to Gmelin, the calyx of the 
female flowers is three-leaved, and there 
is one style. Pallas supposes this to be 
only a variety of the former sort. Intro- 
duced 1780. 

3. Axtris prostrata (trailing Axy- 
ris). Leaves obovate; stem somewhat 
divided; flowers capitate. — Stem much 
branched, six or seven inches high, 
diffused ; leaves petioled ; flowers con- 
glomerate at the ends of the branches, 
with numerous leaflets among them. 
According to Gmelin, the calyx of the 
female flowers is three-leaved. Intro- 
duced 1798. 

All these are hardy annuals, natives 
of Siberia. 
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Culture. — All the species are hardy 
annual plants of little beauty ; they are 
natives of Siberia, of the easiest culture, 
only requiring the seed to be sown in 
the open ground. 

Ayenia (in honour of. the Duke 
d’Ayen, of the house of Noailles. He 
was a great patron of botany). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted ; petals 5, connected at the end 
into a star , with their claws slender , bent 
into the form of a crown ; glands 5, sta- 
men shaped ; nectary cup shaped ; cap- 
sule depressed, five-furrowed, five-celled, 
five-valved ; valves bifid. 

1. Ayenia pusilla (small Ayenia). 
Leaves cordate , smooth. — This species 
has a weak woody stem, dividing into 
several slender branches, and rising 
from nine inches to a foot high. At the 
base of each footstalk, from the side of 
the branches, come out two, three, or 
four purple flowers, each on a separate 
footstalk. 

Many of the flowers being abortive, 
Linnaeus suggests that they may possi- 
bly be of different sexes. 

Native of Peru, whence the seeds 
were sent by the younger Jussieu to 
Paris. Mr. Miller received them (about 
the year 1756) from Dr. Monier, inten- 
dant of the Due d'Ayen’s garden ; and 
the plants flowered and perfected seeds 
annually in Chelsea garden. The flow- 
ers continue in succession on the same 
plants from July to winter. 

2. Ayenia l^vigata (smooth Aye- 
nia). Leaves ovate , quite smooth, entire. 


— A rare shrub, two feet in height, with 
blood coloured flowers. Native of Ja- 
maica in bushy places. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are of easy culture ; they succeed best 
in a rich loamy soil. Cuttings of the 
shrubby kinds root freely in sand, under 
a glass in moist heat. 

Azalea. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Ericcte. 

The Characters ar e—Coptttle toco- 
celled, opening at the end; calyx five- 
parted, equal ; corolla campan ulate, five- 
cleft, unequal; stamens inserted into 
\ the base of corolla, equal, straight, inclu- 
ded; anthers opening lengthwise ; style 
straight. 

Azalea procumbens (trailing Aza- 
lea). Eng.bot.t. 865. Branches spread- 
ing, procumbent ; leaves opposite , revo- 
lute, very smooth. — The heathy summits 
of all the Highland mountains of Scot- 
land are clothed with a profusion of this 
elegant little shrub. The roots are 
woody, branched, and creeping; run- 
ning deep into the black moory soil 
among tne fissures of rocks. Steins 
also much branched, buried in moss, 
intricate and tufted, taking root occa- 
sionally at their base, clothed with nu- 
merous very shining evergreen leaves. 

I The flowers appear early in July ; the 
' calyx is purplish, the corolla rose- 
! coloured, anther® violet. The capsules 
ripen in August, It is very difficult to 
keep in gardens, growing naturally on 
boggy ground upon the mountains. 

Azalea nudiflorum (see Rhododen- 
dron). 


B 


Babiana (a name barbarously derived 
by Mr. J. B. Ker, from the name babia- 
ner, which the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape have given to the plant, because 
its roots are the favourite food of ba- 
boons). 

Class Triandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Iridea. 

The Characters are — Spatha two- 
valved, the inner valve two-parted; flow- 
er tubular with a six-parted limb ; stig- 
mas spreading ; seeds buried. 

1. Babiana rubro-cyanea (red-blue 
Babianal. Bot. mag. t. 410. The leaves 
elliptic lanceolate, stalked, downy , tube 


filiform, limb much spreading ; segments 
rhomboidal , spotted at the base . — This 
species is not less distinguished for the 
singularity than the brilliancy of its 
colours ; the stalk is from six to nine 
inches high, round, villous, and leafy. 
The flowers usually grow three or four 
together. The tube is about half an 
inch in length, of a dingy purple. The 
brim is divided into five spreading seg- 
ments , the upper part or a fine ultra- 
marine blue on the inside, the lower 
part the richest crimson, dazzling the 
eye of the beholder. 

* It is propagated by offhets, planted 
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in sandy peat ; care must be taken when 
it comes into flower, that it be not too 
much exposed to the sun, for that will 
lender its beauties of very short dura- 
tion. 

2. Babiana villosa (dark-red Ba- 
T>iana). Bot. mag. t. 583. Tube filiform . , 
the length of the regular campanulate 
limb ; alternate segments obtuse , with a 
point . — In this species the leaves are 
rather broad, elliptic-lanceolate, strong- 
ly plaited. The stalk is oblique and 
wavy, rather taller than the leaves. 
Flowers of a deep blood red, without 
scent. Anthers dark violet, remarkably 
large and thick. It flowers in May, and 
was introduced into Kew gardens in 
1778. 

3. Babiana stricta (upright Babia- 
na). Flowers funnel-shaped , regular; 
segments scarcely longer than the tube t 

JUU, — This species differ from B. plica - 
la in the greater regularity and upright- 
ness of its corolla, in being slenderer, 
its leaves and stem much firmer and 
less villous, flowers smaller, differing 
in fragrance, which in this plant is weak 
hut pleasant ; from disticha the differ- 
ence is sufficiently' evident. The seg- 
ments of the flower are either all blue 
or pale grey, or alternately white and 
purplish, each hardly an inch long. 

4. Babiana sclphurea (pale-flower- 
ed Babiana). Bot. mag. t. 1053. The 
leaves elliptic oblong , strongly plaited , 
downy ; segments of the flower thrice 
as long as the tube . — It is one of the 
hardiest and surest flowering of all the 
species ; for there are but few that blos- 
som freely. The flowers are large, with 
a short tube ; limb cream colour, with 
some tints of blue. The bulbs should 
be planted in sandy peat, about October, 
ana taken into the hot-house, or placed 
on a hot-bed in January, to encourage 
a rapid and early growth; by which 
means they are frequently induced to 
throw up their flower stems the begin- 
ning of April, which otherwise proves 
abortive. The roots should not be re- 
moved from the pots, till the leaves are 
somewhat decayed. 

5. Babiana mucronata (bristle 
pointed Babiana). Leaves elliptic-ob- 
long , stalked , plaited , downy; stalk 
branched ; throat of the corolla funnel- 
shaped , elongated ; segments of the limb 
linear , obovate , three alternate ones 
owned , three lower reflexed. — Native of 
the Cape. The leaves have stalks nearly 


of their own length. The sheaths, like 
the whole herbage, are downy, and as 
long as the tube of the corolla. Throat 
rather short, fimnel-shaped as well as 
the limb, whose segments are very deep; 
linear and elongated at the base, pale 
yellow in that part, lilac towards the 
extremity, the central one of the upper, 
lip largest; the two next awned, like 
the central one of the lower lip. 

6. Babiana plicata (sweet-scented 
Babiana). Bot. mag. t. 5 76. Segments 
length of the tube t nearly equal t the al- 
ternate ones wavy ; the upper convolute 
at the end . — One of the most common 
species at the Cape, near the town, and 
in various other places, flowering from 
May to October. The whole plant ex- 
cept the corolla is pubescent and very 
tender, from six inches to a foot high. 
The flowers emit a pleasing caryophyl- 
laceous fragrance ; they are of a pale 
lilac, or bluish white, marked with vio- 
let at the base of their three lower seg- 
ments. 

7. Babiana disticha (hyacinth- 
scented Babiana). Leaves elliptic-ob- 
long , strongly plaited , finely f ringed ; 
throat of the corolla funnel-shaped ; seg- 
ments of the limb linear , lanceolate , near- 
ly equal , partly crisped at the edges.— 
The flowers are so exceedingly fragrant, 
that we do not know a plant on this ac- 
count more desirable. The scent is 
somew hat like that of the single orien- 
tal hyacinth, but much more exquisite. 
They are of a bluish-white colour, with 
dark-blue marks and anthers. Is easily 
increased, but it is not desirable to re- 
move the roots from their pots above 
once in three or four years, as these re- 
quire to be of a good age before they 
flower at all, and are not nearly so liable 
to rot as many others. Native of the 
Cape, flowering in June. Introduced 
1774. 

8. Babiana spathacea (stiff-leaved 
Babiana). Bot. mag. t. 638. Tube fili- 
form , twice as long as the regular limb j 
segments obtuse , alternate , with a point . 
— In this species the leaves are plaited, 
pungent, linear-lanceolate ; (those of 
old plants often naked) their base taper- 
ing into long footstalks dilated down- 
wards. Stalks varying in height, from 
four inches to near three feet Spike 
many flowered ; spathas much inflated, 
with beaked points. Limb pale bluish 
purple, with elliptic-oblong segments, 
an inch long, the three lowermost 
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marked with white and violets. Found 
by Thuubefg at the Cape, in Bookland 
and Hautum, in dry situations, flower- 
ing in our winter months ; with us they 
appear in Jane. Introduced 1801. 

8. Babiana sambucina (elder-scented 
Babiana). Bot. mag. t 1019. Leaves 
scarcely downy ; stalk smooth ; tubs 
hardly longer than the downy pointed 
spat ha ; throat cylindrical j segments of 
the limb neatly equal and uniform, keel- 
ed — About a span high, with large vio- 
let-coloured, very sweet scented flowers, 
each of whose segments, above an inch j 
long, has a darker violet keel or mid- j 
rib. It flowers in April and May, is 
propagated by offset8,planted in sandy 
peat Introduced 1799* 

10. Babiana ttjbi flora (tube-flow- 
ered Babiana). Bot mag. t. 680. Tube 
filiform, c locate, three times as long as 
the irregular limb\ upper segment diva- 
ricating . — The flowers of this species 
are about four inches or more in length, 
five, seven, or more in number, with 
the tube of a tiolet colour, and the Hmb 
a pale dull straw colour on the inside ; 
the three lower segments are stained 
with a blood-red subhastately triangular 
mark. Anthers dark coloured ; stigmas 
the colour of the limb, and about the 
length of the anthers; capsule quite 
smooth, naked. 

Like most bulbs, it has its period of 
rest ; during which, it should be kept 
without moisture, but whilst growing, 
requires abundance ; flowering about 
June or July, and producing good 
seeds. Like the Crocus, the old root 
perishing, a number of fresh ones are 
produced, which may (if thought ne- 
cessary), be kept out of the ground two 
or three months. It shoula be treated 
as a greenhouse plant; is easily propa- 
gated both by seed and offtets, planted 
in light loamy soil. Introduced 1774. 

11. Babiana riNosns (gaping flow- 
ered Babiana). Leaves smooth ; flowers 
ringent. — Pound in low sandy fields, , 
often by the way-side, in many places' 
about tne Cape of Good Hope, flower- 
ing from July to September. It is not 
so tall as the Thunbergii, nor so much 
branched, but the flowers are larger and 
more handsome, remarkably widely 
ringent, with one stamen for removed 
from the other two. It increases itself 
by offsets, sparingly ; the soil should 
be sandy peat about a foot in depth. 
This singular plant is recorded to have 


been ovMtated is bfWSktM 
has always been considered scarce. 

12. Babiana tbokbood (map 
spiked Babiana). Leaves villous •, flm 
ers ringent . — The bulb is deep m te 
ground, the leaves are radical, cqoitsst, 
acute, with some principal, yellow, aad 
many intermediate green ribs; aanuteb 
downy on both sides, with soft pwn»- 
nent hairs. The stalk is radical, tafls 
than the leaves, a foot high, zigag, 
densely clothed with fine soft hair»,aas 
divided into about half a dozen, she- 
nate, spiked, many-flowered branches. 
The flowers of a crimson colour, are 
two inches long, crowded, erect ; they 
appear with us in April. It is a nstbt 
of sandy plains near the sea, below 
Verlvoozen Valley, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, flowering in October, introduced 

1774 w 

Sweet says, “ Babiana is a pretty 

bous greenhouse genus ; all the known 
species have plaited leaves, not unkH 
tne leaflets of some of the palms : they 
thrive best in a mixture of sandy loam 
and decayed leaves, or peat, if leaf 
mould be not easily procured ; when in 
a growing state, they require a moderate 
supply of water; "but after they tie 
done flowering they need no more till 
they are repotted, which should be done 
in October, when they should be kept 
in as cold a place as possible, only to 
be protected from frost, till they hare 
made fresh roots, and nearly filled the 
pots ; then they may be brought fbrwsri 
in a little more heat, and they will flow- 
er strong; they are readily increased 
by offsets from the bulbs, or by seeds." 

Baccharis. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super* 
flna. Nat. Ord. Composites . 

The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
ked; pappus pilose] Involucre Msb 
cated, cylindrical f female florets adtsi 
with the hermaphrodite ones. 

Baccrarib ivcbfolia (Peruvian plow* 
man's Spikenard). Leaves l ance deH, 
longitudinally toothed, serratts—Htin 
plant grows to the height of five ordt 
feet, is a native of America, flowurfflfl 
in J uly and August. It is pretty hardy* 
and will live abroad ih mild wink**, f 
planted in a warm situation; but Mi 
usually kept in the green-boas ^ tad 
placed, abroad in summer; it ifeqrif* 
mueh ma te ri a warm weather* ftwj* 
ted by cuttings planted in a dddf 
ler, during any of the 
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aenths, or by teed* which ripen weBlfeet It it there ealled bastani Ugmm* 
n this country. Sown on a common vita, because k tastes not unlike the 
x>rder in the spring. Introduced 1696. gum of that wood, and is sometimes 

2. Bacgharls halimifolia (Ground- used for the same purposes. The flow- 
ed- tree). Leaves ob^vate, emarginate ; ers are of a greenish-white. 

'.uneate forwards . — An herbaceous kind 2. Badie&a dominoed sis (St. Domin- 
>f shrub, varying from five to eight feet go Badiera). Leaves obUmg-laneeolate , 
n height, flowering in October. It is a obtuse ; racemes axillary , very long , 
larive of North America, will live in pubescent. — - A shrub, native of the 
he open air, is seldom injured in the mountains of St. Domingo, where it 
:old of our winters, and may be propa- attains from three to els feet in height. 
?ated by cuttings, which should be The flowers are of a greenish yellow 
[Uanted in April or May, upon a shady colour. 

border, and duly watered in dry we*» 3. Badiera pen aa (Pena’s Badiera). 
her until they have taken root; at Leaves obtuse , obovate . — A native of 
Michaelmas, they will be fit to trans- South America, eight feet in height, 
plant where they are to remain. Intro* The flowers are solitary, axillary on 
iuced 1683. peduncles and of a yellowish colour. 

3. Bacchabis diosgoridis (Diosco- Culture.— T he speeies of this genus 

-ide’s plowman’s Spikenards). Leaves will thrive well in a mixture of sand, 
ib long, sessile, toothed, teeth of the base peat, and Ioann Young cuttings root 
deeper, and stipule-like . — Tne stems readily in a pot of sand, with a bell- 
ire shrubby, six feet high, alitttlehairy, glass placed over them in heat, 
weak, much branching, luxuriant It Bjeckea (in honour of A. Bseck, a 
is a native of the Levant and requires Swedish physician). 

the protection of a green-honae. In* Class Pent-Dodeeandria Monogynia. 
Produced 1822. Nat Ord. Myrtacew . 

4. Baccharis scop aria (broom The Characters are — Calyx Jlve- 
plowman’s Spikenard). Brown Jam. t cleft ; petals 5; capsule three-four cel- 
34. f. 4. Stem suffructicose ; branches led , many seeded , inclosed in the calyx, 
almost opposite , angular. — This is a 1. Bjeckea frutescens (Chinese 
shrub or small tree, stem the height of shrubby Bseckea). Bot mag. t 2002. 
a man or more, branched towards the Leaves opposite, beardless ; teeth of co- 
top, even, streaked, wrinkled, with an lyx membraneous, coloured. — A 9m all 
Ash-coloured bark. The flowers are twiggy ohrub, two to three feet in 
white. It is a native of Jamaica, and height, with brown bark ; the younger 
there found only in the coldest parts of branches art dotted with glands, as m- 
the mountains ; it resembles our Euro- deed, is the whole plant. The flowers 
pean broom, and is thence called Mount are small and solitary, eaeh upon a stalk 
tain Broom tree ; it is the only tree of about as long as the flower. This is 
the same appearance in that country, the only species which we are acquainfc- 
Bequires the protection of a stove or ed withthat inhabits China. It requires 
hot-house in winter. Introduced 1822. to be kept m the greenhouse, where it 

BrPirra (named in honour of M. produces its delicate and snow-white 
Badier, a French botanist). flowers in the month of December* 

Class Monadelphia Decandria. Nat Introduced 1806. 

Ord, Polygalei 9 . 2. Bjeckea virgata (slender twiggy 

The Characters are — Sepals 5, Beckea). Bot. mag. t 2127. Leaves 
nearly equal, deciduous 1 petals 3, com* linear, lanceolate; peduncles axillary, 
nested at the base, beardless ; stamens 8, umbeUed . — This is a very neat lively 
nvmadeipkaus ; capsule compressed, ob- shrub, three feet high ; flowering for a 
cordate, tu>Q-cetled ; seeds furnished long time in the latter part of the suro- 
wtih a large oily arillus. mat and autumn. It requires to be 

L Badiera piyersifoua (variable kept in the greenhouse in winter, though 
lewd Badiera). Sloa. I. t 5. f. 3, 4. it is by ee means tender ,* its soil should 
hegpes oval, oblong, acuminated at both be peat and loam, and it may be increas- 
twfc 'i totems snort, axillary ^ This ed with facility by cuttings. Native of 
shrub grows very plentifully on the red New Caledonia. Introduced 1806, 
hills m Jamaica ; and there itgenerahy S. Bjbcksa oamphorata (camphor 
mm. U 1 the height of seven nr eight sosnted Bmekta).. Bot. mag, 4, 2694. 
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Quite glabrous ; leaves loosely imbrices 
ted in four rotes, obovate , lanceolate, 
flat, dotted , finely emarginate , on short 
petiolesi flowers axillary, twin or soli- 
tary, pedi dilate ; stamens 15. — A green- 
house plant, a native of New South 
Wale 8 j about two feet high in our gar- 
dens, much branched. The branenes 
are opposite, slender, and covered with 
& pale brownish bark. The leaves have 
their whole surface covered with glan- 
dular dots, especially on the under 
side, which yield a fragrant smell ; the 
flowers appear in the month of July ; 
the petals are white and nearly orbicu- 
lar. Anthers reddish-brown. It requires 
the same soil and treatment as the 
N. H. plants in general. 

4. Bjeckea linifolia (flax-leaved 
B®ckea). Linn. t. 8. t. 12. Leaves 
linear, long , mucronate ; pedicels short, 
axillary , one-flowered. — A new Holland 
shrub, two to three feet high ; the flow- 
ers are white, and appear from June to 
August. Introduced 1818. 

5. Bjeckea oiosmifolia (diosma 
leaved Bscckea). Lin. t. 8. 1. 13. Leaves 
oblong , cuneated , keeled , acute, crowded, 
imbricate, and are, as well as the calyxes 
ciliated . — Native of New Holland; 
flowering from August to October ; the 
flowers are axillary, solitary, approxi- 
mate and sessile. It generally grows 
to the height of two feet, and requires 
the protection of a greenhouse, intro- 
duced* 1824. 

6. Bjeckea ramosissima (much 
branched Bseckea). Leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute, spreading ; margins sca- 
brous . — A shrub from the blue moun- 
tains N. H., where it varies from one to 
two feet in height ; the flowers are soli- 
tary, axillary, and pedunculate; they 
continue from July to September. In- 
troduced 1825. 

7. Backea gracilis ^slender Beeckea). 
Leaves linear, obtuse, imbricated in four 
rows ; stem branched, erect. — A slender 
shrubbv* plant; one to two feet in height 
with white capitate, terminal and lateral 
flowers ; . they continue from June to 
September. Native of New Holland, 
where it inhabits arid rocky situations. 
Introduced 1826. 

8. Bjeckea pulchella (neat Bseckea). 
Leaves linear, acute , crowded in the 
axils and on the branchlets . — This very 
neat shrub, from one to two feet in 
height, is a native of the eastern coast 
of N. Holland. It produces an innu- 


merable pnmher of flowers ; from July 
to September they are white and make 
a very pretty appearance, and the plant 
merits a place in every collection. Intro- 
duced 1825. 

Culture. — These plants are of free 
growth in sandy loam and peat, and are 
generally so hardy as to require little 
more than protection from frost during 
winter. Young cuttings will root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Balanites. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Zygophyllea*. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted; petals 5; stamens 10; ovary 
five-celled, five-seeded ; drupe one-cellei, 
one-seeded from abortion. 

1. Balanites jegyptica (Egyptian 
Balanites). Leaves alternate, bifoliate; 
spines axillary . — A tree twenty fed 
nigh, with small, whitish flowers ; the 
seed is usually mixed with gum Sene- 
gal. It is a native of tropical Africa, 
and is now cultivated in Egypt. Intro- 
duced 1822. 

2. Balanites ferox (fierce Bala- 
nites). Leaflets roundish', spines longer. 
— Native of St. Domingo, where it at- 
tains to the height of twenty feet and 
upwards. It was most probably first 
brought there by the Negroes from 
Africa. Introduced 1823. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
will grow well in a mixture of sand, 
loam, and peat; ripened cuttings will 
strike root freely, if planted in a pot erf 
sand, and placed under a hand-glass, in 
a moderate heat. 

Ballota (so named on account of ita 
offensive odour). 

Class Didynamia Gymnospenma. 
Nat. Ord. Labiates. 

The Characters are — Calyx hypo- 
crater if orm , five-toothed, ten-lined ; up- 
per lip of corolla bifid, linear , straight. 

Ballota fcetida (strong-scented 
stinking horehound). - Eng. hot. 2. 4SL 
Leaves cordate, undivided, serrated; 
calyx acuminate . — It is a common weed 
growing on the sides of banks in moot 
parts of England, as also in walks near 
towns and villages in Scotland; the 
stem is upright, of a brownish colour, 
and two feet in height. The flowen 
are in whorls, upon branched pedun- 
cles, and lean on one side of the stalk; 
they are commonly of a dull-red co- 
lour, but sometimes white. The whole 
herb is hairy, and has an uacomnoafy 
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Tangent diwreeahle smell. It was 
twmerly used in hysteric cases, but is 
now fallen into disuse. The Swedes 
reckon it an almost universal remedy 
in the diseases of their cattle. Horses, 
cows, sheep, and goats refuse to eat it. 
It is seldom admitted into gardens, but 
may be increased without difficulty by 
seeds. 

Balsa mina (from balsamum). 

Class Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. Balt amine as . 

The Characters are — Anthers 5, two- 
celled ; stigma 5, distinct; valves of 
capsule bending inwards , elastically 
at the apex ; peduncles \-f lowered. 

I. Bals amina hobtensis (garden 
Balsam). The leaves lanceolate ; the 
upper alternate ; spur shorter than 
flower .— -Garden Balsamine or Balsam, 
is an annual plant, rising a foot and a 
half high, and dividing into many suc- 
culent branches. Leaves long, serrate. 
The flowers come out from the joints of 
the stem, upon slender peduncles about 
an inch long, each sustaining a single 
flower j but there are two, three or 
four of these peduncles arising from 
the same joint. 

In its wild state, it is about two feet high, 
with an upright, round, hispid, juicy, 
white stem, and ascending branches. 

By culture this plant is very much en- 
larged, and becomes very branching. I 
have seen the stem seven inches in cir- 
cuit, and all the parts large in propor- 
tion, branched from top to bottom, load- 
ed with its party-coloured flowers, ajid 
thus forming a most beautiful bush. 
The varieties which cultivation has pro- 
duced in this elegant flower are numer- 
ous. White, purple, red, striped and 
variegated of these different colours, 
single and double of each. Mr. Miller 
speaks particularly of two varieties, 
which perhaps may belong to some of 
the other species. First — the immor- 
tal Eagle, a most beautiful plant from 
die East Indies. The flowers double, 
much larger than those of the common 
sort, scarlet and white, or purple and 
white; and there being many of these, 
the plant is very valuable. Secondly — 
the Cockspur from the West Indies ; 
which has single flowers, as large as the 
other, but never more than hair double, 
but only with red and white stripes. 
Tip* i* ^ to grow to a very large size 
before it flowers, which ia very late in 
anjUuan, so that in bad seasons there 


will be scarcely any flowers, and the 
seeds seldom ripen. 

Native of the East Indies, China, 
Cochinchinn, and Japan ; the Japonese 
use the juice prepared with alum, for 
dyeing their nails red. It was cultivated 
by Gerard in 1596. 

Those who are curious to preserve 
these plants in perfection, pull off all the 
single and plain coloured flow ers from 
the plants which they preserve for 
seeds, leaving only those flow'ers which 
are double and of good colours ; where 
this is carefully done, they may be con- 
tinued without the least degeneracy 
constantly. 

The Balsam is one of the most beau- 
tiful of popular annuals, forming a 
showy cone of finely variegated carna- 
tion-like flowers. The prevailing co- 
lour of the petals are red and w'hite, the 
former extending to every shade of 
orange, purple, scarlet, lilac, pink, and 
especially carnation or flesh-colour. 
Those are esteemed the most beautiful 
varieties which have the flowers double, 
and striped in the manner of a flake or 
bizarre carnation. 

The way to procure very large plants 
is to sow early in March, to commence 
transplanting into three-inch pots as 
soon as the plants have two proper 
leaves, and to shift every week or ten 
days intp pots a size larger every time, 
till at last they are in pots of the largest 
or of a very large size, and in the richest 
light mould. Tne plants should be kept 
all the time in a hot-bed or pit, plunged, 
and with abundance of room and air, 
and the heat of the Melon or Pine. 

Fairweather, in a communication to 
the Horticultural Society, observes 
u that by transplanting only three or 
four times from No. 48 pots to those of 
eight inches diameter, he produced .Bal- 
sams four feet high, and fifteen feet in 
circumference, with strong thick stems, 
fgjmished with side branches from bot- 
tom to top, and these covered with large 
double flowers. 

% Balsamina coccinea (glandular- 
leaved, or scarlet flowered Balsam). 
Bot. mag. t. 1256. The leaves oblong, 
oval, alternate, serrated ; leafstalks 
with many glands; spur incurved, ols 
long as flower ,— The stems are erect, 
somewhat branched, from one to t\vo 
feet in height. The flowers are large 
and shewy, of a crimson colour, 
variegated with white and dark stripes; 
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hey are produced from June to Sep- 
ember. It is a tender annual requir- 
ing the same treatment as the common 
garden balsam. Native of the East 
Indies. Introduced 1808. 

3. Balsamina cornuta (horned 
JBalsam). Burm. 1. 16. f. 1. The leaves | 
lanceolate , serrated; spur much longer 
than the flower . — This is an annual 
plant. Stem a foot high, roundish, dif- 
fused. Leaves hisped, Detioled, large, 
dusky-green, sweet-smelling. Flowers 
purple or white. Peduncles few, long. 
Spur three times as long as the petals, 
somewhat bowed. Capsule ovate, acu- 
minate, hispid. 

. In its leafing this resembles the next 
species, but the flowers are much 
smaller, with spurs five times longer, 
and on very long peduncles. In Bur- 
man’s figure, the peduncles are some 
solitary, others two, and others three 
together. The engraver, by mistake, 
has placed some of them below the leaf. 
The Ceylonese call it Kudaelu-kola, 
from Kudaelu a swallow, and Kola a 
leaf. 

Native not only of Ceylon, but of Co- 
chinchina, where the inhabitants use a 
decoction of the leaves as a wash to 
their head and hair, to which this plant, 
which is a common weed in their gar- 
dens, gives a very sw T eet odour. 

4. Balsamina mysorensis (Mysore 
Balsam). The leaves oblong lanceolate , 
remotely toothed ; spur stratght , shorter 
than the flower. — In this species the 
stem is simple, filiform, varying from 
six to twelve inches in length. The 
fjowers are small, of a red colour, and 
appear from July to September. Na- 
tive of Mysore. Introduced 1820. 

• 5. Balsamina oppositipolia (op- 
posite-leaved Balsam). The leaves lan- 
ceolate, serrated ; spur shorter than the 
flower . — This is an upright annual plant, 
with a succulent jointed stem, a foot in 
Height. Leaves sessile, smooth. Branches 
single from each alternate axil. Pe- 
duncles filiform, naked, commonly 
three from each axil, longer than the 
iritemodes. * Flowers small, of a pur- 
plish blue colour, with a nectary much 
shorter than the petals. Native of the 
island of Ceylon. 

*6. Balsamina pasciculata (fasci- 
cled-flowered Balsam). Rheed. t. 47. 
The leaves lanceolate ; pedicles aggre- 
gate, shorter than the leaves . — Native of 
Malabar, from one to two feet in height, 


with pale red flowers, and an awl- shaped 
green spur. Introduced 1 833. 

7. Balsamina latifolla (broad- 
leaved Balsam). Rheed. t. 48. 71* 

leaves ovate , crenated, rather pilose ; 
spur longer than the flower. An annual 
plant, from one to two feet high. Leaves 
with a prominent dagger point from 
each notch. Peduncles nearly the 
length of the leaves. Flowers thesaae 
size as in the common Balsam. They 
appear from July to September. The 
spur is awl-shaped, almost the length 
of the peduncle. Native of the feat 
Indies. Introduced 1818. 

8. Balsamina rosm arinifolli 
(Rosemary-leaved Balsam). The leaves 
linear ; spur short , rather recurved at the 
end. — Leaves glaucous underneath. 
Peduncles alternate. Stem a foot high. 
Flowers small and of a purple colour. 
Nectary larger than the petals. In 
other circumstances it agrees with B . 
oppositifolia, from which, however, 
it appears to be different. Koenig sent 
it from Ceylon. 

9. Balsamina mutila (mntilated- 
spurred Balsam). Leaves lanceolate, 
serrated ; spur cucullate , blunt, -muti- 
lated. — Stem annual, a foot high, up- 
right, jointed, red, almost without 
branches. Leaves blunt, small, smooth, 
thick sessile. Peduncles long, subso- 
litary. Nectary large, compressed, roll- 
ed into a spiral. The flowers are scarlet, 
very handsome, but not sweet. Capsule 
flesny. Cultivated in China. 

10. Balsamina chinensis (Chinese 
Balsam). The leaves ovate ; spur 
greatly arched . — This is an annual plant, 
one foot high, upright, round, alter- 
nately branened, red. Leaves sessile, 
smooth, subserrate, dr serrate-tooth- 
letted. Peduncles longer than the teat 
generally solitary. Flowers of a red- 
purple. They appear from July to Sep- 
tember. Spurof the nectary awl-shapi4 
thick, very much bowed. Native of 
China. Introduced 1834. 

Culture. — Balsams are all showy, 
flowering plants, and are worth cul U t ut- 
ing for the sake of decorating green- 
houses, when the green-house ptefita 
are set out in the open ate. Those 
grown in pots require to be often it*- 
freshed with water. 

^ The seeds of these plants should be 
sown on a moderate hot-bed frame hi 
spring, and when the plants are about 
two or three inches high, they dkdf 
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-planted into separate small pots, 
«n g care to shade them until they 
ve taken fresh root, replacing them 
the hot-bed, after which they should 
ve a moderate share of free air ad- 
tted to them when the weather is 
rourable, to prevent their being drawn 
> tall and weak ; they should then be 
ifted from size to size of pots, until the 
ants have grown the size required, and 
nen in flower, they may be placed in 
e greenhouse, where they will make 
very showy appearance, and seed 
eely. Some may he planted out, when 
»ung, in the open border, in a sheltered 
tuation, where they will flower, if the 
immer proves favourable. 

A mixture of loam and rotten dung is 
le best soil for them. 

The hardy species may be sown in 
le open ground. 

Balsamita. 

Class Sygenesia Polygamia Aqualis. 
i at. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle na- 
ed ; pappus 0; involucre imbricated. 

1. Balsamita virgata (twiggy Cost- 
lary). Stem herbaceous , branched at 
%se ; branches one-flowered ; leaves 
tssile, lanceolate , serrated. — A peren- 
ial evergreen. The stem is simple, 
rect, eighteen inches high, angular, 
urplish; upper branches elongated, 
ne-flowered, lower barren, leafy. The 
jowere are solitary, terminating, and of 

yellow colour; they appear in July 
nd August Native of Italy. Intro- 
luced 1/91. Increased by cuttings in 
ny of die summer months. Requires 
he protection of a greenhouse. 

2. Balsamita ageratifolia (Age- 
atum-Ieaved Costmary. Leaves obo- 
yU Sc, serrated, sessile , clustered ; flowers 
'uhwrymbose. — A procumbent ever- 
preett undershrub, with small flowers of 
l de*p yellow colour. It is a native of 
?and{fc of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
vill not live in the open air in England 
luring the winter. Is propagated by 
sittings, which take root very readily 
luring any of the summer months; 
hey require free air in mild weather, and 
rende waterings in winter. Introduced 
before 1605, by Parkinson. 

3. Balsamita annua (annual Cost- 
mary). Radical leaves bipinnate ; caur 
line many pinnated, downy \ pinnee li- 
near acute, mucronate. — This is an an- 
nual plant, rising about two feet high. 
The item is stiff, but herbaceous, send- 
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I ing out many side-branches their whole 
length ; the lower ones four or five 
inches long, gradually shorter to the 
top. The leaves come out in small clus-' 
ters from the joints. The branches are 
terminated by clusters of flowers of a’ 
bright yellow ; each corymb on a short' 
peduncle. They appear in July or 
August, and continue till the frost des- 
troys them, but the seeds do not ripen 
in England, by which alone it can be 
propagated. The whole plant has a 
fine aromatic smell. Native of Spain 
and Italy, and was cultivated in 1758 by 
Mr. Miller. 

4. Balsamita vulgaris (common. 
Costmary). Leaves elliptical, toothed, 
lower stalked ; upper sessile auricled at 
base; dowers corymbose. The whole 
plant has a soft pleasant odonr. The 
roots hardy, fleshy and creeping ; lower 
leaves near three inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad, of a grayish 
colour. The stems rise from two to 
three feet high, and send out branches 
from the side ; the leaves on these are 
like the lower ones, but smaller. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the 
stem in a loose corymb ; they are naked 
and of a deep yellow colour, appear in 
August, but are not succeeded by seeds 
in England. It is more aromatic, and 
has a pleasanter smell than common 
Tansey. It was called Balsamita from 
its balsamic quality; Costus, from the 
Greek — an aromatie shrub; and from 
its being put into ale, our old English 
name Ale-coast. Costmary is the Virgin 
Mary's Costus. It was cultivated here 
in 1568, as appears from Turner's Herbal. 

It is a perennial plant, native of the 
south of France and Italy, and was 
formerly pretty much used in the 
kitchen, and in medicine as a carmina- 
tive. 

Propagated easily by parting the 
roots in Autumn. Where it is planted for 
use, the slips should be set m beds at 
two feet distance every way: in two 
years the roots will meet ; every other 
year therefore they should be parted 
and transplanted to keep them withiti 
compass. They will thrive in almost 
any soil or situation, but will continue 
longest in dry land, 

Balsamodbndron (from balsamon, 
balsam, and dendron, a tree). 

Class Diaecia Octandria. Nat. Ord. 

Burseracea. 

The Qharacters are — Flowers 
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sexual ; calyx four-toothed ; petals 4, matism : but it is adulterated upon the 
induplicateiy valvate in (estivation ; spot. 

stamens 8, inserted under the annular Lady Mary Wortley Montague in- 
disk, with elevated warts between them ; forms us, that the balm of Mecca, of tb? 
ovary 1; style 1, short, obtuse ; berry best quality, is not easy to be got, erra 
ovate , acute , one-two celled , one-seeded . at Constantinople : that on applying 
1. Balsamooendron gi leaden se some of it to her face* it became sird- 
(Balsam of Gilead). Leaves palmately led and red during three days, bat that 
trifoliate ; leaflets blunt , quite entire ; her complexion was much mended b? 
pedicels one-flowered, three together , the operation : and that the ladies ill 
shorter thanthe petiole, — The tree which use it at Constantinople, and have tke 
produces the balsam of Gilead lias pur- loveliest bloom in the world, 
plish branches, striated a little, and pro- Its great scarcity has prevented it? 
tuberant buds loaded with balsamic coming into use among ns : nor are it> 
resin; but whether it be distinct from virtues, probably, superior to those of 
the next species, A. opabalsamum , may some of the resinous juiees more coo- 
be doubtea, for the number of leaf- mon in the shops ; all these subutarwea 
lets varies much in the first species, as being in their general qaalitie? alike, 
it does also in Alpinus’s figure, which though differing in the degree of their 
Linnaeus refers to the Opobalsamum , gratefulness, pungency, and warmth, 
and in that of Mr. Bruce. The true opo- An inferior sort of balsam is prepared 
balsamum, according to Prosper Alpi- from boiling the young twigs and waves 
nus, is at first turbid and white, of a very gently, in a large quantity of water; the 
pungent smell, like that of turpentine, balsamic matter rises to the surface, 
put much sweeter and more fragrant, which is skimmed off. After they hare 
like mint, vary ing according to its good- thus procured all they can, it is nil 
ness, and of a bitter, acrid, astringent that they push the fire, and a large 
taste : on being kept it becomes thin, quantity or thicker balsam like turpeu- 
limpid, light, of a greenish hue, and tine rises, which is preserved by iteelt 
then of a gold colour ; after which, it and is that principally which we have 
grows thick, like turpentine, and loses in Europe. The other can only be eb- 
much of its fragrance. The balsam is tained by presents; and that which 
in high esteem among the Eastern na- distils naturally from the trees, scared? 
tions, both as a medicine and as an supplying the seraglio and great eft- 
odoriferous unguent and cosmetic. cers, there is none of it sent out of tfcfr 
2. Balsamodendbon opobalsamum country. 

(opobalsamum or Balsam of Mecca Hasselquist describes the trne b&lstm 
tree). Leaves with one or two pairs of of Mecca as being yellow and petfood, 
acutish , quite entire leaflets ; odd one with a most fragrant resinous balsamic 
sessile ; pedicels one-flowered. Shorter smell ; as being very tenacious, and 
than the petioles, — The opobalsamum , drawing out into long threads: that it 
balsam of Mecca, and balsam of Gilead is taken to three grains to strengthen • 
are supposed to be the produce of one weak stomach, and that it is a most** 
and the same tree. Gerlach relates cellent remedy for wounds. Toknwr 
that the trees which produce the opo- whether it be adulterated, they 
balsamum or balsam of Mecca, grow some into a glass of water ; ifitrwww 
near Bederhunin, a village between still on the surface, it is of little vdu; 
Mecca and Medina, in a sandy rocky but if it instantly extend itself over the 
soil, confined to a small tract, about a whole surface, and may be taken dff 
mile in length. In the beginning of the water with a hair, silk, or thread, it 
April, the trees drop their mice from is then of the best kindL The 
gashes which are made in the smaller used to adulterate this balsam, *Te«l 
branches, into vessels set under them of Sesamum, Cyprus turpentine, stA 
to receive it. A gash does not yield ostrich fat. 

above three or four drops in a day, Mr. Brace has given two fi gu r es*! 
weighing about a drachm ; nor will the balsam tree ; one of the whole fit*, 
even the best trees yield more upon the the other a single branch withffcfrd^ 
whole in a season than from ten to fif- section of the frnit. These h e jifr* 
teen drachms. The inhabitants use it may be depended on, as being cMw? 
as a sudorific, particulaly in the rheu- drawn, after an exact examkatfrMfc* 
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two very fine trees brought from Beder 
H unein. One of these was five feet two 
inches high from where the red root 
tjegins, or which was buried in the 
eafth, to where it divides itself first 
into ^branches. The trunk at thickest 
wa s about five inches diameter, the 
'wood light and open, and incapable of 
Joeing polished, covered with a smooth 
bark of bluish white, like a standard 
cherry-tree in good health, which has 
not above half that diameter; indeed a 
part of the bark is a reddish brown ; it 
Battens at top like trees that are exposed 
to snow, blasts, or sea air, which gives 
it a stunted appearance. It is remarka- 
ble for a penury of leaves. The flowers 
are like those of the Acacia tree, white 
and round, only that three hang upon 
three filaments or stalks, where the 
Acacia has but one. Two of these 
Bowers fell off and leave a single fruit ; 
the branches that bear this are the 
shoots of the present year ; they are of 
a reddish colour, and tougher than the 
old wood ; it is these that are cut off and 
put into little feggots/and sent to Venice 
for the Theriaca, when bruised or drawn 
by fire, and formerly these made the 
xylobalsamum. 

The great value set upon this drag in 
the East remounts to very early ages. 
Vfe know from Scripture, that trie Fsh- 
m&elites, or Arabian carriers and mer- 
chants, trafficking with Indian commo- 
dities to Egypt, brought with them balm 
as part of the cargo. 

Strabo alone of all the ancients, has 
given us*a true account of the place of 
it* origin. “Near to this,” be says, “ is 
die most happy land of the Sabeans, 
aad they are a very great people. Among 
these frankincense, myrrh, and cinnar 
mon grow, and in the coast that is about 
Saba, the balsam also.” Among the 
xaparh trees behind Azab, all along the 
coast 'to the straits of Babelmandeb is 
iterative country. It grows to a tree 
above fourteen feet high, spontaneously 
and without culture, like the myrrh, the 
ooAe sad frankincense tree ; they are 
aUwqftuilly the wood of the country, 
aMbwe occasionally cut down and used 
inpfoek We need not doubt but that 
it wm nearly transplanted into Arabia, 
that 'fc, into the south part of Arabia 
WHwr^tnnnediately fronting Azab: the 
hJ g hftwtmigy of Arabia was too cold for 
it;*** ail • mountainous, and water 
fwtfftKtg there. The first plantation 


that succeeded seems to have been at 
Petra, the ancient metropolis of Arabia, 
now called Beder or Beder H unein. 

Afterwards, being transplanted into 
Palestine, it obtained the name of bal- 
samum judaicum, and balm of Gilead, 
and became an article of commerce there. 

There were three productions from 
this tree very much esteemed among 
the ancients. The first was called 
opobalsamum or juice of the balsam 
which was of the finest kind, composed 
of that greenish liquor found in the 
kernel of the fruit ; tne next was car - 
probalsamum, made by the expression 
of the fruit when in maturity ; tne third 
was xylobalsamum, the worst of all ; it 
was an expression or decoction of the 
small new twigs of a reddish colour. 
But the principal quantity of balsam in 
all times was produced by infusion, as 
at this day. The wound is made by an 
axe, when the juice is in its strongest 
circulation in July, August, and the be* 
ginning of September. It is then .re- 
ceived into a small earthen bottle, and 
every day's produce is poured into a 
larger, which is kept closely corked. 
The Arabs Harb, a noble family of Beni 
Koreisb, are the proprietors of it, and 
of Beder, where it grows. It is a, star 
1 tion of the Emir Hadje, or pilgrims 
! going to Mecca, half way between that 
I city and Medina. 

Some books speak of a white sort, 
brought by the caravans from Mecca; 
and others of a balsam of Judea, but 
these are counterfeits and adulterations. 
The balsam of Judea was lost long ago, 
but as late as Galen’s time, it was 
growing in many places of Palestine 
besides Jericho. 

When Sultan Selim conquered Egypt 
and Arabia in 1516, three pounds was 
then the tribute ordered to be sent to 
Constantinople yearly, and this was till 
lately kept up. The remainder is sold 
or formed out to some merchants ; who, 
to increase the quantity, adulterate it 
with oil of olives and wax, and sevee&l 
other mixtures, consulting only (the 
agreement of colour; formerly, we are 
told, it was done with art, but nothing 
is easier detected than this fraud now. 

It does not appear that the ancients 
had ever seen this plant, they describe 
it so variously; and Prosper Alpmus 
corroborates the errors of tne ancients, 
by saying it is a kind of vine (viticosus). 
The figure he has given is a very bad one. 
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The juice, when first received into the and peat will suit these trees, and ripen- 
bottle, from the wound, is of a light ed cuttings will root in sand, under a 
yellow colour, apparently turbid, in hand-glass in heat 
which there is a whitish cast, which I Baltimora (so named by Liimsus in 
apprehend arises from the globules of honour of F. Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 
air that pervade the whole in its first proprietor of Maryland), 
state of fermentation; it then appears Class Syngenesis Necessaria. Nat 
very light upon shaking. As it settles Ord. Composite. 
and cools, it turns clear, and loses that The Characters are — Receptacle pek- 
milkiness. It then has the colour of aceous ; pappus 0 ; involucrum cyUndri- 
honey, and appears more fixed and cal, many leaved ; ray five-flowerti. 
heavy than at first. After being kept Baltimora rbcta (upright Balti- 
some years, it becomes of a much deeper mora). Sch. t. 261. Siam winged ; 
yellow, and of the colour of gold, but heads small, pale yellow. — This is in 
continues perfectly fluid, and loses very annual plant, with astern two feet Ugh, 
little of taste, smell, or weight. The four-cornered, upright, green, with the 
sm ell at first is violent and strongly sides deeply channelled, and the angles 
pungent, like that of volatile salts. In rugged; branches lateral, very shirt; 
its pure and fresh state it dissolves easily leaves opposite, petiofed, ovate serrated, 
in water. If dropt on a woollen cloth, three-nerved, with very short, silky 
it will wash out easily, and leave no hairs; panicles terminating, small; the 
stain. It is of an acrid, rough, pun- flowers are aggregate, terminating aid- 
gent taste, is used by the Arabs in all lary, and of, a pale yellow or sulphur 
complaints of the stomach and bowels, colour. The seeds are inversely pyra- 
is reckoned a powerful antiseptic, and midal, three-sided, smooth crown, 
of use in preventing any infection of the Native of Maryland near Baltimore, 

plague. These qualities it enjoyspro- Introduced 1781. It flowers in June ind 
oably in common with balsam of Tolu, July, and is readily increased by seed, 
Peru, &c. which we have received from which may be sown in any common 
America. It is always used and par- garden soil. 

ticularly esteemed by the ladies as a Bambusa (latinized from the Indian 
cosmetic; as such it has kept up its name bamboo). 

reputation in the East till this day. The Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
manner of applying it is this : you first Ord. Graminee. 
go into the tepid bath till the pores are The Characters are — Scales 3, ceoer- 

sufficiently opened, you then anoint ing the three-flowered spike lets; gbsm 
yourself with a small quantity, and as two-valved ; style bifid ; seed 1. 
much as the vessels will absorb $ never- 1. Bambusa arunoinacba J comsw# 
fading youth and beauty are said to be Bamboo cane). Rox. cor. t. 7% ?*** 
the consequences. ele branched, divaricating . — The Bsm- 

3. Bals amodendron kataf (Kataf boo has a woody, hollow, round, straight 

tree). Leaves palmately trifoliate ; culm, forty feet high and Upwards, sub* 
leaflets smooth, serrated at the spex; pie and shining; the internodes a loot 
pedicels bifid ; berry globose, umbifieate m length and circumference ; sheaths 
at the apex . — A tree fourteen feet in thick and hairy, rough, convolute, de- 
height, mom which a red sweet-scented ciduous ; branches uternate, slender, 
powder is obtained ; which the women solid* spiny, reclining, springing oat 
m Arabia use to wash and cleanse their from the base to die very top; theknrer 
heads. ones being usually cut off. Panderf 

4. Balsavodendron kafal (Kafal flowers diffused in spikes. 

tree). Leaves palmately trifoliate; The hollow internodes of the calm 
leaflets serrated at the apex, younger are frequently found filled with alutttf 
ones villous; berry compressed, with liquor, whicn in India beyond d* 
prominent dots at the apex. — This tree Ganges is not condensed into the oak 
is also a native of Arabia, where it at- stance called Tabaxir or Tabasheer,** 
tains to the height of twenty feet. It is it is, though rarely in Malabar, 
there called kafal. The balsam it pro- The Bamboo cane grows iiaftasndlf 
duces is considered to possess very laxa- almost every where within the troffem 
tive qualities. regions. Over a great part of Am * 

. Culture. — A mixture of loam, sand, is very common. In China, CodaE- 
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china, Tunquin, Cambodia, Japan, Cey- 
lon, the peninsula of India, ana the 
islands. 

This useful plant has been long since 
introduced into the West Indies ; and is 
said to flourish likewise in South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Miller cultivated it in 1730. 
He says we have plants more than 
twenty feet high ; and if our stoves were 
high enough, they would probably rise 
to twice that height. A strong shoot 
from the root will grow twenty feet in 
five or six weeks. Some of the stems 
are as large as a man's wrist, but in gene- 
ral they are as big as common walking- 
sticks, and when dried are as fit for that 
purpose as those which are imported. 

There is perhaps scarcely any plant 
that serves for such a variety of domes- 
tic purposes as the Bamboo. In the 
East Indies great use is made of it in 
building, and the houses of the meaner 
people are almost entirely composed of 
it. Dr. Patrick Browne mentions, that 
it was yet strong and perfect in some of 
the houses which had been built by the 
Spaniards in Jamaica, above a hundred 
years before. Bridges also are made of 
it, masts for their boats, boxes, cups, 
baskets, mats, and a great variety of 
other utensils and furniture, both domes- 
tic and rural. Paper also is made from 
it, by bruising, ana steeping it in water, 
and thus forming it into a paste. It is 
the common fence for gardens and 
fields; and is frequently used as pipes 
for conveying water. The leaves are 
generally put round the chests of tea 
which are sent to Europe from China, 
is package, fastened together so as to 
form' a kind of mat. The tops of the 
tender shoots are frequently pickled in 
the West Indies. 

In the cavities, or tubular parts of the 
Bamboo is found at certain seasons a 
concrete white substance called Taba- 
?heer, or tabachir, an article which the 
Arabian physicians holds in high esti- 
batkm* It is commonly found m what 
ire called the female or large Bamboos. 
The 'Bamboos which contain this con- 
crete fere found on shaking to contain a 
laid* which, after some time gradually 
kaaen e, and then they are opened in 
^rdor to extract the Tabasheer. The 
natitire bf this substance is very different 
froflftWhat might have been expected 
In product of a vegetable. Its 
rmfatfrtictibtlity by fire, its total resis- 
UriAh tn acids, its uniting by fusion 


with alkalies in certain proportions into 
a white opaque mass, into a transpa- 
rent permanent glass, and its being 
again separable from these compounds 
entirely unchanged by acids, & c., seem 
to afford the strongest reasons for con- 
sidering it as very nearly identical 
with common siliceous earth. As to its 
medical virtues, though the drug be, as 
before observed, in much esteem with 
the orientalists, yet they are not such as 
to cause it to have any regard paid it in 
the modem practice of physic in Europe. 

Yet the virtues of the several parts of 
the Bamboo are very considerable, ac- 
cording to Louriero, who in his Flora 
Cochinchinensis tells us that the leaves, 
bark, buds, and root, are used. The 
leaves he says, are cooling, emollient, 
and resolvent : their decoction is good 
in fevers, cough, pains of the throat &c. ; 
the thin bark is cooling and aggluti- 
nant and a gentle astringent : it is good 
in feverish heats, haemorrhages, nau- 
seas, and vomitings : the roots and buds 
are attenuating, and promote urine, and 
purify the blood, are good in difficulties 
of urine, wandering pains, obstruc- 
tions, and in venereal cases; from 
the fresh roots mixed with tobacco- 
leaves and betel in equal portions, 
and infused and macerated for some 
days in oil, is prepared an ointment of 
great efficacy in discussing hard and 
schirrous swellings. 

0. The leaves of this variety are 
much narrower, particularly at their 
base. It is more rare in Europe, though 
(he most common on the coast of Mala- 
bar. 

y. The Turks make their writing pens 
with this variety. It was observed by 
Toumefort in a valley near Moimt 
Athos, and on the banks of the river 
Jordan. 

I notice these, because Mr. Miller 
makes them distinct species. There 
are doubtless many varieties of the 
Bamboo in the East Indies ; and some, 1 
which we look upon as such, may possi-t 
bly prove, on more accurate examine 
tion, to be really distinct Louriero,' 
besides three species, mentions three 
principal varieties which he had ob- 

lst B. Maxima. The tang nga. Arun- 
darbor maxima. Rumph. am6. i. 6. o. 12. 
The highest and thickest of all the Bam- 
boos, covered very thick with spines. 

2nd. B. Fax. The nua. Arundarbor 
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cr&thtm. Humph, amb . /. 6. c. 2. The 
calm about eighteen feet high, and an 
inch and half in thickness, very straight, 
the most hollow of any of the Bamboos, 
and the internodes remarkably long. 
They fill them with oil and tow, and 
thus use them as torches in travelling. 

3rd. B, Tabacaria. Oung thaong. 
Arundarbor spiculorum. Humph, amb . 1. 

6. c. 3. Culm slender, very straight and 
regular, somewhat solid, rough, blanch- 
ed; the internodes very long, hard, 
tough and scabrous. These are po- 
lished, and much used for tobacco-pipes 
by the natives. 

Many other varieties may be 6een in 
Rumphius. Sloane and Brown describe 
the Bamboo of Jamaica to be only from 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, and 
about an inch and half in diameter at 
the bottom. 

2. BaMBUSA VERT1C1 LL ATA (whorl- 
flowered Bamboo cane). Rox. cor. t. 
80. Spike terminal , simple , ichor led . — 
According to Roxburgh this is evidently 
a distinct species. It grows in drier 
situations, is not so large, has a much 
smaller cavity, and is very straight. Its 
great strength, solidity, and straight- 
ness, render it much fitter for a variety 
of uses than the common sort ; and it 
is particularly employed by the natives 
to make shafts to their spears. It sel- 
dom attains to more than twenty feet in 
height, and requires to be kept in the 
etove in a moist loamy soil, and is readily 
increased by suckers. Introduced 1802. 
Banffya. 

Class Deeandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Caryophyllew. 

The Characters are — Calyx tubular , 
deeply five-parted ; petals 5, not unqui-* 
cukU stamens 10; styles 2 ; capsule 
one-ceUed. 

Banffya petrosa (rock Banffya). 
Leaves linear, obtuse , keeled; bracteas 
minute. — A plant six inches to a foot in 
height, with the stem herbaceous, 
straight, and tufted ; flowers white or 
red. They appear in June and July, 
and making a very neat appearance, is 
well adapted for rock-work. It is a na- 
tive of Transylvania in the Alps of Di- 
nada, and may be propagated either by 
seeds or by cuttings, which will root 
freely if planted under a b&nd'gWss. 

Bamiu (fhe name jpf a shrub in Gu- 
iana). 

Class Polyan&ia Monogyma. Nat. 
Qid Surinam ktk 
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The Characters are--C<^ 
permanent i petals 6; stigma cepitett; 
berry very succulent. 

Banara guianensis (Guiana Bmra). 
The leaves oblong , ovate, acute , denticu- 
lated somewhat tomentose on the **d?r 
surface. — A shrub ten feet in height 
native of Cayenne in woods. Theflouw, 
which grow in panicles, are of a brisk 
yellow colour, and appear in May. The 
berries are black. It will thrive well m 
a mixture of loam, sand, and peat; ri- 
pened cuttings root freely in a ptf 
of sand, placed under a band-glass in 
heat 

Banistebia (in honour of J. B. Ba- 
nister, a traveller in Virginia, in the 
17th century, and author of a catalog 
of Virginian plants). 

Class Deeandria Trigynia. Nat. Ori 
Afalpighiacew. 

Tne Characters are — Calyx girded if 
eight or ten glands ; petals round* ^ 
unguiculate ; stamens 10, avl-shapd 
cohering at the base ; styles 3, usiatfy 
expanded into leaves at the apex; car- 
pels indehiscent, one-seeded, nearly dis- 
tinct, ending in a simple, mewtbraxms 
wing , which is thickened on the upper 
side. 

1. Banistebia aubiculata (eared- 
leaved Banisteria). Cav. d. t. 25a 
Leaves profoundly cordate, some whd 
sagittate , smooth, with rounded lakes; 
petioles glandular at the apex . — A climb- 
ing shrub with orange-coloured flown* 
Native of Brasil near Rio Janeiro. In- 
troduced 1818. 

2. Banisteria ciliata (ciliated 
leaved Banisteria). Cav. dis. t 254 
Leaves cordate, orbicular , smooth, cd*& 
ted ; petioles biglandular at aps*.—h 
climbing shrub, wdth glaucous lcarcs 
and large orange coloured flowers. Na- 
tive of Brasil. Introduced 1796. 

3. Banisteria splendens (shata 
leaved Banisteria). Sloan. J. t 161 f 
2. Leaves cordate, kidney-shaped, or- 
bicular, clothed with silky down tcnsUk[ 
petioles each with two glands mm A i 
leaf.—- A climbing plant, four to fit* fee* 
high, with round stalks, covered rtM 
gray smooth bark ; flowers yeUoy. it 
tive of South America and of tjbf Med 
Indian .islands. Introduced l&W 

4. Banisteria mmm@m (MM 
Banisteria). Burm, 1 13. Leaves*** 
what ovate, acuminated, smooth m pdb 
sur/hceei petiole* each 

glands near the leuf^.dm&kog mk 
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alive of South America, with flowers ceous, smooth on both surfaces ; petioles 
f a golden yellow colour. Introduced each bearing two glands at the apex. — 
825. A climbing shrub, native of Porto-Kico. 

5. Banisteria emarginata (emar- Flowering from June to August,* flow- 
inate leaved Banis ten a). Cav. d. t. ers yellow. Introduced 1818. 

49. Leaves elliptical, cordate at the 12. Banisteria laurifolia (laurel- 
ase , mucronated at the apex and emar- leaved Banisteria). Bot. mag. t 937. 
inate, downy beneath; petioles short , Leaves ovate-oblong , acute , somewhat 
ach bearing two glands near the leaf \ coriaceous , smooth ; petioles without 
-A climbing shrub, native of Gauda- glands. — This hath many irregular 
>upe, with yellow flowers. Introduced climbing stalks, which fasten tnem- 
326. selves to the neighbouring trees, and 

6. Banisteria sericea (silky leaved rise to a great height ; leaves are hairy 
anisteria). Cav. d. t. 258. Leaves on their under side, where they have 
Hi use, with a mucrone, younger ones many transverse ribs. The dowers 
oumy on both surf aces, adult ones only come out thinly from the side of the 
•* the under surf ace ; petioles biglan- branches; they are of a pale yellow 
ular in the middle . — A climbing colour, and are succeeded by large 
inib, native of Brazil. The down on winged seeds, which are double. 

le leaves is of a beautiful shining- 13. Banisteria purpurea (purple 
olden colour. Introduced 1810. Banisteria). Cav. d. t. 246. f. 1. The 

7* Banisteria tomentosa (woolly- leaves ovate , obtuse, smooth ; racemes 
•aved Banisteria). Leaves ovate , ob- axillary and terminal . — This species 
ise, with a mucrone , clothed with hath strong ligneous stalks, covered 
ranched down beneath ; petioles each with an ash-coloured bark, which 
earing two glands near the leaf. — A divide into many branches, clothed 
limbing shrub, native of the Autilles ; with winged leaves, composed of five 
owers yellow ; they appear from May or six pairs of oval small leaves, nearly 
> August Introduced 1818. of the size of the common Acacia, but 

8. Banisteria tilljBfolia (Lime- are whitish on their under side ; from 

•ee leaved Banisteria). Vent. c. t 50. the wings of the leaves are produced 
•eaves orbicular, acuminated , downy slender bunches of flowers, growing in 
eneath; petioles elongated, each bear- a raceme like those of the Currant- 
t g two glands near the leaf. — Native bush, of a purplish colour ; these are 
f J ava, with purple flowers. Introduced succeeded by broad winged seeds, grow- 
320. ing erect. It was sent me from Can> 

9. Banisteria sinemariensis (Sine- peachy, where it grows naturally. In- 
tarian Banisteria). Aub. g. t. 185. troduced 1759. 

•eaves ovate, acuminated, smooth above, 14. Banisteria brachiata (cross- 
it covered with close pressed bristles branched Banisteria). Leaves sub - 
> neath, which are fixea by their centre, ovate ; branches brachiate ; seeds nar- 
r well as the petioles, which also bears rower inwards. — It sends out many 
po elands near the leaf — A climbing branches, which divide again into 
irub ; native of Guiana on the margin others, growing without order, and be- 

meadows, and of St Domingo, come very bushy upwards, sending out 
lowers yellow. Introduced 1824. tendrils by which they fasten tnen> 

10. Banisteria ferruginea (rusty- selves to the neighbouring trees, and 

aved Banisteria). Cav. d. t. 248. mount to a great height ; these are gar- 
eaves ovate, acuminated, smooth above, nished with oval stiff leaves, ending in 
td shining ; rusty beneath, and are, as a point The flowers are produced in 
ell as the petioles, clothed with dose loose spikes at the ends of tHe branches, 
{pressed hairs -, glands situated on the which are first of a gold colour, and 
wer part of the leaf. — A climbing fade to a scarlet. These are succeeded 
irub^ native of the Brazils. Leaves by seeds of the same shape with those 
vo inches long ; flowers yellow ; fruit of the fulgens, but are slender, thin, and 
ibeseentwith erect wings. Introduced for the most part single. Native of the 
$IfL West Indies. Introduced 1759. 

II. Banisteria periplocasvolia 15. Banisteria fulgens (shining- 
»eripk>ca-leaved Banisteria). Leaves fruited Banisteria). Leaves sub-ovate, 
dong, • mucronated, somewhat coric^ downy beneath*, racemes brachiate ; pe- 
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duncles amWBA— It grows ntimalfr 
in Jamaica, at Cwpeactay, and several 
other Jparts of America, with slender 
winding stalks, which rise fire or six 
feet high, and are thinly garnished with 
smooth leaves ; the flowers grow in a 
round bunch at the extremity of the 
branches •, they are of a browrih 
yellow colour, and fire succeeded by 
winged seeds. Introduced 1753. 

16. Banisterfa acvlbata (prickly 
Banisteria). Leaves pinnate } leaflet* 
oblong, obtuse: flowers spiked; stem 
branching, prickly .— This species was 
sent to Mr. Miller from Tcdu in New 
Spain, where it grows naturally. It 
hath climbing staflks, which divide into 
many branches, clothed with long wing- 
ed leaves, composed of about twenty 
pair of 6 mal!, oblong, blunt pinnm,^ach 
nnving a deep furrow on the under 
side. At the wings of the leaves the 
stalks are armed with short strong 
spines, a little crooked. The flowers 
grow in long loose spikes at the end of 
the branches, and are succeeded by sm- 

f le seeds as large as those of the greater 
fanle. 

17 . Bamisteria anoulosa (angular 
leaved Banisteria). Cav. diss. t. 252. 
Leaves sinuate, angular; petioles bi - 
glandular at the apeac .— Grows natnrally 
in Jamaica. It hath a woody stalk, 
which twists itself round the neigh- 
bouring trees, and rises to their top. 
The leaves are as large as those of the 
Bay-tree, and of the same thickness, 
growing opposite ; the flowers are pro- 
duced in long branching spikes at the 
ends of the bl anches ; they arc yellow 
or sulphur-coloured, and arc succeeded 
by two or three winged seeds like those 
of the greater Maple. 

Culture. — These plants, being all 
natives of hot countries, cannot be pre- 
served in England, unless they are kept 
in a bark-stoye. They are propagated 
by seeds, which must be procured from 
the countries where they grow natu- 
rally. These seeds should be fully ripe 
when gathered, and put into sand or 
eaith, in which they should be sent to 
England, otherwise they will lose their 
vegetative quality ; for from a large 
parcel of these seeds which were sent 
over in papers, as fresh as they could 
possibly arrive here, very few plants 
were raised, and those dM not appear 
till the second year ; therefore, when 
the seeds arrive, they should be imme- 


diately sown he pots, and, if itlufpeii 
in autumn .or winter, the pots shorn be 
plunged into a hotbed of tanners lad, 
where the heat is very moderate, ad 
secured from frost ami wet, till syriaa 
when they mast he removed to a too 
hotbed, which will bring ep foe 
but if they should not appear the fiwt 
year, the pots should be preserved $ 
the next spring, to see if the seed* rill 
grow. When the plants come up, tfe? 
must be put into separate pots, fifed 
with fight earth, and plunged iatotte 
j bark heel,, after which they mart b 
! treated like other tender plants fcmtfe 
same countries. 

Babesia (so named by Iiaacus, is 
honour of Sir J. Banks, Barb, F* k. S« 
a distinguished promoter of osteal 
history and of science in geaenl; fe 
died in 1320}. 

Class Tctxandria Menogyata. 5Ut 
Ord. Proteatees. 

The Characters are — Coly* few 
parted \ stamens immersed in the cm 
case ends of the segments 1 scales A, kf 
pogenous j ovary Iwo-ceUtd, with 9 * 
seeded cells; follicle two celled sW; 
dissepiment loose, bifid. 

1. Banxsu hjlcbwxa (small- 
flowered. Banksia). Leaves eetrat 
entire pointless i tube of the etrdU 
woolly ; limb smooth ; stigma cepttt* 
depressed — Native of dry heath* new 
the sea shore, in Lewm’t fend, os tb 
southern coast of N. Holland ; floweraf 
from February to August. Intro. 

2i BaNXSIA 8PH€8tOCAEPl (TOU» 
fruited Banksia). Lease* sew**, «* 

tire, pointed; ooroUa, hairy aH ec*r,t> 
temally ; stigma awl-shaped; sma 
globose . — Also a native of Levin* 
land, where it is found on low beak 
The leaves are an inch long* Tb* 
flowers yellow. Increased by cutting* 
Introduced 1803. 

3. Banksia naiftroau (tej®* 
leaved Banksia). Bot. mag. t. 
Leaves aeerose, emarginate, two-to***' 
entire; flower-heads leaf* 'rife* 
stigma capitate.— This species is • ** 
tive of the eastern coast of New 
land, on rocky heaths near PcrtJtA* 
son, and was among the first botw** 
communications from that county 
The stem is three or four feet bp 
Leaves very numerous, the lenglb w 
the nail, evergreen and smooth. Fib- 
ers bright yellow. Catkins five or ax 
inches long. Introduced 1J8A 
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4. Banksia ft pint) am a {prickly- tuse, marly equal, downy at the sttmmit, 

•av ed Banksia). Bot. rap, t. 457- keel of the limb of th* corolla very 
•eaten acerose, three-toothed at end, slightly silky \ stem arboreous. — This 
b middle tooth longest, prickly or entire species grows abundantly in the open 
t the edge*, stigma subulate— The fields of Van Die man’s Island, as well 
•area are from One to three inches as by the sea-side. Introduced 1822. 
mg, White beneath. The flowers ap- 10. Banksia intrgbifolia (entire^ 
ear from May to December. Corolla leaved Banksia}. Bot. mag. t, 2770. 
elfow; Exposed part of the styles Leaves whorled, oblong, lanceolate, #*~ 
tuple. -Introduced 1788* tire , mucronulate, with conspicuous 

5. Banksia collina (hill Banksia). netted veins beneath j stem arboreous • — 

.eaves linear, prickly-toothed $ the ter - This is generally a small, or middle- 
dital tooth • shortest. — Found by Mr. sized tree with the trunk erect ; bark 
irownon dry open hills, about Hun- dark and cracked; branches when 
rr's river, N. 8. W. It makes an or- young covered with soft yellowish pu- 
amental appearance, and is about six bescence. Buds in whorls, but gene- 
*t in height. Introduced 1 800. rally, all excepting one or two, abortive. 

6. Banksia occidrntalis (west- Leaves green and naked .above, below 

oast Banksia). Leaves linear, beyond covered with white tomentnm. Flow- 
he middle prickly, toothed beneath, vein- ers terminal. Head from two to three 
*ss ; stem skmbhy ; branches smooth. — inches long, less than half the length 
•rows naturally in heathy ground at of the leaves, which are generally 
,ewii/s land, N. S* W. It is about four crowded at the base. Mr. Brown says 
?efc in height, and was introduced in this is a very variable species, and that 
806. ^ it is a native of the east coast of N. H. 

7. Banksta afttoralis (sea-side near the sea shore at Port Jackson, 
tanksia). Leaves long, linsar atlenu- Introduced 1788. 

ted at base, veihleeS beneath ; stem 11. Banksia insulins (island Bank- 
rborescent ; brancklsts tomentose . — sia). The leaves linear or wedge-shaped, 
Jative of the sandy shores of creeks in oblong , rounded, mutronulaie , scattered 
,e win's land, N. S. W., where it Attains or whorled beneath, netted. — Native of 
> eight feet in height Introduced the islands of the Boss strait, as well 
803; as that of Van Dieman, near the shore. 

8. Banksia margin At a (various- Introduced 1823. 

»aved Banksia). Bot. mag. t. 1947. 12. Banksia vbrtioillata (vertidl- 

. eaves linear, truncate, mneronate, en- late Banksia). Hook. ex. fl. t. 98. The 
ire or toothed*, veins beneath incon- leaves whorled? Ungulate, oblong, obtuse, 
piewms f end s of branches hairy.— A unarmed beneath, veinless, white ; stem 
cry handsome greenhouse plant. It arboreous^ — A very ornamental species, 
rows rather freely, and attains a con- twelve feet high. Native of Lewin’s 
iderable size. The stem is usually six land, near the sea-side, and also of the 
set high. The leaves rarely exceed south-west coast of New Holland. The 
wo inches in length ; their under side flowers are yellow, and appear from 
rhitte and downy. The flowers are July to October. Introduced 1794. 
reduced in May, from buds formed the 13. Banksia paludosa (marsh 
receding year between the forks of Banksia). Bot. reg. t. 697. Leaves 
le old wood, They are of an orange somewhat whorled, wedge-shaved, ob- 
otour. long, sub-truncated, attenuated at base 

It is propagated, although with diffi- beyond the middle toothed, serrate.— -It 
ulty, by cuttings and layers, and flou- is a low spreading plant of slow growth, 
ishas in a mixture of loam and peat and produces abundance of flowers 
arth. Native of heaths in the neigh- when about two fret high ; they come 
otrrhoodof Port Jackson. Introduced out at the ends of the branches, but it 
804, being a year or more from the time of 

9. - Banksia australis (south const the bud appearing till the flowers open, 
tanksia). Bot. reg. t. 787- Leaves lateral branches are usually grown 
inear, abrupt, pointed, entire, revolute, round the branches. The under sides 
eticuUUed with veins beneath, ultimate of the leaves aTe white, netted all over 
ranches, downy ; scales of the catkin of* with numerous veins, disposed in beau* 
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tiful order. The flowers appear from 
January till April. It is not very ten- 
der ; and may be increased with some 
difficulty by cuttings; the soil should 
be sandy peat. Native of marshy 
ground near Port Jackson, New Hol- 
land. Introduced 1805. 

14. Banksia oblonoi folia (oblong- 
leaved Banksia). Bob cab. b 241. 
Leaves scattered , narrow , oblong , trun- 
cated , toothed, serrated beneath , ribbed 
and veiny ; footstalks and branchlets 
tomentose. — It grows from five to fifteen 
feet in height, or more ; having many 
knotty tubercles on the stem, especially 
near the root, which is frequently en- 
larged by them into a kind of irregular 
woody bulb. The spike of flowers, 
which is short, is produced between the 
forks of the branches, and usually from 
wood four or five years old. It is gene- 
rally above a year growing before the 
ilowers open. Introduced 1788. 

15. Banksia latifolia (broad-leaved 
Banksia). Bob mag. b 2406. Leaves 
obovate, oblong , prickly , serrate , acute 
at base , beneath ribbed , reticulated , cine- 
rous. — The stem is usually three or four 
feet high. The flowers appear in Au- 
gust. It is a native of boggy situations 
near Port Jackson, and is also plentiful 
about the town of Sydney, where it 
rarely ripens seed. Introduced 1802, 

16. Banksia marcescens (short- 
leaved Banksia). Bob rep. b 258. The 
leaves wedge-shaped, fiat , truncate be- 
yond the middle , toothed, serrate at the 
base, acutish . — The stem varies from 
four to six feet in heighb The leaves 
scattered, two to three inches long, 
green above, white beneath. The flow- 
ers are purple, in large handsome cat- 
kins ; inside of the corolla white ; pe- 
rianth or calyx glabrous, greenish yel- 
low, It flowers in the greenhouse in 
April. Native of the eastern coast of 
New Holland. Introduced 1788. 

17* Banksia serrata (great serra- 
ted Banksia). Bot. rep. t. 82. The 
leaves broad, linear, elongate, truncated, 
serrate beneath, reticulated , smoothish 
at the base , attenuated. — This is one of 
the most stately of the genus, rising to 
the height of thirty feet, with a hard 
reddish wood. The leaves are nearly 
a span long ; the catkins large, thick, 
and heavy, with innumerable downy 
flowers, whose corolla is purplish, and 
style crimson ; cone ten inches long, 
very heavy ; they resemble those of 


the stone Pine, but much larger, and 
the wood harder ; the seeds are placed 
in capsules, which are placed at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, si 
irregular intervals ; the spaces filled up 
with long harsh threads, and apparently 
abortive seed vessels. Native of the 
east coast of New Holland, at Port 
Jackson, in fields near the sea; flower- 
ing from July to September. Intro- 
duced 178a 

18. Banksia <£Mula (deeply-sawed 
Banksia). Bot. reg. b 688. TheUaut 
broad, linear, elongated, truncated deep 
ly, serrate beneath, reticulated, smooth- 
tsh ; stigma bearded, not furrowed.— 
Native of the neighbourhood of Port 
Jackson; where it grows to a shrub of 
six feet or more. The flower heads 
are of a yellowish green. They ap- 

S ear from July to September. Intro- 
uced 1788. 

19. Banksia dentata (toothed 
Banksia). The leaves wedge-shaped, 
oblong , truncate , sinuate, toothed, undu- 
lated, acute at base, beneath ribbed, 
veiny, snowy . — In this noble species the 
branches are rusty and somewhat 
downy ; the leaves are from a span to 
a foot long, on short stalks, their mar- 
gins remarkably undulated, and bor- 
dered with broad, shallow, spinous 
pointed teeth ; catkins six inches long; 
scales downy, the larger one to each 
pair of flowers spinous pointed. Native 
of the tropical part of New Holland. 
Introduced 1822. 

20. Banksia dryandroides (diyan- 
dra-like Banksia). Swb fl. aust. b 56. 
The leaves linear, pinnatifid; leafielt 
equally triangular, sharp-pointed, and 
ending in a homy mucus; margins re- 
curved ; style smooth ; stigma capitate. 
— A handsome, stout, upright, ever- 
green ahrab; with numerous, spread- 
ing branches, thickly clothed with 
short, close, brown wool, and numerous 
short stiff hairs intermixed. Leaves of 
a glossy green on the upper side, un- 
derneath ferruginous, on some leaves, 
on others of a greyish white. Spike* 
of flowers short, lateral, proceeding 
from the old shoots, or the main stem, 
and seated on leafless peduncles that 
are clothed with short rusty down. It 
succeeds well in an equal mixture of 
light turfy loam, peat, and sand. Bi- 
pened cuttings taken off at a joint and 
planted in sand, under a hand-glass, in 
a cool situation, will strike root readily. 
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Hative of the south coast of New Hol- 
land. Introduced 1827. 

21. Banksia grandis (great-flower- 
ed Banksia). The leaves pinnatifld; 
lobes triangular , ovate , acute , flat be- 
neath t, nerved, smoothish ; flowers 
smooth . — This magnificent shrub 
thrives well in the greenhouse. The 
leaves are twelve or fourteen inches 
long, pinnatdfid to the very rib, rough- 
ish to the touch on the upper side, paler 
underneath. Native of the western 
coast of New Holland. Introduced 
1794. 

Culture. — Banksia is an elegant 
genus, and contains some of the most 
specious plants that have been disco- 
vered in New Holland, or even in 
the known world. To be grown well 
they reauire a soil composed of eoual 
parts of loam, peat, and sand. The 
pots should be w T ell drained ; and the 
following is the mode recommended by 
Sweet, who possessed more exten- 
sive practical acquaintance with the 
subject than any cultivator of his time. 
“ Place a piece of potsherd about half 
way over the hole at the bottom of the 
pot, then lay another piece against it 
that it may be hollow, afterwards put 
some smaller pieces all round them, and 
some more, broken very small, on the 
top of these. All plants belonging to 
the Proteaceae should be drained in the 
same manner, as the roots are very fond 
of running amongst the broken pots- 
herds ; and there is not so much danger 
of their being overwatered ; care must 
be taken not to let them flag for want 
of water, as they seldom recover if 
allowed to get very dry ; they should 
also be placed in an airy part of the 
greenhouse when in doors, as nothing 
is more beneficial to them than a free 
circulation of air. Cuttings are gene- 
rally supposed to be difficult to root, 
but they will root readily if properly 
managed : let them be well ripened be- 
fore they are taken off ; then cut them 
off at a joint, and plant them in pots of 
aand without shortening any of the 
leaves, except on the part that is plant- 
ed in the sand, where they should be 
taken off quite close ; the less depth 
they are planted in the pots the better, 
if they only stand firm when the sand 
is well closed round them ; then place 
them under hand-glasses in the propa- 
gating house, but not plunge them in 
neat; the glasses must be frequently 


taken off to give them air and dry them, 
or they are apt to damp off ; when they 
are rooted, the sooner they are potted 
off in little pots the better, as the sand 
is liable to canker their roots if left too 
long in it ; when potted off, they should 
be placed in a close frame, but not on 
heat, as a bottom heat will destroy their 
roots, when they must be hardened to 
the air by degrees. Plants raised in 
this way have better roots, grow faster, 
and flower sooner than plants raised 
from seeds. In raising them from seeds 
they should be sown in the same kind 
of soil as the plants are grown in, and 
placed in the greenhouse ; or if it is in 
summer they will come up sooner if 
placed out in the open air ; they will 
soon make their appearance, when they 
should be potted off in small pots, for 
if left in the seed-pots too long, they 
are apt to die, and are more difficult to 
move with safety.” 

Baphia (from baphe , a dye). 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nab 
Ord. Lesuminosce . 

The Characters are — Calyx calyptri- 
form, ruptured under the keel ; vest Hum 
spreading, somewhat roundish ; wines 
linear, length ofvexillum; stamens fi), 
distinct ; legume falciform, six-seeded. 

Baphia nitida (shining-leaved Ba- 
phia). Bob cab. b 367. The leaves 
impari-pinnale ; leaflets 5, oval-oblong, 
acuminated, shining . — This interesting 
plant is a native of the interior of Afri- 
ca. The flowers are produced in the 
months of November and December; 
they come out in pairs from the joints, 
generally where the leaves have fallen 
off. There is no calyx, properly speak- 
ing, but a sort of calyptea, which whol- 
ly encloses the flower: when arrived 
at its proper stage of growth, this bursts 
usually from beneath the keel, and 
when the flower is open, it assumes a n 
erect position behind the standard, 
dropping off soon after. The wings 
are the length of the standard. The 
legume is sickle-shaped, containing 
about six roundish, lenticular seeds* 
The wood is a valuable article of com- 
merce ; it is used as a dye, and import- 
ed under the name of Cam-wood. In- 
creased by layer and cuttings, which 
thrive in a rich loamy soil, and require 
constant stove heat. Introduced 1799. 

Baptisia (from bapto to dye; so 
named from the economical use of some 
of the species). 
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Class Decaadria Monogynia. Nat The stems art purplish. The flowers 
Ofd. Leguminotei* blue. The leaves are often two inches 

The Characters are — Calyx half four- long and one broad. Flowers in Jane 
five cleft , bilabiate ; petals nearly equal ; ana July. Introduced 1 824 
vexitlum with rejlexed edges; legume 5. Baptisia alba (white-flowered 
ventricose, pedicitlats, many seeded. Baptisia). Bot. mag. t. 1177. The 

1. Baptisia perpouata (perfoliate leaves temate, stalked ; leaflets eMspti* 
leaved Baptisia). Bot. cab. 1104. The cal, obbne m , stipules deciduous, su b ul ate, 
leaves perfoliate, roundish, quite entire, shorter than stalk*, ovaries smooth.— 
rather glabrous*, flowers axillary, soli- The habit of this species, its smooth* 
lory. — it has been long known in this ness, and rather glaucous hue, agree 
country, bat has always been scarce, with the Australis, to which it is eer* 
The stalks die to the root every year, tainly most nearly allied? but the leaf- 
and are reproduced m the spring $ they lets are elliptical, the flowers white, 
are about three feet in height The more oblong, in consequence of the 
flowers are yellow, they appear in Au** greater length of the wings andkee( 
gust, but are seldom succeeded by seeds tne stipules small and deciduous. Some 
in this country ; by which alone it ean of the flowers, in both these species, 
be propagated j requires the protection are often whoried, and give the cluster 
of a greenhouse, and should be potted an interrupted form, like that of a La- 
va sandy peat. Introduced 1 793. pine 4 the aspect of which genus is other* 

2. Baptisia australis (common- wise visible in these plants. It is a 
blue flowered Baptisia). Bot mag. t hardy herbaceous perennial, readily 
509. The leaves temate, stalked j leaf- propagated by seeds, and with care by 
lets cuneate, laneeolate ; stipules longer parting its roots. A variety with blue 
than stalk, lanceolate . — This is an hardy flowers is sometimes seen. A native of 
herbaceous perennial, growing well in the western parts of Virginia and Caro- 
a light soil and open sitnation, and lina, on the banks of rivers, flowering 
flowering about the beginning of June, in June and July. Introduced 1724 
•The flowers are blue, and tne plant is 6. Baptisia tinctorja (dyer’s Bhp* 
•generally from two to three feet in tisia). Bot. mag. t 1099, The leaves 
height It is a native of Carolina, and ' temate, stalked ; leaflets roundish, eba- 
an old inhabitant of our gardens, vats; stipules setaceous, obsolete.— A 
‘having been cultivated by Mr. Miller in low, partly procumbent, smooth plant, 

1758. whose numerous branches are each ter* 

3. Baptwia bxaltata (upright Bap- minatedbya simple duster of yellow 
tisia). Swt br. fl. g. t 97. Stem erect, flowers, which are produced in J oty and 
branched] leaves temate,stalked; leaflets August. It is said to have been eukf 
• lanceolate , obovate, five times longer rated for Indigo, in the North Americas 
than the petioles ; stipules lanceolate , settlements, and even in Barbadoea, be* 
acuminated, three times longer than the fore thejtrue Indigofera was introduced. 
petioles ; racemes elongated, many flow- With us, it i9 quite hardy, and grows 
ered, twice the length of the branches . — about two feet high, thriving either is 
A stately perennial, the stems when in a pot or in the ground. The soil should 
flower are from three to four feet high ; be loam and pea*! and it may be spar* 
they are erect and branching. The mgly increased by dividing the roots 
flowers are solitary, scattered, or in in the spring. Native in woods oa 
pairs, of a dark blue colour. It sue- dry hills, from Canada to- Carolina* 
eeeds well in the open air, in common Introduced 1759. 

garden soil j and may be increased by Culture. — This genus contains 
-dividing the roots. A native of North many very handsome species, that are 
America* flowering from June to An- very ornamental in our flower borders 
gust Introduced 1812. ana of the easiest culture. They same* 

4 Baptisia mollis (soft Baptisia). times ripen seeds, by which tney are 
The leaves stalked, and are as well as usually raised, and they may also be 
the stem and calyxes minutely pubescent-, increased by dividing the plants at the 
leaflets rhombeiddaneeolate ; stipules roots. 

fofiaceeus . — A decumbent plant, native Barbaoenia (was so named by Van- 
of Upper Carolina, where it occurs delli, in honour of Barbaeena, a g om - 
abundantly in the open bushy forests, nor of Minas Geraes, in Beastly. 
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Ctfcia Hesandria Mun<*gypi^ Nat. 
Or& Hypoxidem. d 

Hie Characters are — Perianthium -8 
corollimm 9 ovcurio adnatum, in fundi bu- c 
It form*, mqfidum : filamenta bifida , an- I 
theras dorm ajfixas in division*, non l 
mumper germim ; c apsula trilocularis, I 
•potysperma (Mart). J 

Barb*cxnia purpurea (purple flow- 4 
ered Barbacenia). Bot mag. t 2777. A 
The leave* linear, aoummate , carinate , 1 1 
apinosely serrated; scape longer than t 
M* leaves ; ovary elongated, tubercular t 
ted . — This species is a native of Brazil, ? 
inhabiting mountains of micaceous 1 
schist ana other primitive rocks, in Ary l 
barren places, at an elevation of from «! 
one thousand, to five thousand five \ 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and between the fourteenth and twenty- c 
third parallels of sonth latitude. Its 5 
numerous blossoms, of a deep and lively < 
purple* have a very beautiful effect, and 1 
makes it a most valuable and highly 
interesting addition to our stoves. It 1 
may be increased by dividing the plant, < 
ana also by seeds. Flowers in August « 
and September. Introduced 1825. < 

. Barsabra (anciently called herb of 1 
St Barbara). 

Class Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat 
Ord. Cruciferm . 

The Characters are — Silique tetrago- 
nally two-edged j valves without a mu- 
crone or horn at the top 5 calyx equal at 
the base. 

1. Barbarea vulgaris (common 
Winter cress, or yellow Rocket). Eng. 
Bot 1 443. The lower leaves lyrate, 
terminal ; lobe roundish, upper obovate , 
toothed- — The root is perennial and 
tapering. Stem two or tnree feet high, 
erect, strong, and smooth. The leaves 
are all alternate, of a deep shining 
green, deeply veined. Flowers inter- 
bobaIi cocymbi soon lengthened out 
into spikes ; they are numerous, of a 
yeUow colour, and the calyx is also 
partly coloured. 

The taste of this herb, though ever so 
young is bitterish, slimy, and very nau- 
seous : yet Linmuus says. The common 
people in Sweden nse the leaves in 
salads early in the spring, and latp in 
the autumn: they also boil them as 
kale. Some also iu England cultivate 
it for spring salad, under the name of 
Ftfnch or American Cress ; but it has 
to most people a bitter unpleasant taste, 
with nothing ia flavour to recommend it. 


It is commonly found on bunks of; 
ditches and streams, in watery places ; 
’sometimes in cultivated fields and even 
on walls. It flowers from May to July. 

It is called Winter Rocket as well as 
Winter Cress ; and herb S. Barbara. 

In German it is named die W interkresse, 
Barbenkraut , Barbelkraut, RapunteC,t 
Sens kraut, Sehnodeeens, Habichtskraut, 
gelber Bey fuss, falsche Bumon . In 
Danish Vinter kars, In Swedish Vin- 
terkrasse . In French la Barbaree , 
r her be Sainte Bar be, V her be aux char- 
pent iers, la Julienne jaune, Roquet te** 
In Italian Barbarea, erba di Santa Bar-, 
bora, Ruchetta. In Spanish Hierba de 
Santa Barbara, Ruqueta . In Portu- 
guese Herva de S. Barbara. 

There is a double flowering variety 
of this species commonly called double 
yellow Rocket which is certainly a very 
ornamental plant for flower borders ; 
and may be increased by cuttings. 

2 . Barbarea prascox (early Win- 
ter-cress). Eng. bot. t 1129. The 
lower leaves lyrate, terminal ; lobe 
ovate, upper ptnnatifid, with linear, 
oblong, entire lobes. — The root appears 
to be perennial. Stem about eighteen 
inches, in moist situations, two feet, 
high, erect, leafy, angular, smooth, a 
little branched, purplish below. Flow- 
ers small, pale yellow. It begins to 
flower in May, and may be found till 
autumn. Native of France, England, 
(most common in Devonshire), in 
watery, grassy places, or on the banka 
of ditches. It is also found in N. Arne* 
rica, on banks of rivers &c. 

This plant is called in French Cres* 
son d? Ameriqae, or roquette des jar dines . 
In German, Americanisher, and in En- 
glish, Atnerican-cress, or Block Ameri - 

■ can-cress. It is generally liked as a 

■ Winter-cress and early spring nallad, 

; in flavour the common Water-cress, 
l but rather more bitter. In some places 
\ it is in demand throughout the year. 

It is raised from seeds, and for every 
► 10 feet of drill, a quarter of an ounce 
• will be requisite. Sow in a bed of 
1 light dry earth, rather in drills nine 
i inches apart than broad-cast For 
1 winter and spring use, make a sowing 
3 in the last fortnight of August or begin- 
? rung of September on a warm sheltered 
f border. 

s If wanted throughout summer, sow 

every six weeks from March to August, 
b giving a sunny or shaded situation, 
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according to the advancement of the 
season. Water occasionally in hot 
dry weather. At the approach of win- 
ter, shelter the plants, by laying a few 
light twigs among them, so as not to in- 
terfere with their growth; and upon 
these, a covering of fern, reeds, or dry 
litter. 

The plants being cut, or the outside 
leaves, stripped off, shoot again for an- 
other gathering. 

To save Seed. — Let a few choice 
plants raised in spring run, and they 
will ripen seed, before the decline of 
summer. 

3. Barbarea ib erica (Iberian Win- 
ter-cress). Radical and lower leaves 
pinnatifid, lyrate*, lateral lobes ovate ; 
terminal, one cordate entire . — A plant 
nine inches in height, native of Iberia, 
&c., flowering from May to August. 
The flowers are yellow ; pods straight, 
pressed to the rachis. Introduced 

4. Barbarea taurica (Taurian 
Winter-cress). Radical and lower 
leaves pinnatifidly lyrate ; terminal 
lobe ana upper leaves ovate , toothed . — 
The root is creeping ; the stem a foot 
and a half long ; flowers yellow, pods 
ascending. The flowers appear from 
June to September. Native of Tauria, 
and the Alps of Caucassus. Introduced 
1826. 

5. Barbarea plantaoinea (Plan- 
tain-leaved Winter-cress). The lower 
leaves dentately lyrate ; lateral lobes 
toothrlike, terminal one large , somewhat 
cordate ; upper leaves ovate. — Native 
of the Levant, resembling B. vulgaris 
but larger in all its parts. The pods 
are somewhat incurved. Flowers from 
May to August Introduced 1823. 

Culture. — The species of this 
genus thrive best in a damp or 
moist situation, in any kind of soil and 
are easily increased by seeds, or divid- 
ing the plants at the roots. 

Barbieria (In honour of J. B. 6. Bar- 
bier, M. D., a French physician and 
naturalist). 

Class Diadelphia Decan dria. Nat 
Ord. Leguminosw 

The Characters are — Calyx tubular , 
five-cleft, bibracteate at the base\ wings 
shorter than thekee h and keel shorter 
than vexillum ; style bearded at the apex ; 
stigma obtuse i legume linear , villous , 
many-seeded. 

Barbieria poltphbua (many-leaved 


Barbieria t The leaves with ntns-ekm 
pairs of elliptic , oblong , mucronalt, Uaf- 
i lets. — A shrub, native of Porto Rico; 
the racemes are axillary, few-flowered, 
shorter than the leaves. The flowers 
are of a scarlet-purplish colour, tod 
make a very pretty appearance, during 
their continuance in bloom. It grows 
best in a mixture of loam and peat aid 
may be increased by seeds, or by cut- 
tings, which root readily under a bell- 
glass in heat Introduced 1818. 

Barclay a (in honour of the late 
Robert Barclay, of Bury Hill, emi- 
nently distinguished for his love of 
plants). 

Class Polyandria Polygnia. N». 
Ord. Nymphyiacece. 

The Characters are — Sepals 5, dir - 
tinct , hypoginous ; corolla seated upm 
the top of the fruit , tubular above cori- 
aceous, bearing the stamens on the t»- 
side of the tube , with the throat tigh- 
ten lobed. 

Barclay a longi folia (l° n g leaved 
Barclay a). Linn, t voL 15. t. 
The leaves thin, elongated, oblong, ra- 
ther narrowest at the base; feather 
nerved, shining, rusty beneath. — A float- 
ing aquatic, native of the East Indies, 
in Pegu, near Rangoon in stagnant 
water. It grows in great abundance 
towards the margin of tanks ; it is 
smooth and slender, not shining: the 
roots fixed to the bottom ; the leaves 
at first submersed, afterwards floating, 
and exceedingly thin. - The flowers we 
without any beauty; they are fleshy, 
smooth, and green, the calyx on the 
outside purplisn green ; the raised part 
within it stained with pink, the rest of 
a shining sap-green colour without, 
and deep-red on the inside. The berry 
separates into two or three pieces along 
the dissepiments. Each cell is easily 
separable, consisting of a soft, mealy, 
fleshy, parenenyma, pinkish-white, the 
outer margin coated with a thin mem- 
brane (which forms the outside of die 
berry) ; the inner margin oblique above, 
and straight underneath ; sides with 
obliquely ascending furrows. The 
membrane lining the excavation at the 
top, separates spontaneously, (the 
styles remaining attached to it), as the 
tube of the erus; so does also the 
calyx, remaining attached to the apex 
of the scape. It flowers in August 

Culture. — This singular aquatic 
I plant requires to be always kept m 
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Water in a hot bed or stove ; it will seed or on the edges of the small drains or 
freely if some pollen be shaken on the channels cut by the husbandmen, for the 
stigmas when in bloom, which is the purpose of watering the fields ; before 
only way of increasing it it has acquired its full growth, it is vefy 

Barilla, a kind of Spanish alkaline like the barilla of those seasons in which 
salt used in the glass trade. It is pro- the ground has been dunged before 
cured by burning to ashes several plants sowing. In those years of manuring, 
of the kali kind. It is brought over in barilla, contrary to its usual nature, 
brown speckled masses, without smell, comes up with a tinge of red, and when 
and strongly alkaline. See Soda. burnt, falls far short of its wonted good- 
There are four plants which, in the ness, being bitter, more impregnated 
early part of their growth, bear so with salt than it should be, and raising 
strong a resemblance to each other, a blister if applied for a few minutes to 
that they would deceive any but the the tongue. Barilla contains less salt 
farmer or the critical botanist These than the others; when burnt, it mns into 
four are barilla, gazul, soza, and s^lico- a mass resembling a spongy stone, with 
nia, or salicar. They are all burnt to a faint cast of blue. Gazul, after burn- 
ashes, but applied to different uses, ing, comes as near barilla in its outward 
being possessed of different qualities, appearance, as it does while growing in 
Some of the farmers mix more or less its vegetable form ; but if broken, the 
of the three last with the first; and it inside is of a deeper an 1 more glossy 
requires a complete knowledge of the blue. Soza and salicor are darker, and 
colour, taste, and smell of the ashes, to almost black within, of a heavier con- 
be able to detect their knavery. sistence, with very little or no sign of 

Barilla is sown afresh every year. Its sponginess. All these ashes contain a 
greatest height above ground is four strong alkali, but barilla the best and 
inches, each root pushes out a vast purest, though not in the greatest quan- 
n umber of little stalks, which again tity. Upon this principle it is fittest 
are. subdivided into smaller sprigs, re- for making glass and bleaching linen ; 
sembling samphire, and altogether form the others are used in making soap, 
a large spreading bush. The colour is Each of them would whiten linen ;- but 
bright green ; as the plant advances to- all except barilla would bum it. A good 
wards maturity, this colour gradually crop of barilla impoverishes the land 
changes to a dull green, tinged with red. to such a degree that it cannot bear 
Gazul bears tne greatest affinity to good barilla a second time, being quite 
barilla, both in quality and appearance, exhausted. For this reason, the richer 
The principal difference consists in its farmers lay manure on the ground, and 
growing on a still drier, salter earth, let it lie fallow for a season, at the end 
consequently it is impregnated with a of which it is sown afresh without any 
stronger salt. It does not rise above danger, as the seeds that have sprung 
two inches out of the ground, spread- up in the year of rest have carried on 
ing out into little tufts. Its sprigs are all the pernicious effects of the dung, 
much flatter and more pulpy than those A proper succession of crops is thus 
of barilla, and are more like samphire, secured, by manuring and fallowing the 
It is sown best once in three, four, or different parts of the farm, each in their 
five years, according to the nature of turn. Tne poorer cultivators cannot 
the soiL Soza, when of the same size, pursue the same method, for want of 
has tjie same appearance as gazul, but capital. 

in timfe grows much larger, as its natu- The pot ashes, when imported from 
ral soil is a strong salt marsh, where it Spain, are inferior in goodness to those 
is found in large tufts of sprigs, treble of the Levant, called pulverine w hen 
the size of barula, and of a bright green loose, small, and in powder, and rochetta 
colour, which it retains to the last. Sali- when in hard rocky lumps. The frit 
cor has a stalk of a deep green colour, made of these becomes fine and clear 
inclining to red, which last becomes by crystal glass, especially that from the* 
degrees the colour of the whole plant, rocheter or the pulverine in lumps ; but 
From the beginning it grows upright, the barilla of Spain, though it be usually 
and much resembles a bush of young fatter, yet makes not a glass so white, 
rosemary, Its natural soil is on the but usually inclining to a bluish colour. 
declivitiesofhills,near the salt marshes, The method in makipg barilla is the 
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same as that followed in Britain in burn- 
ing kelp. The plant a» soon as ripe is 
plucked up, and laid m heaps, ana then 
set on fire. The salt juices run out be- 
low into a hole made in the ground, 
where they run into a nitrified lump, 
which is left about a fortnight to cool. 
An acre may give about a ton. 

Bark in the anatomy of plants is that 
exterior coat of trees corresponding to 
the skin of an animal. As animals are 
furnished with a paniculus adiposus, 
usually replete witn fat, which invests 
and covers all the fleshy parts, and 
screens them fromextemal cold, so plants 
are encompassed with a bark replete 
with fatty juices, by means whereof the 
cold is kept out, and in winter the spi- 
culte of ice prevented from fixing and 
freezing the juices in the vessels; 
whence it is that some sorts of trees re- 
main ever green all the year round, 
their barks containing more oil than 
can be spent and exhaled by the sun, 
&c. The bark has its peculiar diseases, 
and its insects peculiar to it. It appears 
from the experiments of Buflon, that 
trees stripped of their bark the whole 
length of their stems, die in about three 
or four years. But it is very remarka- 
ble that trees thus stripped in the time 
of the sap, and suffered to die, afford 
heavier timber, more uniformly dense, 
stronger, and fitter for service, than if 
the trees had been cut down in their 
healthy state. Something of this nature 
was observed by Vitruvius and Evelyn. 
The ancients wrote their books on bark, 
especially on the bark of ash and lime- 
tree, not on the exterior, but on the 
inner and finer bark called philyra, and 
this custom is yet frequent in the East. 
Many kinds of bark are used in the 
arts. Some in agriculture and tanning 
leather, as the oak bark ; some in phy- 
sic, as the Jesuit's, &c. ; others in dye- 
ing, as the bark of alder and walnut 
trees ; others in spicery, as cinnamon, 
mace, cassia, lignea, &c. ; and others 
for divers uses, as the bark of the cork 
tree, &c. In the East Indies they pre- 
pare the bark of a certain tree, so as to 
spin it like hemp. After it has been 
beaten and steeped in water, they ex- 
tract long threads from it, which are 
something between silk and common 
thread; being neither so soft, nor so 
glossy as silk, nor so hard and rough 
as hemp. They mix silk with it in 


some stuffs, and these are called mb 
laes and cherque-millaes. 

The Japanese make paper of the 
bark of a species of mulberry tree, b 
the island of Otaheite, the natives make 
their cloth, which is of three kinds, ©f 
the barks of different trees, the paper 
mulberry above mentioned, the bread 
fruit tree, and the cocoa tree. That 
made of the mulberry is the finest sad 
w’hitest, and worn chieflv by the priad- 
pal people. Of the bark, too, of a tree 
which they call puerou the hibisees 
liliaceous of Linneeus, they manufac- 
ture excellent matting, a coane sort 
which serves them to sleep upon, and a 
finer to wear in wet weather. Of the 
same bark they also make ropes and 
lines, from the thickness of an inch to 
the size of a small packthread. 

Bark, Jesuit's or Bake, by way of 
eminence, quinquina or cinchono. Sts 
Cinchona. 

Bark-bed, in gardening , that sort of 
hot-bed, which is wholly or principally 
constituted of tanner’s bark, commonly 
employed in a hot-house, because it re- 
tains its heat longer and emits lee 
steam than a hot-bed of horse-dung. 

This bed, from its preserving the most 
uniform and regular degrees of heat, is 
proved to be the most useful in the pro- 
pagation and culture of all kinds of ten- 
der exotic plants, that are brought from 
warm climates, and w'hich stand ia nerd 
of the continued assistance of artificial 
heat, in this part of the world ; bed? of 
this nature, with a little trouble in the 
management of them, are sometime* 
found to supp>ort a pretty uniform and 
regular temperature for a considerable 
length of time. . They are generally 
employed in hot-houses, being formed 
in pits and cavities constructed for the 
purpose, frequently the whole length of 
the house, six or seven feet in widfk 
and three in depth, being enclosed by 
means of brick-work. See Bahi-ht- 

In these beds the pots of tender exo- 
tics are plunged and supported, while 
they at the Bame time afford thehoosa 
or stoves degrees of heat that ibay be 
proper for the growth and support of 
other plants that do not require to be 
plunged into the beds. 

Bark hot-beds are likewise occa®** 
ally formed in pi ts, constructed for them 
on the open ground, separately and de- 
tached from the hot-houie. These are 
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wralled round with bricks, chiefly above 
tlie surface of the ground, having a 
Frame or coping of wood upon the top, 
on which glass lights are fixed, so as to 
slide with facility. 

Beds formed of bark are also employ- 
ed with success in various sorts of early 
productions, as early strawberries, me- 
lons, peas, French beans, &c. : and by 
tlie regular and moderate heat they 
Alford, they generally bring them for- 
ward in the greatest perfection. They 
are likewise made use of in forcing dif- 
ferent sorts of curious flowers, of the 
Inilbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted 
kinds, into early bloom — as hyacinths, 
dwarf-tulips, narcissus, jonquils, anemo- 
nies, ranunculuses, pinks, &c. ; also 
many flowering plants of the same 
small shrubby kind, as roses, hyperi- 
cums, &c. Bark beds are also employed 
with great advantage, in forcing frames 
for the purpose of producing early fruit 
of the apricot, peach, and grape kinds. 
See Forcing-frames and Hot-walls. 

Hot-beds constituted of bark, from 
the slow and regular manner in which 
the heat is in common evolved, are not 
so liable as those formed of dung, to 
injure the plants by their steam; they 
are therefore to be preferred for all the 
more important purposes of forcing, 
where the material can be obtained. 

The heat of them may be perpetua- 
ted for a great length of time, by having 
recourse occasionally to the practice of 
forking or turning them over, adding in 
such operations about a third part of 
tan or new bark. The beds must how- 
ever be almost entirely renewed every 
autumn and spring. 

Bark-bound, a disease in trees 
thought to be capable of being cured 
by making a slit or opening through 
the bark. 

Bark-pit, a cavity or pit of a long, 
square, or other form, a yard or more 
in depth, appertaining to a hot-house, 
or stove, &c., and being formed inter- 
nally, or detached externally, in which 
to make tan or bark hot-beds, common- 
ly sailed bark-beds. The dimensions 
are four, five, or six feet or more in 
width, having length in proportion to 
that of the hot-house, &c., and when in 
detached pits, such as may be required. 
In both methods they are formed by a 
low surrounding brick wall about a yard 
in height in the internal pits, and in the 
external ones, three or four feet in front, 


by four or five m tne back wall. These 
different sorts of pits are indispensably 
necessary for the constitution of bark 
beds, as the short loose nature of the 
tan will not admit of being formed into 
compact regular beds, without the aid 
of such kinds of enclosed pits to con- 
fine it close together, within the limits 
that are requisite in the formation of 
the beds. 

Bark pits are necessary for various 
purposes, in all hot-houses or stoves, 
and occasionally in forcing houses, &c. 
Detached bark pits distinct from the 
hot-house are also very useful in all ex- 
tensive gardens, on many occasions, 
being of great service in the culture of 
many sorts of tender exotics, and in 
raising various kinds under different 
methods of propagation, as well as for 
raising and nursing those of similar 
kinds in their young and tender growth, 
also for occasionally forcing and raising 
early productions of several sorts of 
hardy plants in the greatest perfection. 
Hot-nouscs, or stoves of the common 
width, have in general only one pit, ex- 
tending lengthwise ; but if they are of 
considerable extent in length, the pit 
is sometimes divided in the middle by 
an intervening passage, to render it 
more perfect m performing the neces- 
sary culture of the plants. Some hot- 
houses however of very /jreat width, 
have two internal bark pits ranging 
parallel lengthwise, with an alley or 
passage extending between them, which 
renders them more commodious in giv- 
ing the requisite culture to the plants 
that are plunged in the beds, tnan if 
the whole w as in one extremely wide 
pit, in which it would often be very in- 
convenient to come at the plants placed 
towards the middle of them; so that 
two parallel pits, each four or five feet 
wide, become more eligible than one of 
.eight or ten feet, and by having an in- 
tervening passage, give a larger scope, 
and afford a better current of air for 
the growth of the plants in the beds, as 
well as admit of reviewing them to 
greater advantage and effect. 

Detached bark pits should be alw'ays 
erected in warm dry situations, in a 
southerly aspect, and ranged length- 
wise, in the direction of east and w f est, 
or nearly so, in order to have the whole 
front incline fully to the same sun, in 
a sloping manner, on which to place the 
glasses in the same position, being 
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generally stationed either contiguous 
to the not-house or stove, or tney may 
be erected at one or both ends, extend- 
ing in a line with it, but separated by a 
passage between them. 

Detached bark pits have sometimes 
ridged tops, like the roofs of houses, 
the glasses sloping to both sides,, being 
ranged lengthwise north and south, in 
order to have the benefit of the sun, 
and used for the same purposes as the 
Others, though the common south front- 
ing pits, extending east and west, are 
more generally adopted, being less ex- 
pensive in glass-w’ork &c., and in gene- 
ral, more convenient for different pur- 
poses of the forcing kind. 

They should be constructed with walls 
of brick-work, forming the uprightsides 
and ends nine inches thick ; and where 
fire-flues are extended, the back wall 
should be of a proper thickness from 
the bottom, to admit of having flues 
in the upper parts, a fire-place being 
contrived externally at the bottom at 
one end, endwise or in the back part, 
as may be thought most convement. 
Detached pits are formed of wood-work 
only, by means of post and planking, 
serving for particular occasions, where 
no fire heat is required, as flues for that 
purpose cannot be admitted in such 
kinds of pits. If additional heat should 
be occasionally required, hot dung 
must be applied to the outsides. In 
these bark-pits, young pine apples are 
sometimes nursed. They are also used 
for nursing tender plants in spring and 
summer, and for forcing early esculent 
crops, flowers, &c. 

The principal detached bark-pits 
should be formed with brick-work walls, 
as being both the most effectual for the 
purposes of heat, and the most durable. 

narking of Trees . — The peeling off 
the rind or hark. This must be none 
in our climate in the month of May, 
because at that time the sap separates 
the bark from the wood. It would be 
very difficult to perform it at any other 
time of the year, unless the season was 
extremely wet and rainy ^ for heat and 
dryness are very great hindrances to it. 

Barleria. 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia 
Nat. Ord. Acanthacece . 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
parted ; stamens 2, much smaller than 
the others ; capsule with four angles , 


tuo-vuived* nasttc , wtlnoul dam : seeds 
two . 

1. Bar LERI A LON O I FOLIA (kOBE- 
leaved Barleria). Spines of wheks (; 
leaves ensiform, very long, rough . — An 
ornamental shrub, two feet high. The 
stem is bluntly quadrangular, erect sti 
hispid. The leaves are opposite, and 
the flowers in whorls, and axillary. 
The spines on the stem are three m 
on each side, the length of the wheah. 
Native of the East Indies, flowering 
from July to September. Introduced 
1781. 

2. Barleria prionitis (thorny- 
Barleria). Spines axillary , pedate , m 
fours; leaves quite entire , km ceotate, 
ovate . — A showy plant, native of the 
East Indies ; and about three feet ia 
height. 

Stem herbaceous, round, stiff. Lears 
opposite, running down the petiolre, 
ubescent underneath; between the 
ranch and the leaf a spine with four 
sharp rays from the same centre. 
Flowers sessile in the axils, of a bright 
oronge colour. Calyxes accumulate- 
spiny. Two of the four stamens are 
very small at the bottom of the corolla, 
with little anthers. The capsule has 
a longish solid point. Native of the 
East Indies, flowering in July and Au- 
gust. Introduced 1/57- 
The flexible perennial stalks, if cut 
off during the summer months, and 
made into lengths of six or ei^bt 
inches, and planted in pots, plunging 
them into a hot-bed, and duly watered 
and shaded from the sun, will soon put 
out roots, and so may be planted cadi 
in a small pot, and plunfjea into the tan- 
bed in the stove ; for although this sort 
may be kept in a dry stove through the 
winter, yet the plants will not gro* 
near so fast, nor will their leaves be so 
large as those which are plunged into 
banc. By this method the plants nay 
be propagated in plenty, but as they 
rarely produce flowers in England, so 
two or three plants will be sufficient to 
maintain the species. 

3. Barleria buxifoua (Box- 
leaved Barleria). Spurs axillary , op 
posits, solitary j leaves roundish, euiirt. 
— This has shrubby stalks, five or six 
feet high, with strong spines under the 
leaves. The flowers are white, and 
produced in whorls towards the upper 
part of the stalk ; they appear in lu» 
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and July ; these are succeeded by short 
seed-vessels, containing three or four 
flat seeds. Native of Jamaica and the 
East Indies. Introduced 1767* 

4. Barleria cIkistata (crested 
Earblria). Bot. mag. 1. 1615. Leaves 
oblong , entire ; two later al leaves of 
calyx ciliated under than the rest f two 
linear acute . — It grows with an upright 
branched stem, between two and three 
feet high, swelled at the divisions of 
the branches, rounded, striated, and 
pubescent. Leaves opposite, on short 
footstalks, ovate, lanceolate, hispid 
quite entire, and ribbed underneath by 
strong transverse veins. Bractes two. 
Flowers violet colour, the corolla fun- 
nel-shaped: tube long, straight; limb 
five-cleft; lobes nearly equal; germen 
ovate ; style longer than tube ; stigma 
dilated upwards and gaping. A native 
of the East Indies; flowering from 
June to October. Propagated by seeds 
and cuttings. Introduced 1791. 

5. Barleria longiflora (long- 
flowered Barleria). Unarmed ; leaves 
ovate , silky ; bractes cordate , scarious; 
corollas very long.— This is an under- 
shrub, with the branches generally 
opposite, silky, and round. Leaves 
opposite, petioled, quite entire. Flow- 
ers terminating. Bractes two or bi- 
valve, parallel, netted, bluntish, sessile, 
almost as large as the leaves; and 
below these four other bractes disposed 
crosswise, linear the length of the 
leaves, spreading, silky. Capsule ob- 
long, drawn to a point at each end, four- 
cornered, the side unequal ; it is two- 
celled, two-valved, opening elasti- 
cally ; dark chesnut-coloured ; partition 
contrary to the valves, bifid, with alter- 
nate, hooked supports to the seeds; 
which are so flatted as to be almost like 
a bracte, of a brown bay colour, covered 
with waved bundles of appressed hairs, 
readily expanding in water into a floc- 
cose coma. 

Observed on the mountain of St. 
Thomas, in Malabar by Koenig; flow- 
ering from June to September. Intro- 
duced 1816. 

6. Barleria purpurea (purple 
Barleria). Bob cab. b 344. Unarmed ; 
leaves lanceolate , solitary , sessile . — It 
usually grows about a foot in height, 
and flowers towards the top of the 
shoots. The blossoms soon drop off, 
but are succeeded by others for a con- 
siderable time, often two months or 
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more, generally beginning in Septefh* 
her. Towards the end of the year the 
stems die off, shooting up again in the 
spring. 

Native of Bengal, and requires to be 
kept in the stove, except during the 
months of July and August, when it 
will receive benefit by being placed out 
of doors in a sheltered place. Propa- 
gated by dividing the roots in the 
spring, and planting them in rich loam. 

7. Barleria alba (white-flowered 
Barleria). Bob Cab. b 360. Leaves 
ovate , lanceolate , rough ; flowers capi- 
tate , terminal ; bracte a ciliate . — This 
shrub grows erect, about two or three 
feet inheight, without any thorns. The 
flowers are white ; they appear first 
on the top of the plant, and afterwards 
at the end of every side shoot ; they 
soon drop, but are followed by others 
in quick succession during the most 

S art of summer and autumn. It is rea- 
dy increased by cuttings, which should 
be planted in loam. They require to 
be kept in the stove, except during the 
very hottest weather. Native of the 
East Indies. Introduced 1818. 

8. Barleria mitis (yellow-flowered 
Barleria). Bob reg. t. 191. Unarmed ; 
leaves lanceolate , hairy , entire ; flowers 
tubular , aggregate , terminal; bractes 
very narrow , setose. — This is a native 
of India, introduced about 1816. It is 
a small upright shrub, and flowers 
freely in springand autumn. 

Culture.— -The species of this genus 
must be protected in the stove; 
they are easy of cultivation, and may 
be propagated by cuttings, which 
should he planted in loam and peat 
earth. 

Barnaroia (named after E. Barnard 
Esq., V. L. S., and Vice Secretary of 
the Horticultural Society). 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nab 
Ord. Asphodelem. 

The Characters are — Perianthium 
six-parted , patent , qqual, persistent ; 
stamina 6, dilated at the base ; ovary 
three-celled , three-seeded; ovules soli- 
tary , erect ; style subulate ; stigma 
simple. 

Barnaroia scilloides (squill-like 
Barnardia). Bot reg. b 1029. The 
Leaves weak canalieulate , cuspidate ; 
linear ; the length of the scape or longer . 
— A native oi China. The bulb . is 
ovate, tunicated, and about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg. The scape is erect, 
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six-angled, two feet high. Raceme 
simple, conical* The flowers are flesh- 
coloured, green at the back; they ap- 
pear in September and October. It is 
increased by offsets, which thrive well 
in a mixture oY loam and peat; and re- 
quire but little water when not in a 
growing state. Introduced 1824. 

Barometer (from BAfos, a weight, 
and ju,»rp«v, a measure), is an instrument 
or machine for measuring the weight 
of the atmosphere, or the minute varia- 
tion of the weight or pressure of the 
incumbent air, in order to determine the 
changes of weather. 

The name baroscope signifying an 
indication of weight, was originally 
given to the mercurial tube, by Sinc^ir 
m Charles the Second’s reign; but the 
more definite one of barometer, became 
universal a short time afterwards. 

This machine is founded on the Torri- 
cellian experiment, so called, from the 
inventor Torricellius, who considering 
that a column of water of about thirty- 
three feet, was equal in weight to a 
column of air of the same base, con- 
cluded that a column of mercury, no 
longer than about twenty-nine inches 
and a half, would be so too, such a co- 
lumn of mercury being as heavy as 
thirty-three feet of water. Having se- 
lected a tube about a quarter of an inch 
wide, and four feet long, he sealed one 
of the ends hermetically, or closed it 
under the flame of a lamp : he then 
filled the cavity of the tube with mer- 
cury, and applying his finger to the 
open end; he invested it in a basin like- 
wise containing mercury, though cover- 
ed with a portion of water. The mer- 
cury instantly sunk to nearly thirty 
inches above the lower surface ; but on 
raising the tube, till its orifice commu- 
nicated with the layer of water, the 
mercury ran all out, and the water now 
sprang lip to the top, and occupied the 
whole of the cavity. It was thus proved 
£hat water and mercury are each sup- 
ported by the same equipoise, which 
Toricelli, after some hesitation, at last 
concluded to be the pressure of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. He next converted 
the mercurial column into a form adap- 
ted for observation, by bending the lo wer 
end of the tube, and constructed what 
has since been called the siphon ba- 
rometer. 

It consists of a long tube of glass, 
hermetically sealed at one end; and 


being filled with quicksilver, is inverted 
so as to have one end of it hummed 
in a bason of stagnant quicksikei, ud 
the other hermetically sealed, which 
is exposed to the pressure of the co- 
ward air ; out of which open end (after 
such immersion) the quicksilver in tht 
tube being suffered to run as much a 
it will into the stagnant quicksilver, a 
which that mouth or open end U im- 
mersed, there is wont to remain acyHn- 
der of quicksilver suspended in the tube, 
about twenty-eight, twenty-nine, o* 
thirty inches high, measuring from the 
surface of the stagnant quicksilver per- 
pendicularly ; but more or less within 
such limits, according as the weight or 
pressure of the air incumbent on the 
external stagnant quicksilver exposed 
to it, is greater or lesser, leaving the 
upper part of the tube void, or at learf 
empty of common air. 

The phenomena of the barometer 
are various, and the causes assigned 
for them, by several authors, as various 
nor is the use of it in predicting the 
weather yet perfectly ascertained. 

The greatest height the mercury bis 
been known to stand at in London, fe 
thirty inches three eighths, and its least, 
twenty eight inches. 

The mean height, upon an average 
of two observations in every day of the 
year, kept at the house of the Roral 
Society, for many years past, is 29.38; 
the medium temperature, or height of 
the thermometer, according to the spe 
being 58 deg. But the medium height 

at the surface of the sea, is 30.94 inches, 

the heat of the thermometer being 50 
deg., and the air 62 deg. 

Mr. Boyle observes, the phenomena 
of the barometer are so very precarious 
that it is very difficult to form any gene- 
ral rules about the rise and fell tner«>£ 
since in that which seems to hold most 
universally, viz. that when the high 
winds blow', the mercury is the lower, 
they sometimes fall, yet the following 
obversations have been made by several 
authors. 

Dr. Halley observes, that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to 
rain, the mercury is continually low; 
in serene good settled weather, high. 

That on great winds, though unac- 
companied with rain, the mercury » 
lowest of all, with regard to the point 
of the compass the wind blows on/ 
that, caeteris paribus , the greatest 
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lieights of the mercury are on easterly 
ana north-easterly winds ; that after 
£*Teat storms of wind, When the mer- 
cury has been low, it rises again very 
fast. 

That in calm frosty weather it stands 
liigh. 

That the more northerly places find 
greater alterations than the more south- 
ern ; and that within the tropics, and 
near them, there is little or no variation 
of the mercury at all. 

Dr. Beal observes, that, cacteris pari- 
bus, the mercury is higher in cold 
weather than in warm, and usually high- 
er in morning and evening than at mid- 
day. 

I'hat the mercury is higher in set- 
tled and fair weather, than either a 
little before, or after, or in the rain; 
and that it generally descends lower 
after rain, than it was before it; if it 
chance to rise higher after rain, it is 
generally followed by a settled serenity. 

That there are frequently great 
changes in the air, without any per- 
ceptible alterations in the barometer. 

As to the predictions from the ba- 
rometer, Dr. Halley has found — 

That the rising of the mercury fore- 
bodes fair weather after foul, and an 
easterly, or north-easterly winch 

That the falling of the mercury por- 
tends southerly or westerly winds, 
with rains, or stormy winds, or both. 

That in a storm the mercury begin- 
ning to rise, is a pretty sure sign that it 
begins to abate. 

Mr. Patrick observes, that the falling 
of the mercury in hot weather presages 
thunder ; that when foul weatner hap- 
pens after the fall of the mercury, it 
seldom holds longhand the same is 
observed, if fair weather succeeds pre- 
sently after its rise. 

Hence Mr. Pointer conceives, that 
the principal cause of the rise and fall 
of tne mercury is from the variable 
winds which are found in the tempe- 
rate zones, and wiiose great inconstancy 
here in England is most notorious. 

A second cause he takes to be, the 
uncertain exhalation and perspiration 
of the vapours lodging m tne air, 
whereby it comes to be at one time 
much more crowded than at another, 
and consequently heavier ; but this 
latter, in a great measure, depends upon 
the former. 

And from these principles, he en- 


deavours to explain the several phe 
nomena of the barometer. 

1st. The mercury’s being low, inclines 
it to rain ; because the air being light, 
the vapours are no longer supported 
thereby, being become specifically hea- 
vier than the medium wherein they are 
floated; so that they descend towards 
the earth, and in their fall, meeting with 
other aqueous particles, they incorpo- 
rate together, and form little drops of 
rain : but the mercury’s being at one 
time low’er than another, is the effect of 
two contrary winds blowing from the 
place where the barometer stands, 
whereby the air of that place is carried 
both ways from it, and consequently the 
incumbent cylinder of air is diminished 
and accordingly the mercury sinks. As 
for instance, it in the German ocean it 
should blow a gale pf westerly wind, 
and at the same time an easterly wind 
in the Irish sea ; or if in France it 
should blow a northerly wind, and in 
Scotland a southerly, it must be granted, 
that that part of the atmosphere impen- 
dent over England, would thereby be 
exhausted and attenuated, and the mer- 
cury would subside ; and the vapours 
which before floated in those parts of 
the air, of equal gravity with themselves, 
would sink to the earth. 

2nd. The greater height of the baro- 
meter is occasioned by two contrary 
winds blowing towards the place of 
observation, whereby the air of other 
places is brought thither and accumu- 
lated; 60 that the incumbent cylinder 
of air being increased both in height 
and weight, the mercury pressed there- 
by must needs rise and stand high, as . 
long as the winds continue so to blow ; 
and then the air being specifically hea- 
vier, the vapours are kept better suspen^ 
ded, so that they have no inclination to 
precipitate and fall down in drops, 
which is the reason of the serene good 
weather which attends the greater 
heights of the mrcury. 

3rd. The mercury sinks the lowest 
of all by the very rapid motion of the 
air in storms of wind. 

For the tract of the region of the* 
earth’s surface, wherein these winds 
range, not extending all round the 
lobe, that stagnant air which is left 
ehind, as likewise that on the sides, 
cannot come in so fast as to supply the 
evacuation made by so swift a current ; 
so that the air must necessarily be at- 
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or less, according to their violence : add 
to which, that the horizontal motion of 
the air being so auick as it is, may in 
all probability, take off some part of the 
perpendicular pressure thereof; and 
the great agitation ofit§ particles is the 
reason why the vapours are dissipated, 
and do not condense into drops, so as 
to form rain, otherwise the natural con- 
sequences of the air’s rarefaction. 

4th. The mercury stands the highest 
upon an easterly or north-easterly wind, 
because, in the great Atlantic ocean, on 
this side the thirty-fifth degree of north 
latitude, the westerly and south-west- 
erly winds are almost always trade ; so 
that whenever the wind here comes up 
at east and north-east, it is sure to be 
checked by a contrary gale as soon as 
it reaches the ocean : wherefore, accord- 
ing to what is made out in the second 
remark, the air must needs be heaped 
over this island, and consequently, the 
mercury must stand high, as often as 
these winds blow. 

5th. In calm frosty weather, the 
mercury generally stands high because, 
as he conceives, it seldom freezes but 
when the winds come out of the north- 
ern or north-eastern quarters, or at 
least, unless those winds blow at no 
great dtstance off. 

The northern parts of Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and all that 
track, from whence nortn-eastem winds 
come, are subject to almost continual 
frost all the winter, and thereby the 
lower air is very much condensed, 
and in that state is brought hitherward 
by those winds j and being accumula- 
ted by the opposition of tne westerly 
wind in the ocean, the mercury must 
needs be pressed to a more ordinary 
height ; and as a concurring cause, the 
shrinking of the lower parts of the air 
into lesser room by cold, must needs 
cause a descent pf the upper parts of 
the atmosphere, to reduce the cavity 
made by this contraction to an equality. 

6th. After great storms of winds, 
when the mercury has been very low, 
it generally rises again very fast: 
he says, he once observed it to rise an 
inch and a half in less than six hours, 
after a long continued storm of north- 
west wind. 

The reason is, because the air being 
very much rarefied by the great evacua- 


swiftly, to bnng it to an equilibrium, as 
we see water runs the faster for having 
a greater declivity. 

7th. The variations are greater in the 
more northerly places, as at Stockholm 
greater than at Paris (compared by Mr. 
Paschal) ; because the more northerly 
parts have usually greater storms of 
wind than the more southerly, whereby 
the mercury should sink lower in that 
extreme ; and then the northerly wind* 
bringing the condensed and ponderous 
air from the neighbourhood of the pole, 
and that again being checked by k 
southerly wind, at no great distance, 
and so heaped up, must of necessity, 
make the mercury in such case stand 
higher in the other extreme. 

8th. This remark, that there is little 
or no variation near the equinoctial, 
does, above all others, confirm the hy- 
pothesis of the variable winds being 
the cause of these variations of the 
height of the mercury ; for in the places 
above named, there is always an easy 
gale of wind, blowing nearly upon the 
same point, viz. E. N. E. at Barbadoes, 
and E. S. E. at St. Helena ; so that there 
being no contrary currents of the air 
to eioiaust or accumulate it, the atmo- 
sphere continues much in the same 
state. 

Mr. Patrick gives the followingjtileft 
and observations for the rising ani fid- 
ling of the mercury, in order tojwre- 
know the weather by the baromet*. 

1st. It has been observed, that the 
motion of the mercury does not exceed 
three inches in its rising or falling in 
the barometer of the common form. 

2nd. That its least alterations are to 
be minded, in order to the right finding 
of the weather by it. 

3rd. The rising of the mercury pre- 
sages in general fair weather, and its 
falling foul, as rain, snow, high winds, 
and storms. 

4th. In very hot weather, the falling 
of the mercury foreshows thunder. 

5th. In winter, the rising of the mer- 
cury presages frost ; and in frosty wea- 
ther, if the mercury falls three or four 
degrees, there will certainly follow a 
thaw ; but if the mercury rises in a con- 
tinued frost, it will certainly snow. 

6th. When foul weather happens soon 
after the falling of the mercury, you 
may expect but little of it ; and you 
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my judge the same, when the weather 

f roves fair shortly after the mercury 
as risen. 

7th. When the mercury rises much 
auid high in foul weather, and continues 
so for two or three days before the foul 
weather is over, you may expect a con- 
tinuance of four weather to follow. 

8th. When the mercury falls much 
Mid low in foir weather, and continues 
so for two or three days before the rain 
comes, then you may expect a great 
<leal of wet, and propably high winds. 

9th. The unsettled motion of the mer- 
cury denotes uncertain and changeable 
weather. 

10th. You are not so strictly to mind 
the words engraven on the plates, 
though for the most they will agree 
with them, as the rising and foiling of 
the mercury ; for if it stands at much 
rain, and rises up to changeable, it pre- 
sages foir weather, although it will not 
continue so long as it would have done 
if the mercury were higher, and so on 
the 'contrary. 

These rules and observations are suf- 
ficient to instruct persons who are un- 
acquainted with this instrument, how 
to make thek observations; and with 
constantly remarking what alterations 
happen in the weather on the varia- 
tions of the mercury, a person may 
nearly predict the great alterations of 
the weather a day or two before they 
happen, which is frequently of great 
uje to the gardener and fanner, but 
particularly to the latter, who may 
begin to mow his grass when he finds 
there is a prospect of fair weather, or 
postpone it a few days until he fore- 
sees a likelihood of such. The same 
also may be of great moment in reap- 
ing his corn, as also in sowing his grain, 
and most of his other business. There 
Tore the use of this instrument ahonld 
be generally known by the practical 
former and gardener. 

Barraldeia. 

(Jlass Decandria Monogyria. Nat 
Ord. RutaesoB. 

The Characters are Calyx Jive-cleft, 
petals 5, bifid, and unguiculate; stamens 
10, ovary, adhering to the tube qf the 
cab nr; style l , leaves simple . 

BaR&AI.DEIA M AI>AQASCABIgNS|S (Ma- 
dagascar Barraldeia). Calyx urceofar 
flam-cleft, filaments dilated at the base, 
five of which are opposite .the petals, and 
laager than them, with a glandular circle 


on the outside of the pistil . — A shrub, 
native of Madagascar, six feet and up- 
wards in height; the branches are oppo- 
site and jointed. The leaves, full of 
pellucid dots, are opposite and very 
smooth. The flowers, when in the bud, 
abound with resin ; they are small and 
globular. It is a native of very warm 
climates, and requires to be kept con- 
stantly in the stove in a mixture of loam* 
sand, and peat. It is increased by cuttings 
which should be planted in sand under 
a hand-glass in heat. Introduced 1829. 

Barringtoni a (in memory of the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, F. R. S., an 
active Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians, and author of several papers 
in their Transactions). 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat 
Ord. Myrtacece . 

The Characters are — Limb of calyx, 
two-three parted ; petals 4; stamens nu- 
merous, long, ovar turn four celled-, cells 
two, ovulate ; berry large , crowned by the 
limb of the calyx , one celled at maturity , 
and one seeded . 

1. Barringtonia speciosa (shewy 
Barringtonia). Sonn. guin. t. 8, (L 
Leaves shining, cuneate-oblong, obtuse, 
quite entire ; fruit acutely tetraaonaL 
pyramidal. 

This is a lofty tree, the handsomest 
in the whole equinoxial Flora, with its 
thick, shady bunches of leaves, and its 
large handsome, purple and white 
flowers, everywhere mixed with them. 
The trunk is lofty, thick, straight: 
covered with a dark grey smooth bark, 
scored with little chimes. The branches 
are round, expand very widely, are sub- 
flexuose, variously divided, covered with 
a chinky. bark, and leafy at the ends. 
The leaves are crowded, the upper onefc 
in a kind of whorl, sessile, expanding 
from a foot to fifteen inches in length! 
thick, coriaceous, very smooth, shining, 
dark green, with yellow veins the 
rachis yellow, thick, marked with a red 
base. The flowers are borne on a soli- 
tary, erect thyrse, a foot in length, at 
the ends of the branches. Peduncle 
round, subangular, very smooth, sut>- 
flexuose, a foot long. Pedicels five to 
twenty, one-flowered, scattered, round, 
very smooth, expanding, three or four 
inches long, and the thickness of a 
goose-quill. Bractes roundish, very 
smooth, quite entire, sessile, deciduous, 
solitary at the base of the pedicels. 
Flowers very large, very white and 
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transparent. Filaments white, with a 
purple top, and diaphanous at the base. 
Anthers gold-colour. Style white with 
a purple top. Drupe reddish brown. 

The flowers open during the night, 
and fall at sunrise ; the birds also pluck 
them off, and the ground about these 
trees is perfectly covered with them. 
The seed mixed w ith the bait, inebriates 
fish in the same manner with Cocculus 
Indicus, &c. 

It grows within the Tropics, especi- 
ally on the shores of the ocean, and at 
the mouths of rivers, in the East Indies, 
from the southern coasts of China 
through the Molucca Isles to Otaheite 
and the other Society Isles, the Friendly 
Isles, &c. It is cultivated in the gover- 
nor’s garden at the island of St. Helena. 
Introduced 1786, by Mr. Anthony Hove. 

It requires the same treatment as the 
B. racemosa, both with respect to 
culture and propagation. 

2. Barringtonia racemosa (Race- 
mose-flowered Barringtonia). Rheed. 
mal. t. 6. Racemes pendulous .very long ; 
leaves cuneate-oblong, acuminated , ser- 
rulated; fruit bluntly tetragonal , pyra - 1 
midal. — A most splendid tree, native of I 
Malabar, Moluscas, and the Marianne 1 
Islands ; growing in humid woods to the 
height oiforty or fifty feet, and adorned 
with large, shewy foliage and flowers. 
In this country it is difficult to cultivate, 
as it requires to be kept moist and 
warm, and the house in which it is 
own should never be allowed to fall 
low 60 deg. of Fahrenheit. It may 
be increased by cuttings taken off at a 
}oint, with the leaves on, when the w r ood 
is ripe, and planted in sand with a bell- 
glass over it. Introduced 1823. 

Barthouna (named in honour of F. 
Bartholini, a Danish physician who 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth 
century). 

Class Gynandria Monandria. Nat 
Ord. Orchxdeas . 

The Characters are — Flower ringent ; 
inner sepals united below with the lip ; 
lip spurred beneath at the base ; stalks 
of the pollen masses long ; cells united 
to the column ; glands distinct , half co- 
vered by the exterior lobe\ 

Bartholin a pectin at a (pectinated 
Bartholina). Jour. Sc. v. 4. t. 8. f. 2. 
Gathered by Thunberg and Sparmann, 
on the sides of hills at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Roode Sand, as well as Cape 
' Town, flowering from October to De- 


cember. The root consists of two oraJt 
hairy knobs, the size of a horse-bean. 
Leaf solitary, radical, orbicular, daq^ 
ing the flower-stalk, an inch broad, hori- 
zontal, fleshy, smooth, and of a fee 
een on the upper side, paler and veiiy 
neath, the margin reflexed, and rery 
I densely fringed. Flower-stalk solitary, 
simple, single-flowered, five ot sixinefee* 
high, erect, hairy, with a solitary, fun- 
nel-shaped, hairy brnctea, half an i «h 
long near the leaf. Flower large, of a 
very singular aspect. Calyx green, cos- 
verging, strongly ribbed, and externally 
hairy, near an inch long, its tube in- 
cluded. Petals whitish, with a hbr 
mid-rib, and a stripe of the same coloar 
in their lower part. Lip two inches in 
length and breadth, spreading, finely 
cut, its segments white above, blue ror 
demeath, the throat dotted and urinate- 
ly streaked with blue. Spur Freeniah 
white. Masses of pollen (which Limns 
describes, is a pair of styles) inserted 
into the base of the style, yellowish, 

S rominent, very conspicuous even in 
ried specimens. 

It requires to be kept in the bid- 
stove, and may be increased by dividing 
the roots, and planting them in loam too 
peat. Introduced 17»7. 

Bartlingia (in honour of C. Bart- 
ling, who, with Wendland, wrote an in- 
genious treatise on Diosma). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nn. 
Ord. Rhamneee, 

The Characters are — Calyx bibrw 
teate, tubular, five-cleft ; petals scale- 
formed ; stamens 10 ; anthers ttcoctllei, 
opening laterally ; disk wanting ; styk 
simple ; ovary compressed, one-cciltd, 
one-two seeded . 

Bartlingia obovata (obovate-leawd 
Bartlingia). Leaves alternate , stelkd 
obovate , thickish , smooth ; heeds fin- 
flowered . — A shrub, two feet hi$h; na- 
tive of New Holland, with white fev- 
ers ; they appear in May and June. It | 
will succeed well in an equal ndxtnre 
of loam and peat, with a little sand. 
Increased without difficulty by cutting*, 
planted in a pot of sand, wim a hand- 
glass placed over them. Introdnced 

Bart .via (namedbyPursfyinhoow 
of Dr. B. S. Barton of Philadelphia; 
an American botanist). 

Class Icos&ndria Monogynia. Naf. 
Ord. Loasem. 

The Characters are — Cabfx ft* 
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'oft ; petal* many ; capsule cylindrical , cold clay springy grounds that hold too 
ne-cetled at the end, with three-five lid- much water in winter. 
ke valve* ; placentia 3-5, parieta bear- Root fibrous, annual. Stem sauare, 
seeds in a double row . oppositely branched, rough witn de- 

1. Bartonia ornata (naked seeded flexed hairs. Leaves sessile, lanceo- 
tartonia). Bot. mag. t. 1487. Petals late, spreading, serrated, rough, oppo- 
0; ovary leafy j seeds naked. — This site except the floral ones. Clusters 
eautiful plant is about three or four terminal, long, leafy. Flowers all lean- 
jet high, with spreading branches, co- ing one way, sessile. Calyx hairy, pur- 
ered with a profusion of odoriferous plish, sometimes five-cleft. Corolla of 
owers, which expand suddenly after an elegant rose-colour, hairy, its upper 
unset, and remain closed up the whole lip undivided ; lower in three not very 
f the day. These flowers are terminal, unequal lobes. Anther® large, smooth 
nveloped in leaves, three inches broad, in front, more or less hairy at the back 
dth about ten elliptical acute white pe- only, ending at the base in two little 
ds, and numerous stamens, an inch and points. Style sometimes smooth, often 
half long ; anthers elliptical, yellow- hairy. Capsule a little compressed, 
sh. They rival some of the fine spe- hairy. Seeds numerous, small, angular, 
ies of Cactus. Native of North striated. 

America : grows spontaneously in the With us it appears to be untouched 
eighbourhood of the banks of the in the pastures, and we are assured by 
lissouri, from the river Platt to the an ingenious observer, that when it is 
^ndes, on arid volcanic soil, and flow- in full vigour, cattle will abstain from 
ring in July and August. Increased the grass, even to the distance of some 
y cuttings, which require to be planted inches from the plant. It maybe in- 
ti sandy peat, and have the protection creased by seed sown in common garden 
f the greenhouse. Introduced 1811. soil. 

2. Bartonia nuda (winged seed 2. Bartsia alpina (Alpine Bart- 
tartonia). Ovary naked ; seedswing- sia). Eng. bot. t. 361. Leaves ovate, 
i . — Found by Mr. Nuttall on gravelly heart shaped , bluntly serrated. — It pre- 
i 11s near the grand detour of the fers a moist stony soil, on the borders 
lississippi, flowering in August. The of alpine rills, or little boggy spots in 
>ot is perennial. It has smaller flow- the interstices of rocky precipices, 
rs than the ornata, and less glaucous flowering after the middle of summer, 
?aves. The petals vary in number and soon ripening its seed. 

•om ten to fifteen. It requires the The root is perennial and creeping, 
ime treatment as the ornata , and may Stems from four to eight inches nigh, 
e propagated in the same manner, erect, simple, square, clothed from top 
ntroducca 1811. to bottom, with several pair of sessile 

Bartsia (so named bv Linn®us, in leaves, acute, veined, smooth above, 
lemory of his beloved friend John hairy beneath, the lowermost are very 

lartsch, M. D., of whom he gives an small, the uppermost covered with pur- 

iteresting melancholy account in his pie, and out of the bosoms of these the 
’lora Sueccia). flowers arise solitary, on very short 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat flower 6talks forming a terminating 
)rd. Scrophularina. leafy spike. The calyx is viscid ana 

The Characters ar Calyx four - hairy, in four nearly equal segments, 
tied, emarginate coloured ; corolla tipped with purple. Corolla of a violet 
mailer than the calyx , the upper lip purple, thrice as long as the calyx, com* 
mgest; capsule one celled ; seeds angu- pressed, clothed with glandular viscid 
ir, hairs, the lower lip reflexed. An- 

1. Bartsia odontites (red flowered ther® prominent, very hairy. Style 

iartsia). Eng. bot. t. 1045. Leaves projecting beyond the stamina, with a 
inear , lanceolate , serrated ; segments of blunt stigma. Capsule ovate, downy, 
ncer lip of corolla blunt. — This plant is of two valves with a transverse parti- 
ot uncommon in com fields, as at Bat- tion arising from each. Seeds numer- 
ersea,&c. ; flowering in July and An- ous, angular, with membranous striated 
ust. It prefers rather a strong and angles. 

loistsoilf&nd is most abundant on those The whole herb turns very black in 
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dry ing, especially when gathered young, j. It may be increased by ripened ort- 
It is a veTy rare plant, and requires tings, which require to be planted is 
great care in its management. It is sand with a bell-glass over them, sad 
increased by seed, which should be when they have taken root, transplanted, 
sown in pots, and kept moist. where they are to remain, into a mix* 

3. Bartsia viscosa (yellow viscid ture of loam and peat. 

Bartsia). Eng. bot. t 1042. Leaves Basblla. 

serrated , the upper ones alternate ; Class Pentandria Monogynia. N at 

flowers lateral and distant ; antherw Ord. Chenopodem . 
hairy . — It is one of our rarest plants, The Characters are — CalyxQ;centk 

having been found chiefly in marshy seven-cleft; at length berried wiiktm 
parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, and opposite segments larger than the ruL 
in Argylshire. Basblla rubra ('Red-dowered Malt- 

Herb downy and viscid, drying black, bar Nightshade). Leaves flat ; peden 
Root annual. Stem almost always eles simple. — Thus sort has thick, string, 
simple, erect, various in height, round, succulent stalks and leaves, of a deep 
leafy. Leaves sessile, oblong, or some- purple colour. The plant requires to 
what ovate, ribbed, rough, the lower- oe supported, for it will climb to the 
most opposite, the rest alternate, height of eight or ten fee^ when the 
Flowers axillary, solitary, nearly ses- plants are kept in a stove or glas*e«st, 
sile. Calyx tubular, ribbed, regular, and produce a great number of rife 
pale or whitish at the base. Corolla branches : but if they are exposed to 
yellow, its upper lip undivided, lobes of the open air, they will not grow so 
the lower obtuse, nearly equal, striped large, nor will they perfect their seeds, 
at their base. Anther® hairy, with except it be in very warm seasons; 
two sharp lobes. Capsule ovate rib- when they are placed in the bark-stove, 
-bed, purplish, hairy, especially up- they will often live through the winter, 
wards. Seeds very numerous, minute, and produce great quantities of dowers 
somewhat angular, by no means either and seeds. The flowers of this phot 
compressed or winged. have no great beauty, but the plant is 

Culture. — Bartsia is a genus of preserved for the odd appearance of the 
curious herbaceous plants, of very diffi- stalks and leaves, 
cult cultivation. The perennial species The fruit is a sort of spurious berry, 
may be best propagated by sowing them of a very dark red colour, flatted a link, 
in a shady bog border ; and the an- furrowed crosswise at top, formed oof 
riual sorts, which are not quite so diffi- of the calyx (or corolla) and containing 
cult to raise as the perennials, may a single nut, of a subgicbular form.: with 
be sown in the open ground. They five very obscure streaks, and a lsrge 
make a very pretty appearance, ana umbilical aperture at the base. M«* 
deserve a place in every collection. dicus affirms that the nut has naturally 
Baryxylum (from vary, heavy, and three cells, with one seed in each. 
xylon, wood). It is a native of the East Indies, A©- 

v Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. boina, Japan, &c. and was cultivated in 
Old. Leguminosm. 1739, by Mr. Miller. In the hsrtu 

The Characters are — Sepale 5, hardly malabaricus it is said, that seed sent 
connected at the base, equal; petals o, from Ceylon grew in the botanic garden 
rather unguiculate ; stamens 10, unequal; at Amsterdam, in 1684. 
anthers 4, celled ; legume curved, many From the berries of this sort, a beau* 
seeded . tiled colour is drawn, but when used is 

Baryxylum rufum (Brown-wooded painting, does not continue very 
Baryxylum). Leaflets oblong, obtuse . — but changes to a pale colour ; though I 
This species is a tree fifty feet high, believe this beautiful colour might be 
growing on the Mountains of Cocnin fixed, so as to become very useful; to 
China, of which it is a native. The I have been assured, that the juice of 
wood is very hard and heavy, of a these berries has been used for state* 
brownish-red or iron-colour. The leaves calicos in India, 
are abruptly pinnate, and smooth. The 2. Basella alba (White-flowered 
flowers are produced in loose racemes, Malabar Nightshade). Leaves ovett 
and of a yellow colour. The seeds wavy ; peduncles simple, longer the* th 
roundish, angular. leaf— This has smaller stalks, the 
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leaves are oblong and flaccid, and the have a place near the back of the stove, 
flowers and fruit are smaller than in the where they may be trained up to a fr el- 
foregoing. Mr. Miller received the lis, or fastened to the back of the 
*»eeds from Jussieu, and raised two stove, otherwise they will twist them- 
varieties from them ; one with purple selves about whatever plants stand near 
stalks and leaves, the other having them* and be very injurious to the other 
leaves variegated with white. It was plants ; whereas, when they are regttr 
however cultivated by Bishop Compton larly trained to a trellis, they will have 
in 1691. It is a native of China and a good effect in adding to the variety. 
Amboina. Bassia (so named by Knoig in honour 

3. Basella lucida (Shining-leaved of F, Bassi, curator of the botanic gar- 
Malabar Nightshade). Leaves cordate ; den at Bologna). 

peduncle s clustered, branched . — This is Class Doaecandria Monogynia. Nab 

a native of the East Indies. All the Ord. Sapoteos. 

three sorts have a very near relation ; The Characters are — Sepals four ; 
they keep themselves, however, distinct corolla eight cleft , with an injlated tube ; 
in our gardens. It tlowers from July stamens 10; drupe five-seeded* 
to November. Introduced 1802. 1. Bassia latifoua (broad leaved 

4. Basella cordifolia (heart-leav- Bassia). Box. cor. 1. t. 19. Leaves 

ed Malabar Nightshade). JLeaves cor - -elliptical, acute ; peduncle one fiotcered, 
date-roundish ; peduncles simple, shorter nodding, terminal . — This very useful 
than the leaf. — A native of the East In- tree, the wood of which is hard, very 
dies, with pale purple flowers, which strong, and proper for naves of wheel- 
appear from July to November. It ge- carriages, &c., is of a middling size, a 
nerally attains to the height of six feet, native of the mountainous parts of the 
Introduced 1802. coasts of Coromandel, and casts its 

Culture. The species of this £enus leaves during the cold season j they ap- 
are cultivated in China as spinach pear again with the flowers in March 
plants, and are also raised about Paris and April. The leaves are from four to 
for the same purpose. They are said eight inches long, and from two to four 
to furnish a summer spinach, equal to broad. The seed is ripe in July or 
that of the orache. — They are propaga- August 

ted by seeds, which should be sown on On the apices of the flowers, before 
a hot-bed in spring ; and when the they open, there is frequently a drop of 
plants are fit to remove, they should be a whitish, soft, tasteless resin to be 
each planted into a separate pot filled found. The flowers are eaten raw by the 
with rich earth and plunged into the natives of the mountainous parts of the 
tan-bed, where they must be treated in circars; the JackaJs also eat them, 
the same manner as other tender exo- They have a sweet spirituous taste, and 
tics. They may also be propagated by a spirit, which is strong and intoxica- 
cuttings, which should be laid to dry a tin*, is distilled from them. The seeds 
day or two after they are taken from yield a large quantity of oil by expres- 
the plants, before they are planted, that sion, which is thick, and of a quality 
the wound may heal, otherwise they inferior to castor oil, and used only by 
will rot These cuttings must be planted the poorer people to bum. Introduced 
into pots filled with light fresh earth, 1799. 

and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 2. Bassia longifoua (long leaved 
tanners bark, where they will take root Bassia). Lam. t. 308. Leaves lanceo - 
in afortnight or three weeks’ time, when late ; peduncles one-fiowered, very long , 
they should be treated in the same horizontal, axillary , — This is a lofty 
manner as the seedling plants. But as tree, with the outmost branches re- 
these rise so easily from seeds, it is sel- curved, thickish, and covered with a 
dom they are propagated any other gray down. Leaves on the extreme 
way, because they are plants of short branches alternate, approximating, pe- 
duration. These flower from June to doled, ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, 
autumn, and the seeds ripen in Novem- acute, veined, naked, half a foot long, 
berand December. deciduous. Petioles roundish, short. 

These plants will climb to a consider- Peduncles axillary, one to five, simple, 
able height, and send forth a great filiform, one-flowered, upright; after 
number of branches, so that they should 1 the time of flowering, prolonged pen- 
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dulous. Berry fleshy, milky, with five 
seeds, one in each cell ; they are oblong, 
very slightly compressed, sometimes 
acuminate'at each end, sometimes only 
at the base, very smooth, shining, yel- 
low with a white band. Native of Ma- 
labar and Ceylon. Introduced 181 1. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are tall trees, natives of the hottest part 
of the East Indies. They may be in- 
creased by cuttings, which root freely 
under a hand-glass in sand. They re- 
quire to be kept constantly in the stove, 
in a mixture of light loam and peat 

Bastardia. 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 
Ord. Malvacem. 

The Characters are — Carpels 7-8, 
aimless, 

1. Bastardia viscosa (viscous Bas- 
tardia). Sloan, his. j. 1. 139. f. 4. The 
leaves cordate , ovate, acuminated, finely 
serrated, tomentose, viscid . — The plant 
is from two to four feet high ; the leaves 
are small, and the flowers yellow. The 
whole plant is clammy, and smells very 
strong. Browne remarks, that this lit- 
tle shrubby plant seldom rises above 
four or five feet in height ; that the 
trunk is pretty woody, and covered with 
a whitish bark ; the leaves and smaller 
branches a little villose ; and that the 
seed-vessels are few, flatted at top, and 
composed of many cells. Native of 
Jamaica, and according to Louriero, of 
Cochin-china; flowering in July and 
August. Introduced 1822. 

2. Bastardia fcbtida (stinking Bas- 
tardia). .L. her. stirp. 1. 1. 55. Leaves 
cordate, ovate, acute toothed, downy on 
each side ; pedicels and petiolei hairy ; 
stipules setaceous, spreading, — This 
differs from the preceding in the leaves 
not being acuminate or hairy, but soft, 
with a very fine nap, much larger and 
grossly toothed. It is an annual, native 
of Peru, flowering in July and August. 
Introduced 1798. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are free flowerers of no great beauty, 
they may be increased by seeds, (which 
they produce freely) planted in common 
soil. The plants require to be kept in 
the bark stove. 

Batschia (named in honour of J. G. 
Batsch, a German professor of botany 
in the University of Jena). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Boraginece , 


The Characters are — Calyx deeply 
five-parted ; corolla hypocraterifem, 
with a hairy ring at the base inside , o 
open orifice , and rounded segments] 
stigma emarginate ; seeds hard, shiny. 

1. Batschia gneuni (Gmelm’i 
Batschia). Hairy ; fioral leaves ovate; 
calyx long, lanceolate-, — An ornamental 
perennial, six to nine inches high, na- 
tive of Carolina. It forms a very 
pretty shrub. 

The flowers are yellow, and appear 
from May to July. Introduced loli 

2. Batschia longi flora (loog- 
flowered Batschia). Silky; Isoms 
linear ; calyx long, linear ; corolla m- 
nate ; tube long. — A native of the Mis- 
souri, growing to the height of seven 
or eight inches, with yellow flowers, 
which are produced in great profurioo 
from May to July. Introduced 1813. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are very pretty hardy plants, thattnrivf 
well in common soil. They are increas- 
ed by seeds, or by dividing the roots. 

Baueria (named after Francis pd 
Ferdinand Bauer, German Botanies! 
draughtsman of the highest celebrity, 
j Nothing comparable to their works has 
! ever appeared from any other hand). 

Class Polyandria Dignyia. NatOnL 
Cunonicem. 

The Characters are — Calyx seven- 
nine leaved, persistent ; petals seven- 
nine deciduous ; capsule inflated, too- 
celled, many-seeded. 

Bauera RUBiasPQLiA Madder-leaved 
Bauera). Bot. mag. t. 715. Leans 
temate, toothed at the point , sessile, op- 
posite. This handsome shrub, a native 
of Port Jackson, New Holland, requires 
the shelter of a green-house or conser- 
vatory, and during most part of the 
summer and autumn. The stem is 
five or six feet high, much branched, 
woody, round, leafy, somewhat hairy. 
Leaves opposite, sessile,' evergreen, 
widely spreading; leaflets three quar- 
ters of an inch long, lanceolate beneath, 
their upper surface convex, of a deep 
shining green, under paler. Flowers 
axillary, on simple hairy stalks, longer 
than the leaves, a little drooping, 
scarcely an inch broad, of a beaurifid 
rich rose colour, with yellow anthers, 
indorous. The parts of the flower vary 
occasionally in number, from seven to 
nine or ten. The branches, like the 
leaves, are sometimes three together, 
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and when young, have like them a red- 
dish tinge, which the permanent calyx 
and the old leaves likewise assume. 

It is a plant of easy culture in sandy 
loam and peat, and cuttings root in the 
same soil under & glass. 

2. Baubra hu mi lis (dwarf Bauera). 
Hot. cab. t. 1197. This species is 
only known to us by its being described 
in the Botanical Cabinet. Messrs. 
X«oddiges say, “ they raised it from 
seeds received from New South Wales, 
about the year 1804. It is a neat grow- 
ing close bushy shmb, flowering ih 
summer and autumn. It requires the 
{greenhouse, and may be increased rea- 
aily by cuttings: the soil should be 
loam and peat. 

Bauhinia (so named by Plunder in 
honour ofthos'e famous Botanists, John 
and Caspar Bauhin). 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosa. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
cleft , deciduous ; petals spreading , ob- 
long , clawed ; the upper one more dis- 
tant ; all inserted in the calyx . 

1. Bauhinia divaricata (dwarf 
Bauhinia). Leaves smooth; lobes di- 
varicate, acute , two-nerved ; petals lan- 
ceolate . — It grows naturally in great 
plenty on the north side of the island 
of Jamaica. This is a low shrub, sel- 
dom rising more than five or six feet 
high, but divides into several branches 
garnished with oval leaves, divided into 
two lobes, which spread from each other. 
The flowers grow in loose panicles at 
the end of the branches, are white, and 
have a very agreeable scent. These ap- 
pear the greatest part of summer, and is 
one ofthe great beauties of the hot-house. 
The flowers are succeeded by taper 
pods, about 4 inches long, each contain- 
ing four or five roundish compressed 
seeds of a dark colour. Introduced 
1742. 

2. Bauhinia aurita (long-eared 
Bauhinia). Leaves at the base nearly 
transverse ; lobes lanceolate , porrect, 
three-nerved ; petals lanceolate. — A 
shrub four to six feet high, with white 
flowers that are produced in August and 
September. It is a native of Jamaica, 
ana was introduced 1751. 

3. Bauhinia acuminata (acute- 
leaved Bauhinia). Rheed. m. t. 34. 
Leaves ovale ; lobes acuminate , half- 
ovate, spreading ; leaflets connected 


beyondthe middle, parallel, four-nerved. 
— Grows naturally in both Indies, 
where it rises with several pretty strong, 
upright, smooth stems, sending out 
many slender branches, garnished with 
oval leaves, deeply divided into two 
lobes. The leaves come out without 
order, and have long footstalks, but are 
much thinner than Uiose of the species 
before-mentioned. The flowers come 
out at the extremity of the branches, 
three or four in a loose bunch; the 
petals are red, or striped with white, 
others are plain uppn tne same branch ; 
the stamina and style are white, and 
stand out beyond the petals. These 
flowers are succeeded by long flat pods 
of a dark brown colour, each con- 
taining five or six roundish com- 
pressed seeds. The wood of this tree 
is very hard, and veined with black, 
from whence the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica call it Mountain Ebony. 

Flowers in July and August. Intro- 
duced 1808. 

4. Bauhinia grandiflora (great- 
flow r ered Bauhinia). Hook. bot. misc. 
t. 91. Leaves roundish , cordate at the 
base, tomentose beneath ; leaflets con- 
nected to the middle, ovate, obtuse , 3-4, 
nerved — A shrub, native of Peru. Flow’- 
ers white. Peduncles one-three flow”- 
ered, constituting a raceme. Intro- 
duced 1820. 

5. Bauhinia forficata (pincer- 
leaved Bauhinia). Stem prickly; 
leaves cordate with porrect f out -nerved 
lobes. — A shrub four to six feet high. 
Flowers white. Native of Brazil. In- 
troduced 1823. 

6. Bauhinia emarginata (emar- 
ginate-leaved Bauhinia). Stem prickly ; 
leaves cordate at the base ; tomentose 
beneath; leaflets orbicular , connected 
almost to the apex. — It seldom rises 
more than ten feet high, dividing into 
irregular branches, armed with short 
crooked spines ; the leaves grow alter- 
nate, are heart-shaped, ana have two 
roundish lobes ; they are woolly on the 
under side, and have short foot-stalks. 
The flowers grow at the extremity of 
the branches, two or three togetner ; 
these are large, and of a dirty white 
colour, and are succeeded by short flat 
pods, each containing two or three 
seeds. Native of Cartnagena. 

7. Bauhinia parviflora (small- 
flowered Bauhinia). Racemes axillary 
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and terminal, nodding \ petals linear: 
lobee of leaves rounded, smooth . — A 
shrub, five to six feet high. Native of 
the East Indies. Introduced 1808. 

8. Bauhinia varisgata (variegated 
flowered Bauhinia). Leaves cordate at 
the base, glabrous ; leaflets broadly-ovate, 
obtuse five-nerved, connected beyond the 
middle . — This rises with a strong stem, 
upwards of twenty feet high, oivided 
into many strong branches. The flow- 
ers are large, and grow in loose pani- 
cles at the extremity of the branches, 
of a purplish-red colour, marked with 
white, and the bottom yellow. The 
pods are about six inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, con- 
taining three or four compressed seeds 
in each. It grows naturally in both 
Indies; and was introduced here in 
1690, by Mr. Bentick. Flowering in 
June and July. 

9. Bauhinia tomentosa (tomen- 
tose Bauhinia). Rheed. m. t. 35. Leaves 
cordate, half-orbicular, downy . — This 
grows from six to twelve feet in height, 
with a trunk nearly six inches in dia- 
meter, and divides into many branches. 
The leaves have a strong scent, espe- 
cially if rubbed during the night, when 
the lobes are clappecT together. The 
flowers have a green calyx, and a bell- 
shaped, yellowish-white corolla; one 
of the petals has a dusky red purple 
spot at the claw, resembling a 6mall 
leaf. Stamens yellowish-white. The 
flowers have no smell. The native 
practitioners of India prescribe the 
dried leaves and young flowers of this 
plant in certain dysenteric affections. 
Native of Ceylon. Introduced 1808. 

10. Bauhinia anguina (snake Bau- 
hinia). Rax. cor. t. 285. Stem climbing , 
regularly flexuous, compressed, circhi- 
ferous ; leaves glabrous, cordate ; leaf- 
lets three-nerved ; in the younger plants 
they are connected to the middle, and very 
much acuminated ; in the adult plants 
they are connected almost to the apex, 
and ending in a short acumen. — Dr. 
Roxburgh says “ this is the most extra- 
ordinary as well as one of the most ex- 
tensive ramblers he had ever met with.” 
It is a native of the mountainous tracts 
in the vicinity of Silhet, Chittagony, 
&c. ; and the most regular serpentine 
pieces of the stems, whioh resemble the 
letters Y or T, are carried about by nu- 
merous mendicants to keep serpents off., 
Flowering at the ends of the rains, and 


the seed ripening in the cool Mason 
The wood is hard but porous, and nearly 
white ; the bark is rough ; the stem 
and large branches flat, four to six 
inches broad, half an inch thick. In- 
troduced 1818. 

11. Bauhinia purpurea (purple* 
flowered Bauhinia), Branches tcrste; 
leaves cordate at the bast, coriatem\ 
when young clothed with rufous team 
turn, but at length becoming glabrous.— 
This also is a toll tree, differing from B. 
variegata in having larger leaves, mat 
deeply cut and a little more contracted 
on the sides. In the flowers the caln 
is yellowish-green and red ; the corolh 
is of a very red purple, and one peal 
out of the five is streaked with white 
on the claw both within and without ; 
they are all lanceolate and distant. The 
legumes are larger than those of aay 
other sort, being an inch and a half in 
length, and an inch in breadth. Xante 
of tne East Indies where it flowers the 
whole year. Introduced 1778. 

12. Bauhinia lamarkiana (La 
mark’s Bauhinia). Leaves cordatt a 
the base , glabrous above, pubescent aa 
the nerves beneath ; leaflets joined to- 
gether to the middle, t too-nerved, fra 
parts blunt is h, diverging . — A herb six 
feet high, with white flowers; they 
appear from June to August Native 
or South America. Introduced 1818. 

13. Bauhinia spathacea (spatha- 
ceous-calyxed Bauhinia). Leaves gie 
brous, emarginately cordate both at tbs 
base and apex; leaflets connected be- 
yond the middle, two-nerved, free pats 
oval, obtuse. — A shrub six feet nigh, 
native of New Spain. The flower* 
appear in June ana July ; they are four* 
pe tailed and white. Introduced 1825. 

14. Bauhinia subrotundiyoui 
(Roundish-leaved Bauhinia). Lssm 
hardly cordate at the base , clothed with 
hairy tomentum beneath ; leaflets em- 
nected to the middle, ovate, obtuse, 
almost semi-orbicular. — In this species 
the flowers are red, and are prodne- 
ed from June to August It is a native 
of Calava near Manilla, and in the vi- 
cinity of Acapulco, where it attains 
generally the height of five or six feet. 
Introduced 1816. 

15. Bauhinia por recta (stretched 
out Bauhinia). Leaves cordate at the 
base with the nerves on the under siit 
as well as thspetioles and branches f* 
berulous ; leaflets connected to about 
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the middle , ovate , acuminated , three- 
four nerved, nearly parallel . — This 
rises to about fifteen feet in height, 
having several straight trunks about 
the thickness of a man’s leg, covered 
with a whitish bark, dividing into many 
branches and twigs, making a pleasant 
top. The leaves are three inches long 
and two broad in their broadest part, 
yellowish green, smooth, thin, having 
seven or more ribs, with some trans- 
verse ones, making the whole very ner- 
vous. The petioles are an inch long. 
The flowers come out at the end of the* 
twigs several together, on pedicels half 
an inch in length. Petals long, red, white, 
variegated or striated. Stamens long 
and white. Legumen five or six inches 
in length, brown. 

It grows on the hills every where 
in Jamaica. The wood is very hard 
and veined with black, whence the 
name of ebony. Flowers in July. In- 
troduced 1739. 

16. Bauhinia latifolia (broad- 
leaved Bauhinia). Leaves ovate at the 
base, young ones, petioles, andbranchlets 
puberulous; leaflets connected beyond 
the middle, broadly ovate, three-nerved, 
acute, and rather diverging at the apex. 

A shrub, native of New Spain. It ; 
rises to the height of five or six feet. 1 
The flowers white. They, appear in l 
July and August. Introduced 1825. 

17- Bauhixia caxdida (white- 
flowered Bauhinia). The leaves cor- 1 
date, the base, pale and pubescent be- 1 
neath ; leaflets connected a little beyond i 
the middle, ovate , oblong, bluntish . — It t 
rises to the height of five or six feet, t 
and forms a very ornamental shrub, with 1 
a profusion of white flowers in May f 
ana June. It is a native of Java and r 
other parts of the East Indies. Intro- C 
duced 1777. 

18. Bauhinia aculeata (prickly- f 
stalked Bauhinia). Plu. ic. t. 44. f. 1. c 
Stem prickly ; leaves rather cordate ; r 
leaflets ovate, obtuse, three-nerved, con- t 
nected to the apex . — This is an erect, l 
inelegant shrub, five or six feet high, t 
The trunk and branches are very s 
prickly. The flowers are large, white, t 
and have a scent which is somewhat 
unpleasant. In Jamaica it grows ] 
plentifully, and often rises to the height t 
of sixteen or eighteen feet. The stalks c 
are terminated by several long spikes a 
of flowers, which are succceeded by \ 


■ bordered pods, about three inches long, 
; containing two or three swelling seeds. 
, These pods are glutinous, and have a 
strong balsamic scent, as have also the 
i leaves when bruised. It is called in 
America, the Savin-tree , from its strong 
; odour, somewhat resembling common 
savin. It flowers from June to August. 
Introduced 1737. 

19. Bauhinia rufescexs (Rufes- 
cent Bauhinia). The leaflets distinct , 
semiorbicular , three-nerved, glabrous . — 
This species is a native of Senegal, and 

• Gambia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
It rises to the height of five or six feet. 
The flowers pale-red. Introduced 1816. 

20. Bauhinia ungula (Clawed- 
petalled Bauhinia). The leaves ovate at 
the base, clothed with soft villi ; leaflets 
connected beyond the middle, ovate, ob- 
tuse, parallel, three-nerved . — A shmb 
five to six feet high, native of Caraceas. 
Flow r ers white, axillary. Introduced 

1817- 

21. Bauhinia pubescexs (Pubes- 
cent Bauhinia). The leaves rather cor- 
date at the base, pubescent beneath and 
on the petioles ; leaflets oval, obtuse, con- 
nected beyond the middle, four-nerved, 
nearly parallel . — An ornamental shrub 
four to six feet high. The flowers are 
large, white, and much crowded. Na- 
tive of the West Indies. Introduced 
1823. 

22. Bauhinia multi nervia (Many 
I nerved-leaved Bauhinia). The leaves 

elliptic, rounded at the base, membranous , 
shining above , but rather pilose beneath , 
the nerves ferruginous ; leaflets semi- 
ovate, obtuse, five-nerved . — A tree twenty 
feet high, with racemose snow-white 
flowers; they are succeeded by legumes 
nine-twelve inches long. Native of 
Caraceas. Introduced 1817* 

23. Bauhinia racemosa (Racemose 
flowered Bauhinia). The leaves cordate 
at the base, clothed with silky villi be- 
neath as well as on the peduncles, pe- 
tioles, branches, calyxes and petals : leaf- 
lets broadly ovate, obtuse , connected to 
the middle, five-nerved . — A climbing 
shrub; native of the East Indies. In- 
troduced 1790. 

24. Bauhinia ungulata (Ungulated 
petalled Bauhinia). Leaves ovate at 
the base ; leaflets connected to the middle , 
oval, oblong, parallel with the inner side, 
straight . — It grows naturrallv at Cam- 
peachy, from whence I received the 
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seeds ; and rises to the height of twenty 
feet, with a smooth stem, dividing into 
many small branches, garnished with 
oblong heart-shaped leaves, having two 
pointed parallel lobes, which have each 
three longitudinal veins. The leaves 
are placed alternately on the branches, 
which are terminated by loose bunches 
of white flowers; these are succeeded 
by very long narrow compressed pods, 
which have eight or ten compressed 
roundish seeds in each. 

25. Bauhinia rotundata (rounded 
leaved Bauhinia). The leaves somewhat 
cordate at the base ; lobes rounded . — 
This rises tiventy feet high, w-iih a 
strong upright stem, which sends out 
many branches towards the top ; armed 
with spines growing by pairs, which are 
strong and crooked. The leaves arc 
heart-shaped and grow alternately, 
having tw'o rounded lobes. The flow r ers 
are large and white, coming out thinly 
at the end of the branches. The petals 
of these are near tw o inches long, and 
spread open wide; tne stamens and 
style are nearly of the same length. 
Tne flow'ers are succeeded by long flat 
pods,w r hich are narrow', each containing 
five or six seeds. 

26. Bauhinia pauletia (Paulet’s 
Bauhinia). The leaves glabrous , ovate 
at the base ; leaflets ovate , obtuse, paral- 
lel, four-nerved, connected beyond the 
middle . — A shrub six to eight feet in 
height. The peduncles axillary, two- 
flowered, constituting a leafy raceme. 
The flowers yellowish-red. Native of 
the vicinity of Panama. Intro'. 1820. 

2 7* Bauhinia triandra (Triandrous 
Bauhinia). The leaves roundish, gla- 
brous ; leaflets joined to the middle, four- 
nerved. — A native of the East Indies. 
The racemes are axillary and terminal. 
Flowers w'hite; legume stipilate, pubes- 
cent. Introduced 1823. 

28. Bauhinia retusa (retuse-leaved 
Bauhinia). The leaves cordate at the 
base , and emarginately retuse at the 
apex , coriaceous , glabrous ; leaflets con- 
nected nearly to the apex, five-nerved . — 
A native of Bengal. Flowers white ; 
petals oval. Introduced 1820. 

29. Bauhinia coccinea (scarlet- 
flowered Bauhinia). The leaves shining 
and rufous beneath, cordate; leaflets 
four-nerved connected to the middle, semi- 
ovate, acuminate. — A splendid species ; 
native of Cochin China, in w T oods, 


&c. The stem is compressed, unequal. 
Branches climbing. Kacemes on long 
peduncles, pendulous, large. The petals 
of the flower are ovate and of a beautiful 
scarlet colour. Legume many seedei 
Introduced 1826. 

30. Bauhinia guianensis (Guiana- 
Bauhinia). Aubl. guian. t. 145. Tki 
leaflets free to the base, setni-orate , acu- 
mtnatea , four-nerved, parallel.— k 
climbing snrub, native of Guiana, in 
woods. The leaves are green on both 
surfaces. The flowers are white. In- 
troduced 1820. 

31. Bauhini a cumanensis (Cumrn 
Bauhinia). Bot. reg. t. 1133. 
leaves cordate at the base, pubescent &• 
neath ; leaflets membranous , ovate, 
acutish, four-nerved, hardly connected it 
the middle. — A native of Cumants. 
Flowers white. The stem is sarmtr- 
tose. Branches glabrous. Introduced 
1824. 

32. Bauhinia lingua (tongnc- 
leaved Bauhinia). Leaves clothed irilk 
rufous villi beneath, cordate ; leaflet* 
three-nerved , semi-ovate ; connected 
almost to the middle\ — This rises with 
many slender stalks, which put ont ten- 
drils, and fasten themselves to the 
neighbouring trees, whereby they me 
to a great height. Leaves alternate, 
heart-shaped, on long foot-stalks ; they 
are six inches long, and three inches 
and a half broad in the middle, and are 
deeply cut into two pointed lobes, each 
having three prominent ribs running 
longitudinally. It is a native of both 
Indies, and nas not produced flowers 
in England. The seeds were sent to 
Mr. Miller from Cam peachy, proba- 
bly before the year 1742. 

The flow T ers are at first whitish, hit 
tnm to a yellowish colour. They seem 
to appear but seldom even in their place 
of natural growth. The fruit is slender 
and flat, half a foot or a palm in length* 
and an inch in breadth, hard, smooth, 
very dark brown ; it contains six or 
eight flat bony seeds, black with a 
silvery border. 

Culture. — The species of this gene* 
merit a place in the stove, where the) 
are easily cultivated. In their native 
woods, they are great ornaments of the 
trees, among which they climb in every 
direction. 

All these plants being natives of hot 
countries, w ill not thrive in England 
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nless they are kept in the bark-stove, branches here and there, most conspi- 
hey are propagated by seeds, which cuous for their spreading tufts of sta- 
iust be procured from the countries mens, an inch and a quarter or more 
here they grow naturally, for they do in length, all over a rich scarlet, the 
ot perfect their seed in England. petals as well as the calyx being 

The seeds should be brought over in green. Gathered by Mr. Brown on the 
leir pods, which will preserve them south-west coast of New Holland, 
ood. These must be sown in pots where it grows from three to ten feet in 
lied with light fresh earth, and height. It was introduced 1803. 
lunged into a moderate hot-bed of 2. Beaufortia carinata (keeled- 
tnners bark ; if the seeds are good, leaved Beaufortia). Leaves opposite , 
le plants will come up in about six decussate, many nerved , keeled on the 
eeks, and in a month after, will be fit back , ovate, glaucous. — This species 
> transplant, when they should be makes a splendid appearance. The 
arefully shaken out of the seed-pot, so flowers of a scarlet colour, are produced 
^ not to tear off the roots, and each in great abundance. It is a very desir- 
1 anted into a separate small pot filled able object, and should form a part in 
■ ith light loamy earth, and plunged every collection of green-house plants, 
ito the hot-bed again, being careful to Native of New Holland, from two to 
hade them until they have taken four feet in height. Introduced 1829. 
*esh root, after which they should Culture, 'fne species of this genus 
ave fresh air admitted to them grow well in an equal mixture of peat, 
very day in warm weather. In the loam, and sand. They mav be increased 
utumn they must be placed in the by cuttings, which root freely in a pot 
ark-stove, and treated in the same of sand, with a bell-glass over them, 
ay as other tender exotics, giving The cuttings should not be too ripe, 
lem but little water in winter. As Beaumontia (named by Dr. Wallick, 
lese plants frequently flower, they are in compliment to the late Mrs. Beau- 
orthy of a place in tne stove. mont or Bretton Hall, in Yorkshire. 

Beaufortia (a truly noble genus, Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
onsecrated by Mr. Brown to the me- Ord. Apocyneoe. 
lory of Mary, Duchess of Beaufort, The Characters are — Sepals foliaceous , 
ho died January 7th, 1714, in the 85th equal , erect ; corolla infundibuliform ; 
ear of her age. Her Grace cultivated tube short; limb large , campanulate , 
number or rare plants. A splendid flve-lobed ; lobes erect ; stamens inserted 
erbarium in the British Museum, into the base of the tube ; anthers sagit- 
ound in several large folio volumes, late, enclosing the fusiform stigma . 
ears the title of “The Duchess of Beaumontia grandiflora (large- 
leaufort’s Plants”). flowered Beaumontia). Bot. reg. t. 911. 

Class Polyadelphia Polyandria. Leaves opposite , stalked \ oblong , blunt , 
^at. Ord. Afyrtaccea . point-letted , narrowed towards the base , 

The Characters are — Parcels of flat, smooth, a little downy beneath . — 
tamens 5, opposite the petals ; anthers This fine plant is a native of Chittagong, 
iserted at the base, bifia at the end with where it flowers from the beginning of 
eciduous lobes ; capsule three-celled , November to the end of June. The 
ne-seeded cuneate, and included in the flowers are white and very large, and 
hickened tube of the calyx which is produced in many flowered terminal or 
rown by the base of the branch . axillary corymbs. The leaves are of a 

1. Beaufortia decussata (Decus- shining dark green. It grows well in 
ite-leaved Beaufortia). Bot. reg. t. 18. peat and loam, and cuttings root freely 
leaves opposite, decussate, ovate, or oval, m sand, under a hand-glass in heat, 
i any nerved ; bundles of stamens on They require to be kept in the stove. 
try long claws*, filaments radiating . — Introduced 1818. 

„ green-house shrub, flowering in the Bee. The domestic bee differs in a 

S and increased by cuttings. The variety of particulars from most other 
es are angular. Leaves sessile, animals, and admits of a three-fold des- 
rowded, half or three quarters of an cription, under its various characters of 
ich long, recurved, smooth, rigid, en- Queen-Bee, Drone-Bee, and Workinq- 
re, full of pellucid dots, pale beneath. Bee, for although this last kind is, 
lowers in dense tufts, surrounding the strictly speaking, the only honey-bee, 
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yet as all the three kinds are found, and 
seem to be necessary in every commu- 
nity or hive of bees, they go under the 
same general name of Apis mellifica; 
whilst they differ so much from each 
other (more indeed than some different 
species! of the same genus in other ani- 
mals) that a particular and separate 
description of each is necessary. 

The drones may easily be distin- 
guished from the common or working 
pees. They are both longer and larger 
in the body. Their heads are round, 
their eyes mil, and their tongues short. 
The- form of the belly differs from both 
those of the queen and common bees ; 
and their colour is darker than either. 
They have no sting, and they make a 
much greater noise when flying than 
either tne queen or the common bees ; a 
peculiarity of itself sufficient to distin- 
guish them. That the drones are males 
nas been satisfactorily ascertained by 
dissecting them. If a hive is opened in 
the beginning of spring, not a single 
drone will be found in it, but from tne 
middle of May to the end of June hun- 
dreds will be found, commonly from two 
hundred or three hundred to one thou- 
sand. From August to the following 
spring there are none to be found. 
They do not go out until eleven in the 
morning, and return before six in the 
evening. They collect no honey ; their 
rostrum and feet are not adapted for 
collecting either wax or honey ; nor are 
they obliged to labour. They only 
hover upon the flowers to extract the 
sweets, and all their business is plea- 
sure. Their office is thoiight to be to 
impregnate the eggs of the queen after 
they are deposited in the cells; and 
while their presence is thus necessary, 
they are suffered to enjoy life ; but as 
soon as they become useless in the hive, 
the working-bees declare a war of ex- 
termination against them. This war 
affects not only the drones already in 
life, but even the eggs and maggots in 
the drone cells ; for after the season 
proper for increasing the number of 
pees is past, every vestige of the drones 
is destroyed, to make room for honey. 

Mr. Boilner, however, one of the 
latest and best writers on the subject, 
doubts the long established doctrine of 
the fecundating powers of the drones. 
He urges the following, among many, 
arguments: — “That the queen stands 
in no need of their assistance to fecun- 


date or inpregnate her, appears from 
this consideration ; that she lays eggs 
which produce young bees, without 
havinghad any previous communication 
with tne drones. I will not, however, 
suppose that the drones are of no use in 
the nive ; but that the queen lays eggs 
which produce young bees, without so 
much as seeing a drone, l can with the 
utmost confidence affirm. The advo- 
cates for the old doctrine, that the drones 
are males, allege, that they impregnate 
the queen, before their brethren kill 
them. According to this theory, she 
should continue for no less a period 
than seven or eight months, with about 
twelve thousand impregnated eggs in 
her ovarum, which would certainly 
make her appear very large during the 
whole of that period. But it is unne- 
cessary to waste arguments in refuta- 
tion of this doctrine, as I have re- 
peatedly had queens breed and lay eggs 
and those eggs become bees, although 
these queens were bred seven months 
after all the drones were dead, and some 
weeks before any new ones were 
hatched. These experiments, I think, 
are sufficient to silence all the argu- 
ments advanced by the advocates lor 
the drone system. 

“ Mr. Debraw, indeed, creates little 
drones, and gives them power to live 
all the year, and to impregnate the 
queen at pleasure. But as room does 
not permit me to narrate the experi- 
ments whereby he attempts to prove 
this, I shall content myself with stating 
his sentiments in as few words as pos- 
sible. He asserts, that, besides the 
common large drones, which every per- 
son acquainted with bees knows at first 
sight, there is a small kind of drones, 
which are, to all appearance, like the 
common bees, there being no visible 
difference, except that they have no 
sting, which he discovers by immersion 
in water, and pressure. After relating 
an experiment on this head, he says, ‘1 
once more immersed all the bees (of a 
small swarm) in water, and when they 
appeared to be in a senseless state, I 
gently pressed every one of them be- 
tween my fingers, in order to distin- 
guish those armed with stings fnun 
those that had none, which last I might 
suspect to be males. Of these I found 
fifty-seven exactly of the size of com- 
mon bees, yielding a little whitish liquor 
on being pressed between the fingers.’ 
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In answer to this, I shall here narrate 
an experiment I made several years ago. 
On the 1st of September, 1 787, 1 took 
all the bees out of a hive that was 
breeding very fast, and in which I found 
only four drones : these I killed. I put 
the bees into a hive that had nothing in 
it but empty combs. After waiting ten 
days, upon looking between the combs, 

I found maggots, newly up, in the cells. 

I then took out all the bees, and shook 
them into a tub full of water, from which 
immersion I recovered them gradually, 
and while doing this, I pressed each bee 
individually, to try if 1 could discover 
any of those stingless little drones ; but 
not one appeared, all of them having 
stings, to the number of three thousand. 
After this I searched the old hive I had 
taken them out of, and cut out all the 
combs that had eggs or young in them ; 
among which 1 found some cells that 
had new eggs in them ; others whose 
eggs were converted into a small worm, 
ana some others with maggots in them. 

I then restored the queen, and all the 
bees, putting them into the same hive 
again, but without leaving a single egg 
in it. During the succeeding twenty 
days, I inspected the hive, and found 
the bees, in fine weather, working with 
great alacrity, a sure sign that the 
queen was breeding again. After this, 
on turning up the hive, and cutting out 
one of the brood combs, I found new- 
laid eggs in some of them ; others con- 
taining maggots ; besides some young 
bees, almost ready to emerge from their 
cells. I made another experiment, 
about the same time, upon a nive that 
had some brood combs, but had not had 
a large drone for several weeks preceed- 
ing. This hive did not contain above 
five hundred bees, a circumstance that 
was in my favour ; as being less numer- 
ous, the trouble was proportionally less. 
I carried the hive into a close room in 
my house, that not a single bee might 
escape me; but after repeating the 
former experiment of immersing them 
in water, recovering, and pressing them 
one by one, I found that every one of 
them had a sting. These experiments 
must satisfy any unprejudiced person, 
that there is no such creature in exist- 
ence as a small drone bee . 

“ The Queen (continues Mr. Bonner), 
is easily distinguished from all the 
other bees in the hive, by the form, 


size, and colour of her body. She is 
considerably longer, and her wings are 
much shorter in proportion to her body, 
than those of the other beeR. The 
wings of both common bees and drones 
cover their whole bodies, whereas those 
of the queen scarcely reach beyond the 
middle, ending about the third ring of 
her belly. Her hinder part i$ for more 
tapering than those of the other bees : 
her belly or legs are yellower, and her 
upper parts of a much darker colour 
than theirs. She is also furnished with 
a sting, though some authors assert 
that she has none, haring been induced 
to form this opinion, because she is ex- 
tremely pacific; so much so t indeed, 
that one may handle her, and even teaze 
her as he pleases, without provoking 
her resentment For my part, I never 
can excite a queen to draw her sting, 
nor could I even get a sight of it, but 
when I pressed her body. The omnis- 
cient governor of nature has wisely or- 
dained this majestic insect to be of a 
pacific disposition : for were she 
otherwise, were she like the other 
bees, of so irritable a temper as to draw 
her stin£ on every occasion, and to 
leave it m the body of her antagonist, 
it would prove of dangerous ana often 
fatal consequence to the whole hive; 
for every bee, after losing its sting, 
dies witnin a day or two at the utmost. 
The queen bee is solemn and calm in 
her deportment. A young queen is a 
great deal smaller in size than a full 
grown one, being not much longer than 
a common bee, and is therefore not so 
easily observed when sought for. When 
ouly three or four days old, she is very 
quick in her motions, and runs very 
fast ; but when pregnant with eggs, she 
becomes very large, and her body is 
heavy. When travelling, she drags 
along in a very slow manner, and is not 
very expeditious in flying. That this 
majestic insect is a female , the very 
designation she bears, of queen seems 
to imply that modern authors are con- 
vinced, though many of the ancients 
were of a different opinion. But as it 
is also now unanimously admitted, 
that she lays every egg in the hive, she 
ought rather to be called the Mother 
Bee. 

“ From the best observation that has 
been made, it appears she possesses 
and exerts no sovereignty over the 
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an equal regard for her welfare. Nei- 
ther does it appear that she issues any 
positive orders, to be punctually 
obeyed by the other bees. The truth 
seems to be that she and the other bees 
are all equally acquainted with their 
duty by instinct, and have an equal 
pleasure in performing it, without wait- 
ing for orders from each other. 

“ That there is, nevertheless, the 
greatest order and regularity among 
mem, is certain, for they lay their plans 
and execute them in the best possible 
manner, by the influence of the above 
powerful substitute for reason. 

“ Almost all writers are of opinion that 
the queen lays three different kinds of 
eggs, viz., one kind for the production 
of a queen bee, another species for that 
of the working bee, and a third for pro- 
ducing the drones. It was also long 
a received opinion, that no queen could 
lay eggs that were capable of producing 
bees, without the assistance of drones. 
Schirach refutes this doctrine, and en- 
tirely denies such an use of the drones. 
He advances this opinion, that ‘ the 
queen lays eggs which produce young 
bees, without any communication with 
tiie drones ; and affirms that all the 
working bees are females in disguise ; 
every one of whom, in an early stage of 
her existence, was capable of becoming 
a queen ; from a knowledge of which 
fact, swarms may artificially be ob- 
tained from the early months of spring, 
and in any succeeding month, even to 
November/ 

“ His experiments have been very nu- 
merous, and obviate every doubt and 
objection. He performed the opera- 
tion upon one and the same stock, for 
at least fifty or sixty times, from mere 
fragments of the combs, &c. 

u This novel and wonderful doctrine 
excited no small contention, and not a 
few counter experiments among natural- 
ists on the continent, without being 
decided. 

u He asserts, which is indeed the 
grand and decisive proof, that * the 
practice of this art, (of raising artificial 
aueens) has already extended itself 
tnrough Upper Lusatia, the Palatinate, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, Silesia, and several 
parts of Germany, and even of Poland.’ ” 


again and again, I can now affirm, with 
the utmost confidence and certainty, 
that the common or working bees, are 
endowed with the powerful faculty of 
raising a queen bee from an egg in a 
common cell, when their community 
stands in need of one. Their method 
is this : they make choice of a common 
cell with an egg in it, and inject some 
white liquid matter from their pro- 
boscis, of a thickish substance. They 
then begin to build upon the edges of the 
cell, and enlarge it. On the third day 
it appears fairly on the outside of the 
comb, in the form of a royal cell, and 
may now, be properly so denominated. 
On the fifth day, the cell being 
greatly enlarged, and a great deal of 
the whitish matter thrown into it, the 
royal maggot appears in the form of a 
semi-circle, not unlike a new moon, 
being biggest in the middle part, and 
small at each end. In this form it is 
to be seen for two days swimming on 
the top, and in the midst of the matter 
in the cell ; and on the seventh day it is 
sealed up. During this period she un- 
dergoes various metamorphoses. I 
have opened the royal cell on the tenth 
day, and have found the maggot still 
on the top of the white liquor ; and, 
taking it into my hand to show it to any 
friend, it would move for a short time, 
although at this period it had not the 
smallest resemblance to a bee, being 
still only a maggot. But on the four- 
teenth or fifteenth day, the metamor- 
phosis is so complete, that instead of a 
gross white worm, it comes forth a 
charming young queen bee/' 

When a aueen dies by any accident, 
the bees of ner hive immediately cease 
working, consume their own honey, fly 
about their owm and other hives at un- 
usual hours, when other bees are at rest, 
and pine away if not soon supplied with 
another sovereign. Her loss is pro- 
claimed by a clear and uninterrupted 
humming. This sign should lx: a 
warning to the owner of the bees to 
take what honey remains in the hive, or 
to procure them another queen. In 
this last case the flock instantly revives, 
and pleasure and activity are apparent 
through the whole hive. The dissec- 
tion of the queen bee show T s evidently 
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that she lays many thousand eggs. It 
is computed that the ovaria of a queen 
bee contain more than 5000 eggs at 
one time ; and, therefore, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that a queen bee may 
produce ten thousand or twelve thousand 
oees, or even more in the space of 
two months. 

The Working or Common Bee is 
smaller than either the queen or the 
drone bee. They have four wings fast- 
ened to their middle part, by which 
they are not only enabled to fly with 
heavy loads, but also to make those 
well-known sounds and hummings to 
each other, which are supposed to be 
their only form of speech. They have 
also six legs fastened to their middle. 
The two foremost of these are the 
shortest, and with these they unload 
themselves of their treasures. The 
two in the middle are somewhat longer, 
and the two last are longest. On the 
outside of the middle joint of these last, 
there is a small cavity in the form of a 
marrow-spoon, in which the bees col- 
lect by degrees those loads of wax they 
carry home to their hives : this hollow 
groove is peculiar to the working bee. 
Neither the queen nor the drones have 
any resemblance to it. Each foot ter- 
minates in two hooks, with their points 
opposite to each other ; in the middle 
of these hooks there is a little thin ap- 
pendix, which when unfolded enables 
the insects to fasten themselves to glass 
or the most polished bodies. This part 
they likewise employ for transmitting 
the small particles of crude wax which 
they find upon flowers, to the cavity 
in their thighs. The honey bladder is 
a reservoir, in which is deposited the 
honey that the bee sips from the cups 
of the flowers, after it has passed 
through the narrow pipes that connect 
the head, breast, and belly of the bee. 
This bladder, w hen full, is of the size 
of a small pea, and is so transparent 
that the colour of the honev can oe dis- 
tinguished through it. 'the sting is 
situated at the extremity of the belly, 
and the head or root of it is placed con- 
tiguous to the small bladder that con- 
tains the venom. It is connected to 
the belly by certain small muscles, by 
means of which the bee can dart it out 
and draw it in with great force and 
quickness. In length it is about the 
sixth part of an inch. It is of a horny 


substance; is largest at the root, and 
tapers gradually towards the point, 
which is extremely small and sharp; 
and w r hen examined by the microscope, 
appears to be polished extremely 
smooth. It is hollow within like a tube, 
that the venomous liquor may pass 
through it when it strikes any animal, 
which it does the very instant that the 
sting pierces the skin, and insinuates 
itself into the w r ound, which proves 
mortal to many small insects, as well as 
to the bee herself w r hen she leaves her 
sting in the wound, as it draws after it 
the bladder, and sometimes part of the 
entrails of the bee. 

These w orking bees may be said to 
compose the whole community, except 
in the season of the drones, which 
hardly lasts three months. During all 
the other nine months, there are no 
other bees in the hive, except them and 
the queen. 

In the Philosophical Transactions,. 
No. clxxii. vol. i. we have an account 
of a species of honey bee found in some 
parts of America, very different in form 
and manners from the common bee of 
Europe. Their combs are composed of 
a series of small bottles or bladders of 
wax, of a dusky brow n or blackish co- 
lour ; and each nearly of the size and 
shape of a Spanish olive. They hang 
together in clusters, almost like a bunch 
of grapes, and are so contrived that 
each of them has its aperture, w hile the 
bees are at work upon it ; but as soon 
as it is filled with honey, this aperture 
is closed, and the bees leave it and go 
to work upon another vessel. Their 
lodgings are usually taken up in the 
hollow of an old tree, or in some cavity 
of a rock by the sea-side. They are 
sagacious in choosing the most secure 
retreats, because their honey is so deli- 
cious a bait that they are hunted after 
by many animals ; and they have no 
power of defending themselves, having 
no stings as our bees have. The combs 
are brittle, and the honey is clear and 
liquid like rock water. It is used by 
the natives rather as a drink with their 
food than as honey. They use it also 
in medicine as a purge, drinking half a 
pint of it in the morning fasting. 

With regard to the age of bees t the 
drones live but a little wiiile, being de- 
stroyed without mercy by the working 
bees, probably to save honey. As to 
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they live many years. Many of them, 
it is well known, die annually of hard 
labour ; and though they may be pre- 
served by succession in hives or colo- 
nies for several years, the most accu- 
rate observers are of opinion that their 
age is but a year, or no more than two 
summers at the outmost. 

.These industrious insects, Mr. Bonner 
remarks, “ have their vices as well as 
their virtues.” The most savage Indian 
tribes do not wage more deadly wars 
than the bees of different hives, and 
sometimes of the same hive, occasion- 
ally do. 

In these battles, their stings are their 
chief weapons; and great skill may 
be discovered in their manner of point- 
ing them between the scaly rings 
which cover their bodies, or to some 
other easily vulnerable part. 

The bee which first gains the advan- 
tage, remains the conqueror; though 
the victory costs the victor his life, if 
he has left his sting in the body of the 
enemy ; for with the sting so much of 
the body is torn out, that death inevita- 
bly follows. 

Their fighting and plundering one 
another ought chiefly to be imputed, 
as Mr. Thorley observes, to their per- 
fect abhorrence of sloth and idleness, 
or to their insatiable thirst for honey ; 
for when, in spring or autumn, the 
weather is fair, but ho honey can be 
collected from plants, and is to be found 
only in the hives of other bees, they 
will venture their lives to get it there. 
Sometimes one of the queens is killed 
in battle. In this case the bees of both 
hives unite as soon as her death is ge- 
nerally known among them. 

All then become one people ; the van- 
quished go off with the robbers, richly 
laden with their own spoils, and return 
every day with their new associates to 
pillage their own habitations. 

Mr. Wildman,by his dexterity in the 
management of bees, some years ago, 
surprised the whole kingdom. He 
caused swarms to light where he pleas- 
ed almost instantaneously : he ordered 
them to settle on his head, then remov- 
ed them to his hand, and commanded 
them to depart and settle on a window, 
table, &c. at pleasure. We subjoin his 
method of performing these feats, in 


and bottom, the queen immediately ap- 
ears to know the cause of this alarm ; 
ut soon retires again among her peo- 
ple. Being accustomed to see her so 
often, I readily perceive her at first 
glance; and long practice has enabled 
me to seize her instantly, with a ten- 
derness that does not in the least endan- 
er her person. When possessed of 
er, I can without injury to her, or ex- 
citing that degree of resentment that 
may tempt her to sting me, slip her into 
my other hand, and, returning the hive 
to its place, hold her there, till the bees 
missing her, are all on wing, and in the 
utmost confiision. When the bees are 
thus distressed, I place the queen where- 
ever I would have the bees to settle. 
The moment a few of them discover 
her, they give notice to those near them, 
and those to the rest ; the knowledge of 
which soon becomes so general, that in 
a few minutes they all collect themselves 
round her, and are so happy in having 
recovered this sole support of their 
state, that' they will long remain quiet 
in their new situation. Nay, the scent 
of her body is so attractive to them, 
that the slightest touch of her, along 
any place or substance, will attach the 
bees to it, and induce them to pursue 
any path she takes.” • 

When the bees begin to work in their 
hives, they divide themselves into four 
companies, one of which roves in the 
fields in search of materials, another 
employs itself in laying out the bottom 
and partitions of their cells, a third is 
employed in making the inside smooth 
from the comers and angles, and the 
fourth company brings food for the rest, 
or relieves those who return with their 
respective burdens. But they are not 
kept constant to one employment; they 
often change the tasks assigned them ; 
those that have been at work being per- 
mitted to go abroad, and those that have 
been in the fields already take their 
laces. They seem even to have signs 
y which they understand each other, 
for when any of them want food, they 
bend down tneir trunks to the bee from 
whom it is expected, which then opens 
its honey-bag, and lets some drops fell 
into the mouths of the others, who have 
opened their mouths to receive it, al- 
though only one is served at a time. 
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"Their diligence and labour are so great, 
that in a day’s time, they are able to 
make cells, which lie upon each other, 
numerous enough to contain three thou- 
sand bees. In the plan and formation 
of these cells, they discover a most won- 
derful sagacity. In constructing habi- 
tations within a limited compass, an 
architect would have three objects in 
view ; first, to use the smallest possible 
quantity of materials ; next, to give the 
greatest capacity in a determined space ; 
and thirdly, to employ the spot in such 
a manner that none of it may be lost. 
On examination it will be found that 
the bees have obtained all these advan- 
tages in the hexagonal form of their 
cells. 

As the combs would be apt, when 
full, to overcome by their weight all 
the security which "the bees can give 
them against falling, those who prepare 
hives set in them crosswise, sticks, 
which serve as props to the combs, and 
save the bees great labour. 

It is not easy to discover the particu- 
lar manner of their working; for, not- 
withstanding the many contrivances 
used for this purpose, there are such 
numbers in continual motion, and suc- 
ceeding one another with such rapidity, 
that nothing but confusion appears to 
the sight 

Some of them, however, have been 
observed carrying pieces of wax in 
their talons, and running to the places 
where they are to work upon the combs. 
These they fasten to the work by means 
of the same talons. Each bee is em- 
ployed but a very short time in this 
way; but there is so great a numbet of 
them that go on in a constant succession, 
that the comb increases very percepti- 
bly. Besides these there are others 
that run about beating the work with 
their wings and the hinder parts of 
theft body, pTopably with a view to 
make it more firm and solid. 

Whilst part of the bees are occupied 
in forming the cells, others are em- 
ployed in perfecting and polishing those 
that are new modelled. The operation 
is performed by their talons, taking off 
every thing that is rough and uneven. 
These polishers are not so desultory in 
their operations as those that make the 
cells ; they work long and diligently, 
never intermitting their labour, except 
to carry out of the cells the particles of 
of wax which they take off in polishing. 
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These particles are not allowed to be 
lost; others are ready to receive them 
from the polishers, and to employ them 
in some other part of the wort. 

One of the chief uses of the cells is to 
be nurseries for the young. The cells 
for those who are to be working bees 
are commonly half an inch deep ; those 
for drones three quarters of an inch, 
and those which are intended for keep- 
ing honey still deeper. This accounts 
for the inequalities observed in the sur- 
face of comus. The queen bee is gene- 
rally concealed in the most secret part 
of the hive, and is never visible but 
when she lays her eggs in such combs 
as are exposed to sight. 

When she does appear, she is always 
attended by ten or a dozen of the com- 
mon sort, who form a kind of retinue, 
and follow her wherever she goes with 
a sedate and grave step. Before she 
lavs her eggs, she examines the cell 
where she intends to lay them ; and if 
she finds that they do not contain either 
honey, wax, or embryo, she introduces 
the posterior part of her body into a 
cell, and fixes to the bottom of it a 
small white egg, which is composed of 
a thin membrane full of a wh it is n liquor. 
In this manner she goes on until she 
fills as many cells as she has eggs to 
lay, which are generally many thou- 
sands. Sometimes more than one egg 
has been deposited in the same cell; 
when this is the case, the working bees 
remove the supernumerary eggs, and 
leave only one in each cell. Un the 
first or second day after the egg is 
lodged in the cell, the drone bee, or 
according to Mr. Bonner, the working 
bee, injects a small quantity of whitish 
liquid, which in about a day is absorbed 
by the egg. On the third or fourth 
day is produced a worm or maggot, 
which when it is grown so as to touch 
the opposite angle, coils itself up in the 
shape of a semicircle, and floats in a 
proper liquid, whereby it is nourished 
and enlarged in its dimensions. This 
liquor is of a whitish colour, of the 
thickness of cream, and of an insipid 
taste, like flour and water. 

Naturalists are not agreed as to the 
origin and qualities of this liquid. 
Whatever be the nature of this aliment, 
it is certain that the working bees are 
very industrious in supplying tne worms 
with a sufficient quantity of it. The 
worm is fed by tne working bees for 
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about eight days, till one end touches 
the other in the form of a ring; and, 
when it begins to feel itself uneasy in 
its first posture, it ceases to eat and be- 
gins to unroll itself, thrusting that end 
forwards to the mopth of the cell which 
is to be the head. The attendant bees, 
observing these symptoms of approach- 
ing transformation, desist from their la- 
bours in carrying proper food, and em- 
ploy themselves in fastening up the top 
of the cell with a lid of wax, formed in 
concentric circles, and in cherishing 
the brood and hastening the birth by 
their natural heat. In this concealed 
state the worm extends itself at full 
length, and prepares a web of a sort of 
silk, in the manner of the silk worm. 
This web forms a complete lining for 
the cell, and affords a convenient recep- 
tacle for the transformation of the worm 
into a nymph or chrysalis. In the space 
of eighteen or twenty days the whole 
process of transformation is finished, 
and the bee endeavours to discharge it- 
self from confinement, by forcing an 
aperture with its teeth through the cov- 
ering of the cell. The passage is gra- 
dually dilated, so that one horn first ap- 
pears, then the head, and afterwards the 
whole body. This is usually the work 
of three hours, and sofnetimes of half 
a day. The bee, after it has disen- 
gaged itself, stands on the surface of the 
comb till it has acquired its natural 
complexion, and full maturity and 
strength, 60 as to become fit for labour. 
The rest of the bees gather rouud it in 
this state, congratulate it on its birth, 
and offer it honey out of their own 
mouths. The exuviae and scattered 
pieces of wax which are left in the cell 
are removed by the working bees; and 
the matrix is no sooner cleansed and 
fit for new fecundation, but the queen 
deposits another egg in it; insomuch 
that Mr. Maraldi says he has seen five 
bees produced in the same cell, in the 
space of three months. The young 
bees are easily distinguished from the 
others by their colour ; they are gray, 
instead of the yellowish brown of the 
common bees. 

The eggs from which drones are to 
proceed, are laid in larger cells than 
those of the working bees. The cover- 
ings of these cells, wnen the drones are 
in the nymph state, are convex or swel- 
ling outward, whilst the cells of the 
working bees are flat. 


This, with the privilege of leading 
idle effeminate lives, and not working 
for the public stock, is what distin- 
guishes the drones. 

The bees depart from their usual 
style of building, when they are to 
raise cells for bringing np such mag- 
gots as are destined to become queess- 
These are of a longish oblong form, 
having one end bigger than the other, 
with their exterior surface full of little 
cavities. Wax, which is employed 
with so geometrical a thriftiness in the 
raising of hexagonal cells, is expended 
with profusion in the cell whicn is to 
be the cradle of the royal maggot 
They sometimes fix it in the middle, 
and at other times on one side of a 
comb. Several common cells are sa- 
crificed to serve as a basis and support 
to it. It is placed almost perpendicu- 
lar to the common cells, the largest 
end being uppermost. The lower aid 
is open till the season for closing it 
comes, or till the maggot is ready for 
transformation. It w r ould be difficult 
to conceive how a tender maggot eaa 
remain in a cell turned bottom upmoet, 
if we did not find it buried in a sub- 
stance scarcely fluid, and if it was not 
in itself, at first, small and light enough 
to be suspended in this clammy paste. 
As it grows it fills all the upper and 
larger part of the cell. As soon as the 
young queen comes out of her cell, that 
cell is destroyed, and its place is sup- 
ply ed by common cells; but as the 
foundation of the royal cell is left, this 
part of the comb is found thicker than 
any other. There are several such 
cells prepared ; for, if there were only 
one reared in each hive, the swarm 
might often want a conductress. Many 
accidents might also destroy the little 
maggot before it becomes a bee. It is 
therefore necessary that a number of 
such cells should be provided ; and ac- 
cordingly there are observed several 
young queens in the beginning of the 
summer, more than one of which often 
takes flight when a swarm departs. 
A young qneen is in a condition to 
lead a swarm from a hive in which 
she was born, in four or five days after 
she has appeared in it with wings. 
The bees of a swarm are in a great 
hurry when they know their queen is 
ready to lay. In this case they give 
their new cells but part of the depth 
they are to have, and defer the finishing 
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of them till they have traced the num- 
ber of cells requisite for the present 
time. The cells first made are intended 
only for working bees ; these being the 
most necessary. 

Bees seem to be warned of the ap- 
pearance of bad weather by some par- 
ticular feeling. It sometimes happens, 
even when they are very assiduous and 
busj, that they on a sudden cease from 
their work ; not a single bee stirs out : 
and those that are abroad hurrv home 
in such prodigious crowds, that the 
doors of their habitations are too small 
to admit them. On such occasions, if 
we look up to the sky, we shall soon 
discover some of those black clouds 
which denote impending rain. So cor- 
rect is their instinct, that it exceeds the 
sagacity of the philosopher. 

When a hive of bees is become too 
much crowded by the addition of the 
young brood, a part of the bees think 
of finding themselves a more commo- 
dious habitation, and with that view 
single out the most forward of the 
young queens. A new swarm is there- 
fore constantly composed of one queen 
at least, and of several thousand work- 
ing bees, as well as some hundreds of 
drones. The working bees are some old, 
some young. Scarcely has the colony 
arrived at its new habitation, when the 
working bees labour with the utmost 
diligence to procure materials for food 
and building. They make fticre wax 
during the first fortnight, if the season 
is favourable, than they do aH the rest 
of the year. Other bees are at the same 
time busy in stopping all the holes 
and crevices they find in the new 
hive, in order to guard against 
the entrance of insects which covet 
their honey, their wax, or themselves, 
and also to exclude the cold air : for it is 
indispensably necessary that they be 
lodged warm. When the bees first set- 
tle m swarming, indeed when they at 
any time rest tnemselves, there is some- 
thing very particular in the method of 
taking their repose. It is done by col- 
lecting themselves in a heap, and hang- 
ing to each other by their feet. 

When a swarm divides into two or 
more bands, which settle separately, 
this division is a sure sign that there 
are two or more queens among them. 
One of these clusters is generally larger 
than the other. The bees of the smaller 
cluster or clusters detach themselves by 


little and little, till at last the whole, 
together with the queen, unite with the 
larger cluster. As soon as the bees are 
settled, the supernumerary queen or 
queens must be sacrificed to the peace 
and tranquillity of the hive. This exe- 
cution generally raises a considerable 
commotion in the hive; and several 
other bees, as well as the queen, lose 
their lives. Their bodies may be ob- 
served on the ground near the hive. 
The queen that is chosen is of a more 
reddish colour than those which are 
destroyed: so that fruitfulness seems 
to be a great motive of preference in 
bees ; for the nearer they are to 
the time of laying their eggs, the 
redder, and more shining are 
their bodies. 

The balls which we see attached to 
the legs of bees returning to their hives, 
are not wax, but a powder collected 
from the stamina of flowers, not yet 
brought to the state of wax. The sub- 
stance of these balls, heated in any 
vessel, does not melt as wax would, but 
becomes dry, and hardens: it may even 
be reduced to a coal. If thrown into 
water it will sink, whereas wax swims. 
To reduce this crude substance into 
wax, it must first be digested in the 
body of the bee. Every bee when it 
leaves the hive to collect this precious 
store, enters into the cup of the flower, 
particularly such as seem charged with 
the greatest quantities of this yellow 
farina. As the animal’s body is covered 
over with hair, it rolls itself within the 
flower, and quickly becomes quite co- 
vered with tne dust, which it soon after 
brushes off with its two hind legs, and 
kneads into two little balls. In the 
thighs of the hinder legs there are two 
cavities, edged with hair; and into 
these, as into a basket, the animal sticks 
its pellets. Thus employed, the bee 
flits from flower to flower, increasing its 
store, and adding to its stock of wax 
until the ball upon each thigh becomes 
as big as a grain of pepper : by this, 
time, having got a sufficient load, it re- 
turns, making the best of its way to 
the hive. After the bees have brought 
home this crude substance, they eat it 
by degrees ; or at other times, three or 
four bees come and ease the loaded bee, 
by eating each of them a share, the 
loaded bee giving them a hint so to do. 
Hunger, however, is not the motive of 
their thus eating the balls of waxy mat- 
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ter, especially when a 6warm is first 
hived ; but it is their desire to provide 
a speedy supply of real wax for making 
the combs. At other times, when there 
is no immediate want of wax, the bees 
lay this matter up in repositories, to 
keep it in store ; and it is then known 
by the name of bee-bread. 

It is agreed by the most judicious ob- 
servers, that the apiary, or place where 
bees are kept, should face the south, 
and be situated in a place neither too hot 
nor too much exposed to the cold ; that 
it be near the mansion-house, on 
account of the convenience of watch- 
ing them, but so situated as not to be 
exposed to noisome smells, or to 
the din of men or cattle ; that it be 
surrounded with a wall, which, how- 
ever, should not rise above three feet 
high; that, if possible, a running stream 
be near them ; or if that cannot be, 
that water be brought near them in 
troughs ; as they cannot produce either 
combs, honey, or food for their maggots, 
without water, and that the garaen in 
which the apiary stands be well fur- 
nished with such plants as afford the 
bees plenty of good pasture. Furze, 
broom, mustard, clover, heath, &c. 
have been found excellent for this pur- 
pose. 

“ Any person (says Mr. Bonner) who 
intends to erect an apairv, must take 
particular care to have it filled with pro- 

{ >er inhabitants. He must be necu- 
iarly attentive to this, as all his future 
profit and pleasure, or loss and vexation, 
will in general depend upon it. ‘ He 
must therefore pay the utmost attention 
to the choice or his stock hives, for the 
man who takes care to keep good stock 
hives will sqon gain considerably by 
them ; but he who keeps bad ones will, 
besides a great deal of trouble, and little 
or no success, soon become a broken 
bee-master. In September every stock 
hive ought to contain as much honey as ' 
w ill supply the bees with food till June 
following ; and as many bees as will 
preserve heat in the hive, and thereby 
resist the severity of a cold wrinter, and 
act as so many valiant soldiers to defend 
the community from the invasions of 
foreign enemies in spring. They 
should be full of combs, and well stored 
with bees and honey, and should weigh 
at least thirty pounds each ; if heavier, 
so much the better ; for light hives run 


a great risk of perishing by famine, un- 
less the bees are supplied with food; 
whereas a well-chosen hive of thirty 
pounds weight, allowing twelve pounds 
for the empty hive, bees, combs, &c. 
will contain eighteen pounds of honey, 
which will supply the bees with food 
till June : a time when, it may be pre- 
sumed, they will find abundance of pro- 
visions for themselves among the flow- 
ers. When a choice can be obtained, 
the youngest hive should always be pre- 
ferred, because old hives are liable to 
vermin, and other accidents. But al- 
though a hive should be four or five 
years old, it should not be rejected, if it 
possess these two essential qualities, 
plenty of bees, and abundance of 
, honey. 

Hives have been made of different 
materials, and in different forms, accord- 
I ingto the fancy of people of different 
! ages and countries. Not only straw, 
which experience now proves to be 
rather preferable to every thing else, but 
wood, horn, glass, &c. have been used for 
the construction of them. Single box- 
hives, however, when properly made, 
answer very well, and when painted 
last long. They have several advan- 
tages above straw hives ; they are quite 
cleanly, and always stand upright ; they 
are proof against mice, and are cheaper 
in the end than straw hives, for one box 
will last as long as three of them. They 
are, however, rather colder in winter, 
but a proper covering will prevent all 
danger from that quarter. Straw hives 
are easiest obtained at first, and have 
been used and recommended by the 
best of bee-masters. If the swarm be 
early and large, it will require a large 
hive ; but if otherwise, the hive should 
be proportionably less. If the bees 
appear to want more room, it can easily 
be enlarged by putting a roll or two 
below it ; but if it be heavy enough for 
a stock hive, it will do although it should 
not be quite foil of combs. 

Bees first swarm in May, or in the 
end of April, but earlier or later accord- 
ing to the warmth of the season. [They 
seldom swarm before ten in the raorn- 
ing, and seldom later than three in the 
afternoon. We may know when they 
are about to swarm, by clusters of them 
hanging on the outside of the hive. But 
the most certain sign is, when the bees 
refrain from going into the fields. 
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though the season be inviting. Just 
1>efore they take flight there is an un- 
common silence in tne hive ; after this, 
as soon as one takes flight, they all fol- 
low. Before the subsequent swarmings 
there is a great noise in the hive, which 
is supposed to be occasioned by a con- 
test, whether the young or the old 
queen should go out. When the bees 
of a swarm fly too high, they will desend 
lower, upon throwing handfuls of sand 
or dust among them, which they proba- 
bly mistake lor rain. For the same pur- 
pose it is usual to beat on a kettle or 
frying-pan: this practice may have 
taken its rise from observing that thun- 
der, or any great noise, prompts bees in 
the fields to return home. As soon as 
the swarm is settled, the bees which 
compose it should be got into a hive, 
with all convenient speed, to prevent 
their taking wing again. If they settle 
on the small branch of a tree, easy 
to come at, it may be cut off and laid 
upon a cloth, the hive being ready im- 
mediately to put over them. If the 
branch cannot be conveniently cut, the 
bees may be swept from off it into the 
hive. Lodge but the queen in the hive 
and the rest will soon follow. If the 
bees must be considerably disturbed in 
order to get them into a hive, the most 
advisable way is to let them remain in 
the place where they have pitched till 
the evening, when there is less danger 
of their taking wing. If it be observed 
that they still hover about the tree 
they first lighted upon, the branches 
may be rubbed with rue, elder leaves, 
or any other thing distasteful to them, 
to prevent their returning to it. 

The hive employed on this occasion 
should be cleansed with the utmost 
care, and its inside rubbed with frag- 
rant herbs and flowers, the smell of 
which is agreeable to the bees, or with 
honey. Tne hive should not be imme- 
diately set on the stool where it is to 
remain, but kept near the place at 
which the bees settled till the even- 
ing, lest some stragglers should be lost 
It should be shaded either with boughs 
or with cloth, that the too great heat of 
the sun may not annoy the bees. 

The habitations of bees ought to be 
very close ; and what their hives want 
from the negligence or unskilfulness of 
man, these animals supply by their own 
industry. For this purpose they make 


use of a resinous gum, which is more 
tenacious than wax, and differs greatly 
from it. This the ancients call propo- 
lis. It will grow considerably hard in 
the hive, though it will in some mea- 
sure soften by neat, and is often found 
different in consistence, colour, and 
smell. It has generally an agreeable aro- 
matic odour when it is warmed; and 
by some it is considered as a most grate- 
ful perfume. When the bees begin to 
work with it, it is soft but it acquires 
a firmer consistence every day, till at 
length it assumes a brown colour, and 
becomes much harder than wax. The 
bees carry it on their hinder legs ; and 
some think it is met with on the birch, 
the willow, and poplar. 

Bees anxiously provide against the 
entrance of insects into the hive, by 
glueing up with wax or propolis the 
smallest holes in it. Some stand as 
sentinels at the mouth of the hive, to 
prevent insects of any kind from get- 
ting in. But if a snail or other large 
insect should get in notwithstanding all 
resistance, they sting it to death, and 
then cover it over with a coat of 
propolis, to prevent the bad smell or 
maggots which might proceed from the 
putrefaction of such a large animal. 

When a swarm is too few in number 
for a hive, another may be added or 
united to it The usual method of thus 
uniting swarms is very easy : spread a 
cloth at night upon the ground, close 
to the hive in which the two casts 
or swarms are to be united, lay a piece 
of stick across the cloth, then fetch 
the hive with the new swarm, set it 
over the stick, give a smart stroke on 
the top of the hive, and all the bees 
will drop down in a cluster. This done, 
throw aside the empty hive, take the 
other from off the stool, and set this 
last over the bees, who will soon as- 
cend into it, mix with those already 
there, and become one and the same 
family. 

A large swarm may weigh eight 
pounds, and so gradually less to one 
pound ; consequently, a very good one 
may weigh five or six pounds. AH 
such as weigh less than four pounds, 
should be strengthened by uniting to 
them a less numerous swarm. The 
size of the hive should be proportioned 
to the number of bees ; and as a gene- 
ral rule, it should be rather under than 
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over-sized, because bees require to be , 
kept warmer than a large hive will 
admit. 

Providence has ordained that insects 
which feed on leaves, flowers, and green 
succulent plants, are in an insen- 
sible or torpid state, from the time that 
the winter’s cold has deprived them of 
the means of subsistence. Thus the 
bees during the winter are in so lethar- 
gic a state tnat little food supports them ; 
but as the weather is very changeable, 
and every warm or sunny day revives 
them, and prompts them to return to 
exercise, food becomes necessary on 
these occasions. 

Many hives of bees which are 
thought to die of cold in winter, in 
truth die of famine, when a rainy sum- 
mer has hindered the bees from laying 
in a sufficient store of provisions. The 
hives should therefore be carefully ex- 
amined in autumn, and should then 
weigh at least eighteen pounds. The 
common practice is, to feed them in 
autumn, giving them as much honey as 
will bring the w’hole weight of the hive 
to near twenty pounds. The easiest 
and most rational method is, to set 
under the hive a plate of liquid honey, 
with a paper pierced full of holes, 
through which tne bees will suck the 
honey without daubing themselves. In 
case honey cannot be procured, a mix- 
ture of brown sugar, wetted with strong 
beer, will answer every purpose. An- 
other circumstance which may render 
it very necessary to feed the bees is, 
when several days of bad weather ensue 
immediately after they have swarmed ; 
for then, being destitute of every supply 
beyond what they carried with them, 
they may be in great danger of starv- 
ing. In this case, honey should be 
given them in proportion to the dura- 
tion of the bad weather. 

In this country it is usual, in seizing 
the honey and wax from bees, to rob 
them also of their lives. The common 
method is, that when those which are 
doomed for slaughter have been marked 
ont, (which is generally done in Sep- 
tember), a hole is dug near the hive, 
and a stick, at the end of which is a rag 

a edin melted brimstone, being stuck 
at hole, the rag is set on fire, the 
hive is immediately set over it, and the 
earth is instantly thrown up all around, 
so that none of the 6moke can escape. 
In a quarter of an hour, all the bees are 


seemingly dead, and they are rendered 
soon after irrecoverably so, by being 
buried in the earth that is returnedback 
into the hole. By this last means H is 
that they are absolutely killed ; for it 
has been found by experiment, that aU 
the bees which have been affected only 
by the fume of the brimstone, recover 
again, excepting such as have been 
singed or hurt by the flame. Hence it 
is evident that the fume of brimstone 
might be used for intoxicating the bees, 
with some few precautions. The hea- 
viest and the lightest hives are alike 
treated in this manner ; the former, be- 
cause they yield the most profit, with 
an immediate return; and the latter, 
because they would not be able to sur- 
vive the winter. Those hives which 
weigh from fifteen to twenty pounds are 
thought to be the fittest for keeping. 

Mr. Wheler, in his Journey inie 
Greece, (p. 411) tells us, that at 
Mount Ilymethus they have a method 
of saving the bees, which is as follows : 
The hives they keep the bees in we 
make of willow’s or osiers, fashioned like 
our common dust baskets, wide at top 
and narrow* at the bottom, and plais- 
tered over with clay. They are set 
with the wide end uppermost. The 
tops are covered with broad flat sticks, 
which are also plaistered over with 
clay; and, to secure them from the 
weather, they cover them with a tuft of 
straw, as we do. Along each side of 
these sticks the bees fasten their combs ; 
so that a comb may be taken out whole, 
without the least bruising, and w’ith the 
greatest ease imaginable. To increase 
mem in spring, that is, in March or 
April, until the beginning of May, they 
divide them ; first separating the sticks 
on w hich the combs and bees are fast- 
ened, from one another, with a knife; 
so, taking out the first comb and bees 
together on each side, they put them 
into another basket, in the same order 
as they were taken out, until they have 
equally divided them. After this, when 
they are both again accommodated with 
sticks and plaister, they set the new 
basket in the place of the old one, and 
the old one in some new place. All 
this they do in the middle of the day, 
at such time as the greatest part of the 
bees are abroad ; who at their coming 
home, w ithout much difficulty, by this 
means divide themselves equally. This 
device hinders them from swarming and 
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Dyingaway. In Augustthey take outtheir 
honey ; which they do in the day-time 
also, while they are abroad ; the bees 
heing thereby, they say, disturbed least: 
at which time they take out the combs 
laden with honey, as before ; that is, 
beginning at each outside, and so tak- 
ing away, until they have left only such 
a quantity of combs in the middle, as 
they judge will be sufficient to maintain 
the bees in winter ; sweeping those be£s 
that are on the combs into the basket 
again, and then covering it with new 
h ticks and plaister. 

Various methods have also been adopt- 
ed in England, to attain the desirable 
end of getting the honey and wax with- 
out destroying the bees ; the most 
approved of which is Mr. Thorley’s, 
wtio in his Inquiry into the Nature, 
Order, and Government of Bees, thinks 
colonies preferable to hives. He tells us, 
that he has in some summers taken two 
boxes filled with honey from one colony, 
and yet sufficient store has been left for 
their maintenance during the winter, 
each box weighing forty pounds. His 
boxes are made of deal, and an octagon, 
being nearer to a sphere, is better than 
a square form ; for as the bees, in win- 
ter, lie in a round body near the centre 
of the hive, a due heat is then conveyed j 
to all the out parts. The dimensions 
which Mr. Thorley, after many years 
experience, recommends for the boxes, 
are ten inches in depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches in breadth in the in- 
side. The best and purest honey is that 
which is gathered in the first five or six 
weeks : and in boxes of less dimensions, 
we may take within a month, provided 
the season be favourable, a box-full of the 
finest honey. The top of the box should 
l>e made of an entire board, a full inch 
thick after it has been planed : and it 
should project on all sides, at least an 
inch beyond the dimensions of the box. 
In the middle of this top there must be a 
hole five inches square, for a communi- 
cation between the boxes; this hole 
should be covered with a sliding shut- 
ter, of deal or elm, running easily in a 
groove over the back window. The 
eight panneh, nine inches deep and 
three quarters of an inch thick when 
planed, are to be let into the top so far 
as to keep them in their proper places ; 
to be secured at the corners with plates 
of brass, and to be cramped with wires 
at the bottom to keep them firm; for the 


heat in summer will try their strength. 
There should be a glass window behind, 
fixed in a frame with a thin deal cover, 
two small brass hinges, and a button to 
fasten it. This window will be sufficient 
for inspecting the progress of the bees. 
Two brass handles, one on each side, are 
necessary to lift up the box ; these should 
be fixed in with two thin plates of iron, 
near three inches long, so as to turn up 
and down, and put three inches below 
the top board, which is nailed close 
down with sprigs to the other parts of 
the Ikix. Those who choose a frame 
within, to which the bees may 
fasten their combs, need only use a 
couple of deal sticks of an inch square, 
placed across the box. One thing more 
which perfects the work, is a passage 
four or five inches long, and less than 
half an inch deep, for the bees to go in 
and out at the bottom of the box. In 
keeping bees in colonies, a house is ne- 
cessary, or at least a shade; without 
which the weather, especially the heat 
of the sun, would soon rend the boxes 
to pieces. The house may be made of 
any boards, but deal is the best ; and it 
must be painted, to secure it from the 
weather. The length of it for six colo- 
nies, should be full twelve and a half 
feet, and each colony should stand a 
( foot distant from the other. It should 
I be three and a half feet high, to admit 
four boxes one upon another; but if 
only three boxes are employed, two 
feet eight inches will be sufficient Its 
breadth in the inside should be two 
feet. 

The best time to vlant the colonies it, 
either in spring with new stocks full of 
bees, or in summer with swarms. If 
swarms are used, procure if possible 
two of the same day : hive them either 
in two boxes, or in a hive ;and a box : 
at night, place them in the bee-house, 
one over the other ; and with a knife 
and a little lime and hair, stop close the 
mouth of the hive or upper box, so that 
not a bee may be able to go in or out 
but at the front door. Within a week 
or ten days the combs will appear in 
the boxes ; hut if it be an hive, nothing 
can be seen till the bees have wrought 
down into the box. Never plant a colony 
with a single swarm. When the second 
box, or the box under the hive, appears 
full of bees and combs, it is time to raise 
the colony. This should be done in the 
dusk of the evening, and in the follow 
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ing manner. Place the empty box, 
with the sliding shutter drawn back, 
behind the house, near the colony that 
is to be raised, and at nearly the height 
of the floor : then lifting up the colony 
as quickly as possible, let the empty 
box be put in the place where it is to 
stand, and the colony upon it ; and shut 
up the mouth of the then upper box 
with lime and hair, as directed before. 
When upon looking through the win- 
dows in the back of the boxes, the mid- 
dle box appears full of combs, and a 
quantity of honey sealed up in it, the 
lowest box half full of combs, and few 
bees in the uppermost box, proceed 
thus: — About five o'clock p. m. drive 
close with a mallet the sliding shutter 
under the hive or box that is to be taken 
from the colony. If the combs are 
new, the shutter may be forced home 
without a mallet ; but be sure it is close, 
that no bees may ascend into the hive 
or box to be removed. After this shut 
close the doors of the house, and leave 
the bees thus cut off from the rest of 
their companions, for half an hour or 
more. In this space, having lost their 
queen, they will fill themselves with 
honey, ana be impatient to be set at 
liberty. If, in this interval, upon exa- 
mining the box or boxes beneath, all 
appears to be quiet in them, it is a sign 
that the queen is there and in safety. 
Hereupon, raise the back part of the 
hive or box so far, by a piece of wood 
slipped under it, as to give the prison- 
ers room to come out, and they will re- 
turn to their fellows : then lifting the 
box from off the colony, and turning 
its bottom upmost, cover it with a cloth 
all night; and the next morning when 
this cloth is removed, the bees that 
have remained in it will return to the 
colony. Thus a box of honey is pro- 
cured, and all the bees are preserved. 
If the bees do not all come out in this 
manner, Dr. Warder's method may be 
followed, especially if it be with a hive: 
vi z. to place the nive with the small 
end downward in a pail, peck, or flow- 
er-pot, so as to make it stand firm; 
then to take an empty hive, and set it 
npon the former, and to draw a cloth 
tight round the joining of the two hives, 
so that none of the bees may get out : 
after this, to strike the full hive so 
smartly as to disturb the bees that are 
in it, but with such pauses between the 


strokes as to allow them time to ascend 
into the empty hive ; which must be 
held fast whilst this is doing, lest it fell 
off by the shaking of the other. When 
by the noise of the bees in the upper 
hive, it is perceived that they are got 
into this last, carry it to a clotn spreac 
for this purpose before the colony, with 
one end fastened to the landing-plac*. 
and knock them out upon it : they rill 
soon crawl up the cloth, and join their 
fellow’s, who will gladly receive then. 

Mr. Thorley's method of preserving 
bees in common hives, is incorporation, 
or uniting two stocks into one, by the 
help of a peculiar fume or opiate, which 
will put them entirely in the bee-mas- 
ter's power for a time to divide and dis- 
pose of at pleasure. But as that domi- 
nion over them will be of short dura- 
tion, he must be expeditious in this 
business. The queen is immediately 
to be searched for, and killed. Hives 
which have swarmed twice, and are 
consequently reduced in their numbers, 
are the fittest to be joined together, a* 
this will greatly strengthen ana improre 
them. If a hive is both rich in honey 
and full of bees, it is but dividing the 
bees into two parts, and putting them 
into two boxes instead of one. Examine 
whether the stock, to which the bees of 
another are to be joined, have honey 
enough to maintain the bees of both: 
it should weigh full twenty pounds. 
The narcotic, or stupifying fume, is 
made with the fungus maximus or pul* 
verulentus, the large mushroom, com- 
monly known by the name of bunt, 
puck-fist, or frog-cheese. It is as big 
as a man's head, or bigger when rir<; 
it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, 
and is exceedingly light. Put one of 
these pucks into a large paper, press it 
to two-thirds or near hair the bulk of 
its former size, and tie it up very close; 
then put it into an oven some time after 
the household bread has been drawn, 
and let it remain there all night; when 
it is dry enough to hold fire, it is fit for 
use. The manner of using it is this : 
cut off a piece of the puck, as large as 
a hen's egg, and fix it in the end of » 
small stick slit for that purpoae, and 
sharpened at the other ena; which 
place so that the pnek may hang near 
the middle of an empty hive. This 
hive must be set with the mouth upj 
ward, in a pail or bucket which should 
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hold it steady, near the stock intended 
to be taken. This done, set fire to the 
puck, and immediately place the stock 
of bees over it, tying a cloth round the 
hives, that no smoke may come forth. 
In a minute or little more, the bees will 
be heard falling like drops of hail into 
the empty hive. Then beat the top of 
the full hive gently, to get out as many 
of them as possible: after this, loosening 
the cloth, lift the hive off to a table, 
knock it several times against the table, 
several more bees will tumble out, and 
perhaps the queen among them. She 
often is one of the last that falls. If 
she is not there, search for her among 
the main body in the empty hive, spreaa- 
ing them for this purpose on a table. 
Proceed in the same manner with the 
other hive, with the bees of which these 
are to be united. One of the queens 
being secured, put the best of both 
hives together, mingle them thorough- 
ly, and drop them among the combs of 
the hive which they are intended to in- 
habit. Then cover it with a coarse 
cloth which will admit air, and let them 
remain shut up all that night and the 
next day. It will easily be known 
when they are awaked from this sleep. 
The second night after their union, m 
the dusk of the evening, gently remove 
the cloth from off the mouth of the hive, 
and the bees will immediately sally 
forth with a great noise ; but being too 
late, they will soon return; then in- 
serting two pieces of tobacco-pipe to 
let in air, keep them confined for three 
or four days, after which the door may 
be left open. The best time for uniting 
bees is after their young brood are au 
out, and before they begin to lodge in 
the empty cells. As to tne hour of the 
day, Mr. Thorley advises young prac- 
titioners to do it early in the afternoon, 
in order that having the longer light, 
they may the more easily find out the 
queen. He never knew such combined 
stocks conquered by robbers. They 
will either swarm in the next summer, 
or yield an hiveful of honey. 

Boxes placed laterally will answer 
every purpose of these of Mr. Thor- 
ley, and they may be made square and 
in the simplest manner. 

Bees have various enemies; mice 
should be guarded against, by diminish- 
ing the entrance into the hives when 
the cold comes on, and the bees are 
less able to defend themselves; and 


the hives may be placed in such a man- 
ner, that it will oe impossible for the 
mice to reach them. Spiders and ca- 
terpillars are very destructive to bees ; 
a species of the latter, called the wax- 
worm, or wax-moth, because it feeds 
on wax, lays its eggs in the hive, which 
turn to maggots, that are very noisome 
and prejudicial. Hives of bees that 
have swarmed more than once, and 
such as contained little honey, are 
most exposed to these insects ; for the 
empty combs serve them for shelter, 
and the wax supplies them with food. 
These hives should be cleaned at least 
once a week ; and the stools on which 
they rest, where the moths are laid by 
| the bees, should be cleaned every 
morning. But they cannot be entirely 
destroyed, without taking away the in- 
fected hive, removing the bees, and 
cleansing it of the moths, before it is 
restored to its former occupiers. Bees 
are often troubled with lice, which may 
be destroyed by strewing tobacco over 
them. The depredations of birds, and 
particularly of the house-lark and 
swallow, should be carefully prevented. 
Ants, woodlice, and ear-wigs, are also 
enumerated among the enemies of the 
bees. Mr. King says, “The earwigs 
steal into the hives at night, and drag 
out bee after bee, sucking out their vi- 
tals, and leaving nothingbut their skins 
or scalps like so many trophies of their 
butchery .” Wasps and hornets are, 
however, the most formidable enemies 
that bees have to encounter. 

Wasps are very destructive to bees, 
on account of their superior strength 
and prodigious numbers, especially in 
a year favourable to their breeding. 
They are most numerous in J ulv aim 
August. Soon after that the workers 
die ; but the mothers survive the win- 
ter, and commence breeding about 
April. If cold and wet weather en- 
sues, the greater part of the brood are 
starved, because the workers cannot 
fly out for forage, and wasps never lay 
up any store. Wet is very injurious to 
their nests, and therefore, in a long 
season of heavy rain, few wasps will 
appear till September ; but a mild whi- 
ter, succeeded by a hot spring, will so 
favour the increase of wasps, that with- 
out the greatest vigilance many stocks 
will fell victims to tneir power. 

One wasp is a match for three bees. 
They are very bold, and frequently eh- 
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counter the most imminent danger, un- 
dauntedly opposing a host of bees, to 
obtain a belly-full of honey. There- 
fore, when cold weather commences, 
knowing that the bees keep no guard 
then, great numbers get quietly ip, and 
cany, off abundance of honey; and 
having once tasted of the sweets, they 
will not desist till they possess the 
whole. Perhaps the same method of 
destroying them, in this case, as directed 
for bee-robbers, would prove as effec- 
tual against wasps. 

In the spring the mother wasps may 
be fceen about old timber, with the 
splints of w’hich they compose their 
nest’s^ On the blossoms of gooseber- 
ries and raspberries they will be found 
often, and may easily be knocked down 
and destroyed. Tneir death, at that 
time, will prevent a like number of 
nests from existing the next summer. 
A nest of wasps is said to consist of 
thirty thousand. EffectuaUy to destroy 
a nest, in the evening, when the wasps 
have done labour, repair to the place, 
and stop all the holes of their egress 
or regress. Introduce a sauib into the 
chief passage, and instantly stopping 
it with a sod, 6c c. {(icy will presently 
be suffocated. Dig the nest up, and 
burh it. Perhaps a wild-tire of damp 
gnnpowder placed on a piece of wood, 
and introduced, would answer the same 
purpose. 

Hornets, in the spring, will watch 
the bees as they issue from the hives. 
When thev are seen about the hives, 
they should be knocked down and trod 
upon. They may be trepanned, by 
placing an empty hive, witu its inside 
smeared with honey among the stocks. 
Allured by this the mother hornets 
will begin to build in it. In the 
evening lift up the hive, which may be 
done with safety, if the mother is there ; 
then set it down again, and in half an 
Hour after have a vessel with water 
ready ; take the hive and plunge it a 
litfle into the water, then strike smartly 
oh the top of the hive, and the hornet* 
will fall into the water, and by a pair of 
tongs may be crushed to death. Or, 
the hive may be closely stopped up till 
morning; and then taking it into a 
room, raise the edge next the Window ; 
the hornet will fly directly to it, and 
may readily be destroyed. Their nests 
•re usually hung on the rafters, beams, 


or out-houses, or fixed in hollow tree*. 
They resemble a globe of brownish 
paper. 

The nest may be taken by preparing 
a large mouthed bag, with a running 
string to draw the mouth close. On a 
rainy day, or in an evening, put on tie 
bee-dress, and with great stillness ap- 
proach tlie nest, and draw the lag 
gently over it, instantly pulling the 
mouth so close that not h hornet may 
escape. 

“ Much has been said about the 
cruelty of killing bees,” says Mr. Lou- 
don, “ but if man is entitled to deprive 
them either totally or partially of their 
food, he has an equal right of depriving 
them of their lives. For, of the hires 
that have been partially or wholly de- 
prived of their honey, it may be safely 
affirmed, that there is not one in ten 
that does any good. If they live till 
the succeeding spring, they are com- 
monly too weak to collect food or to 
breed, and, being plundered by their 
neighbours, dwindle away, till at last 
the hive is without inhabitant*. A 
prompt death is surely preferable to 
one so protracted.” 

Beer, (a fermented liquor, made from 
any farinaceous grain ; but generally 
from malted barley). — This is effort 
by extraction with water and fermenta- 
tion. With this view, a quantity of 
malt freed from the germ, and sufficient 
for one brewing, is coarsely bruised by 
grinding, and beiug placed in the mash 
tub, after being well mixed with tepid 
water, the temperature is considerably 
raised. When the whole mass has been 
well stirred, and then allowed to sub- 
side, the extract, (or sweet wort) is 
brought into the boiler, and the malt 
remaining in the tub is once more ex- 
tracted by infusion with liot water. 
This second extract, treated in like man- 
ner, is added to the first, and both are 
boiled together. This clear infusion is 
now* drawm off, and called boiled wort. 
To render the beer fitter for digestion, 
as w ell as to fit it for the market, hops 
are added. After which it ought to be 
quickly cooled, to prevent its transition 
to the acetous fermentation, which 
would ensue if it w ere kept too long at 
a high temperature. On this account, 
the wort is transferred into the cooler, 
where it is exposed with a large surface 
tQ cold air, and from this to the fer- 
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meriting tab, that, by the addition of a smooth and shilling, 6 1 a bright greeh 
sufficient portion of recent yeast, it may above, paler bene&th. 'they, are rive 
begin to ferment. inches long, and three broad, itacemeg 

'then this fermentation has proceed- compound, the males very numerous, 
edto a due degree, and the yeast ceases the females few at the top, solitary, 
to risk, the beer is conveyed into casks, axillary, caducous. Corolla, flesh ot 
placed in cool cellars, anu the ferlncnta- rose- coloured; sometimes of a darker 
tiOn completed. It now becomes what red : in the female flowers, six-£e tailed, 
is called “ barrelled beer” with the prc- This elegant shrub, which is riow h 
catition of occasionally filling up the common ornament to out hoi-hoiisei, 
vacaiiey caused in the vessel by cvapo- was introduced hefre in the yeat* 1 777 , 
ratldh. by William Browh, M.D. It is a native 

Beet* well prepared, should be lilnpid of Jamaica, and Sowers here frorii May 
and clear, possess a due quantity of to December. 

spirit, excite no disagreeable sweet 2. Begonia dichotoma (forked BF- 
taste, and contain no disengaged acid, gonia). Shrubby, er eel ; te are s uneqtiaU 
Brown beer” derives its colour from Ty cordate , sttbangular, tool fillet tea , , 
malt highly dried in the kiln, and its smooth, hairy benebuidt the reins) pant- 
bitterish tasle from the hops. “ Pate cle dichotomous. — An ornamental spe- 
beer” is brewed from malt still lower cies, native of the Caraccas. Thfe 
dried. stem rises two feet in height. Flowers 

Beer is a species of venous beverage, white. They appear from July to Sep- 
distinguished from wine, and other li tember. It may be increased by cut- 
quors of that kind, by the much greater lings, planted in sandy loam. Introduced 
quantity of mucilaginous matter which 18(X). 

it has received by extraction. 3. Begonia acutifqlia (acute leaved 

Bottled beer is heel* bottled before it Begonia). Sloan, j. 1. 127. f. 1,2. Leave* 
has done fermenting; and the bottles acute. — This plant has very small, 
are stopped a little before the fermenta- brown, fibrous roots; by which it 
tion is completely over. By so doing, ereepeth along the surface of tht 
the bottled beer is rendered sparkling, ground, sending up a round, red, and 
In this state it frequently bursts the hot- jointed stalk, about a foot and a lialT 
ties, by the disengagement of the carbo- high. The leaves are three infches 
nic acid gas which it contains ; and it long, half as broad, rough, and of it 
effervesces like champaign, when yellowish green colour. The flowerk 
brought into contact with air, on being are white, with yellow stamina. It 
poured into a glass. comes very near to the acuminata, but 

Begonia (named in honour of M. differs in having few or no hairs on the 
Begon, a Frenchman, born in 1 633 ; he leaves, which arc on longer foOtstUlkk 
was an intendant of marine ; and a pro- oiie-third or one-fourth of the length of 
motor of botany). the leaf itself; these on the contrary 

Class Mortaocia Polyandria. Nat. are so short in B. acuminata, as not to 
Ord. Begoniacecr'. ' equal the angle of the leaf, which ex- 

The Characters are — Male. Calyx tends beyond the insertion of the foo(- 
0; petals 4, the two opposite the largest ; stalk. According to Jacquiti, the stelilfc 
stamens numerous. Female. Calyx 0 ; creep, and as tney run along, pht oilt 
petals 4 (1, like the male ; styles 3, bifid ; both roots, and upright branches a foot 
capsule inferior, three angular, winged, and a half in height. 
three celled, many seeded. N ative of J amaica, on the blue hiouti- 

1. Begonia nitida (shining-leaved tains; where it was observed by Sir 
Begonia). Par. lond. t. Tl. Leaves Hans Sloane, and since by Massoh. 
very smooth, unequally cordate , obso- Sloane’s description docs riot accord 
let ety toothed ; wings of capsule very cither with his figure or specimen^. 
targe, roundish. — 't he whole plant is Introduced 1 7D0. 
smooth. Stems almost upright, branch- 4. Begonia reniformis (kidneir 
cd. Branches alternate, cylindrical, leaved Begonia). Lin. t. vol. I. t. 14. 
Leaves seven-nerved, one lobe of the f. 1,2. Leures crenate-toothed, cordati 
base is double the size of the other, at the base, one side smaller thdn the 
The younger leaves are rose-coloured other. — The stems are short, the thick- 
about the edge; they are all very ness of a finger. Leaves broader than 



a span in length, terminated by a twice 
dichotomous cyme, splitting into four- 
fold divisions. Pedicels umbelled. In 
the male flowers , petals four cross- 
shaped, spreading white : two opposite 
larger, ovate, quite entire, in the middle 
convex outwardly, the others only half 
the size, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
slightly keeled. Filaments about 
thirty, nearly equal, yellow’. Anthers 
linear-oblong, longer than the filaments, 
the length of the smaller petals, up- 
right, yellow. No pistil. In the fe- 
male flowers five petals oblong, nearly 
equal, spreading, a little concave, 
sharpish, white. Styles 3, two-parted, 
somewhat villous : stigmas simple. 
Capsule ovate, with the two inner an- 
gles equal and smaller than the third, 
which is very large and extends up- 
wards into an acute angle ; it is three- 
celled, and the cells are cylindric, ga- 
ping at the base. Seeds very nume- 
rous, ovate, small, fastened to a thick 
columnar receptacle. 

Native of Brazil, near Rio Janeiro, 
in shady clefts of rocks. Observed there 
by Sir Joseph Banks. Flowering in 
July and August. Introduced 1823. 

5. Begonia spatulata (spatulate 
Begonia). Leaves blunt, obsoleiely 
tooth-letted, smoothish ; stipules spatu- 
late, unequal, ciliated; wings of capsule 
blunt. — The stem is succulent and 
heavy, sometimes requiring support; 
if cut down occasionally it will greatly 
improve its growth and form. It blos- 
soms most abundantly, being very sel- 
dom out of bloom the whole year. It 
requires the heat of the stove diu*ing 
winter, but may be exposed to the open 
air for a considerable time in summer. 
It is very readily increased by cuttings, 
in a loamy soil ; they should not be over- 
watered during the winter. Native of 
the West Indies. Introduced 1819. 

6. Begonia undulata (wave leaved 
Begonia). Bot. mag. t. 2723. Leaves 
waved, entiie, glabrous, shining, un- 
equally cordate. — This species is a native 
or Brazil. The stem is erect, when 
young green, and having numerous 
small oblong white spots ; when older, 
glabrous and of a reddish grey colour. 
The leaves are three inches long, of a 
full green on the upper surface, paler 
and minutely dotted below ; the edges 


Stamens numerous, yellow. The seeds, 
which are very numerous, cover the 
projecting wings of their green recep- 
tacles. Introduced 1825. 

7. Begonia hookeri (Hooker’s Be- 
gonia). Bot. mag. t. 2920. Leaves 
alternate, remote, unequal, apiculaU, 
the margins minutely serrated ; petiole 
long , channelled ; stipules ovate , oblong, 
deciduous. A native of Brazil. The 
leaves are of a pale green colour, with 
the surface particularly smooth and 
free from hainness. The stem is erect, 
scarcely ever branched, and of a red- 
dish green. The male and female 
flowers are large, with rose-coloured 
petals. Capsule greenish brown, with 
three very unequal wings, the largest 
forming a triangular, very projecting 
and obtuse membrane. Flowers in 
October. Introduced 1827. 

8. Begonia insignis (handsome 
flowered Begonia). Bot. mag. t. 2900. 
Leaves alternate, on smooth, shining 
petioles, half the size of the leaves , 
unequally cordate , acumtnate . — In fo- 
liage it is not equal to B. urg&ry stigma, 
nor the appearanee of its stem to B. 
dipetala , but it surpasses these and 
perhaps every other cultivated species 
in the gracefully drooping clusters of 
its large, bright rose-coloured flowers. 
It adds greatly to its value, that it flow- 
ers most freely in the stove during the 
month of December. Native of Bra- 
zil. Introduced 1828. 

9. Begonia semperelorens (free 
flowering Begonia). Bot. cab. t. 1438. 
Leaves alternate, ovale, rotundate , a 
little cordate , unequal . — This is a very 
pretty plant, a native of the Brazils. 
The flowers are white. Stamens nu- 
merous, and of a yellow colour. It re- 
quires the stove, and is a desirable arti- 
cle for it, as it continues almost con- 
stantly in bloom. It is propagated 
without difficulty by cuttings, and 
should be potted in light loam. Intro- 
duced 1829. 

10. Begonia evansiana (Evan’s Be- 
gonia). Bot. mag. t. 1473. Leaves 
angular, serrulate crimson beneath ; 
stem nodose ; wings of capsule unequal, 
rounded. — A highly ornamental stove 
plant. The stem is three feet high. 
The younger leaves have the veins only 
of a bright green. In the older leaves 
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the under side is entirely of a bright June. Native of the West Indies, 
red. Flowers most parts of summer. Introduced 1816. 

It is easily propagated by cuttings, or 14. Begonia acuminata (pointed 
by bulbs, which are frequently produced leaved Begonia). Bot. reg. t. 364. 
at the division of the stems. It is a Caulescent; leaves hispid, half cordate, 
native of China, where it is called Tsou acuminate, unequally toothed; largest 
Hoy Toug. Introduced 1804. wing of capsule obtuse, angular . — In 

1 1. Begonia picta (painted Begonia), this species the male flowers have four 
Sm. ex. bot. t 101. Stemless; leaves petals, of which two that are opposite 
ovate, cordate, hirsute , finely serrulated; are smaller. The female flowers have 
capsules hairy. — This elegant plant five petals, of which two also are small- 
was discovered by Dr. Buchanan grow- er than the rest. At the base of the 
ing among mosses, upon rocks, in germ are two bractes, which are sharp- 
Upper Nepal. The root is perennial, ly serrate, and only half the length of 
tuberous. Stem herbaceous, an inch | the germ. Native of Jamaica. Re- 
or two in length, throwing out fibrous I quires to be kept in the hot-house, 
roots at its joints. Leaves few r , (on long where it flowers during the winter 
round footstalks) very rugged, blotched months. Introduced 1790. 

with various colours, most purple be- 15. Begonia tubkrosa (tuberous 
neath. Flowers drooping, rose-colour- Begonia). Creeping ; leaves unequally 
ed, male and female in tne same pani- cordate , angular, toothed ; wings of cap- 
cle. The w’hole herb is rough with sule parallel. — The stems are round, 
little bristly hairs. All the leaves have creeping. Leaves pale red, w hite or 
an acid taste, and are used in the East pale green, smooth and somewhat shin- 
as food. Flowers in September. Intro- mg. Petals tw o, red on the outside, 
duced 1818. white within, in the male flowers; four 

12. Begonia diversifolia (various ! in the female flowers, and white. Na- 

leaved Begonia). Bot. mag. t. 2966. ! tivc of Amboy na. Flowering from 

Stem leaves alternate, half -cordate, acu - 1 July to September. Introduced 1810. 
minate , somewhat lobed, acutely and un- \ 16. Begonia argyrostigma (silver 

equally serrated ; root leaves kidney spotted Begonia). Bot. reg. t. 666. 
shaped. — This species is a native of Leaves half cordate, acuminate, with 
Mexico. The stem is twining, herba- a somewhat cartilaginous , slightly ere - 
ceous, branched, and transparent. The | nutated, repand margin . — The stem is 
leaves bright green above, paler and j upright, branched, straggling, two to 
somewhat glaucous beneath, with the three feet high, very smooth, with 
nerves branched and prominent behind, brown sheathing circles above the pe- 
The flowers are rose-coloured. tioles. The leaves are five to six inches 

The whole plant is smooth and shin- long, two broad, very smooth, fleshy, 
ing, and makes a very handsome ap- at the upper surface marked with 
pearance, from the numerous clusters white roundish spots of various sizes, 
of flower buds. They appear in Octo- produced by the disappearance of the 
ber. Introduced 1828. green pigment in the cellular tissue ; 

13. Begonia pauciflora (few-flow*- at the under surface wholly red. 

ered Begonia). Bot. reg. t. 471. The These spots suggested to Dr. Fischer 
leaves nearly equally cordate, very blunt, the unwieldy specific name, a mark 
crenate, downy ; upper cucullate ; sti - however, which is not confined to this 
pules lanceolate , scarious. — This spe- species. Native of Brazil. Flowering 
cies is caulescent, fleshy, three feet from July to September. Introduced 
high, with round, branened, reddish 1819. 

stems. Leaves nearly vertical, mi- j 17. Begonia dipetala (two petalled 
nutely furred, of a lively green above, Begonia). Bot. mag. t. 2846. Leaves 
paler beneath ; petioles of the colour ! half-heart shaped, acute and somewhat 
of the stem. Panicles few-flowered, j lobed , unequally and doubly serrate den- 
hairy. Barren flowers pale, tinged j tote ; petioles distichous rounded, slight- 
with red ; fertile one pale green ; j ly channelled. — This species (which 
wings of the germen obtuse, one larger j like all the other species of Begonia, 
than the rest. It makes a very hand- requires the heat of the stove), makes 
some appearance, and is deserving of a I a very handsome appearance. The 
place in ever)’ collection. Flowers in ' stem is erect, greyish browm, with a few 
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hriale an inch broad, by three quarters 
of an inch lung, dipetalous, and of a 
pleasing pink. It Is a native of the 
East Indies, flowering in April. In-1 
traduced 182b. j 

18. Begonia ui milis (dwarf Bego- 
nia). Hook. ex. flor. t. I /• Caulescent, ' 
‘erect; leaves hispid, doubly serrated, 
half cordate ; wings of cans ale round- 
ed, neurlu equal. — Tliis plant is about 
p, foot and a half high, and perennial. 
Slems much branched, greenish below, 
reddish above, marked with longitudi- 
nal deeper coloured lines. Leaves two 
to three itiches long, bright green, 
shining, hispid above, glabrous be- 
heatll. The flowers white. The germen 
greenish. Capsule u it li unequal longi- 
tudinal wiiigs, brown. The wings re- 
inain attached only by their upper and 
lower extremities. The capsule itself 
opening by three longitudinal fissures. 
A native of the West Indies. Introduced 
1788. 

111. Begum a papillosa (papillose 
Begonia). But. inag. t. 2v»15. Leaves 
wry unequally cordate, acuminate 
somewhat undullale, and bullate, crisp- 
ed ; stipules ovate, acuminate. — Avery 
ornahientnl species. The stem is 
erect, eighteen inches or more in 
height, With few branches. The leaves 
oii the upper surface are of a bright 
shilling green, red and glabrous below. 
The flowers appear in April. They 
are of a beautiful rose-colour. Tin* ‘ 
male flowers which are placed always : 
along with the female in the axil of the 
bifurcations, uniformly expands before 
the corresponding female flower. Na- 
tive of Brazil, introduced 1823. 

2t). Begonia vilLosa (villous Bego-, 
hin). Bdt. reg. t. 1252. Leaves half 
cordate, obtuse, obscurely doubly tooth- 
ed. — A stove plant from the Brazils. 
The stem is erect, shaggy towards the 
top. The flowers are white, very 
slightly tinged with red. Wings of the ! 
capsule rounded, having no angles ; 
one or the wings are much larger than 
ihc rest. The flowers appear from Au- 
gust to October. It is readily increased 
by seeds. Introduced 1827. 

' 21. Begonia saiveole.ns (fragrant 
Begonia). Bot. cab. t. (51). Leaves half 
cordate, opposite . — This plant is a na- 
tive of the West Indies. It flowers very 
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increased by cuttings. It should be 
kept in the cooler part of tire stove, not 
being very tender, observing in winterto 
water it but sparingly. Introduced 181(5. 

22. Begonia hiHsuta (shaggy 
leaved Begonia). Aitb. guian. t. 555. 
Caulescent ; leaves hispid, hat f cordate, 
doubly serrated; largest wing of cap- 
sule very large , obtuse, angutar.-^—SU rti 
eylindrie, branched. Leaves sharp, 
streaked with red veins, petioled. Sti- 
pules long, toothlettcd. FloWers paiii- 
( led, terminating, dichotomous, with 
two small linear scales at the base of 
each. Corolla white. 

The Female flotvers, according to Jae- 
quin, arc five-pctalled. He affirm* 
also, that this sort is annual and dioe- 
cous ; but that may be a mistake. 

Observed by M. Fusee Aublct, on the 
rocks of Guiana. Flowering in May 
and Jufie. Introduced 1780. 

23. Begonia scandens (climbing 
Begonia). Ailb. g. t. 3-18. Sccuidiint, 
rad icant ; the leaves hispid, hat f cor • 

, date ; the largest wi'lg of the capsule 
j obtuse uUga>d,the otner parallel and very 
! small ; obscurely toothed. — This differs 
from the hirsuta in having the stems 
• decumbent, knotty, and pushing out 
roots at the knots; it climbs trees wheri 
they are within its reach. Leaves less 
deeply toothed. Flowers smaller, 
greenish. Aublet affirms, that this 
species is dioccotis. He also sny$, 
that the leaves are smooth, but they are 
not quite without hairs. This is peren- 
nial : and a native of Guiana, the Isle 
of France and Jamaica. Flowering 
from July to September. Introduced 
1824. 

Culture.— T he species of this ge- 
nus arc remarkable for the neatness Of 
their foliage and their succulent habit. 
They are natives of Asia and America 
within the Tropics. Three species hare 
been found on the islands near the 
Coast of Africa, but none on that con- 
tinent. 

These plants increase readily by cut- 
tings; and If kept in the bark-stove 
prove highly ornamental, being much 
esteemed both for the beauty of the 
flowers add the singularity of the 
leaves. Where there is no l>a:!v- 
stove, they tiill he found to do ury 
well over the flue of the dry stove. 
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The Characters are — Calyx seven - 
cleft ; petals 7 ; stamens 14 ; berry seven 
celled, many seeded. 

1. Bkjaria racemosa (sweet scented 
Bejaria). Leaves ovate , lanceolate, 
smooth ; flowers terminal in panic led 
raceme s . — This species is a beautiful 
shryb, from three to four feet high, with 
pink flowers of an agreeable scent. It 
is found upon the banks of swamps and 
ponds, in the southern states of North 
Ajnerica ; ‘flow ering in July and August. 
Introduced' 1 $10. 

2- Bejaria /Estuans. Leaves lanceo- 
late ; flowers in racemes. — This is a 
shrub twelve feet in height, with 
roundish spreading branches. Leaves 
generally alternate, crowded, obtuse, 
quite entire, without veins, shining, to- 
mentose underneath. Petioles very 
shorty flattish. Flowers axillary, few ; 
tertpinating many. Peduncles raeerned ; 
pedicels round, hirsute, the length of 
the flower, not shorter, as in the other 
species. Corollas flesh-colour. It re- 
sembles the resinosa , but is of a higher 
growth. Native of Mexico. Found in 
New’ Grenada, by Mutis. 

3. Bejaria resixos \. Leaves ovate ; 
flowers heaped. — This is a tree, with 
proliferous branches, and an irregular 
tender subpubescent bark. Leaves 
scattered, subpetioled, smooth, ever- 
green, quite entire, an inch in length. 
Flowers from the ends of the branches, 
on pubescent one-flowered peduncles] 
forming racemes not at all prolonged. 
Corolla purple, very resinous or viscid. 
Stapnens pubescent near the base. 
Found in New Grenada by Mutis. 

These have a peculiar.bittcr flavour, 
and are allied to the Rhododendrons. 

The generic name was erroneously 
made Vefaria by Linneus : he having 
taken they in Mutjs’s manuscript for an 
/, as I learn from the obliging intelli- 
gence of Dr. Smith, who possesses 
5lutis’s letters to Linneus. 

Culture. The species of this genus 
require the protection of a green-house. 
Cuttings root readily in a mixture of 
loapi and peat under a hand-glass in 
heat. 

Belladonna. 

Class FJexapdna monogynia. Nat. 
Ord.‘ Amaryllideoe . 


a ted ; lamina slightly concave, recurved , 
patent, lanceolate ; stigma obscurely 
lobed-trijid ; seeds sub-globose. 

I. Belladonna purpitrascens (jight 
purple Belladonna Lily), hot. mag. t. 
783. Leaves ligulate ; corolla noddtng ; 
sepals recurved at end; tube scarcety 
any .— The Belladonna Lily has the 
edges of the petals waved, and not re- 
versed at the tip. Scape purple, sus- 
taining from five to seven flowers, in 
shape like the common Bed July, and 
near as large, but of a soft purple colour, 
inclining to while within side toward 
the bottom, and having an agreeable 
scent. It was first brought to Fmgland 
about the year 1712, from Portugal, 
where the gardens formerly abounded 
with these flowers; hut the Jacobiea 
Lily has since supplanted this in most 
of their gardens, and the bulbs imported 
thence for this of late years have gene- 
rally proved to he the Jncobica Idly. 
The gardens in Italy have great quan- 
tities of these flowers, especially about 
Florence, where they are commonly 
sold in the markets, under the name of 
NarcissusBelladonna. This sort usually 
flowers about the end of September, or 
the beginning of October, in England ; 
and, if the roots are strong, the stem will 
rise upwards of two feet high. If the 
season is favourable, or the flowers are 
screened from frosts, violent winds, am] 
heavy rains, they will continue inbeauty 
a month or longer, and are very orna- 
mental plants to a garden, at a season 
when there is a great scarcity of flowers. 
Native of the West Indies, on sbady 
hills by the side of streams. 

2- Belladonna pallida (pale flow- 
ered Belladonna Lily). Bot. reg. t. 714. 
Spathe,flve-Jlowered ; segments reflexed ; 
germen round; leaves channelled, smooth. 
— The bulb is egg shaped. The leaves 
do not appear until after the flowers; 
they grow in winter, to the number of 
six or seven. The stem rises from the 
centre of the ^>ulb, a little flexuous, a 
foot in height, of a pale violet colour, 
and covered with a glaucous powder. 
The flowers, five in number, are termi- 
nal, and are of a very pale blush colour, 
deeper towards the edges. This species 
differs from the Belladonna purpuras - 
rear, which it most resembles ip the pqjer 
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colour of its flowers, and also in its being and have constantl v flowered every 
considerably less than that species. year ; some of them have put out two 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, or three stems, which grow near tbr« 

3. Belladonna bland a (charming feet high, and produced many flowen 
Belladonna Lily). Bot. mag. t. 1450. in each umbel, which have made a fee 
Leaves many , double at the base of the appearance during the month of October. 
sheath . — The bulb is nearly twice the The green leaves come up soon after, and 
size of a swan’s egg ; integuments pale abide all the winter and spring until 
brown, membranous ; leaves of a bright June, at which time they decay ; swa 
apple green colour, not glaucous, at- after which the roots should betrans* 
taining their full size towards the end planted, for if they are let stand till July 
of January, inner ones about three feet they will have sent forth new fibre*, 
high and an inch and a half broad, when it will greatly injure the roots if 
outer far shorter and two inches broad ; they are disturbed. 

scape three feet high, about an inch in If some of these roots are planted is 
diameter towards the base ; flowers pro- a warm bed close to a south wall, and 
duced in June and July, about four on a dry soil, they will thrive very wefi. 
inches long, white fading to a blush or especially if they are covered in severe 
pale rose colour, but not m streaks. It frost, and then these roots will flower 
nas no scent. A space of nearly six much stronger than those which ar? 
months intervene between the flowering kept in pots, and will multiply faster.*' 
of this species and the full growth of its Bellidiastrum. 
foliage. Native of the Cape of Good Class Syngenesia polygamia super- 
Hope. Introduced 1754. flua. Nat. Ord. Composites. 

4. Belladonna pudica (modest Bel- The Characters are — Recepud e 
ladonna Lily). One-flowered, ; corolla naked; calyx leafy, equal; seeds crowned 
regular , erect , turbinate , conniving ; with a sessile pappus . 

one sepal pushed aside by the stamens. Bellidiastrum michblh (Micheli s 
— An ornamental species, native of the Bellidiastrum). Bot. mag. t. 1196- 
Cape of Good Hope. It rises to the Stem naked, very simple, one flowered.— 
height of six inches, and bears a solitary This has a perennial root. The leaves 
pinx flower, which possesses a very are like those of the common Daisy, bot 
pleasing appearance. It continues from longer, and not so broad. The floweT 
May to July. Introduced 1795. grows on a naked stalk near a foot long, 

Culture. — Mr. Miller observes, that and the root seldom sends out more than 
“ the method in which I have cultivated one stalk. The ray of the flower a 
the Belladonna Lily for some time past, white, and very like that of the Common 
with great success, is as follow s : — I j Daisy ; the disk is yellow, 
prepared a border close to a wall which | Root-leaves many, gradually lessen- 
had a south-west aspect, of about six j ing to thepetiole, lanceolate or obovafr, 
feet wide, in the following manner, viz, j quite entire or toothed here and there, 
I removed all the earth to the depth of hirsute, thickish, pale green. Among 
three feet, then I put some very rotten j these arises the scapes, half a foot, ora 
dung in the bottom, six inches thick, ! span in height, slender, hirsute, round, 
upon which I laid light garden mould, purplish, erect, one-flow T ered. Cain 
about twenty inches deep; after making smoothish, the length of the disk oftwr 
this level, I placed the roots at six flower; leaflets eighteen to twenty 
inches distance every w ay, and then Florets in the ray quite entire or with 
covered them over with light sandy two teeth, spreading very much. Gera 
earth, to the height of the border, crowned only with a down, not with 
w hereby the upper part of the roots | scales. Down of the seeds sessile, pin* 
were five or six inches buried, and in ; mose. Receptacle convex. The seeds 
the winter I covered the border all over of the ray are downy, 
with rotten tanners’ bark, three inches Grows naturally on the Swiss, 
deep, to prevent the frost from penetra- Tyrolese, and Italian Alps ; in Austria, 
ting the ground ; and when tne frost Carniola, and Silesia. Haller found it 
was very severe, 1 laid some mats or in the Lower Alps with a deep red 
straw over the leaves to protect them flower. 

from being killed. With this manage- Cultivated by Mr. Miller, in 1759. 
ment the roots have greatly increased, He received it from Verona. 
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Culture. Propagated by parting 
ttl 6 roots, for the seeds do not ripen 
well in England. It must have a shady 
situation and a moist soil. The flowers 
clo not make a much better appearance 
than those of the cotnmon Daisy, only 
they stand on much taller stalks. 
Bkllis. 

Class Syngefiesia polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Involucrum 
hemispheric le t its scales equal: recep- 
tacle flaked, Conical. 

1. Belljs sYLvfcsTRis (largePortugal 
l>aisy). Bot. mag. t. 25 1 1 . Scape naked, 
stngle-headed ; leaves ohovate, crenate, 
three-nerved. — A tolerable hardy Peren- 
nial. The flowers are produced in the 
spring. The compressed bristly seeds 
are quite different from the smooth ones 
of the common Daisy. Native of Por- 
tugal and Italy; growing chiefly in 
woods and under shady hedges. Is 
propagated by dividing its roots as it 
seldom perfects its seeds here. 

2. Bellis perennis (common Daisy). 
Eng. hot. t. 424. Scape naked . /9 B. 
hortensis . Double or Garden Daisy. 
Curt. 228. v. B. fistulosa. Red, quilled 
Daisy. 8 B. tubulosa. White, quilled 
Daisy, c B. prolifer a. lien and 
chicken Daisy. 

Every body knows the Daisy. The 
Father of our English poets has bestowed i 
many lavish encomiums on this plant : 

“ In special one called Se of the daie, 

The Dftisie, a floure white and rede, 

And in French called ha bel Margarete 
O, commendable floure,” &c. 

44 Above all floures in the mede 

Then love I most those flouris white and 
rede 

Such that trten call Daisies in trar town.” 
Chaucer is, perhaps, the first that 
takes notice of the Horologium Flora! 
or opening and shotting of flow ers at a 
particular time of the day : 

44 She that is of all flouris the floure, 

FuHftikrd of all virtue and ho&ourc ; 

And ever alike fair and fresh of hewe, 

As well in winter as in summer newe, 

As soon as ever the sunne ginneth west 
To sene this floure, how it will go to rest, 
For fear of night so hateth she dftrknesse, 
Her chere is plainly spread in the bright- 

nesse of the sonne 

Well by reaeon men it call male 
The Ddsie, or else the Eye of the Daie, 
And at the last these tho began anon 
A lady for to slog right womanly 
A B&rgonet in praising the Duisie j 


For as methought among her notis swale 

She said 41 Si douce est la Margarete 

Returned by Dryden in his oWh 
numbers : 

44 And then the band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady sung a virelay ; 

And still at every close she would repeat 
The burden of her song, the Daisy is so street, 
The Daisy is so sicert, when she begun 
The troop of Knights and Damsels continued 
on, 

The concert and the voice so charmed toy hi* 
And soothed my coal that it Was heaven to 
hear.” 

It is o native of most parts of Europe 
in pastures; flowers almost all the 
year, and shuts up close every night 
and in u r et weather. 

The taste of the leaves is somewhat 
acrid ; in some countries, however, it is 
used as a pot-herb. The roots have a 
penetrating pungency. It is ungrateful 
to cattle, and even to geese ; it occupies 
therefore a large share of pasture lands* 
to the exclusion of grass and profitable 
herbs. It has been much recommended 
as excellent for fresh wounds exter- 
nally, and against inflammatory dis- 
orders, &c. internally ; but is now 
wholly out of use. Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, bore three white 
Daisies (Marguerites) on a green turf. 

Varieties of the Garden Daisy are 
Double White, Red, White and Red 
striped, variegated, Hcarlet and Pied. 
Double quilled or with flstular florets. 
Double cockVcomb shaped, white, red, 
and speckled. Proliferous, Childing or 
Hen and Chicken Daisy. 

The common wild Daisy being A 
troublesome weed in pasture lands, and 
in the lawns and glass walks in gar- 
dens, is never cultivated. 

The Garden Daisies flower in April 
and May, when they make a pretty 
variety, being intermixed with plants of 
the same grow th ; they should be plan- 
ted in a snady border, and a loamy soil 
without dung, in which they may be 
preserved without varying, provided 
the roots are transplanted and parted 
every autumn ; which is all the culture 
they require, except the keeping them 
clear from weeds. 

These were formerly planted for 
edgings to borders, but they are very 
unfit for this purpose ; because where 
they are fully exposed to the *un, they 
frequently die in large patch**, where- 
by the edging* become bald in many 
place*, 
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Mr. Curtis, oh the contrary, thinks j roundish chaffs i end tight briiUeii 
that Daisies Appear to most advantage longer and placed Alternately with the 
ill edgihgs tt) borders, not that they are chaffs. Native of Italy, about Heine; 
equal to box for this purpose, but be* and in the Island of Majorca; flowering 
cause they enliven the border more, ( in July and August. Increased hy 
and add much to the general gaiety seeds, which should be sown in a sandy 
of the garden. He recommends the peat soil. Introduced 17£G. 
roots to be taken up the last week in 2. Bellilm minutum (dwarf Btl- 
Septemher, or the first in October, to be lium). Stem leafy , capillary. — This is 
divided into single plants, and to he one of the minutest of plants. Stem 
planted three inches apart in a trench, capillary, an inch in length ; the whole 
not in holes by a dibble, spreading out j plant smooth and ascending. Leaves 
the fibres, and pressing the earth closely obovate, quite entire, smooth, shorter 
round them ; by which means they will ' than the petiole. Peduncles one or 
not be subject to be drawn out of the | two, terminating, the length of the 
ground by the worms. Such edgings ( whole plant, capillary, one-flowered, 
should be replanted every autumn, be- Calyx the size of a cabbage seed, 
cause the plants, if they grow well, The plant, examined with a glass, ap- 
spread too wide. M r. Curtis affirms, that ! pears to have hairs scattered over it. 
if they remain undisturbed in the same | Native of the Levant. Introduced in 
spot, they will recur to their natural 


state and become single, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Miller informs us, that he never 
observed them so to do. 

3. Bellis annua (annual Daisy). 
Bot. mag. t. 2174. Stem somewhat leafy. 
—-This is a low plant, seldom rising 
more than three inches high, with an 
upright stalk having leaves on the lower 
part, but the upper part naked, and sup- 
porting a single flower like that of the 
common Daisy, but smaller. Native of 
Sicily, Spain, about Montpellier, V erona, 
and Nice ; flow ering in April, and may 
be increased by seed sown in common 
garden soil. 

Bei.lium. 

Class Syngenesia Polvgamia Super- 
flua. Nab Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle 
naked ; pericarps conical , with a pale- 
aceous eight-leaved crown and aimed 
pappus ; leaves of involucrum, equal . 

1. Bellium BELLiDioiDEs (small Bel- 
lium). Stolones creeping ; scapes one- 
headed ; leaves spatulate . — This has 
the habit of the Daisy, but differs essen- 
tially from it in having a down to the 
seed. Leaves radical, obovate, quite 
entire, almost upright, scabrous on the 
upper surface, shorter than the petiole. 
It has filiform runners, rooting at the 
end, bearing both leaves and flowers. 
Scapes longer than the leaves, bearing 
one flower, which nods before it opens. 
Leaflets of the calyx ten, lanceolate, 
rather scabrous, parallel. Ray white, 
with oval emarginate corollets; disk 
yellow, quadrind corollets. Seeds 
somewhat hairy the down has eight 


1772, by Mons. Richard. It flowers 
from June to October. Propagated by 
dividing the roots in common garden 
soil. 

Berardia. 

ClAss Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Bruniaceep . 

The Characters are — Calyx adhering 
to the ovary ; petals cohering into a tube 
at the base; ovary half inferior , Itlo- 
celled ; celts one seeded ; styles 2 ; fruit 
two seeded. 

1. Berardia paleacea (chaffy Ber- 
ardia). Leaves awl-shaped, acute, cloeebf 
pressed to the stem, quite smooth, ustu- 
late. — A shrub two feet high. The 
flowers are produced in corymbose 
heads. They are white, and appear 
from June to August. The chaffs be- 
tween the florets stand out twice their 
length, pale, longer than the calycine 
leaves. A native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Introduced 1791. 

2. Berardia fraoarioides (straw- 
berry-like Berardia). Leaves linear, 
filiform, triquetrous*, rib densely ciliated. 
— A native of the Cape, w r here it grows 
to the height of two or three feet. In- 
troduced 1794. 

Culture. The species of this genus 
are easily cultivated in a mixture of 
peat and sand. Young cuttings strike 
root readily in sand with a bell-glass 
over them. 

Berber is (from the Phoenican word 
barar, which expresses the brilliancy 
of a shell ; alluding to their shiniig 
leaves). 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Berberidea, 
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The Characters are — Sepals 6, far - [fruit. He makes the Canada Berberry 
nished on the outside with three scales ; to be a distinct species ; and says that 
j*dsds 6, with tiro glands on the inside | the leaves are much broader and 
each at the base ; stamens toothless, j shorter than those of the common sort, 
1. Bebberis vulgaris (common and that the fruit is black when ripe. 
Berberry). Eng. bot. t. 49. Spines | Other varieties are scarcely worth 
three-parted ; leaves somewhat obovate , recording : as one without any aril ; and 
ciliately-serrated ; racemes many-jioic- I another with simple spines, native of 
&red> pendulous ; petals entire . — The Syria, mentioned by Rauwolff. It is 
Common Berberry is a shrub rising to , not uncommon to find some of the spines 
the height of eight or ten feet. The simple in the common Berberry. 
«t«msare upright and branched, smooth. The leaves of this shrub are grate- 

and slightly grooved, brittle, with a fully acid. The smell of the flowers is 
lar^e white pith, and covered with a I offensive, when near, but pleasant at a 
whitish or ash-coloured bark which is I certain distance. The berries are so 
vellow on the inside. Both 6tems and I very acid, that birds seldom touch them. 
l>ranclies are armed with sharp thorns, I The Berberry however is cultivated 
which commonly grow by threes. | for the sake of these, which are pickled 
Flowers in pendulous racemes towards ; and used for garnishing dishes ; and 
the ends of the branches, with a bracte being boiled with sugar, form a most 
to each pedicel. Corolla yellow ; pe- agreeable rob or jelly ; they are used 
tals frequently serrate about the edge ; likewise as a sweetmeat, and are put 
at the base of each are two orange-co- into sugar-plums or comfits. The roots 
loured dots, which are probably the boiled in lye yield a yellow colour : and 
nectaries. Anthers roundish, yellow, in Poland they die leather of a fine yel- 
Stigma greenish. Berries at first green, low, with the assistance of alum. Kine, 
but when ripe turning to a fine red sheep, and goats are said to eat it; 
colour. There are usually two, rarely ; horses and swine to refuse it. 
three seeds. They are oblong, thicker The fruit of the Berberry is consi- 
at top, blunt, smooth, of a pale testa- dered as a mild astringent acid, agree- 
ceous colour, and hard. The cotyle- able to the stomach, and of efficacy, 
dons or seed-lobes are of an elliptic (like other vegetable acids,) in hot 
form. bilious disorders, and in a putrid dispo- 

It is a native of the eastern countries, sition of the humours. According to 
and now in most parts of Europe in Prosper Alpinus, the Egyptians em- 
woods, coppices, and hedges. In En- ploy a diluted juice of the berries in 
gland, chiefly in a chalky soil, as par- ardent and pestilential fevers. Their 
ticularly about Saffron Walden in method is to macerate them in about 
Essex. It is even found on Mount twelve times their quantity of water, 
Etna, at from five thousand to seven and let them stand for about twenty- 
thousand five hundred feet above the four hours, and then to add a little fen- 
level of the sea. The flowers appear in nel-seed. The liquor is then pressed out 
May, and the fruit ripens in September, and strained, and sweetened with syrup 
There are many varieties of this of citrons, roses, &c., and given plenti- 
shrub. Mr. Miller mentions three: fully as a drink. A concrete similar 
1st. Berberis fine nucleo. Bauh, pin, to cream of tartar may be obtained 
454.2. Berberry without stone. 2nd. from the juice, by mixing it with lemon 
Berberry with white fruit. 3rd. B. ori- juice, in the proportion of two pounds 
entalis procerior fructu nigro suavis- of Berberry juice and two ounces of 
simo. Toumef, cor, 1st. The first of lemon juice, and digesting them in a 
these, he says, is certainly accidental, sand-heat for two days ; and then 
because the suckers, when transplanted gently evaporating the filtered liquor 
commonly produce fruit with stones ; to one-half, and setting it in a cellar for 
and it is tne age of the plant which some days. The tartar incrustates 
occasions this variation. 2nd. The the sides of the vessel, and is a 
-variety with white fruit seldom bears : grateful medicine in febrile disorders, 
the leaves arc of a lighter green colour, In fact it is the essential salt of the Ber- 
and the bark is whiter than the com- berry. 

mon Berberry. 3rd. The third only The berries of this shrub are also 
differs in the colour and flavour of the made into an agreeable jelly, by boiling 
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them with an equal weight of fine sugar 
to a proper consistenoe, and then strain- 
ing it. The leaves themselves of the 
Berberry are acid, and have been some- 
times employed for nearly the same 
purposes ns the fruit: they have also 
been used as an ingredient in salads. 
The inner yellow bark, which is austere 
and bitterish, has been sometimes used 
with success as a gentle purgative in 
the jaundice, in the form of a decoction, 
in ale or other liquors. In this manner 
it was used with success by the celebra- 
ted Mr. Ray. 

Insects of various kinds are remarka- 
bly fond of the flowers of Berberry. 
Linmeus observed long since, that 
when bees in search of honey touch 
the filaments, the anthers approximate 
to the stigma, and explode the pollen. 

Dr. Smith has given the following 
particular account of this curious phee- 
nomenon : 

The stamens of such flowers ns are 
open, bend back to each petal, and shel 
ter themselves under their concave tips. 
No shaking of the branch has any 
effect upon them ; but if the inside of 
the filaments be touched with a small 
bit of stick, they instantly spring from 
the petal, and strike the anther against 
the stigma. The outside of the filament 
has no irritability, nor has the anther 
itself any, as may easily be proved by 
touching cither of them with a blunt 
needle, a fine bristle, a feather, or any 
thing which cannot injure the structure 
of the part. If a stamen be bent to the 
stigma, by means of a pair of scissors 
applied to the anther, no contraction in 
the filament is produced. From all this 
it is evident, that the spring of the sta- 
mens, is owing to an high degree of 
irritability in the side of the filament 
next the germ, by which, when touched, 
it contracts, that side becomes shorter 
than the other, and consequently the 
filament is bent towards the germ. 

This irritability is percepdhle in sta- 
mens of all ages *, in flowers only so far 
expanded as to admit a bristle $ and in 
old flowers ready to fall off. 

If the germ he cut off, the filaments 
will still contract, and nothing being in 
their way, will bend over quite to the 
opposite side of the flower. 

After irritation, the stamens will re- 
turn to their original place. On being 
touched they will contract with the 


same facility as before i and this may 
be repeated three or four times. 

The purpose which this curious con- 
trivance of nature answers, is evident 
In the original position of the stamens, 
the anthers are sheltered from rain by 
the concavity of the petals. Thus pro- 
bably they remain, till some insect 
coming to extract honey from the base 
of the flower, thrusts itself between the 
filaments, and almost unavoidably 
touches them in the most irritable part : 
thus the impregnation of the germ is 
performed ; and as it is chiefly in fine 
sunny weather that insects are on the 
wing, the pollen is also in such weather 
most fit for the purpose of impregna- 
tion. 

This shrub has lately acquired an ill 
name for a very mischievous effect, 
which, if true, should induce every hus- 
bandman to extirpate it from the vicinity 
of his com lands. It is affirmed, that 
i ears of wheat which grow near it never 
I fill, and that its influence in this respect 
has been known to extend three or four 
hundred yards. 

Mr. Macro, a very respectable fanner 
at Barrow in Suffolk, planted a Berberry 
bush in his garden, on purpose to ascer- 
tain the fact. He set wheat round it 
three succeeding years, and it was all 
so completely mildewed, that the best 
of the little grain it produced, was only 
about the size of thin rice, and that 
without any flour. He adds, that sonic 
which be set on the opposite side of his 
garden, one of the years, produced 
| very good grain, although the straw was 
a little mildewed. There are other ac- 
counts from practical men correspond- 
ing with this of Mr. Macro’s. We can 
scarcely however yield our assent to an 
appearance so strange and so wholly 
unaccountable, till the fact has been 
examined more accuratelv. The Ber- 
berry is 60 common iu the hedges about 
Saffron Walden in Essex, and many 
miles round that place, where com 
grows frequently up to the very hedge, 
that we can scarcely suppose such an 
interesting effect to have escaped obser- 
vation. The celebrated Duhamel long 
since looked upon the mildewing power 
of Berberry as totally void of founda- 
tion $ and M. Broussonet, who has bent 
his attention particularly to agricul- 
ture, assures us of the 'same thing, 
from his own observation. 
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2. Bbrberis sinensis (Chinese Ber- 
erry). Wats. den. brit. t. 26. Spines 
'tree-parted ; leaves oblong-obtuse , en- 
*re. — A shrub, three to six feet high. 
’Vie racemes are many-flowered, nod- 
i ng. The berries are oval, of a deep 
ed colour, one-two seeded. A native 
f China. Flowering in May. Intro- 
viced 1800. 

3. Bbrberis aristata (awned Ber- 
>erry). Bot. mag. t. 2549. Lower spines 
/tree-parted; upper ones simple ; leaves 
membranous, serrated. — This species is 
iubject to considerable variety in the 
orra of fcthe leaves, these being some- 
i mes nearly lanceolate, and even quite 
entire, and the spines under some cir- 
umstances are simple. It is a native 
>f Nepal. Flowers yellow. They 
ippear in April and May. Berries ob- 
ong. Introduced 1320. 

4. Bbrberis cretica (Cretan Ber- 
berry). Flor. Greec. t. 342. Spines 
f hr e e-five parted) leaves oval oblong . — 
This never rises more than three or 
four feet high in England. It sends 
out many stalks from the root, which 
are strongly armed with spines at every 
joint; the leaves are produced without 
order, and are shaped like those of the 
narrow-leaved Box-tree ; the flowers 
come out from between the leaves, each 
upon a slender peduncle, but these are 
not succeeded by fruit in England. 

Stem and branches angular, purple, 
smooth, prickly. Lower prickles in 
threes, reflex ; upper ones solitary, ho- 
rizontal. Leaves in bundles, unequal, 
attenuated into the petioles, ovate, ob- 
tuse, quite entire, smooth, spreading. 
Flowers in racemes. The corolla has 
two minute glands at the base. Stigma 
capitate, flat. Native of the island of 
Crete, or Candia, and also of Japan. 
Cultivated in 1759 by Mr. Miller. It 
flowers in April and May. 

5. Berberis asiatica (Asiatic Ber- 
berry). Deless. ie. t. 1. Spines trifidf 
or stmple ; leaves oval , cuneate mucro- 
nate , smooth . — A shrub four to eight 
feet in height. The raeeraes are short, 
many-flowered, corymbose. The ber- 
ries are oval, terminated by the thick, 
short style. Native of the East Indies. 
Introduced 1820. 

6. Berberis buxifolia (box-leaved 
Berberry). Lam. t. 253. f. 3. Spines 
t hue-parted ; leaves ovate, quite entire. 
—A mail twisted shrub two to three 
feet high j native of the Straits of Ma- 


gellan. The berries are of a blueisb 
purple. Introduced 1825. 

The Box-leaved sort is at present very 
rare in England ; and while young, the 
plants being somewhat tender, are killed 
by severe frost. 

It may be propagated by laying down 
the branches in the same manner as the 
first; but when the young plants are 
taken off, they should be planted in 
pots, and sheltered under a frame in the 
winter, till they have obtained strength, 
when they may be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in a warm situation. 

7. Berberis heterophylla (variable 
leaved Berberry). Hook. ex. fl. t. 14. 
Spines three-parted ; leaves ovate , lance- 
olate, ^glabrous, some of them entire , 
others furnished with three purgent 
teeth . — A shrub ; native of the Straits of 
Magellan. It rises to the height of six 
feet. The pedicels are solitary one- 
flowered, hardly longer than the leaves. 
The berries are roundish, four-seeded, 
purplish-blue, and about the size of a 

ea. The flowers appear in May and 

une. Introduced 1820. 

8. Berberis siberica (Siberian Ber- 
berry). Spine three-seven parted \ leaves 
lanceolate, o6om/e.-^This is a small 
shrub, scarcely a span high. Branches 
numerous, stiff, upright, covered with a 
grey or dirty yellow bark, except at the 
ends, which are green. Flowers con- 
globate, on a nodding, cylindric pedum- 
cle, thicker at the top. Calyx reddish 
yellow’. Corolla yellow. Berry obovate, 
red. A native of Siberia, flowering 
in June and July. Introduced 1790. 

9. Berberis flexuosa (flexuose- 
branched Berberry). Ruiz et pav. 1 281. 
f. 2. Spines three-parted ; leaves obovate , 
glaucous, quite entire. A shrub, eight 
feet high. The racemes are aggregate, 
unequal, few flowered. Young berries 
ovate, oblong, drawn out into a neck at 
the apex and crowned b)rthe orbicular 
stigma, adult ones oblong, black, fbu?- 
five-seed. Native of Peru on rocks ip 
the Andes; flowering from December 
to June. 

10. Berberis tingtoria (Pyer’s Ber- 
berry). Leaves spatulate , spiny toothed, 
glaucous beneath . — A native of Nelly* 
gerry Mountains in the Peninsula of 
India, where the inhabitants call it 
tjahlon, and employ a decoction of thj» 
wood and bark to dye linen and eottop 
of a bright yellow colour with the as- 
sistance of alum. It rU$i to the bright 
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11. Berber! 8 ilicifolia (holly-leaved which are much frequented, because 
Berberry). Spines three-parted; leaves j their flowers emit a very strong odour. 
ovate, tapering at the base , coarsely and | Berchemia. 

spinulosely toothed . — A shrub two to | Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
four feet high; flowering in July and Ord. Rhamnea*. 

August. Leaves resembling those of 1 The Characters are — Calyx tubular, 
the Holm-oak, stiff, on very short pe- Jive~cleJt ; petals convolute ; stamens 
tioles, quite entire at the base, but having inclosed ; anthers two-celled-, disk an- 
two or three serratures on each side to- nular,Jiat; style simple; fruit nearly 
wards the middle, and terminated by a dry, two-celled . 

spine, as is also the point of the leaf, 1. Berchemia volubilis (climbing 
very smooth, and more glaucous be- Berchemia). Branches smooth, a little 
neath. Stipules palmate. Racemes twining ; leaves oval, mucronate, undu- 
terminating, very snort: but the pedi- luted; racemes axillary, tenninal-, drupe 
cels much prolonged. Berries ovate, oblong. — A climbing shrub, native of 
bottle shaped. Found in the Terra del Carolina, flowering in June and July. 
Fuego, by Sparman. The inhabitants The flowers are of a greenish-yellow 
there use the wood for bows, on account colour, and the drupe violaceous. It is 
of its great elasticity. Introduced 1 791 . well adapted for bow r ers or trellis-work, 

Culture. — The species of this genus and will grow in any common soil. In- 
may be increased either by seeds, troduced 1714. 

which is the most general method, sown 2. Berchemia lineata (lined-leaved 
either in the autumn or spring ; or by Berchemia). Osb. it. t. 7. Branches 
suckers or layers ; which should be put downy , unarmed ; leaves ovate, repand, 
down in the autumn, when the leaves netted beneath ; fiower hermaphrodite. 
have fallen. They can also be increased — It grows to the height of five or six 
by ripened cuttings, which will readily feet, and is remarkable for its small and 
take root ; they require to be taken beautiful leaves, of a beautiful yellow 
about September or October. green colour beneath, with red veins. 

The stove species do not require so The flowers are whitish, the anthers 
much heat as the generality of stove black. Native of China and Cochin- 
plants. Several of them may be easily china, flowering in June and July. In- 
preserved in a frame. troduced 1804. 

The common sort is generally propa- Culture. — The species of this genus 

gated by suckers, which are put out in may be increased by ripened cuttings 
great plenty from’ the root ; but these which will strike root readily in a pot 
plants are very subject to send out of sand, under a hand-glass in heat, 
suckers in greater plenty than those Berckheya (so named in honour of 
which are raised from layers : therefore J. L. De Berckhey, a Dutch botanist, 
the latter method should be preferred. Class Syngenesia Polvgamia Frus- 
The best time for laying down is in au- tranea. Nat. Ord. Composite. 
tumn ; the young shoots of the same The Characters are — Receptacle fa- 
year are the best for this purpose ; these vose ; pericarps villous ; pappus patea - 
will be w ell rooted by the next autumn, speous, sometimes bristly paleaceous, 
when they may be taken off, and plant- ciliated ; involucrum one-leaved, covered 
ed where they are to remain. with imbricated leaflets . 

Where this plant is cultivated for its 1. Berckheya grandi flora (large- 
fruit, it should be planted single, not in flowered Berckheya). Bot. Mag. t. 
hedges, as was the old practice, and the 1844. Leaves opposite, lanceolate , 
suckers every autnmn taken away, and triple-nerved , spinosely toothed, under- 
ali the gross shoots pruned out ; by neath tomentose ; leaflets of the calyx 
this method the fruit will be muen spinoselv toothed. — An ornamental 
fairer and in greater plenty than those snrub about three feet high, divided 
which are suffered to grow wild. into a few upright branches. The pe- 

A few of these shrubs may be allowed duncles terminal, six inches long, bear- 
to have a place in wildernesses, or plan- ing a single, large, radiated. Kill, golden. 


liow with & downy enly*. 

ttive of the Cape of Good Hope, 
wiring in June. It requires the pro- 
:tion Of of a greenhouse. Increased 
cuttings, planted in loam and peah 

2. Berckheya oOovata (smooth 
rubby Berckheya). Leaves opposite, 
long, lanceolate , narrowed at base , 

* iny-toothed , smooth , scales of involu- 
um ciliale , spring . — It rises to the 
sight of two feet and upwards. Flow- 
’s yellow. The whole plant is smooth. ' 
ative of the Cape, flowering in July 
id August. Introduced 17S&. 

3. Berckheya incan a (hoary Berck- 
eya). Jac. ic. t. 591. Leaves alternate , 
vote , spiny toothed , three-nerved, netted , 
oar if, villous ; scales of involucrum 
oart/y villous. — A shrub two feet high. 
Jative of the interior regions of the 
'ape of Good Hope, in dry situations, 
lowering in August. Flowers terminal, 
olitary, near three inches in diameter, 

>f a deep yellow. Introduced 1739. 

4. Berckheya uniflora (Single-flow- 
ered Berckheya). Thun. act. naf. t. 7- 
Leaves alternate , lanceolate , spiny tooth- 
’d , downy beneath ; stem herbaceous , one- 
headed ; scales of involucrum lanceolate , 
spiny toothed. — An ornamental green- 
house perennial ; three feet high. Na- 
tive of the Cape ; flowering from June 
to August. The flower is yellow. It 
mav be increased by dividing the roots 
and planting them in common garden 
soil. Introduced 1815. 

Culture. The species of this genus 
may be increased by cuttings, which 
require to be planted in loam and peat, | 
and have the protection of a green-house, 
as they are all too tender to bear the 
severity of our winters. 

Bergera (in honour of C. J. Berger, 
once Professor of Botany, at Kiel). 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Aurantiaceee . 

The Characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed ; petals 5; berry subglobular, one 
celled , with two seeds. 

1. Bergera kcbnigii (Koenig's Ber- 
gera). Bot. cab. t. 1019. Leaf lets ser- 
rated.— 1 This is a very lofty tree, with 
the bark of Alder. The wood is hard and 
durable, and is used to make many im- 
plements of husbandry. Leaves alter- 
nate, petioled, unequal, pinnate; leaflets 
also alternate, petioled, ovate-lanceolate, 
rhomboid, narrower on one side, smooth, 
subserrate on the forward side. Co- 
rymbs terminating, compound, shorter 


thttrl thd leaves, spreading, 
pressed dlose to the pedicels, solitary, 
lanceolate, small, caduoous* Racemes 
upright, on short roundish pedicels; 
bractes lanceolate, permanent. Native 
of the East Indies, where it attains to 
the height of forty feet or upwards. 

The fruit is of a yellow colour, of thd 
form and size of a pigeon’s eggi The 
pulp is easily separated when ripe, and 
I gives out a tind of white juice before it 
is ripe, when cut or broken, which 
blackens the skin as the out-covering of 
a walnut does in Europe, but when ripe 
it is grateful to the palate ; the taste re- 
sembling that of white currants, and is 
much sought after by the natives. 

The flowers appear from April to 
July, they are small and of a whitish 
yellow colour. It thrives well in a mix- 
ture of peat and turfy loam, and may be 
increased by young cuttings, ripened at 
the bottom, taken off’ at a joint and 
placed in sand under a hand-glass in 
heat. Introduced 1820. 

Bergia (in honour of P. J. Bergius,. 
a professor of Natural History at Stock- 
holm, who wrote several botanical works, 
between 1757 and 1780, particularly on 
mosses, and plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope). 

Class Decandria Pentagynea. Nat. 
Ord. Caryophylleae. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted ; petals 5; styles 5, approximate ; 
capsule five-valvedj five-celled, from the 
I edges of the valves being bent inwards . 

1. Bergli glomerata (glomerate- 
flowered Bergia). Leaves ovate , crenu- 
late ; flowers glomerate*— A native of 
the Cape. The stem is diffused and 
branching, about six inches in length. 
The flowers are minute, and of a whitish 
colour. 

2. Bergia vbrticillata (whorl-flow- 
ered Bergia). Del. fl. aeg. t. 26. f. 1. 
Leaves lanceolate , denticulated at the 
apex ; flowers in whorls . — The stem is 
extremely simple, erect, smooth, and 
rather succulent. The flowers are sub- 
sessile, very copious and much crowded. 
It is a native of Egypt, in rice fields 
about Rosetta and fiamiata, flowering 
in July. The valves of the capsules 
continuing after it is ripe, form a kind 
of five-petalled whorl-shaped flower. 
Introduced 1820. 

Culture. The species of this genua 
require to be kept in a moist situation, 
where they will ripen their seed, by 
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which they are readily increased* They of Coromandel, hence the English ns m 
are not worth cultivating except in of Trincomally wood. The Cmgal* 5 
botanic gardens. call i t Ammon i Ilia. It rises to the heigt: 

Beringeria. of thirty-six feet and upwards. m 

Class Didynamia Gymnospermia. branches are round and smooth. Lea^ 
Nat. Ord. Labiatm . alternate, broad, cordate, entire, smocA 

The Characters are — Borders of the | seven-nerved at the base. Panicle fer- 
calyxes longer than the tube, membranous , i minal, and from the exterior axils, hr? 
the greater angles rounded I very ramous, bearing numerous ansi. 

1. Beringeria acetabulosum (sau- yellow (lowers. Introduced 1810. 
cer-leaVed Beringeria). Leaves heart- * Culture — T his tree will sucee *1 
shaped \ rough on their upper side , and well in a mixture of turfy loam and prJ. 
hoary on their under , deeply serrated. — * Cuttings root readily in sand under a 
A native of the Island of Candia. The hand-glass in heat. 

Stem is hairy, and about two feet high. I Berteroa (named in honour of L 
The whorls are large. The flowers are J. Bertero a pupil of Balbfa and a 
small, pale purple ; the corolla scarcely friend of M. Decandolle, who speak' in 
appearing out of the calyx. Upper lip high terms of his merits), 
erect. It flowers from June to August, Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. 
is somewhat tender, and in very severe Ord. Cruciferce. 
weather is killed unless they are The Characters are — Silicic scmte, 
screened from the hard frosts. elliptical or obovate , with flat or conceit 

2. Beringeria pseudo Die tamnus valves ; calyx equal at base ; petals hr* 
(shrubby white Beringeria). Flor. parted: the small stamens toothed. 
gra?, t. 562. Leaves cordate, concave. I 1. Berteryoa incan a (hoary &r- 
— It rises with a shrubby stalk, two teroa). FI. Een. t. 1461. Silkies p* 
feet high, and dividing into many I bescent , somewhat ventricose.—Thii 

branches. The whole plant is very plant in moist grounds is smooth, but in 

hoary with dense compact cotton. It j other situations the whole plant is 
fl owe rsjrom June to August. Native ' hairy, with pressed stellate hairs. It 
of the island of Candia. Cultivated by rises to the height of tw^o feet. Th? 
Gerard in 1596. * flowers are w hite, they appear from 

Culture. — T hese plants are very May to October. Native of many 
hoary, and make a variety when inter- parts of Europe among rubbish, sandy 
mixed with other plants. They very and uncultivated places, exposed to 
rarely produce seed in England, so are the sun. Introduced 1640. It h 
propagated by cuttings, w hich, if plant- readily increased by seed, sown ia 
ed in a shady border the middle of April, sandy loam. 

will take root pretty freely. 2. Berteroa mutabius (chanjcaUe 

Berrya (in honour of Dr. Berry, a Berteroa). Vent. cels. t. 85. Silk it* 
friend of Roxburgh’s, who first intro- compressed, flat, elliptical , smooth.— Sn 
duced this tree into the botanic garden ornamental perennial, tw*o feet high, 
at Calcutta). The flowers when young white, pJe 

Class Polyandria Monogynia. Nat. rose colour, petals with yellowish claws, 
Ord. Tiliaceae. bluntly bifid. A native of the Levant. 

The Characters are — Sepals and flowering in July and August Prop* 
petals 5 ; stamens numerous , rather con- gated by dividing the roots. Soil com- 
nected at the base ; style crowded by a mon garden mould. Introduced 180i 
trigonal capitate stigma. 3. Berteroa obliqua (oblique Ber* 

Berrya ammomlla (Ceylon Berrya). teroa). Flor. gr®. t. 623. Si licks flat, 
Box. 1. 164. Capsule roundish , three - elliptical , downy . — A native of Home, 
celled, three-valved, six-winged, with two Sicily, &c* It rises to the height of 
horizontal wings on the back of each two feet differing from B. incana in the 
Valve, with a dissepiment in the middle valves of the silicles being flat, and from 
of each on the inside ; seeds large, ovate- B. mutabilis in the silicles being downy. 
ly-globose, covered with stiff hairs , two The flowers are white ; they appear in 
tn each cell . — A native of Ceylon, and July and August. Introduced 1823. 
one of their largest, and most useful tim- Culture. — T ire species of this genos 

ber trees ; much of the wood is annually are all readily increased by seeds or by 
exported frcmTrincomally to the Coast cuttings, they are however s&mdf 
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-ortli cultivating’, except in botanic I cordate , ovate , quite entire, pilose on both 


nrdens. 

BerthoLletia (in honour of L. C. 
lerthollct, the celebrated French che- 
riist). 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 
>rd. Myrtacece. 

The Characters are — Limb of calyx 
too parted, deciduous; ovarium four-jive 
eiled ; cells 4, ovulate capsule large, 
opening by a lid; seeds triangular, 

Bertholletia excelsa (lofty Bcr- 
holletia). Bonp. pi. teq. 1. t. 36. 
Leaves alternate , oblong, quite entire, 
rather coriaceous . — It rises to the height 
:>f one hundred and fifty feet The 
young branches are leafy at the apex. 
Flowers cream coloured. M. Humboldt 
informs us that this tree is said to be 
originally from the province of Para, 
anti is said also to form forests on the 
banks of the Orinoco. The triangular 
seeds known by the name of Brazil nuts 
in our shops, are the produce of this 
tree. 

These nuts, or almonds, have been 
known to the Portuguese for a very long 
time, and are now known in all parts of 
Kurope ; in France under the name of 
Chastaignes du Bresil; in Spain under 
that of Almedron ; in Portugal under 
Cast anas de Mar anon. The natives of 
the country call them J uric, the Brazi- 
lians Capucaya . The Portuguese at 
Para carry them to Cayenne and Ma- 
ranham, and sell them under the name 
of Tuka. 

The capsule or fruit is as large as the 
head of a child, containing many trian-J 
gular nuts, laid over each other in a ; 
regular manner. An oil is prepared 
from them, which is in great request in 
Brazil. 

Culture. — Propagated by ripened 
cuttings, which root readily in sand, I 
with a hand-glass over them in strong | 
heat. When fit for transplanting, a, 
mixture of loam and sand is the best ' 
soil for them. 

Bertolonia (in honour of A. Berto- 
loni, an Italian botanist). 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Melastomacea*. 

The Characters are — Calyx campa- 
nulaie , Jive-lobed ; lobes sometimes obso- 
lete ; petals 5 ; anthers ovate-obtuse , 
opening by one pore; capsule trigonal, \ 
tnree-valred. I 

1. Bkrtolonja maculata (spotted 1 
Bertolonia). Leaves on long petioles, j 


surfaces, and on themargins , five-nerved . 
-—A creeping herb. Native of Brazil, 
in the province of Bahia on the moun- 
tains, in shady humid places of woods. 
Peduncles axillary, bearing at the apex 
a short raceme of six-seven flowers. 
Flowers violaceous. Capsule three- 
valved. Seeds small, trigonal, cuneated, 
scabrous. 

2. Bertolonia ovata (ovate leaved 
Bertolonia). Leaves pet iolate, cordate , 
ovale, five-nerved , smoothish. — The 
stems are very short, creeping, hairy. 
The leaves are scarcely an inch long. 
Flowers small, purple; they are dis- 
posed in rather secund spikes. Native 
of Brazil. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are easily increased by seeds, or by di- 
viding the plants ; they grow best in a 
mixture of peat and sand. Some of the 
species are elegant little creeping 
plants, requiring the pots in which they 
are grown to be kept in pans of water. 

. Berzelia (in honour of Berzelius, the 
celebrated chemist). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Bruniaceee. 

The Characters are — Calyx adhering 
to the ovary ; segments unequal , gib- 
bous : ovary inferior, one-celled, one- 
seeded ; style simple ; fruit indehis- 
cent. 

1. Berzeua abrotanoides (southern- 
wood-like Berzelia). Wendl. t. 45. 
Leaves ovate , ustulate at the apex , 
smooth , spreading on short petioles . — 

A neat little greenhouse plant. The 
heads of flowers arc white, globular, 
terminating, numerous. They are pro- 
duced in the spring, and remain a great 
length of time. It may be increased 
by cuttings, and should be potted in 
sandy peat soil. Introduced 1791. 

2. Berzelia lanuginosa (woolly 
Berzelia). Wendl. t. 11. Leai ■es tri- 
quetrous, spreading, callose at the apex, 
rather pilose. — An elegant greenhouse 
plant. It rises to the height of three 
or four feet. The flowers, though not 
showy, make an agreeable variety ; and 
as the plant grows up, the lower 
branches become pendulous, which has 
a beautiful effect. Native of the Cape. 
Introduced 1794. 

.Culture. — This is a pretty genus. 
The species are bushy shrubs, with 
heath like leave >; they are hand- 
somest when young. They may be iu- 
3 P 
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situation in the greenhouse, as, if they 
be much crowded, the lower branches 
will decay and perish, which greatly 
disfigures them. 

Besleria (after B. Besler, an apothe- 
cary of Nuremberg, joint editor with 
Jungermann of a sumptuous work, 
entitled IJortus Kysiettensis, 1613). 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. 
Ord. Gesnerecp . 

The Characters are — Calyx five-part- 
ed; corolla tubular , gibbons on each 
side , with a Jive-lobed unequal limb ; 
berry roundish , one-celled, many seeded ; 
seeds vidulant . 

1. Besleria pulchella (large flow- 
ered Besleria). Bot. mag. t. 1146. 
Leaves oblong , ovate, rugose , crenate, 
decuri'ant down the petiole ; calyx ser- 
rulate, coloured. — The stem is shrubby, 
but very succulent. Peduncles axillary, 
rounded, hairy, bearing a corymb of six 
flowers. Pedicels of a purpiish brown 
colour, inserted into the extremity of 
the peduncle, where there arc a few 
unequal green coloured bractes. The ! 
calyx is of a scarlet colour. Corolla 
yellow’, tube longer than the calyx. 
Native of Trinidad. Flowering in Au- 
gust ; and requires the constant heat of 
tlic bark-stove. Propagated by cut- 
tings. 

2. Besleria mflittifolia (balm 
leaved Besleria). Hm. ex. bot. t. 54. 
Peduncles branched ; leaves ovate . — 
It is a low r shrub, of luxuriant growth, 
and silky texture. The stem is round, 
branched, dowmy. Leaves opposite, on 
long stalks. Flower stalks axillary. 
FI owers purple. It is a native of South 
America, and flow’ers with us in June 
or July. Introduced 1789. 

3. Besleria lutea (yellow flowered 
Besleria). Peduncles simple, clustered ; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, serrated. — It 
rises with a ligneous stem six or seven 
feet high, dividing towards the top into 
many irregular branches. The flow’ers 
come out at the wings of the leaves, in 
large clusters, each having a separate 
footstalk ; these arc small, tubular, and 
of a pale yellow colour; they appear 
in July and August. Native of Guiana. 
Introduced 1739. 

4. Besleria serrUlata (saw r leaved 
Besleria). Peduncles simple , solitary ; 


in July. Introduced 1806. 

5. Besleria cristata (crested Bes- 
leria). Peduncles simple , solitary ; 
calyxes coloured, serrated ; corolla hairy, 
with an entire limb; leaves orate . — 
This shrubby plant, very different in its 
habit fromthe|toregoing,climb8*up trees, 
to which it adheres by means of roots 
tli row- n out of the joints. The twigs 
are round and long. The flowers appear 
from July to September. The calyx is 
bright scarlet. Corolla yellow'. Before 
the dispersion of the pollen the filaments 
are upright, but afterwards they are 
strangely interwoven. Native of Mar- 
tinico, & c. in moist mountainous 
w oods, &c. Introduced 1739. 

6. Besleria cocci nea (scarlet calyx- 
ed Besleria). Leaves ovate-acuminate, 
camose. — This shrub supports itself by 
climbing up trees. The branches and 
twigs are of a reddish brow'n colour. 
The leaves are eight inches long, and 
three broad, green above, paler beneath, 
w ith reddish nerves. The flowers grow' 
in corymbs of three, four, and five 
flowers, each having a separate foot- 
stalk. The calyx is of a vivid scarlet, 
the corolla of a bright yellow. The 
ovary is two-valved, many seeded. The 
seeds are small, ovoid, and of a yellow 
colour. 

From the brilliancy of its flowers, 
and the length of time they continue, 
this species is the most shewy of the 
genus. Native of Guiana. Flowering 
from May to September. Introduced 
1824. 

7. Besleria incarnata (fresh co- 
loured Besleria). Leaves ovate , crenate , 
tomentose. — It rises to the height of two 
feet and upwards, dividing into many 
branches. The flowers come out solitary 
from the wings of the leaves ; they are 
monopetalous and flesh-coloured j they 
appear here in July and August; bul 
in their native country, M. Aublet found 
them in flower and fruit in the month 
of April. The berry is spherical, two- 
cellea, many seeded, enveloped in a 
soft pulp, of an agreeable taste. 
Native of Guiana. Introduced 1823. 

Culture. — These plants grow natu- 
rally in the warm parts of America. 
The seeds should be sown on a hot-bed 
early in the spring; and when the 
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plants are come np half an inch high, 
they should each be transplanted into 
a small pot filled with light fresh earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners* 
bark, observing to water and shade 
them until they have taken root; after 
which time they should have air and 
water in proportion to the warmth of 
the season, and the heat of the bed in 
which they are placed. 

The second year these plants will 
flower, and sometimes they will perfect 
their seeds in this country ; but they 
must be constantly preserved in the 
stove, for they will not live in the open 
air. 

Beta. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Chenopodece. 

The Characters are — Calyx five - ] 
leaved ; corolla 0 ; seed kidney-form , ! 
within the substance of the base of the 
calyx . | 

1. Beta vulgaris (red garden beet). 
Flowers clustered ; lower leaves ovate ; 
root fleshy. — Garden red beet has large, 
thick, succulent leaves, which are for 
the most part of a dark red, or purple 
colour. The roots are large, and deep 
red, and on these circumstances their 
goodness depends; for the larger they 
grow, the more tender they will be, and 
the deeper their colour, the more they 
are esteemed. Native of the sea-coast 
of the southern parts of Europe. 

a. Leaves shorter than in the w r hite 
beet, more or less red, sometimes so 
dark as to have the name of black beet 
( B. nigra ). Root white. 

fi. “ Leaves very great and red, as is 
all the rest of the plant, as well root as 
stalk, and flowers full of a purple juice 
tending to redness ; the midribs of the 
leaves are very broad and thick, like 
that of the cabbage-leaf, and they are 
equal in goodness with the leaves of 
cabbage, being boiled. It was brought 
unto me by tnat courteous merchant 
Master Lete; and grew with me in 
1596, to the height of eight cubits, and 
did bring forth his rough seeds very 
plentifully. These, though taken from 
a plant of one colour, bring forth plants 
of many and variable colours, as the 
worshipful gentleman Master John 
Norton can verify.” (Gerard). 

x. Stem higher than the common red 
beet. Root thick, swelling lib e the 
Navew, and sometimes like the carrot, 


within and without of a high blood 
red. 

5. Leaves paler than in the white 
beet, of a greenish yellow colour. The 
root is of a fine hign yellow, sw*eet and 
well tasted. 

All these are only seminal varieties. 
The beet is very subject to change, and 
to degenerate, at least in our climate. I 
cannot but be inclined to the opinion of 
Linnieus, expressed in the Hortus 
Cliffortianus , and Species Plantarum , 
that the cicla is not specifically different 
from the vulgaris: and that both are 
probably derived from the maritime i, 
cultivated on a rich soil, in southern 
climes. 

The roots of red beet are boiled, 
sliced, and eaten cold, by themselves, 
or in salads; are used as garnish to 
dishes, and as a pickle. The green- 
leaved sort is most esteemed ; the roots 
being the largest, and most tender. 

Martial has justly marked the beet 
for its fatuity. It is said to be prejudi- 
cial to the stomach, and to afford little 
nourishment. 

Taken in quantity it tends to loosen 
the belly. The juice both of the roots 
and leaves is said to be a powerful 
errhine, occasioning a copious discharge 
of mucus without provoking sneezing. 
A good sugar may be obtained from the 
juice of the fresh roots. 

It was cultivated in 1656, by Mr. 
John Tradescant, jun. 

2. Beta cicla (white beet). Leaves 
with very thick ribs ; flowers three to- 
gether \ root scarcely any. — The root of 
this sort seldom grows larger than a 
man’s thumb: the stalks grow erect, 
and have oblong spear-shaped leaves, 
growing close to the stalk : the spikes 
of flowers are axillary, long, and have 
narrow leaves placed between the 
flow r ers. The lower leaves are thick 
and succulent, and their footstalks are 
broad. For these it is cultivated; the 
leaves being boiled as spinach, or put 
into soups, and the stalks and midrib of 
the leaf being stew ed and eaten as As- 
paragus. 

A large variety of this has lately been 
introduced from abroad, under the 
titles of Racine de disette, Root of 
Scarcity , and Mangel fVurzel . — See i>. 
204. 

fVhite beet is commonly sown by it- 
self, and not mixed with other crops. 
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This is sown the beginning of March, 
upon an open spot of ground, not tco 
moist ; the seeds should be sown thinly, 
because the plants require room to 
spread; for wnen they are too close, 
the leaves being small and full of fibres, 
will be unfit for the purposes designed. 
When the plants have put out four 
leaves, the ground should be hoed, as is 
practised for carrots, carefully cutting 
up all the weeds, and also the plants, 
where they are too near each other, 
leaving them at least four inches asun- 
der : it this is performed in drv wea- 
ther, all the present weeds will oe de- 
stroyed; but as young weeds will soon 
appear, in three weeks or a month’s 
time, the ground should be a second 
time hoed over, to cut up the weeds, and 
thin the plants to a greater distance ; 
for by this time they will be past 
danger, and should not be left nearer 
than six inches, if regard is had to the 
goodness of their leaves ; and if it is of 
the Swiss kind, with broad leaves, the 
plants must not be nearer than nine or 
ten inches. If the second hoeing is 
well performed, and in dry weather, the 
ground will remain clean a month long- 
er, when it should he hoed over a third 
time; which, if properly done, will de- 
stroy all the weeds; so that after this 
the plants will spread and prevent the 
weeds from growing, therefore will 
want hut little cleaning for a considera- 
ble time, and the leaves will soon be fit 
for use, when the outer large leaves 
should be first gathered, leaving the 
small inner leaves to grow larger; so 
that a small spot of ground w ill supply 
a moderate family, and will furnish a 
new supply of leaves for two years, 
provided the plants are not permitted 
to run up to seed, for after that, their 
leaves will not be good : therefore those 
that are curious in their herbs, must 
sow a fresh spot of ground annually, 
because these plants naturally run up 
the second year; and although the 
roots may be continued longer, by cut- 
ting off the stalks when they begin to 
shoot, yet the leaves will not be so large 
or tender upon these roots, as upon the 
young plants. 

The Ancients called the white beet 
Cicla or rather Stela, by contraction 
from Sicula , Sicilian beet ; as w'e call 
the Savoy cabbages, Savoys . It is much 
grown in the south of Germany and 


Switzerland, where the lamina of the 
leaves is used as spinach, or put in 
soups, and the midrib is boiled and 
eaten with melted butter or gravy, as 
chard. 

The red beet is frequently sown with 
carrots, parsnips, or onions, by the 
kitchen gardeners near London, who 
draw up their carrots or onions when 
they are young, whereby the beet will 
have room to grow, when the other 
crops are gathered; but where the 
crops are not timely removed from 
them, it w ill be a better method to sow 
them separately. It requires a deep 
light soil, for their roots run deep in 
the ground, so in shallow ground they 
will be short and stringy. The seed 
should be sown in March. The plana 
should not be left nearer than a foot 
distance, or in good land a foot and a 
half, for the leav es will cover the ground 
at that distance. The roots w ill l>e fit 
for use in the autumn, and continue 
good all the winter; but in the spring 
w hen they begin to shoot, they will be 
hard and stringy. 

A few roots may be left for seed, in a 
sheltered spot of ground, where they 
may be defended from strong winds 
which frequently break down their 
stalks, if they are not well supported, 
especially w hen the seeds are formed; 
w hich becoming heavy as it increases 
in bulk, is apt to weigh down the slen- 
der stalks upon which they grow*. The 
seed will ripen in September, w hen the 
stalks should be cut off, spread on mak 
to dry, and afterwards threshed out and 
cleared, and put up in bags for use. 

3. Beta maritima (sca-sidc beet). 
Eng. bot. t. 285. Flowers in pairs ; 
stem diffuse ; the branches much tnUr- 
woven ; root scarcely any . — This differs 
from the others, according to Linnaeus, 
in flowering the first year; in having 
oblique or vertical leaves ; and iu the 
leaflets of the calyx being equal, not 
toothed; also in having a perennial 
root. This is probably the parent of 
all the garden beets. It may be used 
as a spinach plant or a green. 

It is a native of Holland and Great 
Britain, on the sea coast and in salt 
marshes. It is also found plentifully 
about Nottingham. Flow ering in June 
and July. 

4. Beta patula (spreading beet). 
Flowers clustered ; all the leaves linecr- 
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lanceolate, — The stem is short, hardly 
a foot high, very branching. Branches 
long, divaricate. Calyxine leaflets di- 
lated at the base, but not toothed. It 
flowers in August. Native of the 
Island of Madeira. Introduced 1788. 

Betonica. 

Class Didvnamia Gymnospermia. 
Nat. Ord. Labiates, 

The Characters arc— Calyx awned ; 
upper Up of corolla ascending, fiattish ; 
tube cylindrical, 

1. Betonica officinalis (wood be- 
tony). Eng. hot. t. 1142. Spike inter- 
rupted ; helmet entire ; middle segment 
of lower Up emarginate ; calyx smooth - 
tW*. — Common w ood betony has an up- 
right stem, a foot high or more, not 
branched, or but very little in the wild 
state. Flowers in whorls, forming a 
short spike at the top of the stem, the 
lowermost remote : there are about four- 
teen flowers in a wliorl, in some seven- 
teen or eighteen. Corollas purule, 
varying to flesh colour and w hite. Na- 
tive of w r oods, heaths, and pastures 
among bushes. Flowering from the 
beginning of July to September. 

Betony, says Linnams, w as formerly 
much used in medicine, but it is dis- 
carded from modem practice. When 
fresh it intoxicates. The leaves when 
dry excite sneezing. Sheep eat it, but 
oats refuse it. The leaves and flow ers 
ave an herbaceous, roughish, and 
somewhat bitterish taste, with a weak 
aromatic flavour. An infusion or light 
decoction of them may be drank as tea ; 
or a saturated tincture in rectified spirit 
may be given in laxity and debility of 
the viscera. The sneezing quality of 
the dried leaves seems to be ow ing only 
to the rough hairs on them. The roots 
are bitter and very nauseous ; in a small 
dose they vomit and purge violently. 

This plant dyes wool of a very fine 
dark yellow colour. 

There is a small mountainous variety 
not unfrequent, w’ith a 6pike nearly 
globular; the leaves and flowers are 
smaller; but all these differences are 
ow ing to situation. 

2. Betonica stricta (Danish beto- 
ny). Spike oblong ; helmet entire ; mid- 
dle segments of lower lip crenale wavy ; 
calyx hairy ; bractes ciliated, — This 
differs greatly from the officinalis , the 
lower leaves being much broader and I 
heart-shaped ; those upon the stalks are 
spear-shaped, and rounded at the end ; 


the stalks are larger, stand upright, 
and are terminated by thicker spikes of 
flow r ers. Native of Denmark. Culti- 
vated by Mr. Miller in 1759. 

3. Betonica incana (hoary betony). 
Bot. mag. t. 2125. Spike interrupted ; 
helmet bifid ; middle segment of lower 
lip crenate; tube downy , incurved , — 
Betonica Incana is a hardy perennial. 
Leaves ovate-cordate, crenate, villous 
and palish underneath, but scarcely 
hoarv, as its name would import. Flow- 
ers bright flesh or rose-coloured; they 
appear in June. Native of Italy. Pro- 
pagated by seeds, or by parting its roots 
in autumn. Introduced 1759. 

4. Betonica orientalis (Oriental 
betony). Lam. t. 507. f. 2. Spike entire ; 
middle segment of lower lip entire, — It 
w ? as first discovered by Tournefort in 
the Levant. Flowers in very close 
thick spikes at the top of the stalks ; 
they are larger, and of a lighter purple 
than those of the officinalis ; and ap- 
pear in June and July. Intro. 1759. 

5. Betonica aloi»kcuros (fox-tail 
betony). Spike leafy at base; helmet 
bifid. — This has the appearance of 
common-betony , but the leaves are alto- 
gether heart-shaped, hirsute and ser- 
rate. The stem is a foot high, hirsute, 
obtusely quadrangular, and has two or 
three pairs of leaves ; those immediately 
under the whorls arc entire, broad, witli 
the ends bent dow n. The whorls have 
from sixteen to twenty flowers, forming 
a short spike. The flowers smell like 
Elder. The calyx is sessile, villose, 
pentagular; the teeth equal and acu- 
minate : under each a small lanceolate 
bracte. The corollas are pale yellow: 
the upper lip oval, drawm out into a 
bifid point: the lower lip trifid, with 
the middle segment quite entire and 
bent upwards; the tube is flattened, 
and of the same length with the calyx. 
Filamenis lanuginous. Germs smooth 
and shining. 

It is a native of the mountains of Sa- 
voy, Piedmont, Austria, Silesia, and 
Provence : and was cultivated in 1759, 
by Mr. Miller. 

6. Betonica orandiflora (great 
flowered betony). Bot. mag. t. 700. 
Spike leafy , interrupted ; calyx villous 
at edge ; teeth subulate ; helmet obcor- 
date.*— It is at once distinguished from 
every other known species by the large 
size of the brilliant purple flowers, 
and by the w horls being distinct and 
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leaves cordate, obtuse, p\ibescent on | 
both sides. Cauline- shorter, lower ones 
with short footstalks, upper ones ses- j 
sile. Introduced 1800. | 

Culture. — All the sorts may be pro- 
pagated by seeds or parting the roots. 1 
They require a sandy situation and a I 
moist stiff soil, in which they will ' 
thrive better than in rich ground. The I 
best time to transplant and separate the ; 
roots is in the autumn, but the seeds j 
should be sown in the spring upon a j 
shady border, and when the plants j 
come up, they will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
to thin them where they are too close. 

All the species flower in May and 
June, and the seeds ripen in August. 

Betula ( betu is the Celtic word for 
the birch). 

Class Monaecia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. 
Betulinece. 

The Characters are— Barren flowers 
in a cylindrical catkin, its scales three- 
flowered] per ianthiumO; stamens 10-12; 
fertile flower ; scale of the catkin imper- 
fectly three-lobed, three-flowered ; peri- 
anth 0 ; styles 2 ; germen compressed \ 
two-celled , abortive ; nut with a mem- 
branous margin , compressed , one-seeded, j 

1. Betula alba (common birch). 
Eng. bot. t. 1508. Leaves roundish , cu- ' 
neiform, obtuse , lobed at the margin and 
serrated , somewhat gelatinous , downy 
at the cn ils of the veins beneath . — The 
common birch tree is known at first 
sight, by the silvery colour of its bark, 
or rather epidermis , or outer thin cover- 
ing to the bark ; the smallness of the 
leaves in comparison with other timber 
trees ; and the lightness and airiness 
of the whole appearance. It is of a 
middling or rather inferior size among 
other forest trees. Branches alternate, 
subdivided, very pliant, and flexible, 
covered with a reddish brown, or russet, 
smooth bark, generally dotted with 
white. Leaves alternate, bright green, 
smooth, shining beneath, with the veins 
crossing like the meshes of a net. 

The most common names of the birch 
tree are, in German Birke ; in Dutch 
Berk; in Danish and Scotch Birk ; in 
Swedish Biork or Bork ; in French 
Bouleau ; in Italian Bclulla , Maio, or 


timber, yet has it its various uses : as, 
for the husbandmen’s ox-yoaks, also for 
hoops, small screws, panniers, brooms, 
wands, bavin-bands, and wythes for 
faggots ; and claims a memory for ar- 
rows, bolts, shafts (our old English ar- 
tillery} ; also for dishes, bowls, ladles, 
and otner domestic utensils in the good 
old days of more simplicity, yet or bet- 
ter .and truer hospitality. 

44 In New England, out of all excres- 
cence or fungus from the bole, boiled, 
beaten, and dried in an oven, they make 
excellent touchwood, and balls to play 
withal ; and being reduced to powder, 
it is an infallible remedy in the haemor- 
rhoids. 

44 In many parts of the mosses in the 
j West-riding of Yorkshire, are often dug 
up birch trees, that burn and flame like 
fir and candle-wood; and Pliny says, 
the Gauls extracted a sort of bitumen 
out of birch. Great and small coals are 
made by the charring of this wood ; 
and of the tops and loppings, Mr. How- 
ard’s new tea. 

44 Before the invention of paper, the 
inner white cuticle and silken bark, 
which strips off of itself almost yearly, 
was used for writing tables ; and there 
is a birch-tree in Canada, whose bark 
will serve to write on, and may be made 
into books, and of the twigs very pretty 
baskets. With the outw ard thicker and 
coarser part of the common birch are 
divers, houses in Russia, Poland, and 
those poor northern tracts covered, in- 
stead of slates and tiles, laying turf 
three or four inches thick over; nay in 
Sweden, the poor people jjrind the very 
bark, to mingle with their bread-com. 
Of this tree, tne magisterial fasces an- 
ciently the cudgels used by the Lictor, 
for light faults, was made, as is now* the 
gentler rods by our tyrannical peda- 
gogues.” 

To this ample, and in some parts 
quaint account by our venerable plant- 
er, we may properly add the information 
of more modern times. 

The wood of our birch is very white : 
women’s shoe-heels and pattens, ami 
packing-cases are made of it. It is 
planted along with hazel, to make char- 
coal for forges. In the northern parts 
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>f Lancashire they make a great quan- 
ity of besoms with the twigs, for expor- 
jition. 

The bark is of great use in dyeing 
vool yellow, and particularly in fixing 
‘u^acious colours. For this purpose it 
s best to use it dry, and to disbark trees 
>f eighteen or twenty years’ growth, at 
the time when the sap is flowing. The 
trees should stand, and be cut down the 
following year. 

The higlilanders of Scotland use the 
bark for tanning leather, and for mak- 
ing ropes; and sometimes they burn 
the outer rind instead of candles. With 
the fragments dexterously braided, the 
Laplanders make themselves shoes and 
baskets; they use large thick pieces 
set out, with a hole in the middle to fit 
the neck, for a surtout to keep off the 
rain. In Kamlschatka they make hats 
and drinking cups of it. 

The wood was formerly used by the 
Scotch highlanders for their arrows ; 
but now by the w heelwright, and for 
most rustic implements; by the turner 
for trenchers, bowls, ladles, &c. and 
when of a proper size it will make 
lolerable gates, rails, &c. In France 
it is generally used for wooden shoes. 
It affords good fuel, some of the best 
charcoal, and the soot is a good lamp 
black for printers’ ink. The small 
branches serve the highlanders for hur- 
dles, and side fences to their houses. 
Moxa is made of the yellow fungous 
excrescences of the w ood, which some- 
times swell out from the fissures. The 
leaves afford good fodder to horses, 
kine, sheep, and goats. The seeds are 
the favourite food of the Siskin or Aber- 
devine ; and this tree furnishes food to 
a variety of insects. 

The vernal sap of the birch tree is I 
well known to have a saccharine (quality y 
and to make a wholesome diuretic wine . 1 
In the beginning of March, w hile the 
sap is rising, and before the leaves shoot 
out, bore holes in the bodies of the 
larger trees, and put fossets therein 
made of Elder sticks with the pith 
taken out, setting vessels under to re- 
ceive the liquor. If the tree be large, 
you may tap it in four or five places at 
a time ; and thus from several trees you 
may draw several gallons of juice in a 
day. If you do not get enough in one 
day, bottle up close wnat you have, till 
you get sufficient for your purpose, but 
the sooner it is boiled the better. Boil 


the sap as long as any scum rises, skim- 
ming it all the time. To every gallon 
of liquor put four pounds of sugar, and 
boil it afterwards half an hour, skim- 
ming it w ell ; then put it into an open 
tub to cool, and when cold tun it into 
the cask ; when it has done working, 
bung it up close, and keep it three 
months; then either bottle it off, or 
draw it out of the cask w r hen it is a year 
old. 

“ The birch,” says our ancient Ge- 
rard, “ serveth well to the decking up of 
houses and banquetting rooms, and for 
beautifying of streets in the Crosse and 
Gangweek, and such like.” 

If this tree serves such purposes no 
longer, it deserves however to be plant- 
ed in parks and ornamental woods, to 
increase the variety ; and its fragrant 
smell after rain justly entitles it to a 
place in the wilderness. The stem be- 
ing straight, the bark smooth and white, 
and the foliage neat, the birch has a 
picturesque appearance when properly 
placed in ornamental plantations; either 
in the openings here and there, to show 
the foliage and hanging dow n of the 
twigs, or within, to display its silvery 
bark through the gloom. 

But from w hat has been said, the 
birch, though in the lowest esteem as a 
timber tree, may yet deserve to be cul- 
tivated, not merely as an ornament, but 
for its various uses ; especially since it 
will grow to advantage upon barren 
land, where better trees will not thrive: 
it will flourish in moist springy land, or 
in dry gravel and sand, where there is 
little surface : upon ground which pro- 
duced nothing but moss, these trees 
have succeeded so w ell, as to be fit to 
cut in ten years after planting, wdien 
they have been sold for near ten pounds 
the acre standing, and the after produce 
has been considerably increased; and 
as the woods near London have been 
grubbed up, the value of these planta- 
tions has advanced in proportion : there- 
fore, those persons who are possessed 
of such poor land, cannot employ it bet- 
ter than by planting it with these trees, 
especially as the expense of doing it is 
not great. 

Native of Europe, from Lapland to 
the Subalpine parts of Italy ; and of 
Asia, chiefly in mountainous situations ; 
flowering with us in April and May. 

fi. The twigs are erect in young trees, 
but being very slender and pliant are 
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apt to become pendant in old ones ; 
hence a variety no less beautiful than 
the weeping willow. 

y. This is a remarkable variety, men- 
tioned in the supplement of the younger 
Linnams, to be found in Dalecarlia; 
described to have leaves almost pal- 
mate, with the segments toothed. 

Other varieties, of a trifling nature, 
being chiefly slight differences in 
the shape of the leaves, are given by 
Linnaeus, in his Flora Suecica, from 
Linder — viz. 

a. With a rounder leaf, and pendant 
branches. 

b. With a white broader acuminate 
leaf. 

c. Brittle, with a blackish woollv 
leaf. 

d. Saxatilis, terminalis, with an ob- 
long leaf. 

e. Dwarf birch. 

2. Betula nigra (black birch). 
Leaves rhomboid , ovate , doubly serrated f 
acute , downy beneath } entire at base ; 
scales of cones villous , with linear un- 
equal lobes. — The black Virginian birch 
has the larger serrature of the leaves 
deeper and more remote, and besides 
these it has very small, fine, crowded 
ones; the base from an obtuse angle 
is quite entire. They are also broader, 
ana grow on longer petioles. The twigs 
are pubescent, and the petioles villose. 
The branches are spotted, and more 
sparingly set on the tree than in our 
common sort. 

It arrives at a much greater size, for 
it grows upwards of sixty feet in height, 
and is equally hardy with the European 
white birch. It has been hitherto pro- 
pagated chiefly for ornamental planta- 
tions ; but it is deserving to be admitted 
also among our forest trees. It was in- 
troduced in 1730 by P. Collinson, Esq. 

There are several varieties of this 
species, as 

a. Broad leaved Virginian birch. 

b. Poplar leaved Virginian birch. 

c. Paper birch. 

d. Brown birch, &c. 

3. Betula lenta (soft birch). 
Leaves cordale-ovate t finely serrated , 
acuminate ; scales of cones with blunt 
equal lobes , and elevated veins. — The 
vegetation of the soft birch is beautiful, 
and in a congenial soil its growth is 
rapid; the timber i3 close grained, 
beautifully variegated, and well adapted 
for cabinet work. The. leaves, which 


I appear early in spring, possess a pera- 
liar fragrance, which they retain after 
being dried in a stove, affording by in- 
fusion an agreeable diluent superior to 
some of the common teas of commerce. 

In America it is known by the names 
of Canada cherry birch, mahogany 
birch, mountain mahogany, black birch, 
and sweet birch. This last appellation 
it has from the sweet scent the branch- 
lets give when bruised. It grow s sixty 
feet and more in height. The liquor 
flowing from its wound is used by the 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka withoat 
previous fermentation ; with the wood 
they build sledges and canoes ; and 
they convert the bark into food by strip- 
ping it off when green, and cutting it 
into long narrow pieces, like Vermicelli, 
drying it, and stewing it with their 
Caviar. 

It abounds in the middle states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Jer- 
seys ; but disappears altogether in the 
higher latitudes of the Northern 
States. It is thought a very fit tree for 
planting in the valleys of the moun- 
tainous districts of Britain. Introduced 
1759. 

4. Betula nan a (smooth dwarf 
birch). Eng. hot. 2320. Leaves orbtc*- 
lar , crenate . — The European smooth 
dwarf birch is an upright shrub, sel- 
dom above two or three feet high. 
Trunk hard and stiff, with a roughisb 
bark like that of the Elm, of a russet, 
or blackish purple colour. Branches 
slender, spreading, scattered, tapering, 
woolly, somewhat gummy at the ends. 
Leaves commonly tnree from each had, 
bnt frequently single and alternate, 
rather more in breadth than length, 
having from ten to fourteen notenes 
about the edge, entire at the base, 
smooth, glossy, veined on both sides. 
Petioles very short, smooth, and com- 
pressed. Sometimes the leaves are 
sessile or nearly so. Stipules in pair?? 
ovale, concave, upright, ciliate, brown, 
permanent. Catkins oval, erect, ses- 
sile, half an inch long. Styles purple. 
Native of the northern parts of Europe. 
Flowering in May. 

Mr. Miller says, it is preserved in 
some curious gardens for the sake of 
variety, but is of no use here. It is 
however of signal use in the economy 
of the Laplanders. The branches fur- 
nish them with their bed and their 
chief fuel ; and the seeds are the fuod 
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of the Ptarmigan, which makes a con- 
siderable part of their sustenance. The 
Moxa also is. prepared from it, which 
they consider as an efficacious remedy 
in all painful diseases. 

5. Bbtula pontio a (pontic Birch). 
Wats. D. B tab. 94. Petiole downy ; 
leave s rhomboid , cut-toothed, obtuse , 
nearly smooth . with tufts of hairs in the 
asciis beneath.-+-k small tree, ten or 
twelve feet high. The epidermis is 
white, and foliaceous. The branches 
are dark brown, glabrous. The shoots 
pubescent. A native of Turkey. Flow- 
ering in April and May. 

6. Bbtula populifoua (poplar 
leaved Birch). Mich. arb. t. 2. Leaves 
deltoid, with long points unequally ser- 
rated, quite smooth; scales of cones 
eoith lateral lobes roundish; petioles 
smooth . — An elegant, rapid growing 
tree. Native of Canada, and the north- 
ern extremity of the United States. 
The wood is very soft, brilliant when 
polished, and perfectly white. From 
its speedy decay it is but little used. 
The twigs are too brittle for common 
brooms. The trunk of this species is 
clad in a bark of a pure white ; but its 
epidermis, w r hen separated from the 
eellular integuments, is incapable of 
being divided into thin sheets, as some 
of the other species are. Introduced 
1750. 

7. Bbtula excels a (tall Birch)., 
Wats. den. brit. t. 95. Leaves ovate , 
•acute, serrated; scales of cones icith 
lateral lobes rounded; petioles downy , 
shorter than peduncles. — It rises to the 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The 
branches are dark brown and glabrous ; 
4he young shoots are of the same colour 
and den&ely pubescent. Native of North 
America. Introduced 1767. 

8. Bbtula daurjca (daurian Birch). 
Pall. ros. t. 39. Leaves ovate, narrowed 
at base, entire, unequalled-toothed , 
smooth ; scales of cones ciliated, lateral 
lobes roaactod.-^-This species, when 
young, is scarcely to be distinguished 
from our common birch, but by the 
leaves. It does not grow so tall, and 
the trunk does not exceed a foot in dia- 
meter. The bark is gray, cleft longi- 
tudinally, and divides into brown scales, 
that have the appearance of being 
burnt. The branches are more subdi- 
vided, and more upright. The leaves 
are harder, smaller, and on shorter pe- 
tioles. The wood of this tree is hard, 


yellower than that of the common sort, 
and in old trees marbled with brown 
and gray towards the middle $ it is 
tougher, and therefore more fit for cart 
timber, and the use of the wheelwTight; 
it is also used for making charcoal. 
Native of Dauria. Introduced 1786. 

9. Bbtula ovata (oval-leaved Birch). 
Wats. D. B. t. 96. Leaves ovate , doubly 
serrate, smooth ; female peduncles 
branched ; scales of cones with equal 
truncated nerved lobes . — An ornamen- 
tal species. Native of the Alps, Hun- 
gary, & c. It rises to the heignt of ten 
or twelve feet. The branches are 
cylindrical, warty, glabrous, and of a 
brownish colour. Introduced 1820. 

10. Betula fruticosa (shrubby 
Birch). Wats. D. B. t. 97. Leaves round- 
ish, ovate , nearly equally serrate, smooth; 
female catkins oblong. — This is always 
shrubby, rising with several stems from 
the same root, in boggy places not an 
inch thick, nor higher than a man; but 
on mountains it attains the thickness 
of the human arm, and grow s to a much 
loftier stature ; it is however constantly 
much branched from top to bottom, and 
of a very different habit from the 
common birch. The wood is not so 
white, and is waved transversely. The 
twigs are almost covered w'ith the 
little resinous dots, which are found 
more or less in the other species. The 
buds are more copious, and always al- 
ternate. It is abundant in marshes, 
and on rocky mountains, and in the 
cold subalpine regions of Eastern Si- 
beria, especially towards the lake 
Baikal. 

11. Betula papyracea (paper or 
canoe Birch). Leaves ovale , acuminate, 
doubly serrate ; veins hairy beneath.— 
It is about seventy feet in height, and 
three feet in diameter. The branches 
are slender, flexible, and covered w ith 
a shining, brown bark, dotted w T ith 
white. This bark, like that of the Euro- 
pean species, is devoted to many uses ; 
divided into very thin sheets, it forms a 
substitute for paper; and, placed be- 
tween the soles of the shoes, and in the 
crow r n of the hat, it is a defence against 
humidity. But the most important pur- 
pose to which it is applied, and one in 
which it is replaced by the bark of no 
other tree, is the construction of ca- 
noes. 

To procure proper pieces, the longest 
and smoothest trunks are selected : in 
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tached. These plates are usually ten 
or twelve feet long, and two feet nine 
inches broad. To form the canoe they 
are stitched together with the fibrous 
roots of the white spruce, about the 
size of a tjuill, which are deprived of 
the bark, split, and suppled with water. 
The seams are then coated with resin 
of the Balm of Gilead. 

Great use is made of these canoes by 
the North American Indians, and by 
the French Canadians in their long 
joumies into the interior of the coun- 
try : they are very light, and are easily 
transported on the shoulders from one 
lake or river to another, which is called 
the portage. A canoe calculated for 
four persons with their baggage weighs 
from forty to fifty pounds: some of 
them are made to carry fifteen passen- 
gers. 

12. BetUla lanulosa (woolly Birch). 
Leaves deltoid , ovate , small ; scales of 
female catkins densely woolly on the out - 
side . — It rises to the neigh t of seventy 
feet, and is generally from two to three 
feet in diameter. The bark is thick, 
deeply furrowed, and of a greenish co- 
lour. The epidermis divides itself 
transversely into thin, transparent 
sheets, which do not possess that per- 
fectly uniform and even texture of the 
paper birch. They are like coarse pa- 
per compared with fine. A native of 1 
North America. The twigs are exten- 
sively employed in the United States 
in the making of brooms, as they are 
not so brittle, and are more supple than 
those of the other species. Introduced 

1817. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are elegant rapid growing trees, well 
deserving of culture. They are all ex- 
ceedingly ornamental, and more or less 
fragrant. The best method to cultivate 
the birch tree, is to furnish yourself with 
young plants from the woods where 
they naturally grow, and are generally 
found there in great plenty, but in 
places where there are no young plants 
to be procured near, they may be raised 
from seeds, which should be carefully 
gathered in the autumn, as soon as the 
scales under which they are lodged be- 
gin to open, otherwise they will soon 


the best season for sowing them, and 
advises the seeds to be sown in the 
shade, and adds, that in such a situation 
the plants will thrive better than when 
they are exposed to the full sun ; for in 
all places where there are any large 
trees their seeds fall, and the plants 
qome up well without care. 

These young wild plants should be 
carefully taken up, so as not to destroy 
their roots. The ground where they 
are to be planted will require no prepa- 
ration ; all that is necessary to be done 
is to loosen it with a spade or mattock, 
in the places where the plants are to 
stand, making holes to receive their 
roots, covering them again when the 
lants are placed, and closing the earth 
ard to the roots. If the plants are 
young, and have not much top, they 
will require no pruning; but where they 
have bushy heads, they should be short- 
ened to prevent their being shaken and 
displaced by the wind. When the plants 
have taken root, they will require no 
other care but to cut down the great 
weeds which would overhang the plants; 
which may be done with a sickle, being 
careful not to cut or injure the young 
trees. This need not be repeated oftener 
than two or three times in a summer 
the two first years, after which time the 
plants will be strong enough to keep 
down the weeds, or at least be out of 
danger from them. 

These may be planted any time from 
the middle of October till the middle 
of March, when the ground is not 
frozen ; but in dry land the autumn is 
the best season, and the spring for 
moist. The distance which they should 
be planted, is six feet square, that they 
may soon cover the ground, and by 
standing close, they will draw each 
other up ; for in situations where they 
are much exposed, if they are not pretty 
close, they will not thrive so well. 

If the plants take kindly to the 
ground, they will be fit to cut in about 
ten years ; and afterward they may be 
cut every seventh or eighth year, if 
they are designed for the broom-makers 
only ; but where they are intended for 
hoops, they should not be cut oftener 
than every twelfth year. 



The expense of making these plan- 
tations in places where the young plants 
can be easily procured, will not exceed 
Forty shillings per acre, and the after 
expense of cleaning about twenty shil- 
lings a year more; so that the whole 
will not be more than three pounds ; 
and if the land so planted be of little 
value, the proprietor cannot make better 
use of his money : for when the wood 
is cut, it will repay the expense with 
interest, and a perpetual stock upon the 
ground. I have seen several of these 
plantations made upon land which 
would not let for one shilling per acre, 
which has produced from ten to twelve 
pounds an acre, clear of the expense 
in cutting, and this every twelfth year. 
The broom-makers are constant cus- 
tomers for Birch, in all places within 
twenty miles of London, or where it is 
near water carriage ; in other parts the 
hoop-benders are the purchasers; but 
the larger trees are often bought by 
the turners, and the wood is used in 
making ox-yokes, and other instruments 
of husbandry. 

When coppices of Birch, are wanted 
for the broom-maker, the plants from 
the nursery or the woods should be set 
five feet asunder : in eight years they 
will be ready to cut, when an acre 
will be worth about ten pounds : after 
this they may be cut every six years. 
For hoops, &c. they may be cut every 
twelfth year, and will be worth twelve 
pounds and upwards. Where the land 
will admit of the plough, a crop of com 
is the best preparation. 

The American sorts may be propa- 
gated by seeds in the same manner, and 
are equally hardy. As these grow 
more vigorously than the common sort, 
and thrive on the most barren ground, 
they may be cultivated to great advan- 
tage in England. 

Bidens (so called because its seeds 
are surmounted by two teeth). 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Frus- 
tranea. Nat. Ord. Compos it at 

The Characters are — Involucre of 
many leaves , with many foliaceous 
bracteas at the base; receptacle plane, 
chaffy i corolla sometimes radiant', peri- 
carps crowned with from two to five per - 
mtant awns, which are rough , with 
minute defiexed bristles . 

1. Bidens nodiflora (sessile flow- 
ered Bidens). Flowers discoid stalked ; 
outer involucre three times as long as 


flower , leaves ovate , with one or two teeth 
on each side . — This is an annual plant, 
rising with stems eight or nine inches 
high, roundish, rough with white hairs, 
purple at the base. Branches divided, 
spreading ; leaves smooth above, hairy 
along the veins underneath. The florets 
are few, and of a yellow colour. Native 
of the East Indies. Introduced 1732. 

It requires to be sown upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the spring, and after- 
wards treated like other hardy annuals, 
planting them into the full ground the 
latter end of May. They will flower 
in June, soon after which the plants 
will decay. 

2. Bidens tripartita (trifid Bidens). 
Eng. Bot. t. 1 1 13. Leaves tripartite ; 
leaflets lanceolate , deeply serrated , bris- 
tles of the pericarp 2-3. — This species 
is obviously distinguished from the 
cemua , by its trifid leaves, a character 
more to be depended on than the up- 
rightness of its flowers. It is also 
much more common, with us at least. 
That is generally found in water ; this 
more frequently occurs on the borders 
of ponds, rivulets &c. where it flowers 
in August and September. 

The root is annual. Stem one-three 
feet high, upright branched ; branches 
opposite, moderately grooved, reddish, 
slightly rough to the touch. Flowers 
solitary, terminating, drooping a little ; 
florets yellow. The seeds have been 
known to destroy gold-fish, by adhering 
to their gills and jaws. This plant 
dyes a deep yellow. The yarn or 
thread must be first steeped in alum 
water, then dried and steeped in a 
decoction of the plant, and afterwards 
boiled in decoction. 

3. Bidens cernua (nodding Bidens). 
Eng. Bot. t 1114. — Flowers drooping ; 
bracteas lanceolate , entire , ( longer than 
the tnvolucrum ), leaves lanceolate , ser- 
rated , undivided; bristles of pericarp 
about four, erect . — The root is annual. 
Stem from one to two feet high or more, 
upright, branched, a little hairy, pur- 
plish dotted with red, round at bottom, 
striated at top ; the branches opposite, 
and nearly upright. Flowers remark- 
ably drooping, of a bright yellowish- 
green, generally radiate. Flowering 
from July to September. 

4. Bidens striata (stripe flowered 
Bidens). Swt. b. f. g. U 237. Leaves 
ternate\ leaflets oblongly ovate , acute , 
cuneate at the base , serrate , ivith rough 
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margins. — This species is a handsome 
autumn flowering plant When in full 
perfection, is four feet high, bushy 
from the bottom, and completely co- 
vered all over with flowers and flower- 
buds. The rays of the flowers are 
generally five, spreading, white, but 
striped at the back with several promi- 
nent purple veins. Florets of the disk 
numerous, tubular, yellow. Native of 
Mexico. Introduced 1827. 

5. Bidkns CH 1 NENS 18 (Chinese Bi- 
dens). Flowers radiant ; outer involu- 
cre length of inner ; lotcer leaves pin- 
nate, upper lernate ; leaflets ovate sub- 
cordate , serratures unequal at base. — In 
this species the leaflets are distinct, 
and the seeds have always four awns. 
The ray of the flower is white and mi- 
nute. A native of China, flowering in 
July and August. Introduced 1801. 

6. Bjdens DivERSiPOLiA (different 
leaved Bidens). Bot. Mag. t. 1689. 
Leaves bipinnate , leaflets serrate . — A 
tender annual, requiring to be forced 
early in the spring to bring it into flow- 
er soon enough to mature its seeds. 
The flowers are yellow, and appear 
from September to November. Native 
of Mexico. Introduced 1811. 

7. Bidens procera (tall Bidens). 
Leaves bi-tripinnute pinnae linear , acute, 
channelled , entire outer leaves of invo- 
lucre blunt , downy. — A finely divided 
deep green foliage disposed in pairs 
upon a branching stem of six or eight 
feet high, terminated by corymbs of a 
numerous golden coloured blossom, 
render this plant one of the most de- 
sirable of the genus. A Native of 
Mexico, flowering in November. In- 
troduced 1822. 

8. Bidens prondosa (smooth stalked 
Bidens). Flowers discoid ; outer in- 
voluere six times as long as flower j 
lower leaves pinnate ; upper temate, 
leaflets ciliated . — It rises about three 
feet high, sending out many horizontal 
branches. The flowers are produced 
in sm all clusters at the ends of the 
branches; they are yellow and appear 
in July and August, It grows natu- 
rally in Virginia, Maryland, and Ca- 
nada, where it is often a troublesome 
Weed. Introduced 1710. 

Culture. — Most of the species of 
this genus are herbaceous annuals; 
some nowever are shrubs. The second 
and third sorts, being common weeds 
in many parts of Europe, are seldom 


cultivated in our gardens, but readily 
propagate themselves by seeds, in wet 
situations. 

The other species require to be sown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the spring, 
and afterwards treated like other hardy 
annual plants, planting them in the foil 
ground, the latter end of May. 

Biforis (from bis twice, and forts a 
door; in reference to the commissure 
being furnished with two holes). 

Class Pen tandria Digynia. Nat.Ord. 
Umbeltiferce. 

The Characters are^— M argi n ofnh/s 
obsolete; petals obovate, emarginete, 
with an infleied point , outer ones nearly 
equal, radiating , and bifid. 

1. Biforis plosculosa (flosculow 
Biforis). Umbels two-three rayed; 
fruits twin. — The root is annual. The 
stem is almost upright, round, eighteen 
inches high, with many weak difiksed 
branches. Leaves decompound, the 
segments linear, slender, smooth. Um- 
bels compound, small, concave; both 
involucres many cleft, subulate. Frcit 
twin, green tinged with brown, stronger 
both in smell and taste than the Coriu*- 
drum sativum. It is a native of thr 
South of Europe, China, Cochin-China, 
&c. Introduced 1640. 

2. Biforis radians (raved Biforis). 
Umbels flve-rayed. — It rises to the 
height of ten inches and upwards. The 
flowers are white ; petals red. A name 
of Tauria, very frequent among corn. 
It possesses the same fetid smell when 
bruised, as the flosculoaa. Flower? in 
June and July. Introduced 1817. 

Culture,— The species of this gesus 
will rise easily from seeds, if sown in 
autumn, but those which are sown in 
the spring rarely succeed, or at least do 
not come up till the following spring. 

Bigelovia (in honour of J. Bigelow, 
M. D. of Boston N. A.V 

Class Tetrandria Monogynia. Net. 
Ord. Rubiaoeas. 

The Characters are — Calyx two-four- 
fid ; corolla infundibuliform, four-fd: 
capsule two-celled, two-parted, oni-tetd- 
ed. 

1. BlGElOYlA VBRTICItLATA (whorf- 
flowered Bigelovia). Spermatoce a 
verticillate, Lin. Leaves lanceolett, 
whorls g/oAu/or.-^The stem is shrubby, 
three or four feet high ; sending out a 
few slender branches, with narrow 
leaves on them. The flowers grow in 
thick globular whorls tow ards the top. 
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and one tenhinktes the stem ; they bre hairy down, of a yellowish colour. The 
small and very white. It is a native of flowers are produced in loose panicles 
Jamaica. Browne says, “ This little at the ends of the branches; they are 
bushy plant is frequent in the low and of a pale , yellow colour, and are sue* 
billy lands, bearing all its flowers at the ceeded by flat pods, a foot long. Native 
upper joints of the branches, which are of Virginia. Introduced 1730. 
very numerous, and adorned with many 3. Bignonia aquinoctiaus (eequi- 
small leaves.” Flowers in June, and noctial Trumpet-flower). Leaflets ovate + 
July. Introduced 1732. lanceolate ; peduncles two-flowered ; 

2. Bigelovia stricta (upright Bige- pods linear . — It has very weak slender 
lovia). Leaves linear, lanceolate,marked Branches, which put out tendrils at the 
with lines . — Plant upright, six inches joints, with four leaves, two on each 
high, stiff. Branches upright Flowers side opposite ; they are waved on their, 
white, in narrow whorls. Native of edges, of a bright green, and continue 
the East Indies. Introduced 1817- thrpugh the year ; the branches ramble 
Culture. — The species of this genus very far where they have room; the 
may be propagated by seeds, sown on flowers are large, yellow, and produced 
a hot-bed, and when the plants come at the joints of the stalks ; they are 
up, transplant them on to a fresh hot- succeeded by pods in this country. A 
bed to bring them forward, and after- native of Vera Cruz. Flowering from 
wards treat them in the same way with July to September. Introduced 1768. 
other tender plants. If they are placed 4. Bignonia chamberlaynii (Cham- 
in a stove, they will live through the berlayne’s Trumpet-flower). Bot. Mag. 
winter, and produce good seeds tne fol- t. 2148. Leaves with a strong tendril 
lowing year. at the end of the common footstalk ; leaf* 

Bignonia (so named by Toumefbrt, lets ovate-acuminate ; racemes many 
in compliment to Abbe Bignon, libra- flowered. — This species is very nearly 
rian to Louis XIV). related to B. tnquinoctialis , but differs 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. from it in having a raceme of many 
Ord. Bignoniaceee. flowers, and leaves frequently ternate. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-fid. The flowers are large, and -of a bright 
cup-shaped ; corolla campanulate, five- yellow colour. It is a native of Brazil. 
fid, ventricose beneath ; pods two-celled ; Flowering in July and August. Intro- 
seeds with membranous wings. duced 1818. 

- 1. Bignonia unguis (Barbadoes 5. Bignonia grandi folia (large 
Trumpet-flower). Plum. Amer. t. 94. leaved Trumpet-flower). Bot. Reg. t. 
Leaves conjugate , cirrhose ; leaflets 418. Leaflets oblong , acute at each 
ovate, acuminate; peduncles axillary , end ; corymb trifid, terminal ; peduncles, 
one-flowered. — It rises with slender petioles, and branches rough. — A mag- 
stems, which require support. The nificent climbing shrub, from the pro- 
leaves are small, entire, and placed vince of Caraccas in South America, 
opposite at every joint ; at the same It grows with such luxuriance that the 
place comes out the tendrils, by which branches will acquire nearly fifty feet 
the plants fasten themselves to what- in length in the course of a few months, 
ever grows near them : the flowers are The leaves measure above a foot and a 
axillary, yellow, and shaped like those half in length, and nine inches across, 
of the Fox-glove. They are not sue- According to Jacquin the peduncles ane 
ceeded bv pods in this country. Native three-flowered. The flowers are with- 
of the West Indies. Introduced 1759. out scent. The calyx green, sometimes 
2. Bignonia capreolata (four leaved suffused with purple. Corolla deep 
Trumpet-flower). Leaves, conjugate, cir- yellow, nearly three inches long. Intro- 
rkose ; leaflets cordate , lanceolate , lower duced 1816. Increased by cuttings, 
haves simple. — The woody stems, which which root readily in sandy peat, 
rise to a great height, climbing on the 6. Bignonia vbnusta (comely Trum* 
treeswhichgrownearit,fasteningtotheir pet-flower). Bot. Reg. t. 249. Leaves 
branches by its claspers, and sending smooth , upper conjugate , cirrhose , 06- 
out many brandies, which have leaves long , ovate , acuminate ; peduncles co- 
on them growing by fours, two on each rymbose , many flowered. — A climbing 
side, growing opposite at the joints, and shrub, with a reddish brown barV* it 
covered on tneir under side with a soft spreads itself ou all sides, and continues 
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to produce large bundles of flowers for 
a long time in succession from the ends 
of the branches. The flowers are of a 
vivid orange-vermilion colour. It grows 
naturally in the neighbourhood of Rio 
Janeiro, and is very deserving of a 
jdace in every collection. Introduced 

7. Bignonia lbucoxylon (white 
wooded Trumpet-flower). The leaves 
digitate ; leaf lets lanceolate , acuminate , 
entire , smooth ; flowers terminal, soli- 
tary . — Sir Hans Sloane says, that this 
tree is as large as any in the Island of 
Jamaica, having a very great straight 
trunk covered with a smooth whitish 
bark, and a very hard white wood. The 
petioles are three or four inches long. 
The leaves fall off for some weeks, and 
then the flowers come out of the ends 
of the twigs, several together on pe- 
duncles an inch in length: they are 
white, like those of stramonium , and 
fall off very soon. The pod is five or 
six inches long, brownish, square, and 
marked with several eminent lines. 

According to Browne, it grows to a 
considerable size, when raised in a kind 
soil, and is generally looked upon as a 
good timber-wood; but when its growth 
is not luxuriant, it is only fit for cattle- 
yokes, and such other small conve- 
niences as require a tough yielding 
wood. The juice and tender buds of 
this tree are said to be an antidote 
againstthe poisonous juice of the Man- 
chineel : they are indeed bitter, and 
may serve to prevent excoriations or 
blisters for a time, and thereby protract 
the operation of that caustic juice, until 
a part of its virulency wears off, or 
other assistance can be obtained ; but 
emulsions and oily medicines will be 
always found to answer much better. 

Mr. Miller says, that it rises with an 
upright stem to the height of forty feet, 
in the natural country of its growth; 
and that the seeds are dispersed by the 
wind to the neighbouring lands, where 
the plants come up in great plenty. 

It was cultivated in 1759, by Mr. 
Miller, who says that he received it 
from Barbadoes by the title of White 
Wood. 

6. Bignonia bijuga (Madagascar 
Trumpet-flower). The leaves abruptly 
pinnate ; leaflets elliptic , quite entire. 
— The branches alternately compressed 
above, are covered with an ash colour- 
ed bark, and arc smooth. Leaves four 


inches long or more : leaflets an inch 
and half in length, smooth on both 
sides and shining. Racemes terminal- 
ing. Peduncle jointed. Calyx bell* 
shaped, with the edge almost entire, 
and broader than the tnbe of the corolla. 
Native of Madagascar. Introduced 
1822. 

9. Bignonia indica (Indian Trumpet- 
flower). The leaves bip innate ; leaflets 
roundish, ovate , cordate , acuminaU : 
flower pentandrous ; calyx tubular ; 
corolla Jive-fid. — Native of the East 
Indies and Cochin-China. It grows to 
a large tree, with ascending brandies. 
Flower large, red, in erect, terminating 
racemes, introduced 1775. 

10. Bignonia chklonoides (tree 
Trumpet-flower). The leaves pimuUe. 
with an odd one ; leaflets ovate, entire, 
pubescent ; corolla bearded, halfpentsn 
dr ous. — This is a large tree, with a 
whitish ash coloured bark. Flowers 
solitary, from the divisions. Calyx 
hoary. Border of the corolla a little 
arched, red; the two upper segments 
reflex, yellow, with red dots; lower 
segments rough with hairs, curled at 
the edge. The fresh flowers immersed 
in water, give it a pleasant odour, and 
in the East Indies, of which it is a na- 
tive, they sprinkle it over the temples 
in a morning, to correct the stagnant 
air. Introduced 1808. 

11. Bignonia crucigera (cross-bear- 
ing Trumpet-flower). The lower leaves 
temate ; leaflets ovate, cordate, acumi- 
nate ; racemes axillary ; stem muricated. 
— It rises to the tops of the tallest trees, 
sending out many branches, which bate 
four narrow borders or wings running 
longitudinally, so as to resemble a 
square stalk. The flowers are in spaall 
clusters from the axils; they hare 
pretty long tubes, spread open at top, 
and of a pale yellow colour : they are 
succeeded by flat pods a foot in length- 
It was sent to Mr. Miller from Cam- 
peachy. Flowers from June to Sep- 
tember. Introduced 1758. 

12. Bignonia bcbinata (bristly 
fruited Trumpet-flower). Aub. gni. t 
254. The lower leaves temate , upper 
conjugate ; petioles dichotomous, cir- 
rhose ; fruit echinats. — This is a ram- 
bling shrub, climbing to die tops of 
trees by its very long and numerous 
branches. Leaves opposite. Leaflets 
from four to six inches in length. Pe- 
duncles axillary, two inches long, co- 
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rymbed, having several parcels which 
are opposite, and composed of three, 
four, or five flesh-coloured flowers. A 
native of Guiana. Introduced 1804. 

13. Bignoma cherere (the cherere 
Trumpet-flower). Bot. Reg. t. 1301. 
The leaflets temate or binnate ( one of 
the leaflets being converted into a ten - 
cLril ), somewhat cordate , oblongs cuspi- 
date , with pellucid dots. — A climbing 
stirub. Native of French Guiana, where 
it was discovered by Aublet, who informs 
us that the natives of that country manu- 
facture its flexible shoots into baskets, 
and broad brimmed hats, which serve 
as umbrellas, keeping off alike the sun 
and the rain. The shoots are also 
used by them as cord. 

It is a pre-eminently beautiful orna- 
ment in the conservatory, where it flow- 
ers in abundance during the months of 
J uly, August, and September, requiring 
no particular care in its management ; 
may be increased readily by cuttings. 
Introduced 1820. 

14. Bignonia pallida (pale Trum- 
pet-flower). Bot Reg. t. 965. The leaves 
opposite, oblong , obtuse , cordate at base , 
a little pointed ; blunt at end , flat , 
quite smooth. — A native of South Ame- 
rica, producing its delicate fugacious 
flowers in June. It rises to the height 
of eight feet. The branches of an olive- 
green, covered over with white scales ; 
at the end of the shoots, dark brown. 
The leaves grow on pale yellowish-green 
stalks, are of a dark green colour, with 
a very prominent pale yellow-green 
rib ; paler beneath, and firmly netted. 
Introduced 1823. 

C ultd re. — T his genus comprises more 
than one hundred species. They are 
trees or shrubs, inhabitants of the hot 
climates of the East and West Indies, 
and are eminently beautiful. The 
hardv species grow in any soil, but will ] 
not flower weD unless the situation be 
warm. They are increased by cuttings 
of the roots, by layers, or by young 
cuttings in sand on gentle heat under 
a hand-glass or frame. The stove 
sorts grow freely in loam and peat; 
and young cuttings root in sand 
under a hand-glass. 

Billardiera (so named in honour of 
J. S.'Xia Billardiere a French botanist). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Pittosporece. 

The Characters are — Petals 5, al- 


ternate with the sepals -, nectary 0 } 
stigma simple ; berry mceny-seeded . 

1. Billardiera scandenus (climbing 
Apple-berry). Bot. Mag. t. 801. Pe- 
duncles solitary, \-f lowered-, leaves some- 
what hairy, fruit oblong, 'downy. — It 
forms in this country a very low shrub, 
with variously twisted branches, but 
when growing in its native country, 
shaded by other shrubs, along the trunks 
of which its branches can twine, it nn- 
doubtedly ascends much higher. It is 
a native of New South Wales, and is 
said to be almost the only eatable fruit 
that grows spontaneously in that coun- 
try, so famous for feasting the eye of 
the botanist ; the taste is pleasant, and 
not unlike a roasted apple. Flowers in 
the summer months, is a hardy green- 
house plant ; easily propagated by cut- 
ting or seeds. 

2. Billardiera mutabilis (change- 
able Apple-berry (Bot Mag. t. 1313. 
Leaves lanceolate, li?iear ; peduncles 
solitary , one flowered, smooth ; fruit 
smooth . — In every stage of its growth, 
this species is distinguished from B. 
scandens by its narrower and smoother 
leaves ; and when in flower, the change* 
ableness of the corolla, which is at first 

! of a pale greenish-yellow and fades to 
a reddish-purple, affords a striking 
distinction. It is an elegant little climbs 
ing shrub, flowering all the summer 
months. Native of N. S. W. ; is easily 
propagated by cuttings, or by seeds; 
which are frequently perfected with U6. 
Introduced 1795. 

3. Billardiera loxgiflora (blue 
fruited Apple-berry). Bot. Mag. t 1507. 
Leaves smooth ; corolla cylindrical, 
peduncles solitary, one flowered-, petals 
very long , rolled inwards at edge; 
fruit globular , grooved . — It is a free 
grower, with foliage of a lively green, 
and long pendulous pale yellow flowers, 
succeeded by bright blue berries. 
Flowers in July and August, and ri- 
pens its fruit in the latter month and 
September. Native of Van Dieman's 
Land; propagated by cuttings and by 
seeds. It has more disposition to climb 
than either of the two preceding spe- 
cies : catching hold of every thing 
within its reach. Introduced 1810. 

4. Billardiera fusiformis (long 
fruited Apple-berry). Lab. nov. boll. t. 
90. The leaves linear, flowers in 
axillary clusters , as long as leaves . — A 
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5. Billardiera anousti folia (nar- 
row leaved Apple-berry). The leaves 
linear , entire , flat , glabrous . — A climb- 
ing shrub. Native of New Holland. 
The pedicels are one-flowered. The 
flowers are cream-coloured and appear 
from May to September; and are 
succeeded by oblong glabrous berries. 
Introduced 1820. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
require to be grown in the conservatory, 
where they thrive well in an equal por- 
tion of loam, and peat They may be 
readily increased by cuttings, planted 
in a pot of sand with a bell-glass placed 
over them. 

Billbergia. 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. BromeliacetB . 

The Characters are — Calyx superior 5 
petals convolute , base scaly; stamens 
inserted into the base of the perianth, 
style filiform ; stigma linear , convolute , 
seed naked. 

1. Billbergia \mjesa (pale-flowered 
Billbergia). Bot. Cab. t. 76. Panicle 
lax, few-flowered, spreading ; peduncles 
one-flowered ; upper spathes fertile, as 
long as flower, spreading. — This singu- 
lar plant is a Native of South America, 
flowering with us in June ; the base of 
the leaves are cupped, and form a space 
that generally contains water. The 
stem is upright ten-twelve inches high, 
spathaceou 8 ly sheathed, sheaths single, 
scattered, lower ones brownish, upper 
ones bright crimson. Flowers tubular, 
two inches long, pale pea-green, blu- 
ish at the tips. It requires the constant 
heat of the stove. Should be potted 
in loam and peat ; increased by suckers. 
Introduced 1810. 

2. Billbergia pyramldalis (pyra- 
midal Billbergia). Bot. Reg. t. 203. 
Radical leaves toothed , spiny, cauline 
entire . — A simple scape rises from the 
bosom of the leaves eighteen inches 
.high, upright and covered with mealy 
efflorescence, and clothed below the 
flowers with large hractes of a fine rose 
colour, which turn brown with age. 
Above the bractes the flowers grow 
in a thyrse-like spike. Calyx covered 
with a white mealy powder. Corolla 


quantity in the folds- at their bases; 
indeed, it has been asserted they are 
never found without, even in the hob- 
test weather, in a tropical country; 
The leaves are radical, growing much 
the same as in the common pine-apple , 
convoluted folded, stained on the inside 
with purple, teeth of a burnt black 
colour: the largest leaves are from 
twelve to fifteen inches long and three 
broad. It requires to be kept in the 
bark- bed, where it flowers in March 
and April. It i 6 readily multiplied 
by the numerous suckers it puts out. 
Native of Rio Janerio. Introduced 
1733. 

3. Billbergia zebrina (white barked 
Billbergia) Bot. Mag. t. 2686. The 
leaves canaliculate, obtuse, dentately 
spinose, barred at uncertain inter- 
vals with white. — The Hon. W . 
Herbert observes, that this beautiful 
parasite is a native of ftio Janerio, 
from whence he received it, cut with a 
portion of the wood from the stem of a 
great tree, to which its hard and knotty 
stumps adhered so tenaciously as not 
to be easily separated even by a ham- 
imer and chisel. The growth of the 

inflorescence was singularly rapid. 
It flowered in the stove at Spofforth in 
June, being planted in a small pot of 
peat on a warm flue. Introduced 1825. 

4. Billbergia fasciata (banded 
Billbergia). Bot. Reg. t. 1130. The 
leaves glaucous, obtuse, erect-reeurved, 
channelled ; spinosety serrated, irregu- 
lar y crossed with white -downy hands . — 
A remarkably handsome stove plant; 
the white bands of the leaves, and the 
rich rose colour of the bracteae, give it 
a peculiarly beautiful appearance. 
Native of Rio Janeiro, flowering m 
August. Introduced 1825. 

5. Billbergia iridifoua (drooping 
Billbergia). Bot. r eg. t. 1068. 7Ar 
leaves lanceolate-ensiform, undulate , 
acuminate sub- spinose. — A truly noble 
plant. Native 01 Rio Janeiro, where it 
is found growing on trees. The leaves 
are a foot and a naif long. The flowers 
make a beautiful appearance. The 
large bractes are of a vivid scarlet 
colour. The e&lyx and corolla of a 
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yellowish-green; with the tips of a 
<leep blue. Flowers in April and 
May. Introduced 1826. 

6. Billbbrgia nudicaulis (naked 
stalked Billbergia). Hook. ex. f. t. 143. 
leaves Unear-lanceolate, obtuse , mucro- 
seezte; spinosely-serrated. — The leaves 
are two feet long, of a dark lurid green, 
edged with sharp black teeth. The 
scape a footand a naif in length, whitish. 
The spike is terminal, simple and desti- 
tute of leaves. Flowers rather distantly 
inserted, with a small deep rose-colour- 
ed bractea at the base. Calyx of three 
yellow green leaflets; corolla of three 
yellow upright petals. A native of 
Trinidad, flowering from April to June. 
Introduced 1822. 

7- Billbergia cruenta (blood- 
stained Billbergia). Bot. Mag. t. 2892. 
Leaves ligulate , obtuse , mucronate ; 
serrato-sptnous. — The stem of this 
species is short and ascending. The 
leaves are numerous, two feet long and 
three inches broad; they are of a bright 
green colour, with blood-red stains, and 
greatly dilated at base, forming a cup. 
The flowers expand in succession ; the 
calyx is green and shining. Corolla, 
claws white, limb spreading, segments 
blue, slightly striated. Native of Rio 
Janeiro, flowering in April and May. I 
Introduced 1824. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are beautiful Parasites. Dr. Lindley 
observes, that “ In their native country, 
the seeds of these plants take root upon 
the branches of trees, or upon stones 
covered with decomposed vegetable 
matter, but always in situations where 
the atmosphere is highly charged with 
humidity, and where the temperature 
varies from 70 deg. to 90 deg. of 
Fahrenheit. Such, therefore, are the 
conditions to which Epiphytes must be 
submitted if we would nope to cultivate 
them successfully in these latitudes. 
The modes of creating an artificial 
climate of this description will so readily 
suggest themselves to the cultivator, 
that detailed directions for the purpose 
are quite unnecessary.” 

Billotia (dedicated to Madame J. 
Billoti of Turin, a famous botanical 
artist). 

Class Icosandria Monogynia Nat. 
Ord. Myrtaceoe. 

The Characters are — Limb of calyx 
5 -cleft] lobes triangular, stamens twenty- 
thirty, shorter than the petals , berry 
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three-celled ; flowers sessile in globose 
heads. 

1. Billotia margin at a (marginate 
leaved Billotia). Labill. nov. boll. 1. 148. 
Leaves obovat e-oblong, edged with white , 
ciliated; three-nerved. — A shrub four 
to six feet high ; flowers white, sessile, 
densely crowded into globose heads. 
They appear in June and July. A 
native of new Holland. Introduced 
1820. 

2. Billotia flexuosa (flexuous 
branched Billotia). Coll. hort. rip. t. 
2. Leaves linear-lanceolate , acuminated 
at both ends. — It rises to the height of 
five feet with glabrous, flexuous branches. 
The flowers are* white, and are produced 
from May to July. A native of New 
Holland, on the east coast Introduced 
1823. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
require a mixture of loam and peat. 
They are readily increased by cut tings 
of young wood, planted in sand with a 
bell-glass over them. A conservatory 
is best adapted for all the species, as 
they do not flower until they have 
attained a considerable size. 

Biophytum. 

Class Decandria Pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. Oxalidete. 

The characters are — Sepals 5, petals 5, 
stamens all distinct , the five outer 
shortest; styles 5, emarginate at end. 
Capsule ovate , round, somewhat five- 
cornered. 

Biophytum sensitivum (sensitive 
Biophytum). Jacq. ox. t. 78. f. 4. Pe- 
duncles many flowered at end. — It is a 
very pretty annual, and if well ma- 
naged, so as to acquire, as in China, a 
stem nine inches high, is quite a 
remarkable object, on account of the 
lively irritable pinnated foliage. The 
flowers are yellow, and appear from 
July to September. Native of the 
East Indies. Introduced 1824. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
may be cultivated in common earth, 
and propagated by seeds, which they 
produce in great abundance. They 
require to be kept in the Bark-stove. 

Biscutella (from bis and scutum; 
the fruit resembling a double shield). 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. Crucifer < b. 

The Characters ar e— Silicic flat, 
bisculate , with the cells laterally united 
to the axis; style long, persistent, embryo 
inverted. 

3 R 
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1. Biscutella, auriculata (ear- 
podded Buckler mustard). Calyx 
bluntly two-spurred ; silicles smooth , 
rough with elevated dots in the centre . — 
In a wild slate this plant rises about a 
foot in height, but in a garden it gene- 
rally grows near two feet high, dividing 
into several branches. At every joint 
there is one oblong entire leaf a little 
indented, those on the lower part of 
the stalk being broader ana more 
blunt than those on the upper. The 
liowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches in loose panicles, and are of 
a pale yellow colour. 

Silicle transversely ovale, com- 
pressed with raised dots, two-lobed; 
lobes rounded, separate at bottoih, 
uniting at top in the style, which is 
much longer than the silicle; these 
lobes are one-celled, close not gaping, 
but separating from the axis: there is 
properly no partition, but only the 
flatted style interposed between the 
doubled silicles. Seeds lens-shaped, 
ovate, with an inflex beak, smooth, 
ferruginous. Seed-lobes ovate, plano- 
convex, thin. 

Tlie neetareous gland is remarkably 
large, and consequently the calyx is 
bagged out very much at bottom, in 
this species. 

Native of the south of France and 
Italy. It was cultivated here in 1683, 
by Mr. James Sutherland, and flowers 
in June and July. 

2. Biscutella erigbripolia (eri- 
geron-leaved Buckler mustard). Calyx 
bluntly two-spurred ; silicles smooth , 
even t lobes at the end , somewhat meeting 
ov-er the style. — It rises to the height of 
eighteen inches ; the flowers are pale 
yellow, and appear in {June and July. 
Native of the south of Europe. In- 
creased by seed sown in common gar- 
den soil. Introduced 1819. 

3. Biscutella lvrata (lyre-leaved 
Buckler mustard). Silicles hispid 
on each disk; radical leaves lyrate . — 
The stem rises a foot and a half high, 
branching, almost leafless, naked, 
hispid at the base; flowers yellow. 
Native of Spain, flowering in June and 
July. Introduced 1799. 

4. Biscutella apula (spear-leaved 
Buckler mustard). FI. Greec. t. 629. 
Silicles rough on the edge and disk , with 
a very fine doicn . — The whole plant I 
is rough with scattered hairs. Stem 
upright, a foot high, with two or three ! 


branches; each branch is terminated by 
a close spike of pale yellow flower*, 
with a shorter style than in the other 
sorts. It flowers in June and July. 
Native of Italy, cultivated in 1/59, bv 
Mr. Miller. 

5. Biscutella coronopi folia (Buck's 
horn-leaved Buckler mustard). Siit- 
cles smooth , even. — In this species 
the root leaves are lanceolate, deeply 
toothed to the very middle with three 
or four teeth on each side, rough on 
both surfaces w ith distinct hairs. Sten 
leaves clasping, cordate, lanceolate, 
less toothed, few. A native of the 
south of Europe, in sterile places ex- 
posed to the sun; flowering in July. 
Introduced 1/90. 

6. Biscutella l^vigata (smooth pod- 
ded Buckler mustard). Silicles smooth, 
et'en. — According to Jacquin, the stem* 
are upright, round, smooth or hirsute, 
commonly simple at bottom and 
branched at top. Leaves oblong, atte- 
nuated at the base, blunt or sharpish, 
thickish, either quite entire or with few 
serratures, rough on both sides with 
white hairs, but sometimes scarce ob- 
servably hairy: root-leaves many; 
stem-leaves smaller, sessile, and more 
entire. Flowers at first m a kind of 
umbel, but afterwards in a raceme. 
Leaflets of the calyx smooth, yellow, 
oblong, blunt, very concave, patulous. 
Petals twice as long as the calyx, yel- 
low ; as are also the filaments. Pistil 
green. Silicle very smooth, sometime* 
in the Alps three or four-winged. The 
whole plant is acrid. The root is pe- 
rennial; but according to others it is 
annual. It is a native of Italy and 
Austria. Being found at very different 
heights on the mountains, it varies 
much in stature, from half a foot to a 
foot and a half. In lower situations it 
flow T ers in April and May, in higher 
ones in July and August; in our gar- 
dens in June and July. It was intro- 
duced here in 1777 by Mons. Thouin. 

7. Biscutella nispiDA (hispid Buck- 
ler mustard). Silicle smooth , a Pth 
elevated rough points on disk , not over- 
hangings style at end. — A hardy annual, 
differing from auriculata in being more 
hairy, and the greater dentation of the 
leaves, even of the superior ones, 
which in auriculata are generally quite 
entire, or nearly so. The stem is 
branched, leaves sessile, flowers yellow. 
Native of the south of France and 
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tlie north of Italy. Flowering in June. 
Introduced 1824. 

8. Biscutella semper VIRENS 
(shrubby Buckler mustard). Si licles 
smooth, rough with elevated dots on 
disk ; leaves mostly radical , erect , 
linear-lanceolate , hoary , nearly entire. 
—Stems suffruBcose, a hand’s breadth 
in height, prostrate, simple, the thick- 
ness of a goose-quill, leafy at top. 
Xieaves crowded, with a thick nap, like 
Cheiranthus incanus , tooth serrate, with 
the edge bent back; the flowering- 
Btem springing up among the leaves, 
simple and almost leafless itself. 
Jiaceme terminating, compound, not 
much prolonged. Silicles of the same 
size and form as in the second species. 
This is the most distinct of any from 
the rest. 

Native of Spain. Introduced in 1784, 
by Messrs. Lee and Kennedy. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are rather numerous ; they are all annual 
plants, except the last, which perish 
soon after they have perfected their 
seeds. These should be sown either 
in spring or autumn, upon a border of 
light earth, in an open situation, where | 
they are to remain. Those which arc 
sown in autumn will come up in about 
three weeks, and the plants will 
live through the winter without any 
protection, and flower earlier the 
following summer, whereby good 
seeds may always be obtained ; whereas 
those which are sown in the spring do, 
in bad seasons, decay before their 
seeds are ripe. The aufumnal plants 
flower in June, and the spring plants 
in July, and their seeds ripen about 
six weeks after; if these are permit- 
ted to scatter, there will be plenty of 
young plants produced without any 
care. 

They require no farther culture, but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thin tne plants where they are too 
close, leaving them eight or nine inches 
asunder. They are preserved in the 
gardens of those who are curious in 
botany, but they have no great beauty 
to recommend them. 

The perennial species are well 
adapted for ornamenting rock work, 
as they prefer a dry sunny situation. 

Biserrula (from bis twice, and serru - 
la, a little saw). 

Class Diadelpliia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosce. 


The Characters are — Legume two- 
celled, flat, tcitha contrary dissepiment , 

| serrated on each edge. 

Biserrula pelecinus (common 
I hatchet Vetch). Tourn. inst. t 234. 
— This is an annual plant, which grows 
i naturally in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and the 
south of France. It sends out many 
angular stalks, which trail on the 
ground, subdivided into many branches, 

' with long winged leaves, composed of 
i many pairs of leaflets, terminated by 
1 an odd one ; these are heart-shaped : 
toward the upper part of the branches 
| come out the peduncles, which sustain 
; several small purplish flowers. 

! Legume oblong, serrate on both 
edges, with a longitudinal suture in the 
middle, four-valved: partition very 
; narrow', simple. Seeds in each cell 
1 eight, round-kidney-shaped, smooth, 

! yellowish. Seed-lobes semi-lunar. The 
legume is not simple but double, com- 
posed of two partial ones, placed side 
by side and coalescent. Cultivated here 
in 1640. 

Culture. — It is propagated hv seeds, 
which in this country should he sown 
in the autumn, on a bed oi l ight earth, 
where the plants will come up in about 
three weeks, and will live in the open 
air very well. These should be sown 
where they arc designed to remain, or 
transplanted very young ; for when they 
are large, they will not bear removing. 
When tne plants are come up, they will 
require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds; and when they are 
too near, they should be thinned to 
about a foot distance from each other. 
They flower in June, and the seeds ri- 
pen in September. 

The seeds of this plant may also be 
sown in the spring, and treated in the 
same manner as before directed; but 
these will not flower till the middle or 
end of July, so unless the autumn 
proves w r arm, they will not ripen seeds ; 
for which reason I have directed their 
being sown in the autumn, as soon as 
they are ripe. Two or three of these 
plants may be allowed a place in gardens 
for the sake of variety, but they have 
not much beauty. 

Bivon^a (in honour of A. Bivonia 
Bemardi, a celebrated Sicilian bota- 
nist). 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. Cruci ferae. 

The Characters arc— Silicic oval , 
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emarginate , with keeled valves , and four 
six-seeded cells. 

Bi von aba lutea (yellow flowered Bi- 
vomea). — This is a small smooth, glau- 
cous, annual plant, from one to tnree 
inches high. Stem erect, either simple 
or branched from the base. Leaves 
half an inch in length, the lower ones 
spatulate; the others ovate-oblong, 
blimtish, all having one or two large 
teeth at each side. Flowers bright yel- 
low. They are small, not many to- 
gether, in short terminal corymbs, be- 
coming elongated clusters of rather 
large, rounded, reticulated pouches, 
with a few seeds in each cell. Native 
of dry mountainous places near Paler- 
mo. Flowering in April and May. 

Culture. — This species is a pretty 
annual, well adapted for rock wore, and 
may be increased by seed sown in dry 
sandy soil, where they are intended to 
remain. 

Bixa (the American name of the 
tree). 

Class Polyandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Bxitneec. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
toothed ; petals 10 ; capsule hispid, two- 
valved. 

Bixa orellan a (heart-leaved Arnot- 
ta). Bot. Mag. t. 1456. Leaves smooth 
on both sides . — This shrub rises w ith an 
upright stem to the height of ten or fif- 
teen feet, sending out many branches at 
the top, forming a regular head. These 
are garnished with heart-shaped leaves 
ending in a point, which have long foot- 
stalks, and come out without any order. 
The flowers are produced in loose pani- 
cles at the end of the branches, of a 
pale peach colour, having large petals. 

Capsule ovate-cordate, turgidly len- 
ticular, hispid all round with bristle- 
shaped prickles : the valves are cloath- 
ed within with their proper membrane, 
and in the middle they have a promi- 
nent longitudinal groove, to which the 
seeds are fastened; there are about 
twelve to each valve, turbinate, with a 
depressed streak on one side, and a 
brown tubercle at the top ; they are scar- 
let. 

Native both of the East and West 
Indies. The capsules in the latter are 
ovate-acuminate, smaller, and the 
prickles not so close. Seeds subtrigo- 
nal, like grape stones, with so deepa fur- 
row as to appear Iw o-lobed. Seed-lobes 
less flexuosc, and the whole embryo re- 


latively smaller. It was introduced 
here in 1690, by Mr. Ben tick. 

Limueus has' adopted the South Ame- 
rican vernacular name of Idixa firm 
Oviedo; in Holland, Denmark, and 
other northern countries, it is known 
also by that name. In Holland it is 
likewise called Orleans. In German. 
Orleansbaum, Bischofsmutze , AnatU. 
In England we have taken the latter of 
these names, spelling it variously, Ar- 
notto , Amotto, Anotta , Anaio, An&t% 
Annoto . The French have adopted the 
Brazilian name Uruku, or f/rwcw, spell- 
ing it Roucouyer, Roucou, or Rocurier 
des Indes. The Portuguese have also 
the same appellation Urucu 9 or Uru- 
cueira. In Spanish it is Anato or Atolle. 
In the Mexican language AckiotL Sea - 
liger calls it Arbor fintum regundontm. 
because the Mexicans made plans, and 
marked the boundaries of their lands on 
tablets, with the colour prepared from 
the berries. Touraefbrt named it Mi- 
tella , from the resemblance of the cap- 
sule, when open, to a mitre. 

The drug called Terra Orellana or 
Or lean a, Roucou or Amotto is thus pre- 
pared from the red pulp which covers 
the 6ceds. The contents of the fniit 
are taken out, and thrown into a wooden 
vessel, where as much hot water is 
thrown upon them as is necessary to 
suspend the red powder or pulp; and 
this is gradually washed off with the 
assistance of the hand, or of a spatula 
or spoon. When the seeds appear 
quite naked they are taken out, and the 
w r ash is left to settle; after which the 
water is gently poured away, and the 
sediment put into shallow vessels, to be 
dried by degrees in the shade. After 
acquiring a due consistence, it is made 
into balls or cakes, and set to dry in an 
aiiy place, until it is perfectly firm. 

Some persons first ponnd the contents 
of the fruit with wooden pestles ; then 
covering them with water, leave them 
to steep six days. This liquor being 
passed through a coarse sieve, and after- 
wards through three finer ones, it is 
again put into the vat or wooden ves- 
sel, and left to ferment a week. It is 
then boiled until it is pretty thick, and 
when cool is spread out to dry, and 
then made up into balls, which are 
usually wrapped up in leaves. Amotto 
of a good quality is of the colour of 
Are, bright within, soft to the touch, 
and dissolves entirely in water. 
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It is reputed to be cooling and cor- 
dial, and is much used by the Spaniards 
in their chocolate and soups, both to 
lieighten the flavour and to give them 
an agreeable colour. 

It is esteemed good in bloody fluxes 
and disorders of the kidnies. Mixed 
with lemon-juice and a gum, it makes 
the crimson paint, with which the In- 
dians adorn tneir persons. It was for- 
merly used by dyers to form the colour 
Aurora ; but at present it is not held in 
such estimation as a dye, though it still 
maintains its ground with painters. 

Araotto is well known to be the drug 
which isused for dyeing cheese in Glou- 
cestershire, under the name of cheese- 
colouring. It is used in Holland for 
colouring their butter. 

The bark makes good ropes for the 
common plantation uses in the West 
Indies ; and pieces of the wood are used 
by the Indians to procure fire by fric- 
tion. 

Culture. — This plant is propagated 
by seeds, may be cultivated with great 
ease, and is planted in many parts of 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Cayenne, &c. in 
rich soils and shady situations, shooting 
luxuriantly near rivulets. 

Here also it is propagated by seeds, 
which are annually brought from the 
West Indies in plenty. These should 
be sown in a small pot, filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners’ bark ; where, if the bed is of 
a proper temperature of heat, the plants 
will appear in about a month after: 
when these are about an inch high, they 
should be shaken out of the pot and 
carefully separated, so as not to tear off 
their tender roots, and each planted in 
a small pot filled with some rich light 
earth, and plunged into a fresh hot-bed 
of tanners’ bark, observing to shade 
them every day until they have taken 
new root; after which they must be 
treated as other tender plants from the 
same country, by admitting fresh air to 
them in proportion to the warmth of the 
season ; and when the heat of the tan 
declines, it should be turned up to the 
bottom, and, if necessary, some fresh 
tan added to renew the heat. The 
plants must be refreshed three times a 
week with water in summer, but they 
must not have it in great quantities, for 
their roots often rot with much wet. 
If the plants are raised early in the 
spring, and properly managed, they 


will be a foot and a half high by the 
autumn, when they should be removed 
into the bark-stove, and plunged into 
the tan-bed. Dirnng the winter they 
must have but little water, and while 
the plants are young, they must have a 
good share of warmth, otherwise they 
are very subject to cast their leaves, and 
frequently lose their tops, which ren- 
ders them unsightly. They must be 
constantly kept in the bark-stove, for 
those plants which have been placed in 
a dry stove have never made much pro- 
gress. I have had many of these plants 
seven or eight feet high, with strong 
stems and large heads, but have only 
had one produce flowers ; nor have I 
heard of its flowering in any of the 
gardens in Europe, for in the Dutch 
gardens they have no plants of any 
size. 

Blackwellia (in honour of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, an eminent English artist ; 
she published in 1735 a collection of 
drawings, entitled “ Curious Herbal.”) 

Class Dodecandria Pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. Homalintcs. 

The Characters are — Tube of calyx 
short ; limb ten-thirty parted , inner 
lobes smallest; stamens inserted in the 
calyx, at the base of the glandless lobes ; 
ovary conical above; styles 3-5; cap- 
sule one-celled, many-seeded ; seeds fixed 
to thejparietes . 

1. Blackwellia panjculata (pani- 
cled flowered Biackwellia). Leaves 
ovate-roundish , toothed, smooth.— A 
small tree. Native of the Island of 
Bourbon. The bark is white. The 
panicles of flowers are terminal, and 
appear in June and July; they are 
wnite. Introduced 1820. 

2. Blackwellia glauca (glaucous 
Biackwellia). Vent. Choix. t 35. 
Leaves ovtue-oblong , obtuse , a 'little 
toothed, smooth, glaucous . — A shrub. 
Native of the Mauritius. Racemes 
axillary, panicled. Flowers white. 
Introduced 1824. 

3. Blackwkllia nipaulensis (Ni- 
paul Biackwellia). Leaves oval, acu- 
minated, serrate-toothed , smooth. — A 
shrub. Native of Nipaul. Branches 
gray, marked with wnite spots. Ra- 
cemes branched, many flowered. Flow- 
ers small, white. Introduced 1824. 

4. Blackwellia axillaris (axillary 
racemed Blackwellia). Lam. ill. t. 412. 
f. 1 . Leaves ovate , a little crenated, 
smooth. — A tree. Native of Madagas- 
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•ar. Spikes axillary, lone, simple, 
nodding. Flowers while. Introduced 
1824. 

5. Blackwellia spiralis (spiral 
Blackwellia). As. rec. 401. Leaves 
obovate , with glandular teeth , rather pu- 
hescent beneath . — A handsome tree. 
Native of Peru. It grows to a consi- 
derable size, with long and slender pen- 
dulous branches, which it emits from 
the base almost of the stem. The 
leaves are six to eight inches long, two 
to three broad. Flowers white ; they 
emit a peculiarly foetid smell. Intro- 
duced 1820. 

6. Blackwellia padipoua (padus- 
leaved Blackwellia). Bot. Keg. t. 1308. 
Leaves oval, denticulated, smooth. — Dr. 
Lindley observes that this is 44 an erect 
hardy greenhouse shrub, growing well 
in the open border during the summer; 
very handsome when in flower, and 
increasing freelv by cuttings. The 
white blossoms in a mass have the ap- 
pearance of those of the Bird Cherry ; 
examined singly, they resemble nothing 
so much as an elaborately-finished 
shuttlecock.” Native of China. Intro- 
duced 1824. 

Culture.— -The species of this genus 
are not very ornamental, as the flowers 
are extremely insignificant; they are 
of a whitish green colour. The foliage 
however is pretty. They will grow 
freely in a mixture of loam, sand, and 
peat ; ripened cuttings root readily in 
sand, with a hand-glass placed over 
them, in a moderate neat. 

Bl.eria (named after P. Blair, M. D. 
author of Botanic Essays, 1730). 

Class Tetrandia Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Ericew. 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
parted', corolla short , tubular with a 
four-cleft limb ; stamens 4-6, with linear , 
flattened , glabrous filaments', stigma 
obtuse . 

1. Blabria ERicoioEs (heath-like 
Bleeria). Bot. Cab. t. 85, and 153. 
Leaves four in a whorl, oblong , obtuse, 
ringed.— This has the stature oFCommon 
Heath. Flowers terminating, white, 
with a tinge of purple. Coronas rnbu- 
lous, erect. Style capillary, longer 
than the two parted scabrous anthers. 
It flowers from August to October. 
Native of the Cape. Introduced 1774. 

2. BljEria mecosa (moss-leaved 
Blseria). Leaves four in a whorl ; calyx 
pilose. — The stem is frutescent, a foot 


high, determinately branched, with 
white lines. Flowers terminal, on pe- 
duncles the length of the flowers. They 
appear from June to August. Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 
1774. 

3. BljEhia ciliaris (ciliated BUena). 
Leaves four in a whorl , glabrous, mi- 
nute ; flowers in a head ; calyxes cMetc. 
— A shrub, a foot in height. Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Flowering 
from June to August. It is readily 
known by its white calyxes, most dis- 
tinctly ciliate. Introduced 1794. 

4. Blaria articulata (jointed 
stemmed BkDria). Leaves four in « 
whorl, ovate, glabrous , shining. — This 
is a distorted shmb, the stature of the 
Common Heath. Heads of flowers ter- 
minating, with white villose calyxes. 
Corolla flesh coloured. Anthers very 
narrow, black. Native of the Cape. 
Flowering in June and Julv. Introduced 
1795. 

5. Bljeria purpurea (purple flow- 
ered Blaeria). Leaves four in a i short, 
ovate, subciliated. — It resembles the 
articulata, but in that the heads are 
nodding. The flowers are axillary, and 
of a purple colour. They appear in 
June and July. Introduced 1791. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are all shrubs, inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope; requiring the same 
shelter and treatment with other Cape 
plants in the dry stove; and may be 
increased by cuttings, which root rea- 
dily in sand under a bell-glass. They 
deserve a place in every collection. A 
turfy peat and sand is the best soil for 
them. 

Blakra (so named by Dr. P. Brown, 
after Mr. M. Blake of Antigua, a great 
promoter of useful knowledge, and a 
patron of the Doctor’s Natural History 
of Jamaica). 

Class Dodecandria M onogy nix. Nat. 
Ord. Melos fomacex. 

The Characters are — Sepals 6, infe- 
rior with a superior entire calyx ; pe- 
tals 6 ; capsule six-celled, many seeded* 

1. Blakea TRtNBRVi a (three-ribbed 
Blakea). Bot. Mag. t. 451. Cakptt* 
two ; leaves with three nerves, finely stri- 
ated across beneath. — It grows generally 
to the height of ten or fourteen feet, 
but rises always higher when it remains 
a climber, in which state it continues 
sometimes. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful productions of America. 
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-It supports itself for a time by the help 
of some neighbouring shrub or tree, 
but it grows gradually more robust, 
and at length acquires a pretty moderate 
.stem, wluch divides into a thousand 
weakly declining branches, well sm>- 
- plied with an abundance of beautiful 
dowers, of a charming rose colour. 
Native of Jamaica, in cool moist shady 
places ; flowering in July. 

, It cannot dismay itself to so great 
advantage in our stoves; but it flowers 
freely, and thrives well in a mixture of 
loam and peat, well supplied with water. 
Introduced 1798. 

2. Blakka quinquener via (five-nerved 
Blakea). Leaves triple nerved. — This 
-tree grows to the height of sixteen feet. 
Leaves opposite, six or seven inches long. 
Peduncles three-flowered. Flowers the 
size of the Pomgranate , distinct, with- 
out any lower perianth. Upper perianth 
three or five-cleft, coriaceous, perma- 
nent ; the receptacle streaked from the 
centre to the circumference. Petals 
about seven, ovate-oblong, inserted into 
the calyx, sessile, yellow without, white 
within, fleshy. Filaments twelve or 
fifteen, inserted into the calyx: anthers 
ovate compressed, parallel, bent, flattish 
at the back, shorter than the corolla. 
Style club-shaped, round, the length of 
the petals, bent down to the lower side 
of tne corolla, out of the circle of the 
stamens; stigma capitate, streaked. 
Fruit a roundish, many-celled berry, 
crowned with the calyx, the disk con- 
cave, the ring notched, the centre 
umbilicate. Seeds minute. The fruit 
is of a yellow colour, and sapid. 

Native of Surinam, where it was 
observed by Dalberg. Also of Guiana, 
where it flowers and fruits in May. 
Introduced 1820. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are stove plants, requiring a considerable 
degree of moisture. They thrive well 
in loam and peat, ripened cuttings root 
readily in sand in moist heat, with a 
hand-glass over them. 

Blandfordia (a name given by Sir 
J. E. Smith in honour or his Grace 
George Duke- of Marlborough, at that 
time Marquis of Blandford, one of the 
most ardent botanists and cultivators 
that this country ever possessed in any 
rank of life. 

A genus belonging to what Linnanus 
terms- the Patrician order, was judged 
peculiarly eligible for this purpose ; nor 


can any one be more distinct, few more 
beautifiil). 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Hemerecallidew. 

The Characters are — Flower tubu- 
lar , withering , with a six-lobed mouth ; 
stamejis inserted on the tube ; anthers 
fixed to a base like an extinguisher ; 
ovary stalked; stigma simple ; capsule 
three-partible ; seeds in two rows, with a 
loose downy spur. 

1. Blandfordia nobilis (scarlet 
Blandfordia). Bot. Mag. t. 2003. 
Brae teas but half the length of the par- 
tial stalks while in flower ; leaves nar- 
row, linear . — The root is woody and 
perennial. Leaves all radical, four or 
five inches long, scarcely half an inch 
broad, entire, smooth, coriaceous, taper- 
ing at the base into sheathing footstalks. 
Flower stalks radical, two or three feet 
high, erect, round, each bearing a very 
handsome corymbose cluster of droop- 
ing, scarlet flowers, yellow, and marked 
with green at the border, each near an 
inch and a half long, on a red partial 
stalk of the same length, at whose base 
are two unequal, opposite, tapering 
bracteas. Capsule pointed, twice the 
length of the permanent withered co- 
rolla. 

This beautiful plant, native of the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson, is a 
greenhouse perennial, flowering in July 
and August. Increased by seed planted 
in a mixture of sand, loam, and peat. 
Introduced 1803. 

2. Blandfordia orandiflora (large 
flowered Blandfordia). Bot Reg. t. 924. 
Bracteas as long as flower stalk ; the 
inner much the shortest. — An ornamen- 
tal, hardy, greenhouse, herbaceous 
plant, distinguished from B . nobilis by 
the greater size of its flowers ; by the 
colour of its leaves, which are bright 
yellowish green, not glaucous, and by 
the bracteas during flowering being as 
long as the pedicels. The scape attains 
to the height of two or three feet. Ra- 
ceme many flowered, with solitary, 
bright orange-red flowers. 

This superb plant is seen to great 
advantage in a conservatory, where it 
produces its flowers in the greatest pro- 
fusion. It is a native of New Holland. 
Introduced 1824. 

Culture. — The plants of this splen- 
did genus are readily increased by seed ; 
an ecjual mixture of loam, sand, and 
peat, is the most suitable soil for them. 
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Blechnum. 

Class Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. Ord. 
Filices. 

The Characters are — Sort linear , 
continuous, ( sometimes interrupted ), 
contiguous to the mid-rib; industum 
membranous , superficial, continuous , 
opening inwards. 

1. Blechnum boreale (northern 
Blechnum). Eng. Bot. t 1159. Fronds 
pinnated, smooth ; pinnm linear , blunt- 
ish, entire , nearly equal at the base. — A 
native of moist shady places, as well 
as of open barren and stony heaths, 
where its seeds are perfected in July 
and August. The root is perennial, 
black, and scaly. Fronds several, a foot 
or more in height, erect, of a deep 
green. Innumerable capsules form a 
brown line close to eacti rib. Each 
capsule is encompassed with a ring. 

2. Blechnum australk (Cape 
Blechnum). Fronds pinnated ; pinna 
linear-lanceolate, mucronate , auricled 
at base , scabrous at edge. — There are 
only two lines of fructification longitu- 
dinal, and distant both from the edge 
and rib. Native of the Cape. Intro- 
duced 1774. 

3. Blechnum occidentals (South 
American Blechnum). Fronds pinna- 
ted ; lower pinna opposite , lanceolate, 
entire, subcordate at base , upper alter- 
nate, united. — This species rises by a 
simple undivided stalk to the height of 
thirteen or eighteen inches. It is a na- 
tive of the West Indian Islands, and 
the continent of South America. Intro- 
duced here about 1774. 

4. Blechnum lonoipolium (long- 
leaved Blechnum). Fronds pinnate; 
pinna 5-7, linear-lanceolate, slightly 
falcate, acuminate, margin rough . — 
Root creeping. Caudex eight to ten 
inches high. Frond the same length 
as the caudex; of a deep shining green. 
Fructifications forming a continued line 
©n each side of the mid-rib. It was 
found by Humboldt growing in the 
opposite country of Caraccas in shaded 
stony places, at an elevation of three 
thousand feet. 

Culture. — The first species only is 
a native of this country. The rest re- 
quire the protection of the dry stove or 
conservatory. They are increased by 
parting the roots. 

Blechum. 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. 
Nat. Ord. Acanthacea. 


The Characters are — Calyx fete- 
parted, eoual; corolla funnel-shaped ; 
capsule aoout two-celled, two-veUced ; the 
segments of the crosswise dissepiment 
finally becoming loose; seeds m any, 
with hooks. 

1. Blechum brownei (dense spiked 
Blechum). Slo. jam. 1 109. L I- -Leaves 
ovate, elliptical, somewhat toothed; 
spikes four-cornered; bracteas ovate, 
downy. — An herbaceous, decumbent, 
branched perennial. Native of the 
West Indies; about two or three feet 
high, with opposite leaves, and white 
flowers of no great beauty, which are 
produced in June. Introduced 1780. 

2. Blechum angustipolkjm (narrow 
leaved Blechum). Leaves li near-lan- 
ceolate ; spikes oblong ; bracteas ovate, 
hairy. — An herbaceous perennial, a foot 
high, with tumid joints. Leaves smooth 
on both sides. Flowers small, blue. 
Native of the Caribbee Islands. Flow- 
j ring from July to October. Introduced 

Culture. — Increased by cuttings, 
which root readily in a mixture of loam 
and peat. They require to be kept in 
the bark-stove. 

Bletia (so named by the authors of 
the Flora Peruviana after Louis Blet, a 
Spanish Apothecary). 

Class Gynandria Monandria. Nat. 
Ord. Ore hide w. 

The Characters are — Lip sessile, nt- 
cullate ; sometimes spurred at the base ; 
sepals 5, distinct; column separate; 
pollen-masses 8 or 4, 2 dobed. 

1. Bletia tankervilli* (Lady Tan- 
kerville’s Bletia). Bot. Mag. t. 1994. 
Lip spurred, undivided; spur short, 
leaves radical, ovate , lanceolate . — This 
very beautiful plant is a native of 
China. The scape grows quite erect, 
three feet high, the spike of flowers ex- 
tends to more than two feet. The 
splendidly contrasted colours of the 
flowers render it much admired. The 
inside of the calyx and petals is cinna- 
mon-colo ared, the outside of the most 
brilliant polished white; the nectary 
crimson. It is by no means a tender 
plant, and should be allowed a good deal 
of air, but will not flower well out of t be 
stove. Propagated by separating its 
bulbs, by which it multiplies pretty fast. 
Flowers in March ana April. Intro- 
duced 1778. 

2. Bletia vbrbcunda (tall Bletia). 
Lip not spurred, ribs of the disk branched, 
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forming ,*i hood over the style. Fur- 
rows of the Hp yellow. Native of the 
West Indies. It makes a beautiful 
appearance, flowering from January to 
Jflay. Introduced 17o3. 

3. Bletia pallida (pale flowered 
JBletia). Bot. Cab. t. 629. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, plaited ; sepals conni - 
vent, scape higher than leaves. — The 
flower stem is about two feet in height, 
hearing twelve or more flowers, which 
open tw o or three at a time. The leaves 
axe nearly a foot in length. It re- 
quires to be constantly preserved in the 
Move ; where it will flower in the month 
of February, and possesses much beauty. 
Native pf the West Indies. Introduced 
•1820. 

4. Bletia uyacinthina (hyacinthine 
Bletia). Bot. Mag. t. 1492. Lip not 
spurred , beardless ; pollen masses 4, 
hco-lobed ; stems leaf y ; flowers racemose. 
— Native of China, of rather more hum- 
*ble growth than the Florida , from 
wbten it differs in having terminal, 
*not radical flower stalks. The flowers 
•too are a little larger, purplish rather 
than crimson. Petals and calyx ex- 
actly similar. Lip with four shallow' 
curled lobes in front. Flowers from 
'March to June. Introduced l«02. 

5. Bletia woodfordii (Woodford’s 
iSletia). Bot. Mag. t. 2719. Lip three 
iobed, involute ; their margin waved 
send crenate. — This fine species of Bletia 
is a native of Trinidad. The scape is 
<rwo feet high or more. The flowers 
are large and grow in terminal racemes. 
‘Petals of a yellow green colour, lip 
White, ldbes of a yellow brown. The 
•flowers appear from May to August, 
introduced l £20. 

6. Bletia Florida (purple Bletia). 
Lip not spurred; ribs of the disk sim- 
ple; middle lobe somewhat cuneiform, 
'lateral broader at end. — Native of the 
warmest parts of the West Indies. Stalk 
aomewhat branched, eighteen or nine- 
teen inches high. Flowers an inch and 
a quarter long ; petals and calyx leaves 
oblong, uniform. Disk of :he lip yel- 
'low. The flowers appear iri July and 
August. Introduced 1786. 

Blig hi a (named in honour of Capt. 
Bligh who first carried the Bread Fruit 
-to the West Indies). 


with a large arillus. 

Bughaia SAPiDACAkeeTree).Kon.aa. 
bot. t. 1617. — Native of Africa, between 
the tropics, from whence it was trans- 
ported to the West Indies in 1778- The 

fleshy tunic, or support of the seed is 
said to be a delicate article of cookery, 
resembling the white flesh of a chicken* 
like which it serves to make fricasees 
for West Indian epicures. The tree is 
large, of handsome growth, with ab- 
ruptly pinnate, ample, smooth, entire 
leaves aud copious, small, white flowers, 
in compound, axillary panicles; nec- 
tary a glandular notched ring, sur- 
rounding the base of the germen or its 
rudiment. Capsule elliptic-oblong, three- 
lobed, fleshy, variegated with red and 
yellow, about the size of a goose-egg. 
Seeds globular, as big as cherries, dark 
brown, polished, each half sunk in a 
white, turbinate, lobed aud corrugated 
tunic, of the substance of firm suet, 
larger than the seed, and attached 
laterally to the central partition of each 
valve. Introduced 1793. 

Culture. — Increased by ripened cut- 
tings with their leaves od, which root 
well in sand under a hand-glass. The 
best soil to grow it in is a mixture of 
loam and peat. 

Blights. 

There is nothing so destructive to,a 
fruit garden as blights ; nor is there any 
thing in the business of gardening 
which requires more of our serious 
attention, than tire endeavouring to pre- 
vent or guard against this great enemy 
of gardens. 

L Blighty fire often caused bv a con- 
tinued qry easterly wind for several 
days together* without the interventitm 
of showers, or any morning dew, by 
which the perspiration in Are tender 
blossoms is stopped, so that in a short 
time their colour is changed, and they 
wither and decay ; and if it so happen 
that there is a long continuance of the 
same weather* it equally affects the ten- 
der leaves ; for their perspiring matter 
is hereby thickened and rendered glu- 
tinous, closely adhering to the surface 
of the leaves, and becomes a proper 
nutriment to those small insects, which 
m-e always found preying upon t^e 
leaves and tender tranches of fruit- 
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trees, whenever this blight happens; , 
but it is not these insects which are the I 
first cause of blights, as hath been ima- 1 
gined by some ; though it must be al- 
lowed, that whenever these insects meet 
with such a proper food, they multiply 
exceedingly, and are instrumental in 
promoting the distemper; so that many 
times, when the season proves favour- 
able to them, and no proper care has 
■been taken to prevent their mischief, it 
is surprising to think how whole walls 
of trees have suffered by this infec- 
tion. 

The best remedy for this distemper, 
that I have yet known succeed, is, gent- 
ly to w ash and sprinkle over the trees, 
from time to time, with common w ater 
(that is, such as has not had any thing 
steeped in it) ; and the sooner this is 
performed (whenever we apprehend 
danger), the better ; and if the young 
and tender shoots seem to be much in- 
fected, waih them with a w T oollen cloth, 
so es to clear them, if possible, from all 
this glutinous matter, that their respi- 
ration and perspiration may not be ob- 
structed ; and if we place some broad 
flat pans or tubs of w'ater near the trees, 
that the Vapours exhaled from the water 
may be received by the trees, it will 
keep their tender parts in a ductile 
state, and greatly help them ; but when- 
ever this operation of washing the trees 
are performed, it should be early in the 
day, that the moisture may be exhaled 
before the cold of the night comes on ; 
especially if the nights are frosty : nor 
should it be done when the sun shines 
very hot upon the wall, which would be 
subject to scorch up the tender blos- 
soms. 

2. Another cause of blights in the 
spring is, sharp hoar-frosts, w*hich are 
often succeeded by hot sun-shine in the 
day-time; this is the most sudden and 
certain destroyer of fruits that is known ; 
for the cold of the night starves the 
tender parts of the blossoms, and the 
sun rising hot upon the walls before the 
moisture is dried from the blossoms 
(w'hich being in small globules, collects 
the rays of the sun), a scalding heat is 
thereby acquired, w hich scorches the 
tender flowers, and other parts of plants. 

The method to prevent this mischief 
is to cover the walls carefully wi»h 
some canvass, or reeds, fastened so as 
not to be disturbed with the wind, and 
suffered to remain on during the night, 


but taken off every day when the wea- 
ther permits. Although this method is 
thought by some to be of little service, 
and may be really prejudice), if the 
trees be too long covered, or incau- 
tiously exposed ; yet, when this cover- 
ing is conducted properly, it frequently 
proves a great protection to fruit-trees ; 
and if the covering be fixed near the 
upper part of the wall, and be fastened 
to pullies, so as to be drawTi up or let 
down occasionally, the operation will 
be easy, and the success will sufficient- 
I ly repay the trouble. 

3. But there is another sort of blight 
that sometimes happens later in the 
I spring, namely in April or May, which 
I is often very destructive to orchards, 

| and open plantations, against which we 
know not any remedy. This is called 
| a fire blast, which in a few hours has 
i not only destroyed the fruit and leaves, 
j but many times parts of trees, and some- 
' times entire trees have been killed by 

I it* 

This is supposed to be effected by 
volumes of transparent flying vapours, 
which among the many forma they re- 
volve into, may sometimes approach so 
near to an hemisphere or hemicylioder, 
either in their upper or lower surfaces, 
as thereby to make the beams of the 
sun converge enough to scorch the 
plants or trees they fall upon, in pro- 
portion to the greater or less conver- 
gency of the sun’s rays. 

Against this enemy to fruits there is 
no guard to our trees, nor any remedy 
to cure it: but as this more frequently 
happens in close plantations (where 
the stagnating vapours from the earth, 
and the plentiful perspirations from the 
trees, are pent in for want of a free air 
to dissipate and dispel them; whkh 
are often observed, in still weather, to 
ascend in so plentiful a manner, as to 
be seen by the naked eye, but especially 
with reflecting telescopes, so as to make 
a clear and distinct object become dim 
and tremulous), than in those that are 
planted at a greater distance, or are not 
surrounded with hills and woods ; this 
directs us, in the first planting of kitch- 
en-gardens and orchards, &c. that we 
should allow* a greater distance betw een 
the trees, and to the choice of clear 
healthy situations, that the air may 
freely pass bet^iveen the trees to dissi- 
pate those vapours before they are 
formed into such volumes, whereby the 
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circumambient air will be clear, and less 
subject to injuries; as also the fruits 
which are produced in this clearer air, 
will be much better tasted than those 
that are surrounded with a thick rancid 
air; for as fruits are often in a respir- 
ing state, they consequently, by imbib- 
ing a part ot these vapours, are ren- 
dered crude and ill-tasted, which is 
often the case with a great part of our 
fruits in England. 

4. But that blights are frequently no 
more than an inward weakness or dis- 
temper in trees, will evidently appear, 
if we consider how often it happens, 
that trees against the same wall, expos- 
ed to the same aspect, and equally en- 
joying the advantages of sun and air, 
with every other circumstance which 
might render them equally healthy, yet 
very often are observed to differ greatly 
in their strength and vigour; and as 
often we observe the weak trees to be 
continually blighted, when the vigorous 
ones, in the same situation shall escape 
very well ; which must, therefore, in a 

f reat measure, be ascribed to their 
^althy constitution. This weakness 
therefore in trees, must proceed either 
from a want of a sufficient supply of 
nourishment to maintain them in per- 
fect vigour, or from some ill qualities in 
the soil where they grow, or perhaps, 
from some bad quality in the stock, or 
inbred distemper of the buds or scions, 
which they had imbibed from their 
mother tree, or from mismanagement 
in the pruning, &c. all which are pro- 
ductive of distempers in trees, and of 
which they are with difficulty cured. 
Now, if this is occasioned by a weak- 
ness in the treoy we should endeavour 
to trace out the true cause : first, 
whether it has been occasioned by ill- 
management in the pruning, which is 
too often the case : for how common is 
it to observe Peach trees trained up to 
the full length of their branches every 
year, so as to be carried to the top of 
the wall in a few years after planting, 
when at the same time the shoots for 
bearing have been so weak, as scarcely 
to have strength to produce their flow- 
ers, but this beiug tne utmost of their 
vigour, the blossoms fall off, and many 
times the branches decay, either the 
greatest part of their length, or quite 
down to the place where they are pro- 
duced; and this, whenever it happens 
to* be the case, is ascribed to a blight. 


Others there are, who suffer their 
trees to grow* just as they are naturally 
disposed, during the summer season, 
without stopping shoots, or disburden- 
ing their trees of luxuriant branches ; 
by which means two, three, or four 
shoots shall exhaust the greatest part 
of the nourishment of the trees all the 
summer; which shoots, at the winter 
pruning, are entirely cut out ; so that 
the strength of the tree was employed 
only in nourishing useless branches, 
while the fruit branches are thereby 
rendered so weak, as not to be able* to 
preserve themselves. The remedies to 
this evil has been explained in the ar- 
ticle of Pruning Peacn trees, &c. under 
Amygdalus. 

But if the weakness of the tree pro- 
ceeds from an inbred distemper, it is the 
better way to remove the tree at first : 
and after renewing your earth, plant a 
new one in its place. 

Or if your soil be a hot burning 
gravel or sand, in which your Peacn 
trees are planted, you will generally 
find this will be constantly tneir case, 
after their roots have got' beyond the 
earth of your borders ; for which rea- 
son, it is much more advisable to dig 
them up, and plant Grapes, Figs, Apri- 
cots, or anv other sort of fruit, which 
may do well in such a soil, rather than 
to oe annually disappointed of your 
hopes ; for, by a variety of experiments, 
it nas been found, that Apricots attract 
and imbibe moisture with a much great- 
er force than Peaches and Nectarines ; 
and consequently, are better able to 
attract the nutritive particles from the 
earth, than the others, which require to 
be planted in a generous soil, capable 
of affording them a sufficiency of nou- 
rishment without much difficulty ; and 
it is in such places wc often see Peaches 
do wonders; especially if assisted by 
art; but as for the Vine and Fig tree, 
they perspire very slowly, and are very 
often in an imbibing state (so that a 
great part of that fine racy flavour, with 
which their fruits abound when planted 
in a dry soil, is probably owing to those 
refined serial principles, which are col- 
lected when in a state of respiration) : 
and therefore as these trees delight not 
in drawing much watery nourishment 
from the earth, so they will much bet- 
ter succeed in such soil, than in one 
that is more generous : we should 
therefore always endeavour to suit the 
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particular sorts of fruits to the nature 
ol our soil, and not pretend to have all 
sorts of fruit good in the same. 

Blitum. 

Class Monandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Chenopodetr . 

The Characters are — Calyx trifid; 
corolla, 0 ; seed 1, immersed in a berried 
calyx . 

1. Blitum capitatum (berry headed 
strawberry Blite). Heads in terminal 
spikes . — An ornamental annual, with 
leaves resembling those of spinach, and 
jrtalk rising, in gardens about two and 
a half feet high; but in a wild state 
upright, and only about a foot high. 
Flowers in the upper part issuing in 
small heads at every joint, and terminar 
ted by a cluster of the same ; when 
the flowers are past, these heads swell 
to the size of wood strawberries, and 
when ripe have the same appearance, 
full of a purple juice, which stains the 
hands, and formerly much used in 
cookery, for colouring puddings, &c. 
Seed black when ripe. It is commonly 
called strawberry blite, or strawberry 

? )inach. A native of Switzerland, the 
yrol, Spain, &c. Was cultivated by 
Parkinson in 1633. 

2. Blitum virgatum (slender straw- 
berry Blite). Heads lateral, scattered. 
— Seldom growing more than one foot j 
high, with smaller leaves than the for- 
mer, Flowers produced from the axils, i 
almost the whole length of the stalk ; 
small and collected into little heads, 
smaller than the first, and not so deeply 
coloured but of the same shape. A na- 
tive of the South of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Tartan’ . Its berries are 
produced from June to September; in 
their taste they have nothing to recom- 
mend them ; though not pleasant they 
are harmless. It affects a dry soil, and 
open situation ; in such there is no ne- 
cessity to give any particular direction 
fdr its cultivation, as it couies up readily 
from seed spontaneously scattered, so 
much so as sometimes to prove a trou- 
blesome weed. Introduced 1680. 

3. Blitum chenopodioides (goose- 
foot strawberry Blite). Heads axillary , 
small, not juicy ; stems very branching. 
— A low’ plant resembling chenopodium. 
A native of Tartary. Flowering from 
May to August. Introduced 1757. 

Culture. — All are annual plants, 
which drop their seeds, that will pro- 
diice plentifully the following spring ; 


or if the seeds of any one of then bt 
sown in March or April, upon a bed of 
common earth, in an open situation, the 
plants w ill come up in a month, or sis 
weeks, and remaining in tine s«sm 

E lace, will require no other care besides 
eing kept from weeds, and thinned oat 
to tne distance of six or eight inches 
apart; and in July the plants will be- 
gin to show their berries, which w Ml 
make a prettv appearance. 

By many they are transplanted into 
the borders of the flower garden, and 
by others planted in pots, so as to be 
ready for removal into the court-yard, 
or for being placed upon low oralis for 
ornament. When these plants are de- 
signed to be removed, tney should be 
transplanted before they shoot up ihek 
flower-stems, for they will not bear 
transplanting afterwards ; and when 
planted in pots, they must be watered 
m dry weather; and as the flower- 
stems advance, they should be support- 
ed by sticks. 

Blumea (in honour of C. L. Bluae, 
M. D., autiiorof several w orks on Java 
plant 9). 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 
Ord. Terns tr<omiace<e. ~ 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted, unequal ; petals 5, obovute, free ; 
anthers almost sessile, disposed in a ring 
around the style, which is five-cleft mt 
the apex ; capsules five-celled , many 
seeded. 

Blumea javanica (Java Blumea). 
Leaves oblong, serrulated, smooth.— A 
tree thirty feet high. Native of Java. 
The flowers are produced on three 
flowered peduncles. They are large, 
and of a yellow colour. It requires the 
warmth of a stove ; and may be in- 
creased by ripened cuttings planted in 
sand under a nand-glass, in heat. 

Blumenbacuia (named in compli- 
ment to the celebrated naturalist. Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach). 

Class Polyadelphia Polyamlria. Nat. 
Ord. Loaseee. 

The Characters are — Tube of calyx 
Spirally twisted ; petals 10, fire inner 
ones scale formed, each scale inclosing 
two sterile filaments ; fertile stamens t» 
Jive bundles; fruit dividing into ten 
parts al the base . 

1. Blumenbacuia insignis (showy 
Blumenbach ia). Lower leaves seven- 
five lobed; upper ones deeply bipinnaii- 
fid.—A trailing plant ; stem very much 
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t> ranched ; branches spreading in all 
cBteettotfs, thickly clothed wrth rigid 
t±ristles, which ihflict a slight sting 
when touched, similar to that of a net- 
tle. Peduncles one-flowered. Flowers 
white; the whole back of the petals 
densely pubescent. Flowers from July 
*o November. Native of Chili. Intro- 
duced 1826. 

% BlUMENRACHIA GRANDIFLORA 
(great-flowered Blumenbachia). Juss. 
An. Mils. t. 3. f. I. Leaves opposite , 
jpetiolate, acute, somewhat cordate at the 
base . — A native of Peru. Pedicels one- 
fTowered. Flowers yellow. Introduced 
1829. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are elegant annual plants, with very 
showy dowers. They thrive best in a 
rich light soil. They would probably 
survive as perennials if protected in the 
green-house, or in frames, in winter. 
The seeds should be sown early in the 
spring in the open ground, and the 
plants so raised will flower and produce 
seed the same season. 

Bocconia. 

Class Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Papaveracetp. 

The Characters are — Calyx two- 
leaved; corollaO , style bifid ; capsule two- 
vatvedf 1 seeded , . 

!. BocConia frutescens (tree celan- 
dine Bocconia). Bot. Cab. t. 83. Leaves 
oblong , sinuated. — This is a shrub 
rising to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, with a strait trunk, as large as a i 
man's arm, covered with a white smooth 
bark, and branched towards the top. 
The trunk is hollow, filled with a pith 
like the Elder, abounding in a thick vel- 
low juice like Argemone and Celandine . 
Branches brittle, unequal, marked with 
scars from the fallen leaves. Leaves 
from six or seven inches to a foot in 
length, smooth, ash-coloured- tomentose 
beneath : petioles roundish pubescent 
Racemes terminating, panicled, a foot 
long, diffused, nodding. Peduncles one- 
flowered. Germ ovate, compressed, 
glaucous. Native of Mexico and the 
West-India islands. The juice is acrid, 
and is used in the West-Indies to take 
off tetters and warts. It was cultivated 
in 173 9, by Mr. Miller. 

Culture. — It is propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown in a pot filled 
with light fresh earth, early in the 
spring* and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners* bark, observing to water it now 


and then gently, otherwise the seeds 
will not grow. When the plants are 
come up, they should be each trans- 
planted into separate small pots filled 
I with light sandy earth, and plunged into 
' the hot-bed again, observing to shads 
the glasses in the heat of the day, until 
the plants have taken root. They must 
be also gently watered, but it should 
be done sparingly while they are young j 
for their stems being very tender, and 
full of juice, will rot, if they receive too 
much moisture; but after their stems 
are become woody, they will require it 
often, especially in hot weather when 
also they should have a large share of 
air, by raising the glasses of the hot- 
bed. The plants, in two months after 
transplanting, will have filled the** 
small pots with their roots ; therefore 
they should be shaken out of them, and 
planted into pots one size larger, filled 
with light fresh earth, and plunged into 
the bark-stove, where they should have 
a good share of fresh air in w arm wea- 
ther. 

B(ebera (so named bv Wildenow 
after Buebor a learned Russian botanist). 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composite p. 

The Characters are — Involucrum 
double *, outer many leaved ; inner eight- 
leaved ; receptacle naked, pap pus naked. 

BtEBERA CHRYSANTBKMOIBRS (dwarf 
Beebe ra). Leaves pinnated ; leaflets 
pinnatifid toothed . — A branched herb, 

! twelve or eighteen inches high, with 
the habit of an atilhemis, besprinkled 
with glandular pellucid dots, full of 
a faetid bitter fluid. Flowers of a golden 
yellow, with eight small rays; leaves 
narrow. This plant grows in every 
part of America, but especially in the 
Kingdom of Santa Fe, where it is called 
Ruaa on account of its offensive smelL 
It is sometimes employed as a vermi- 
fuge, and affords a tolerably durable 
yellow dye. The flowers appear in 
October. Introduced 1821. 

Culture.- These plants are readily 
increased by seed sown in the early 
part of spring, in a mixture of loam ana 
eat; the y require no other care but to 
eep them clear from u eeds. 

Bcehmeria. 

Class Monoecia Tetrandria. Nat. Ord. 
Urticeee. 

The Characters are — Male, c atyx 
four-parted) corollaO ; nut 0. Female, 
calyx 0 : corolla 0; style 1 ; seed 1. 
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1. Bcehmeria cyundrica (cylindri- 
cal Boehmeria). Leaves opposite, ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, toothed, smooth ; 
flowers dioecous; male spikes clustered , 
interruptedly; female cylindrical. —This 
is an annual plant, with a lucid herba- 
ceous stalk, dividing into several 
branches. The leaves are placed on 
pretty long foot-stalks. Flowers in sin- 
gle catkins which are not divided. Na- 
tive of North America, and Jamaica. 
Introduced 1759. 

2. Bcehmeria ramiflora (branch- 
flowering Boehmeria). Leaves alternate, 
broadly lanceolate, acuminate, serrated , 
rugose ; flowers clustered, axillary , and 
lateral, mouaecious ; males three androus. 
— This is a shrub eight feet in height, 
with long branches. Leaves sickle- 
shaped, rugged, on very short petioles, 
hanging forward, placed alternately 
towards the ends of the twigs, very 
different in size, being two inches and a 
foot in length on the same twig. Male 
flowers small, yellowish, numerous, 
aggregate, on the leafless old branches. 
Females whitish on the younger twigs 
to the very ends. Native of Jamaica, 
Martinico, and other islands of the 
West Indies. 

3. Bcehmeria caudata (tailed Boeh- 
meria). The leaves opposite, ovate , 
acute , serrate ; racemes very long, pen- 
dulous ; flowers dioecous; stem suffruti- 
cose. — Tnis is a shrub growing to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. The 
leaves are very broad. It is frequent 
in the cooler mountains of Liguanea, 
in Jamaica. Browne calls it the nettle 
tree. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are plants of little beauty. They are 
however easily increased either by cut- 
tings or by suckers, which root readily 
in a mixture of sand and loam. 

Boerhaavia (so named by M. Vail- 
lant, in honour of the famous Boer- 
haave, professor of botany, &c. in the 
University of Leyden). 

Class Monandna Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Nyctaginets. 

The Characters are— Calyx one- 
leaved, oblong-conical inclosing the 
seed ; corolla plaited on the end of the 
calyx . 

• I. Boerhaavia erecta (upright 
Hog-weed). Stem four-cornered , 
smooth; joints clammy; flowers pani- 
cled: leaves angular, dotted with black 
beneath . — Stem two feet high. At each 


joint a pair of ovate pointed leaves, 
whitish underneath, on foot-stalks as 
inch in length. At these joints, wnkh 
are far asunder, come out als osznsll 
side branches, growing erect ; they, as 
well as the stem, are terminated by 
loose panicles of flesh-coloured flowen, 
succeeded by oblong glutinous seeds. 
This was discovered by Dr. Houstoun, 
at La Vera Cruz, in 1731. It grows 
also in the Society Isles. 

2. Boerhaavia diffusa (spreading 
Hog-weed). Stem round, pubescent ; 
flowers in capitate corymbs. — This sends 
out many diffused stalks, a foot and a 
half or two feet long, with small leaves 
at each joint. The flowers grow very 
scatteringly, upon long branching pe- 
duncles from tne axils and at the en« of 
the branches; they are of a pale red 
colour, and are succeeded by oblong_ 
glutinous seeds. Native of bom Indies. 
Mr. Miller received the seeds from Dr. 
Houstoun; but it had been cultivated 
in the Royal Garden at Hampton Court 
in 1698. 

3. Boerhaavia hirsuta (scarlet 
trailing Hog-weed). Stems roundish, 
hairy ; leaves ovate , acute, sub-repand; 
flowers in heads diandrous. — This sends 
out many trailing hairy stalks, w hich 
divide into smaller branches. At the 
axils come out naked peduncles, sus- 
taining small close heads of scarlet 
flowers, which are very fugacious sel- 
dom standing more than half a day 
before their petals drop ; they are suc- 
ceeded by short oblong seed. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica; and it was sent 
from thence to Mr. Miller by Dr. Hoos- 
toun. 

4. Boerhaavia scaxdens (climbing 
Hog-w eed). Stem climbing ; leaves alt 
cordate; flowers in umbels diandrous 
— This sends out several stalks from 
the root, which divide into many 
branches, and trail over whatever 

lants grow near them, rising to the 

eight of five or six feet. Leaves by 
pairs at each joint on long foot-stalks ; 
of the colour and consistence of those 
of the greater chick-weed. The flowers 
grow r in loose umbels at the extremities 
of the branches ; they are yellow, and 
are succeeded by small, viscous, oblong 
seeds. Native of Jamaica. Introduced 
1691. 

Culture. — T hey are propagated by 
seed, which must be sown on a hot-bed 
in the spring, and when the plants arc 
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fit to be removed, they should be each i 
planted in a small pot and plunged into 
■the hot-bed, and treated another tender 
exotic plants. 

When they are grown too tall to re- 
main under a common frame, a plant or 
two of each sort should be placed in 
the stove; the others may be turned 
oat of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where, if the season proves 
warm, they will perfect their seeds. 
Those in the stove will always ripen 
their seed in autumn. 

Boletus, in botany, touch-wood, a 
genus of the order of fungi, belonging 
to the cryptogamia class of plants. It 
is characterized by Linnaeus as a hori- 
zontal f ungus , porous or punoiied with 
lobes underneath . Sprengel enumerates 
124 species, of which the following are 
the most remarkable. 

1. Boletus bovinus , or cow touch- 
wood, is frequent in w oods and pastures. 
It is generally of a brown colour, 
though sometimes it is tawny, yellow- 
ish brown, reddish brown, deep red, 
purple, or greenish brown. The flesh 
is yellow, white, or reddish. The young 
plants are eaten in Italy, and esteemed 
a great delicacy. The Germans also 
account them a dainty, calling them 
gombas and brat-bulz . Cows, deer, 
sheep, and swine, will feed upon this 
and other boleti, but are sometimes 
greatly disordered by them. In cows 
and other cattle they have been known 
to create bloody urine, nauseous milk, 
swellings of the abdomen, inflamma- 
tions of the bowels, stoppages, diar- 
rhoeas, and death. In sheep they are 
said to bring on a schirrhous liver, a 
cough, a general wasting, and dropsy. 
Scarabs, dermestes , and many other 
insects feed upon and breed in them 
abundantly. 

2. Boletus igntarius , or touch-wood, 
is frequent on the trunks of old trees of 
all kinds, especially ash. It consists of 
a very hard woody substance, in shape 
like a horse’s hoof; and grows of va- 
rious sizes, from a man’s fist to that of 
his head, and larger.- The upper side 
is smooth, but uneven, distinguished 
near the rim by elevated zones of dif- 
ferent colours, brown, grey, tawny, &c. 
The flesh is of a tawny brown colour, 
extremely hard and tough. This fun- 
gus is made use of in Germany and 
some parts of England for timber. The 
Germans boiJ it in strong ley, dry it, 


and boil it again in solution of saltpetre. 
The Laplanders burn it about their 
habitations, in order to keep off a spe- 
cies of the gad-fly, which is fatal to the 
young rein-deer. It has been used to 
stop the bleeding of the vessels after 
amputations. (Phil. Trans, vol. xlviii. 
p. 2). For this purpose the hard outer 
part is cut off, and the soft inner sub- 
stance is beaten with a hammer to make 
it still softer. It is best when gathered 
in August or September. 

3. Boletus pini lands , or agaric of 
the shops, grows on old larch trees. 
This fungus is an irregular spongy sub- 
stance, extremely light, and of an uni- 
form snowy whiteness ; except the cor- 
tical part, which is usually taken off 
before the agaric is brought into the 
shop. 

It cuts freely with a knife, and rea- 
dily crumbles betwixt the fingers into a 
powder. It has no remarkable smell ; 
its taste is at first sweetish, but on 
chewing for a short time, it proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauseous. Agaric was 
formerly in great esteem as a cathartic, 
but it is now rejected both by the Lorn 
don and Edinburgh colleges, though it 
still retains a place in most of the fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias. Its infusion in 
water is yellowish, sweet tasted, and 
reddens vegetable blues. It contains 
muriate of potash, sulphate of lime, 
and sulphate of potash. Water boiled 
in agaric becomes gelatinous on cool- 
ing; and ammonia is exhaled by the 
addition of lime. Resin of a yellow 
colour, with a bitter sour taste, may be 
extracted from it by alcohol. It yields 
benzoic acid by Scheele’s process. The 
strong acids act with energy on agaric, 
and the nitric evolves oxalic acid. 

4. Boletus suberosus , or white cork 
touch-wood, grows commonly on the 
trunks of birch and willow trees. It 
grows sessile and horizontal ; its figure 
is semicircular; the upper side com 
vex, the under nearly plain ; of various 
sizes, from that of an ass’s hoof to a 
peck measure. The upper surface is 
quite white, generally covered with a 
snort strong down, but sometimes 
smooth. Tne internal substance is 
thick, white, tou^h, light, and spongy 
like cork ; and is sometimes cut and 
shaped by the country people in Scot- 
land for corks. 

Boo properly signifies a quagmire, 
covered witn grass, but not solid enough 
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to support the weight of the body ; in 
which seme, i t differs only from marshes 
<xr fens, an a part from the whole : some 
even restrain the term bog to qtwgtnim 
pent up between two hills; whereas fen# 
He in champaign and low countries, 
where the descent is very small. To 
dram boggy lands, a good method is, to 
make trenches of a sufficient depth to 
carry off the moisture ; and if these are 
partly filled with rough stones and then 
covered with thorn bushes and straw, to 
keep the earth from filling up their in- 
terstices, a stratum of good earth and 
turf may be laid over them all; the 
cavities among the stones will give pas- 
sage to the water, and the turf will 
grow at top asif nothing had been done. 

JBoldoa. 

Class Triandria Monogynia, Nat. 
Ord. Nyctagineas. 

The Characters are — Calyx tubular, 
limb four-toothed, plicate; corolla 0; 
stamens hypogyuous ; style filiform ; 
stigma simple . 

Boldoi lakceolata (lance-leaved 
Boldoa). H. et. B. PI. «e. t. 44. 
Leaves oblong , attenuate ; corymbs 
axillary. — Plant surmentose. The 
branches alternate, deep red, covered 
with a very short whitish down, ex- 
tremely viscid. The flowers are pro- 
duced in corymbs al the extremity of 
the young branches, each having a 
separate peduncle. They are of red co- 
lour, and appear from May to August. 
Fruit a single oval berry, black, en- 
closed in the persistent calyx. A native 
of Mexico growing near the sea shore. 
It delights in a dry and sandy soil and 
requires to be kept in the ureen-house 
in wmteT, but to be well supplied with 
air in mild weather, and forms from the 
elegantly disposed arrangement of its 
numerous vivid red flowers, a distin- 
guished ornament, during the long 
period of Us efflorescence. Introduced i 
1824. 

Boleum. I 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. CrucifertB. 

The Characters are — Larger stamens 
*onnate\ style slender, somewhat conical 
at the top of a beak formed silicle. 

.Boleum asperum (rough Boleum). 
Desv. t. 6. Leaves alternate , oblong 
lower ones somewhat divided . — A pretty 
little sufFruticose, erect, branched shrub, 
a foot in height ; hispid from stiff hairs , 
Mcemcs erect, elongated ; pedicels very 


short, lower one* bract rate. The 
flowers are erect cream-coloured, w 
yellowish. Seeds one or twn in tub 
cell. It is well adapted for ornamenting 
rock work, entry erring it with its prettv 
blossoms in the months of April soil 
May. May be increased by cuttingi 
which root readily, if planted under t 
hand glass. Introduced 1824. 

Bolton i a (so named in honour of 
Mr. James Bolton of Halifax, aotbtt 
of the History of British Ferns, and of 
Fungusses growing about Halifax). 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Soper- 
flua. Nat. (>rd. Composite r. 

The Characters are —Beeeptach 
f arose, hemispherical ; pappus toothed, 
armed, come u hat tiro-homed ; rays nu- 
merous ; involucrum i m bricat e d. 

1. Boltonia asteroids* (starred 
flowered Boltonia). Bot. Mag. t. 2554. 
Leaves all entire. — -The plant is that of 
an Aster, with the leaves of Lactuce 
Scariola. Stemnpright, two feet high. 
Panicle thin, stiffish, with one-flowered 
peduncles. It differs from B.glastifs- 
lia in the leaves being of a brighter 
green, with no admixture of blackish 
tinge. The plant is much taller wi 
atonter, and tire flowers grow in mow 
branclved and closer panicles ; the ray 
white, and disk yellow ; in glasttfeh if 
the ray is of a deep purple upon its 
first appearance, ana when fully blew* 
remain of a flesh colour. It is a bank 
perennial. Native of North America. 
Flowers in September and October. 
Introduced 1758. 

2. BoLTONICA OLASTfVOLfA (gUuCMS 
leaved BoltouiaJ. Bot. Mag. t. 2591. 
Lower leaves all serrated. — A pretty pe- 
rennial, a foot and a half high ; flower- 
ing in ’September. It is a native of 
North America. Introduced 1758. 

Culture.— These plants may be 
readily increased by dividing the roots 
and planting them in a mixture of loam 
and peat. They require little care, and 
when in flower' make a very pretty ip* 
pea ranee. 

Bombax (from Bombyx, one of the 
Greek names for cotton). 

Class Monadelphia Polyandria. Net. 
Ord. Bombaceee. 

The Characters are — Calyx ficefid; 
stamens five or many ; capsule iwefy, 
five-celled ; seeds woolly ; receptacle 
five-cornered. 

1. Bombax cbiba (five leaved s& 
cotton tree). Stem prickly ; leaves pel- 
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mate ; leaflets 5j fruit turbinate, con- 3. Bombax maxabaricum (Malabar 
cmve at end . — It arrive* at a great sire Silk-cotton tree). Rox. Cor. t. 247. 
in both Indies, being one of tne tallest Leaves palmate, with five-seven oblong , 
trees in those countries; but the wood entire, acuminate leaflets \ \ fruit oblong, 
is very light, and not much valued, ex- blunt. — This is one of the largest as 
cept for canoes. Their trunks are so well as the most common tree in the 
large as, when hollowed, to make very East Indies. The wood is white, light, 
large ones. In Columbus’s first voyage and spongy, fit for very few purposes, 
it is related, that a canoe was seen at In India the wool of the seeas is used 
the island of Cuba, made of one of these to stuff beds and pillows with, and to 
trees, which was ninety-five palms long, put between the folds of quilted cloth, 
of a proportional width, ana capable of It flowers towards the end of winter, 
containing one hundred and fifty men ; 'wheii the tree is totally destitute of 
and some modem writers have affirmed, leaves. The great number of very 
that there are trees of the silk cotton large bright red flowers, with which it 
now growing in the West Indies, so is tnen covered, makes it remarkably 
large as not to be fathomed by sixteen conspicuous at a very great distance, 
men, and so tall that an arrow cannot Culture. — S ilk cotton is propagated 

be shot to their top. by seeds, which must be sown on a hot- 

The canoes now made in the West bed in the spring ; if the seeds are 
Indies from this tree frequently carry good, the plants will appear in a month, 
from fifteen to twenty hogsheads of and will be strong enough to transplant 
sugar, from six to twelve hundred in a month after, when they should be 
weight each ; the average about twenty- each planted in a small pot, filled with 
five tons burthen. When sawn into fresh loamy earth, and plunged into a 
boards, and then well saturated with moderate hot-bed of tanners’ bark, 
lime-water, the wood bears exposure being careful to shade them from the 
to the weather many years ; it is also sun till they have taken fresh root j 
formed into laths for roofs, curing-pots, after which they should have a large 
and hogshead heading. share of air admitted to them when tne 

When the tree decays, it becomes a weather is warm, to prevent their being 
nest for the Macaco beetle, the cater- drawn up weak ; they must also be fre- 
pillar of which, gutted and fried, is quently refreshed with water, which 
esteemed by many persons one of the must not be given in large quantities, 
greatest delicacies. In this bed they may remain till autumn 

The down which is inclosed in the (provided there be room for the plants 
seed-vessels is seldom used, except by under the glasses) but if the heat of the 
the poorer inhabitants to stuff pillows or bed decline, the tan should bestirred 
chairs; and it is generally thought un- up, and fresh added to it; and if the 
wholsome to lie upon. plants have filled the pots with their 

The flowers are large, and of a pale roots, they should be shifted into pots 
red colour. a little larger ; but there must be care 

It was cultivated in 1692, in the royal taken not to over-pot them, for nothing 
garden at Hampton Court. is more injurious to these plants, than 

2. Bombax hbptaphyllum (seven to be put into large pots, in which they 
leaved Silk-cotton tree). Plum. 1. 188. will never thrive. In the autumn they 
f. 4. Stem prickly ; leaves palmate ; must be removed to the bark-stove, 
leaflets 7, entire , acuminate ; fruit ob- where they must constantly remain, 
long, &h#*/.^This grows fifty feet high being too tender to thrive in this coun- 
before it branches, and is eighteen feet try in any other situation. In winter 
in thickness. The bark has smooth, they must have but little wet, especially 
shining, sharp prickles, which fall off if they cast theif leaves ; but in the 
on thebody, but remain on the branches, summer they should be frequently re- 
so as to prevent monkies from climbing freshed with water, and in warm 
the tree. It grows every where in weather must have plenty of fresh air 
Malabar, bearing fruit at sixteen years admitted to them. \^ith this man age- 
growth, in February and March, till it ment the plants will make great pro- 
to two years of age and upwards. It is gress, ana in a few years will reach 
also a native of America. The flowers .me glass on the top of the stove, 
are of a crimson colour, ltftro. 1699. The plants mafce an agreeable variety 
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in a large stove where they have room 
to grow, their leaves having a different j 
appearance from most other plants; 
but as they are several years old before 
they flower in the countries where thev 
grow naturally, there is little hope of 
their producing them in England, in- I 
deed it is not likely they ever will, as 
most of them attain a height of fifty or 
sixty feet before they attempt to flower 
in their own countries. 

Bon ate a. , .xt * 

Class Gynandria Monogyma. Nat. 
Ord. Orchidcce. , . 

The Cliaractcrs are — Sepals arenea, 
ringent ; labellum Jive-ported, calcar at e; 
column i ringed on both sides. 

Bonatea speciosa (handsome Bona- 
tea). Bot. Cab. t. 284. Leaves radical , j 
oblong , nervose. — A very rare plant. 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Few flowers arc more remarkable m 
their structure, or contain more curious 
appendages than this. The flowers at 
times are fragrant, and last a consider- 
able period, commencing in March. 
Introduced 1820. It requires to be kept 
in the stove, and may In* increased 
sparingly by its tuberous roots. 1 he 
soil should be sandy peat and loam. 
Bonnaya. . x _ . ~ , 

Class Diandria Monogyma. Nat. Orel. 
Scrophularina. 

The Characters are — Calyx 5, parti - 
tus sub bracteatus ; corolla 2, labtata 1- 
3 ; stamina 2, fertilia, conmventia, 
steriliu 0 ; capsule linearis vel subbulata 
bi -l ocular is, bi-valvis polysperma , 
placenta libera . (Link). 

Bonnaya veronicasfolia (speedwell 
leaved Bonnaya). Hox. Cor. t. 154. 
Leaves opposite , sessile, decussated, ob- 
long, gland ulous, finely serrated.— in* 
stems several, creeping. Branches 
erect, four to eight inches long, smooth. 
Raceme terminal. Flowers opposite, 
decussated, violet-coloured. It is a na- 
tive of the East Indies in moist places. 
Flowering from July to September. 
Introduced 17**8. 

Culture.— Bonnaya is a genus ol 
annual and biennial plants, that require 
a considerable degree of moisture, and 
to be kept constantly in the stove. They 
are propagated by seeds, sown in a 
boggy kina of etu'th. 

Bonnetia (in honour of C. Bonnet, a 

French naturalist). XT . 

Class Polvandria Monogyma. Nat. 
Ord. Tcrnstraemiacecc . 


The Characters ar# — Calyx of fit* 
sepals imbricate ; style trifid at the 
apex ; capsule three-celled, three-vabed, 
many seeded ; seeds linear , t ringed at 
both ends. 

1. Bonnetia anceps (two edged 
Bonnetia). Mart. t. 100. B. Leaves 
obovat e-oblong, on short pedicles, 
smooth . — A tree sixteen feet high, found 
I by Martius growing in sandy places 
> in Brazil. It flowers in September. 

J The petals are white, mixed with rose- 
• colour. Introduced 1830. 

I 2. Bonnetia stbicta (straight Bod- 
netia). Leaves alternate , nearly ses- 
sile. obovate, coriaceous , shining. — A 
shrub seven feet high. Peduncles 
axillary, terminal, three-flowered. Na- 
tive of marshy places, between Cape 
Frio and Lago Feca. Brazils. 

Culture. — The species of this 
make an elegant appearance. They 
thrive well in a mixuire of peat and 
loam. Increased by ripened cuttings, 
planted in sand under a hand-glas^ in 
a moderate heat. 

Bontia. 

Class Didynatnia Angiospermia. Nat. 
Ord. Myoporiner. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted ; corolla two-lipped , t cilh an sb- 
long tube ; the lower tip three-parted, 
revolute; drupe ovate, one-seeded, oblique 
at end. 

Bontia daphnqides (Barbadoes 
Bontia). Leaves alternate ; peduncles 
one-flowered. — The leaves are thickish, 
rather stiff, very smooth, green on both 
sides. Flowers yellowish, with a line 
of dusky purple along the middle of - 
the lower lip. Birds grow fat upon the 
fruits, but unless the entrails are taken 
out as soon as the bird is killed, it be- 
comes too bitter to eat. Flowers in 
June. Introduced 1690. 

Culture. — It is greatly cultivated 
in the gardens at Barbadoes, for making 
hedges, than which there is not a more 
proper plant for those hot countries, it 
being an evergreen, and of quick 
growth. I have been informed, that 
from cuttings (planted in the rainy 
season, when they have immediately 
taken root) there has been a complete 
hedge, four or five feet high, in eighteen 
months. And as this will very well 
bear cutting, it is formed into a very 
close thick hedge, which makes * 
beautiful appearance. In England it 
may be raised from seeds, which should 
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"be sown on a hot-bed early in the 
spring, that the plants may acquire 
strength before winter. When the 
plants are come up, they must be trans- 
planted out, each into a separate half- 
penny pot filled with light fresh earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners' bark, observing to water and 
shade them until they have taken root; 
after which they must have a large 
share of air in warm weather, and be 
often refreshed with water. In winter 
they must be placed in the stove, where 
they should have a moderate degree of 
warmth, and but little water during that 
season. In summer they must have a 
great share of air, but will not do w ell | 
if exposed abroad, especially in cold i 
summers ; so that they should remain 
in the stove among plants w ? hich require | 
a great share of air, wdiich may be ad- i 
nutted by opening the glasses in very 
hot weather. With this management, 
these plants will produce flowers and 
fruit in three or four years from seed. 
They may also be propagated by cut- 
tings, which should be planted in the 
summer. They must be put into pots 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, observing to 
water and shade them until they have 
taken root ; after which they must be 
treated as hath been directed for the 
seedling plants. These plants being 
evergreen, and growing in a pyramidal 
form, make a pretty variety in the stove 
amongst other exotic plants. 

Borago. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Boraginew . 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
parted ; corolla rotate , with acute seg- 
ments ; orifice crowned ; filament con- 
niving \ seeds rounded , closed at base, 
rugose , inserted lengthwise into an exca- 
vated receptacle . 

1. Borago officinalis (common 
Borage). Eng. Bot. t. 3fi. Leaves j 
ovate, the lower stalked , all alternate ; 
calyx spreading ; peduncles terminal, 
many flowered. — According to Pliny, 
the ancient Romans called it Buglos - 
sus, from the greek f$Hf\»9<xos, because 
the leaf is like an ox tongue. It was 
also called Euphrasynon ; for when 
put into a cup of wrine, it made those 
who drank of it merry. 

* It is said to have been originally 
brought from Aleppo; but it grows so 


freely in this country, that many authors 
deem it an indigenous plant. 

Parkinson states that it grew in Kent. 

The whole herb is succulent, and verv 
mucilaginous, having a very faint smell 
when bruised. Its flow'ers are of the 
number of the four cordial ones of the 
shops, and it has been recommended as 
a medicine of great efficacy in malig- 
nant and pestilential fevers, and against 
the bite of poisonous animals. It has 
always been esteemed as an excellent 
cooling cordial in all febrile cases, and 
| may be justly regarded as a proper 
simple to be used in an over-heated 
state of the blood ; it is generally ad- 
ministered in decoctions and infusions 
with other cooling medicines. 

Coles, and M. Valmont Bomare, say, 
these flowers have no virtue when dry, 
therefore it is better in winter to use the 
roots, wdiich being fresh, possess all the 
qualities of the blossoms. Water dis- 
tilled from both the leaves and tlowera 
of this plant, as well as a conserve of 
the blossoms, has been formerly kept in 
the shops ; but these are very little re- 
garded in modern practice, especially 
in England, where most diseases (says 
Brown) proceed rather from inaction 
and the viscidity of the juices. 

By the experiments of M. MargTaaf, 

J in 1747, it appears that the juice of this 
j plant yields a true nitre. The clarified 
| juice of borage evaporated by a water- 
bath, in a consistency of thick honey 
I becomes saponaceous, and will dissolve 
in spirit of wine. The juice of the 
borage, distilled at a naked fire, bloats 
itself out considerably, and yields an 
insipid phlegm, which is soon follow ed 
I by an alkaline volatile spirit, very 
| penetrating, and then an empyreumatic, 
fetid, and heavy oil : there remains a 
very light coal, which is reduced with 
some difficulty into ashes. These give 
an alkali, such as the most part of vege- 
tables furnish : the coal itself, before 
the incineration, furnishes a great deal 
of nitre, some little marine stilt, and an 
alkaline salt of a deliquescent nature. 

M. Bouquet says, it is clear, that of 
all these principles, the juice of the 
borage contains only the phlegm, the 
oily part, the nitre, the marine salt, the 
fixed alkali, and the earthy part. As 
to the volatile alkali, it is the produce 
of the fire, which has formed it at the 
expense of the fixed alkali, and of the 
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oil ; because this produce, though very ers are blue j but it varies to flesh, colour 
volatile, only passes after the phlegm, and white. Flowering from. May to 
and when the decomposition is already August. 

advanced ; for, operate how you may to The whole plant is rough, with white 
separate the salts contained in the bo- stiff prickly hairs, 
rage, you will never find volatile alkali. This is a biennial plant, which, if per- 

This plant divides thick and vulgar mitted to scatter its seeds, the plants 
humours, attenuates the blood, re- will come up in plenty without care; 
establishes secretions and excretions, ; the seeds may also be sown either in 
and is useful in all illnesses where it is ! spring or autumn, but the Latter season 
essential to avoid hot remedies, as in ■ is preferable, on a spot of open ground 
pleurisy/ peripneumony, &c. It is ! where the plants are designed to re- 
esteemed diuretic, emollient, and expec- 1 main; when the plants have obtained 
torant. : a little strength, the ground should be 

Lord Bacon observes that “ the leaf . hoed to destroy the weeds, and the 
of the borage hath an excellent spirit, j plants must be cut up where they are 
to repress the fuliginous vapour of too near each other, leaving them mghft 
dusky melancholy, and so to cure mad- or ten inches asunder. After this they 
ness. But nevertheless, if the leaf be will require no farther care, unless the 
infused long, it yieldeth forth but a raw weeds should come up again ; then the 
substance of no virtue ; but if the ground should be a second time hoed 
borage stay a small time, and be often over to destroy them, which, if well 
changed with fresh, it will make a sove- performed, and in dry weather, will 
reign drink for melancholy passions.” clear the ground from weeds, so it will 

There is an old verse on this plant, require no more cleaning till the borage 

which says is decayed. The plants which axe 

“ Ego Borago g&udia semper ago,” raised m the autumn will flower is 

which has been thus paraphrased May, but those which are raised in the 

“ I Borage bring courage.” spring will not flower till J une ; so that 

Gerard informs us that in Queen where a continuation of the flowers are 
Elizabeth's time, both the leaves and required, there should be a second 
flowers of this plant were eaten in sa- sowing in the spring, about a month 
lad, “ to exhilirate and make the mind after the first; but this should be on a 
glad.” “ There is,” says he, “ also shady border, and if tbe season should 
many things made of them ; used prove dry, the ground must be watered 
everywhere for the comfort of the frequently, to bring up the plants ; this 
heart, for the driuingr away of sorrowe, latter sowing will continue floveri^ 
and increasing the joie of the mind, till the end of summer. 

Sirrupe made of the flowers of the 2. Borago orjxntalis (oriental Bo- 
borage, comforteth the heart, pur^eth rage). Bot. Reg. t 286. Lawses 
melancholic, quieteth the phrenticke date, stalked ; peduncle* wuuntfi meered ; 
or hmaticke person. The leaves eaten stamens extorted, vif/oas.—This is a 
raw do ingender good bloode, and when perennial plant, with thick fleshy roots, 
boiled in honey and water they cure spreading under the surface. Root- 
hoarseness.” leaves many, oblong, heart-shaped, on 

Very light surely, says an ingenious long hairy foot-stalks. Flower stem 
author, were those sorrows that could more than two feet high, having at the 
be so driven away ! Yet borage flowers joints a single, small, sessile leaf: tbe 
are at least innocent, which is more upper part branches out into several 
than can be said of many other general small foot-stalks, which are terminated 
remedies for care. by loose panicles of flowers, of a pale 

With all the advantages which this bine colour ; the petal is turned hai^fr, 
herb is said to possess, it is now nearly so that the connected anthers and style 
neglected, and out seldom used in Eng- are left naked. The seeds are smaller 
land either in salads or as a pot-herb, than those of common borage. It flow* 
It is principally cultivated in our gar- ers in March, and the seeds ripen in 
dens to make cool tankards, which are May. When tbe flower-stalk first ap- 
a pleasant and wholesome summer pears, the flowers seem collected into a 
drink. The common colour of its flow- close spike, some of which ofteo spread 
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open before the stalk is six inches high, stalks serrated . — The trunk is covered 
tmt as the stalks advance, they divide with a very dark-coloured bark $ the 
into many loose spikes. Native of the wood is of a dark brownish red, and 
country about Constantinople. has a soft pith in the middle. Fronds 

Is easily propagated by the root, decussate on the top of the tTunk j stipe 
which may be parted in the autumn ; near six feet in length, flat and some- 
it should have a dry soil and a warm what hollow, and rough with spines 
situation, for as the flower-stalks appear along the edges ; below near a span in 
early in the spring, when they are much breadth, above not more than a palm, 
exposed they are often killed by the The leaf part is very large, wide, and 
frost; if it be planted in dry rubbish, folded like a fan or umbrella, for which 
it will not grow so luxuriant, nor be purpose it is used ; at the edges of the 
in danger of suffering by frost.* folds there are rough, prominent ribs, 

3. Borago laxiplora (bell flowered in front it is gashed, and the texture is 
Borage). Bot Mag. t. 1738. Leaves close and thick. The male and female 
alternate , oblong , sessile; peduncles flowers are on different trees, which 
axillary , one-flowered ; corolla campor have been considered as distinct spe- 
nulaie , nodding . — This plant differs cies. 

from die other species of Wage, by its This tree is twenty-five or thirty feet 

bell shaped corolla. Its stem is weak, in height, tyro feet tnick at bottom, and 
aasurgent, very hispid, with stiff shining one at top. The fruit is the size of a 
deflexed hairs. Peduncles axillary, child’s head. A wine and a sugar are 
solitary, one-flowered, longer than the made from the sap of this palm. It is 
leaf, recurved when in fruit. A native a native of Ceylon, the coast of Coro- 
of Corsica. Flowering in July. Intro- mandd, Java, &c. 
dticed 1818. When the seeds are young they are a 

4. Borago cretica (Cretan Borage), pleasant, cooling jelly, muen eaten by 
Flo*. Grffic. 1 . 176. Leaves ovate , ob- the natives, and the addition of a little 
tuse. — The root is perennial, fusiform, sugar and rose water makes them ex- 
brown. Stem erect, eighteen inches tremely palatable : the pulp of the ripe 
high, branching, somewhat red, leafy, fruit is also eaten. 

I»eave8 alternate. Racemes terminal, The leaves are universally used for 
many flowered. Flowers pendulous, writing upon, with an iron style or bod- 
white. Stamina rose-coloured. Style kin. They are also employed for 
white. A native of Greece. Flowering thatching houses, for making small 
in June and July. Introduced 1823. baskets, mats, &c. and are formed into 

5. Borago crassifolia (thick leaved large fains called vissaries. Introduced 
Borage). Vent. cels. 100. Glaucous ; 17/1. 

stem, smooth; leaves decurent , rough Culture. — T his palm may be in- 
ahove ; segments of corolla linear , lan- creased by suckers, planted in a rich 
ceolate , spreading, unequal — An oma- mould. It requires to be kept constantly 
mental plant Stem two feet high, in the stove. 

Flowers pink. They appear in June Borbonia (in honour of G. de Bout- 
and July. Native of Persia. Introduced bon, Duke of Orleans, son of Henry IV. 
1822. of France, a great lover of botany). 

Culture. — T he perennial species of Class Monadelphia Decandriu. Nat 

this genus are easily propagated by Ord. Leguminose . 
cuttings, planted in a mixture of sandy The Characters are — Stigma emcrrgi- 

loam. note; calyx acuminate , spiny; legume 

Borassus. mucronate . 

Class Dicecia Hexandria. Nat Ord. 1. Borbonia trinkrvia (three-nerved 
Palmes. Borbonia). Plu. t 297. f. 4. Leaves 

The Characters are — Calyx three- lanceolate r three-nerved, entire , sefstfe. 
leaved; corolla hypocrateriform, with a — It has strong stalks, three to four feet 
three-parted limb; female calyx eight - high. It has stiff lanceolate leaves* 
nine leaved, imbricated ; corolla 0; style with three longitudinal nerves, as have 
0; drupe with three stones. also the branches, almost their whofe 

Borassus plabklli forms (fan- length, and they are placed closer to* 
leaved Borassus). Rox. Cor. t. 71* 73- getter than in crenccta. The flowers' 
Fronds palmated, plaited, cucullate ; are produced at the extremities of the 
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branches, each on a separate peduncle ; 
they are of the same shape and colour 
witfi the two following, but larger. 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
flowering in July and August. Intro- 
duced 1 759. 

2. Borbonia crenata (notch leaved 
Borbonia). Bot. Mag. t. 274. Leaven 
cordate, many nerved, toot hlet ted. — It 
is a small shrubby plant, rarely exceed-, 
ing the height of three feet, producing 
its flowers in a small cluster on the 
summits of the branches ; these are of 
a yellow colour, and have nothing about 
them peculiarly singular or beautiful. 
It js the foliage alone which renders 
this plant desirable in a collection. 
It flow ers from June to August, and in 
favourable seasons ripens its seeds, bv 
which the plant is usually propagated. 
Introduced 1774. 

3. Borbonia cordata (heart leaved 
Borbonia). Leaves cordate , many nerv- 
ed, entire. — The stalks are slender, 
and covered with white bark. Leaves 
stem-clasping, and terminated by sharp 
points, like those of Ruscus, or 
Butcher’s Broom). The flowers are 
produced in small clusters at the ends 
of the branches, and are of a yellow co- 
lour. Calyx five-cleft, nearly regular, 
hirsute, with spiny segments. The 
wTiolc corolla is tomentosc on the out- 
side. Introduced 1759. 

4. Borbonia ruscifolia (butcher’s 
broom Borbonia). Bot. Mag. t. 2128. 
Leaves rigid , pointed, pungent, oblong, 
dense . — A shrub two to four feet in 
height, with yellow flowers. They 
are produced in J uly and August. It 
requires the protection of the green- 
house. Propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings. Introduced 1790. 

5. Borbonia uevioata (polished 
Borbonia). Bot. Cab. t. 247. Leaves 
ovate, cordate, acuminated, pungent, 
stem hirsute . — The branches round, 
subvillosc towards the top. Leave ses- 
sile, pointed. Umbellules terminating, 
on very short peduncles. Involucre 
four-leaved, ovate, concave, erect. Pe- 
dicels in fours, . shorter . than the invo- 
lucre. Calyx bell-shaped, flat at the 
base, five-cleft, with tne upper cleft 
smaller than the others, acute, shorter 
than the corolla, which is yellow. 
Germ hirsute. Within the calyx are 
some nectareous scales. It flow f ers 
abundantly in the summer months, and 
when well grown, is a very pretty 


green-house plant. As it becomes old, 
tne lower branches grow naked and un- 
sightly, which renders it necessary to 
renew the plant occasionally by cuttings, 
which succeeds pretty readily ; the soil 
should be sandy loam. 

6. Borbonia ~ lanceolata (many 
nerved Borbonia). Leaves lanceolate, 
many nerved, entire . — Stem a foot high, 
smooth, round, and ash-coloured; di- 
vided into a few branches, wTiich arc red 
whilst young. Leaves stem-clasping, 
long, narrow, ending in a sharp point. 
The flowers come out from between the 
leaves at the ends of the branches, in 
small clusters : they are yellow, and 
shaped like those of broom- It 
flowers in August and September ; and 
w’as cultivated in 1748, by Mr. Miller. 

Culture. — As these plants do not 
perfect their seeds in this country', they 
arc with difficulty propagated here. 
The only method by which 1 have yet 
succeeded, has been by laying down 
their young shoots ; but these are com- 
monly two years before they put out 
roots fit to be separated from the old 
plant. In laying these down, the joint 
w'hich is laid in the ground should be 
slit upward, as it is practised in laying 
Carnations, and the bark of the tongue 
at bottom taken off. The best time U 
the beginning of September; ar.d the 
shoots most proper for this purpose are 
those which come out immediately, or 
very near the root, and are of the same 
year’s growth, not only from their situ- 
ation being near the ground, and thereby 
better adapted for laying, but these are 
also more apt to put out roots than any 
of the upper branches. 

But where good seeds can be pro- 
cured, that is the more eligible method 
of propagating the plants ; for those 
raised from the seeds make the straight- 
est plants, and are quicker of growth. 
They should be sown in pots filled with 
light loamy earth, as soon as they are 
received; if it happens in the autumn, 
the pots should be plunged into an old 
bed of tanners’ bark, under a frame, 
where they may remain all the winter, 
being careful that they are secured 
from frost, and have not much wet. 
In the spring, the pots should be plung- 
ed into a hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants in five or six weeks. W hen 
these are fit to remove, they should be 
each planted into a separate small pot 
filled with the like loamy earth, and 
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plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ob- 
serving to shade them until they have 
taken fresh root, as also to refresh 
them with water, as they may require 
it. After this they must be by degrees 
inured to the open air, into wnich 
they should be removed in June, and 
placed in a sheltered situation. 

Borders. 

The use of these in a garden is to 
bind and inclose parterres, to prevent 
their being injured by walking on them ; 
these are commonly rendered very or- 
namental by means of the flowers, 
shrubs, & c. that are planted in them. 

These ought to be laid with a rising 
in the middle, because, if they arc flat, 
they are not agreeable to the eye. 

As for their breadth, five or six feet 
_arc often allowed for the largest, and 
four for the lesser. 

“ Borders are of four sorts : those are 
the most common, that are continued 
about parterres without any interrup- 
tion, and are wrought with a gentle 
rising in the middle, like an ass’s back, 
and planted with flowers. 

“ The second sort of borders is such 
as are cut into compartments, at conve- 
nient distances, by small passages ; and 
being also raised in the middle, as be- 
fore mentioned, are likewise set off with 
flowers. 

- “ The third sort is such as are laid 
even and flat without flowers, having! 
only a verge of grass in the middle, 
being edged with two small paths, raked 
smooth and sanded. These are some- 
times garnished with flowering shrubs, 
and flowers of large growth, or with 
vases and flower-pots, placed regularly 
along the middle of the verge of grass. 

“The fourth sort is quite plain, and 
only sanded, as in the parterres of an 
orangery, and is filled with cases rang- 
ed in regular order along those bor- 
ders whicn are edged with Box on the 
sides next to the walks, and on the 
other, with verges and grass-work next 
the parterre. 

“ Borders are either made straight, 
circular, or in cants, and are turned into 
knots, scrolls, and other compartments. 

“Florists also make borders either 
along walks, or detached, and in these 
they raise their finest and choicest flow- 
ers. These are frequently encompassed 
with border-boards painted green, which 
make them look exceedingly neat. 

“ But, in large parterres, this is not to 


be expected ; since, if they be stocked 
with flowers succeeding one another in 
their several seasons, it is sufficient, so 
that nothing appears bare and naked. 

“ It is usual to discontinue the borders 
at the ends next to the house, that the 
embroidery and rise of the parterre 
may not be hidden by the shrubs and 
flowering plants, and that the design 
may be better judged of. 

“ Since the modem way of gardening 
has been introduced in England, all the 
French taste of parterres, scroll-bor- 
ders, and fret-work in Box, has been 
justly banished our gardens ; therefore 
I have only mentioned them here, to 
expose the taste of those architect-gar- 
deners, who have no idea of the noble 
simplicity of an open lawn of grass, 
properly bounded by plantations ; but, 
instead of this, divide the part of the 
garden near the house into various 
forms of borders edged with Box, with 
sand, shell, or gravel-walks leading 
about them, by which the ground is cut 
into many angles, scrolls, &c. which is 
very hurtful to the eyes of a judicious 
person : therefore, where flowers are 
desired, there may be borders continued 
round the extent of the lawn, imme- 
diately before the plantations of shrubs; 
which, if properly planted with hardy 
flowers to succeed each other, will af- 
ford a much more pleasing prospect 
than the stiff borders made in scrolls 
and compartments, after the French 
manner, can possibly do. 

“ These borders may be made six or 
eight feet wide, in proportion to the 
extent of the garden, and size of the 
lawn : for a small lawn should not have 
very broad borders, nor ought a large 
lawn to be bounded by small borders ; 
so that a due proportion should be al- 
ways observed in the laying out of gar- 
dens.” 

Boronia (named after J. Borone, an 
Italian servant of Dr. Sibthorp, who 
perished from an accident at Athens. 
He collected specimens of many of those 
plants which are figured in "the Flora 
Graeca). 

Class Octandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Rutacea. 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
parted; petals four, marcescent ; sta- 
mens 8, unequal, free ; anthers sealed on 
the shortest threads which terminate the 
filaments; fruit of four two-valved car- 
pels. 
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1. Boronia pinnata (pinnate leaved 
Boronia). Bot. Cab. t. 473. Leaflet* \ 
two* three-four pair*, linear , acute , quite 
smooth. — -The B. pinnata is a very ele- 
gant shrub, whicn spreads wide and 
grows about two feet high, being co- 
vered with a profusion of sweet scented 
pink blossoms during great part of the 
spring and summer, wnich remain long 
in beauty. It is a native of New Hol- 
land ; propagated with difficulty by 
cuttings, requiring a dry situation in the 
green-nouse, ana flourishes most in 
bright sandy peat. Introduced 1794. 

2. Boronia tbtrandra (tetrandrous 
Boronia). Lab. Nov. HoL 1 125. Leaf- 
lets four-five pairs , linear , obtuse , 
smooth. — A shruo varying from one to 
fQur feet in height, branches pilose ; 
pedicels 1 -flowered. Fowers pale pur- 
ple. Introduced 1824. 

3. Boronia alata (winged petioled 
Boronia). Swt. fl. Austra. t 48. - Leaf- 
lets three-five pairs, crenate, revolute , 
pilose on the nerves beneath . — A strong- 
growing, handsome, upright, evergreen 
shrub, very much branched; with 
the branches opposite. Flowers red 
tipped with green. It is a native of the 
west coast of New Holland, flowering 
from April to September ; and thriving 
well in a mixture of one third light san- 
dy loam, and two thirds peat, and re- 
quires the protection of a green-house 
in winter. Introduced 1824 

4 Boronia sbrrulata (rose scented 
Boronia). Bot. Reg. t. 842. Leaves 
trapeziform, acute , serrulate in front , 
smooth, full of glandular dots. — A dwarf, 
densely leafv, evergreen shrub. Flow- 
ers terminal, crowded, from four to 
twelve. They are very fragrant, and of 
a bright rose-colour. It is deserving a 
place in every collection, both for its 
qeauty and the delightful fragrance of 
its flowers, which has attained for it 
the name of the “ Native Rose” in New' 
South Wales, where it is very common, 
especially about Fort Jackson; flower- 
ing from February to J une. Introduced 


5. Boronia dbnticulata (tooth- 
leaved Boronia). Bot. Reg. t. 1060. 
Leaves linear, retuse, toothletted, 
terminated by a small point . — An ele- 
gant green-house plant, from two to six 
fret in height, with smoothish, round 
branches. Flowers in terminal corymbs, 
rose-coloured. They make a very 
handsome appearance during the period 


of their continuance, which is front 
March to August. Native of New 
Holland. Introduced 1823. 

6. Boronia crsnulata (crennlate 
leaved Boronia). Leaves oboveUe, n- 
cronulate, crenulated ; pedicels cun l lory r 
terminal. — At first signt this appears to 
be only a variety of serrulate, tne leaves 
especially being but about one third the 
| size of those of that species ; bot on 
examination of the flowers, sufficient 
marks of distinction are to be found. 
Even the leaves differ essentially in 
obovate, obtuse with a small point, and 
crenulated, not serrated, about the ex- 
tremity. The flower-stalks are axillary 
as well as terminal, all situated towards 
the top of the branches, and all simple 
and single flowered. Flowers small, 
red, with a fringed calyx. It varies 
from one to four feet in height. Flow- 
ering from April to August. Native of 
New Holland at King George’s Sound. 

J. Boronia polygalipolxa (milk- 
wort leaved Boronia). Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, quite entire ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-fioweretL — What 
is chiefly remarkable in this species, 
besides its being herbaceous, is the 
diversity in the situation of the Waves, 
some of which, and consequently the 
flowers, are alternate, others opposite, 
or even three together, on cufierent 
branches from the same root. The 
flowers are red, and appear from March 
to July. Introduced 1824 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are small, elegant green-house shrubs. 
Natives of New South Wales, deserving 
a place in every collection. They thrive 
best in sandy peat, and the pots should 
be well drained with potsherds. Cut- 
tings taken off* at a joint, and planted 
in a pot of sand, with a bell-glass set 
over them, and afterwards planted out 
in a frame, will strike root. 

Borrbria (named after W. Boner, 
F. L. S. & c. one of our first English bo- 
tanists). 

Class Tetrandria Monogyma. Nat 
Ord. Rubiacea. 

The Characters are — Limb ofcmtys 
two-four toothed ; corolla funnel-shaped, 
f our -lo bed; stamens 4, exserted ; stigma 
bifid or undivided i capsule IwmcaUad, 
crowned. 

1. Borruma pusilla ( small Borre- 
ria). Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute, 
glabrous , pale beneath . — A small plant 
Native of Nipaafc The stemisberba- 
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ceons, slender, four to six inches high, 
branched ; heads of flowers small, two 
or three of . them axillary, and one ter- 
minal, Flowers white. 

2. Borrbria scan dens (climbing 
Borreria). Sloan. His. Jam. t. 28. f. 4. 
A. Stem shrubby at the base , ascending , 
wtaky rather scandent , branched; 
branches tetragonal, striated , rather 
scabrous along the angles ; leaves ovate , 
glabrous , tapering into the petioles a 
little . — It cumbs up the trunxs of trees 
in its native country of Guadoloupe, 
similar to Ivy. The heads of flowers 
are small, terminal, white, girded by 
four leaves. Capsule oval, glabrous. 
Introduced 1824. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are numerous. They are herbs or sub- 
shrubs, nearly all natives of the hotter 
parts of America; and of very easy 
culture. They have however no par- 
ticular beauty to recommend them. The 
perennial ana shrubby kinds are readily 
increased by cuttings, which strike root 
freely in light soil. The annual sorts 
require the same treatment as other ten- 
der annuals. 

Borta (named by M. Labellardiere, 
in honour of the distinguished botanical 
traveller, M. Bory de St Vincent). 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Asphodelee . 

The Characters are — Spat ha of two 
unequal ', sheathing , permanent valves ; 
corolla of one petal, funnel shaped, 
withering ; limb in six deep equal seg- 
ments ; stamens inserted into its con- 
tracted throat; style filiform; stigma 
obtuse; capsule superior, of three cells 
and three valves, with central partitions; 
seeds several. 

Borta nitida (shining Borya). Lab. 
Nov. Hoi. 1 107. Stem much branched, 
taking root below , with simple polished 
fibres ; flower-stalks shorter than the as- 
sending branches. — The plant is about 
a span high, and except the want of 
downy radicles, seems calculated to'con- 
fine the blowing sands of its dreary 
country, like our car ex arenaria, &c. 
The stem is clothed with very crowded 
acerose, pointed leaves. Flower-stalks 
solitary, terminal, simple. Head nearly 
globular, encompassed with a few short 
leafy bracteas. Scales of the calyx 
smooth, membranous, the outer one 
sheathing the inner, which is narrower, 
and embraces the tube of the corolla. 
Native of New Holland. Intro. 1816. 


Culture. — The species of this genus 
consists of perennial herbs, of a harsh 
dry texture. They are readily increased 
by dividing the roots, planting them in 
sand, with a bell-glass over them. 

Boscia (in honour of L. Bose, long 
time professor of agriculture in the 
Jardindes Plantes, Paris, and author of 
several works). 

Class Polyandria Monogynia. "Nat. 
Ord. Capparidece. 

The Characters are — Sepals 4; 
petals 0; stamens 12-20, inserted in the 
short torus ; berry stipitate , globose, one- 
seeded. 

Boscia seneoalensis (Senegal Bos- 
cia). Lam. 111. t. S95. f. 2. Leaves 
alternate, elliptical, entire, coriaceous. 
— An unarmed shrub, five feet high, 
with small white corymbose flowers. 
Leaves two inches long. Pedicels un- 
equal, one-flowered. Fruit a small, glo- 
bular berry, one-celled, one-seeded. Na- 
tive of Senegal, introduced 1824. 

Culture. — It is increased readily by 
| cuttings, which root freely in a pot of 
sand, and placed under a hand-glass in 
heat. A soil composed of equal por- 
tions of loam, peat, and rotten dung, is 
the most suitable to grow them in. 

B 08 BA (from Bose a senator of Leip- 
sic). 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Chenopodem. 

1 The Characters are — Calyx live- 
leaved; corolla 0; berry one-seeded. 

Bosba ybrvamora (Golden root tree). 
Sloan. Jam. 1. 153. f. 3. — It is a pretty 
strong woody shrub, with a stem as 
large as a middling person’s leg ; the 
branches come out very irregularly, and 
make considerable shoots in summer, 
which should be shortened every spring, 
to preserve the heads of the plants m 
any tolerable order ; these branches re- 
tain their leaves till towards the spring, 
when they fall off, and new leaves are 
produced soon after. 

Bark reddish-brown, smooth; wood 
white. Leaves two inches long, and 
one and a half broad, roundish, broad- 
er at the base, blunt at the end, white 
underneath, on short petioles ; ribs pur- 
ple. The flowers come out of the ends 
of the twigs, on alternate pedicels, at 
the base of which is a stipule. Calyx 
purplish, six-leaved. Seed black. 

It is a native of the Canary Islands, 
whence it was first brought into Eng- 
land, and cultivated by Mr. Miller be- 
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fore 1788. It has also been found since 
in some of the British West India 
islands. 

It may be propagated by cuttings in 
the spring; and tne plants must be 
housed in winter. 

Bossijea (in honour of M. Bossieu 
Lamartiniere, a French botanist, who 
accompanied the unfortunate La Pey- 
rouse round the world). 

Class Monadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminous. 

The Characters are — Calyx flve- 
cleft , bilabiate ; stamens monadelphous; 
legume compressed, pedicellate, many 
seeded , frith the margins thickened on 
both sides ; seeds strophiolate . 

1. Bossi-*a scolopendbia (plank- 
plant Bossiaea). Bot. Rep. t. 191. 
Leaflets toothed, with the teeth bearing 
the flowers ; keel naked. — A hardy 
greenhouse shrub, from three to four 
feet high. Flowering early in summer. 
The winged branches, in a manner pro- 
liferous, and bearing handsome red and 
yellow, stalked, solitary flowers, from 
their numerous alternate teeth, give 
this shrub & very singular appearance. 
It must be planted in very sandy peat 
earth, and not much watered in winter, 
as too much wet is apt to destroy it. 
The young branches, which in the old 
plant appear much more like leaves, 
are very tender; but in time become as 
tough as leather, and are almost equally 
pliable. Native of New Holland, on 
the eastern coast. Introduced 1798. 

2. Bossijea ensata (sword stemmed 
Bossiaea). Swt. fl. Aust. t. 51. Keel 
fringed. — A low bushy shrub, with 
many rigid branches, which have 
scarcely any vestiges of leaves ; at first 
these branches are quite flat, but after 
two or three years, they gradually be- 
come round. Flowers yellow, with the 
l>ack and base of the vexillum of a 
brownish-orange purple colour, and 
with the keel brownish purple. Native 
of New Holland. Flowering from 
April to June. Introduced 1822. 

3. Bossiaea linophtlla (narrow 
leaved Bossiaea). Bot. Cab. 174. 
Branches compressed, leafy ; leaves 
linear , with occurred margins. — A pretty 
little green-house shrub, with delicate 
flexible branches, covered towards their 
extremities with beautiful small blos- 
soms of an orange colour, streaked with 
red, and having a green eye. Flovrers 
in May and June. Introduced 1803. 




4. Bo*8I£a hetebophylla (various, 
leaved Bossiaea). Bot. Mag. t. 1144. 
Leaves obovate , elliptical, or linear, 
flat ; legume of many cells , with spongy 
transverse dissepiments . — A branched 
bushy shrub. Flowering most part of 
the year. The branches, though nearly 
flat, are not dilated, nor are they either 
toothed or denudated. The leaves are 
variable in figure, but on full grown 
plants usually linear, alternate, on short 
stalks. Flowers axillary, solitary, 
stalked, large, yellow, with a crimson 
keel, very ornamental. Introduced 
1792. 

5. Boss lit; a MicaoPHTLLA (little heart 
leaved Bossicea). Bot Reg. t. 656. 
Branches round, leafy, spinous pointed; 
leaves cuneiform , obcoraate , glabrous . — 
It is a beautiful plant, from its nume- 
rous flowers, which are prettily varie- 
gated with yellow, purple, and red. The 
leaves are shorter than the ftovrerc, 
veiny, and very abundant. The tips of 
the branches finally become spinous. 
Flow ers from May to August. Intro- 
duced 1803. 

6. BossiiEA cordifolia (heart leaved 
Bossia»a). Leaves cordate , acute, spr- 
nose , mucronate. — A dwarf erect bushy 
evergreen shrub. Flowers solitary, 
yellow, with a purple circle at the base, 
and a' dark purple keel. They are 
fragrant, the scent resembling ulex 
L'uropwus. It grows tot the height of 
three feet, and when in blossom is en- 
tirely covered with flowers. It is a very 
desirable plant for a green-house or con- 
servatory. Flowering in June. Intro- 
duced 1&J4. 

7. Bossiaa rhombifoua (rhomb* 
leaved Bossiiea). Leaves rh omboid al - 
orbicular, somewhat emarginate and 
mucronate ; legume on a long stipe, fal- 
cate. — A hardy green-house evergreen 
shrub. Flowers axillary, solitary, 
yellow with a purple keel. They ap- 

ear from April to June, and make a 
andsome appearance. Introduced 
1820. 

8. Bossiaa cinerea (sharp leaved 
Bossiaea). Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
scabrous above, and pubescent beneath, 
with recurved margins. — A small bushy 
shrub, with numerous, solitary, axil- 
lary flowers, representing as they are 
placed along the branches, long spike- 
like leafy racemes. It flowers from 
May to July. Introduced 1803. 

9. Bossij2a prostrata (procumbent 
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Dossieea). Bot. Mag. 1. 1493. Branches altar stfll forms part of the ceremonies 
J iHform , leafy, stem procumbent , leaves of the Greek and Roman Catholic 
oval, glabrous ; stipules shorter than Churches. Olibanum is in the form of 
the petioles', legume l-seeded. — A pros- semi-transparent masses or tears of a 
4rate green-house shrub. Flowering in pale -yellowish or pink colour, solid, 
June and July. Introduced 1805. hard, and brittle. It has a bitterish 
Culture. — This beautiful genus, ac- acrid taste, and when chewed, sticks to 
cording to Sweet, “ thrives best in an the teeth, and renders the saliva milky, 
equal mixture of sandy loam and peat ; \Vhen|heated, it burns brilliantly, anddif- 
if not very sandy, some sand must be fuses an agreeable odour. Introduced 
added to it to have the plants in health. 1816. 

The pots must be well drained with 2. Boswrllia glabra (smooth Bos- 
broken potsherds, as nothing injures wellia). Rox. Cor. t. 207. Leaflets 
them more than too much water, broad, lanceolate, blunt, smooth, serrated-, 
Cuttings, not too ripe, will strike root if racemes aggregate. — The trunk is 
planted in sand under a bell-glass, not erect, seventy feet high, bark firm, pret- 
too close together, as they are apt to ty thick, and coverea with a greenish 
damp; when rooted, they must be pot- ash-coloured, tender pellicle. Branches 
ted off in little pots and Kept in a close few in proportion to the size of the tree, 
frame, and inured to the air by degrees.” Leaves unequally pinnate, six to twelve 
Boswrllia (in memory of the late inches long. Racemes terminal. Flow- 
Dr. John Boswell of Edinburgh). ers numerous, small, white. It is a 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. native of the highest mountains on the 
Ord. Burseriacem . coast of Coromandel, where its leaves 

The Characters are — Flowers herm<£ are deciduous about the end of the rains 
phrodite , calyx foe-toothed ; petals 5, in October. The wood is hard, heav^, 
disk cup shaped crenated, stamini - and durable. From wounds made in 
ffrous ; stamens 10, style crowned by the bark, a large quantity of resin ex- 
a capitate stigma, capsule trigonal, tides, which soon becomes hard and brit- 
three+valved, three-celled , seeds solitary tie, and is often used as a substitute for 
in the cells , girded by a membrane. pitch. The finer species of this resin 
1. Boswellia serrata (Olibanum are frequently burnt, instead of common 
yielding Boswellia). Leaves pinnate j incense (Benzoin), in the temples of 
leaflet s serrated, downy-, racemes axillary, the natives. Introduced 1823. 
simple. — It is a lofty tree, indigenous to Culture. — The species of this genus 

the mountains of central India, where thrive well in a mixture of loam, peat, 
it is known under the name of Sali. and sand. They may be increased by 
The foliage is crowded at the extremity ripened cuttings, which take rootreadily 
of the branches. The flowers, which in sand under a hand-glass in heat, 
are produced in simple axillary ra- Botany (from Bot 0*17, Greek, an herb 
cemes shorter than the leaves, are nu- or plant) formerly implied a knowledge 
merous, small, of a pale pink colour, of the nature, uses, and cultivation of 
accompanied with minute bracteas. It plants. In our accounts of the different 
was formerly conjectured, on the au- genera, we have endeavoured to com- 
thority of Linnseus, that the Olibanum bine these three objects. But as a mo- 
of commerce was the product of the dern science, botany chiefly applies to 
Juniperas tycia ; but this opinion ap- the classification of plants ; or that sy$- 

E ears to be erroneous, as Mr. Colebrook tematic arrangement by which, from 
as satisfactorily proved that the Bos - general marks or characters, the bota- 
wellia serrata affords the resinou6 gum nist is enabled, first to trace the class, 
in question, that comes from India, next the order, then the genus, and last 
Olibanum is chiefly collected in of all the snecies, to which any plant 
India; but it is imported in casks and he meets witn belongs, 
chests from the Levant. It distils from Various systems have been invented 
incisions made in the bark of the tree for the classification of the vegetable 
during the summer months. It is the tribes ; but that of Linnteus, as the 
frankincense of the ancients, and in the simplest and most decisive, has super- 
early ages, it was much used as incense seded them all. It is founded on the 
in sacrifices ; and in modem times, sexual system, or that which supposes 
the diffusions of its vapour around the all plants to have male and female parts 
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of generation ; a system which there is 
every reason to believe physiologically 
true, but which in that view will be 
more properly treated of under the 
article Physiology of Plants. 

Sect. I. — Of the parts of plat, ts. 

The principal outlines of a plant are 
thus delineated by Linnceus : — 

A plant consists of a rooty trunk , 
leaves, props, fructification, and inflo- 
rescence, to which may be added the 
habit . 

I. The root consists of two parts, viz. 
the caudex and the radicula, distin- 
guished according to shape, direction, 
duration, &c. 

1. Caudex, the stump, is the body or 
knob of the root, from which the trunk 
and branches ascend, and the fibrous 
roots descend, and in different plants is 
either solid, bulbous, or tuberous. So- 
lid, as in trees, shrubs, and many of the 
herbs. Bulbous is explained under 
Hybernaculum. Tuberous knobs are 
also solid and hard, containing one or 
more embryos or eyes. They are either 
only one knob, as turnip, carrot, &c. 
containing only one eye at the top ; or 
consist of many knobs connected to- 
gether by slender fibres, as in potatoes, 
Jerusalem artichokes, &c. each contain- 
ing many eyes disposed over the cur- 
face ; and are either pitted, when the 
eyes lie inward, as in potatoes , &c. or 
tuberculated, containing the eyes out- 
ward, a 8 in Jerusalem artichokes, &c. 
In tuberous knobs, the fibres or stringy 
parts issue from every part of the sur- 
face, which is an essential difference 
from bulbous knobs, where they are 
confined to the caudex of the bulb only, 
and are the true and genuine roots, the 
bulb itself being only a large bud under 
ground. Those tuberous knobs with 
only one eye, differ as to duration, but 
are in general biennial; those with 
many eyes are perennial ; both seem to 
be produced by the nutriment of the 
stem-like buds, and not by the fibrous 
roots, for the stem is first formed and 
becomes strong, and as it grows to ma- 
turity, the tuberous knobs increase. 

% Radicula, a little root, is the 
string or fibrous part of the root, de- 
scending from the caudex : it is really 
the principal and essential part of every 
root, and by which the nourishment is 
drawn from the earth for the support of 
the plant. 


II. The trunk rises immediately from 
the caudex, and produces the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. It is either herba- 
ceous, shrubby , or arborescent ; and is 
distinguished according to its shape, 
substance, surface, &c. as follows : — 

1. Caulis, a stalk or stem, is the main 
trunk which elevates the leaves and 
fructification, and is applied to trees, 
shrubs, and herbs. It is denominated 
simple when it does not divide, and 
compound when it is divided into 
branches. 

2. Culmus , a straw or haulm, is the 
proper trunk of grasses, and also ele- 
vates both the leaves and fructification. 
It is sometimes jointed, and sometimes 
not : it is also sometimes round and 
sometimes angular. 

3. Scapus, a stalk, is an herbaceous 
trunk which elevates the fructification, 
but not the leaves ; that is, it is a stalk 
proceeding immediately from the root, 
and terminated by the flowers, as in 
narcissus, hyacinth, &c. 

4. Stipes, a trunk, used by Linnsxxs 
for the trunk of mushrooms, as also for 
that slender thread or footstalk which 
elevates the feathery or hairy down with 
which some seeds are furnished, and 
connects it with the seeds. 

III. The leaves are either simple or 
compound, and are distinguished by 
their figure, situation, insertion, Dum- 
ber, divisions, &c. 

1. A simple leaf is such as adheres 
to the branch singly, or whose foot- 
stalk is terminated by a single expan- 
sion, not parted to the middle rib, and 
is determined by its shape, surface, and 
divisions. 

2. A compound leaf is such whose 
footstalk is furnished with several sepa- 
rate simple expansions, or whose divi- 
sions extend to the middle rib, now 
called a common petiole or footstalk, 
supporting several lobes or little sim- 
ple leaves, of which the compound leaf 
consists. They are distinguished by 
shape, &c. and the form by which they 
are attached to the common footstalk, 
as palmated, winged, feathered, Ac. 
Sometimes leaves are twice or more 
compounded, which divisions admit of 
many modifications, and give rise to as 
great variety of terms. It may some- 
times be difficult, at first sight, to know 
a common footstalk to a compound leaf 
from a branch ; but a common footstalk, 
where it issues from the branch, is 
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either flat or hollow on one side, and 
convex on the other ; whereas branches 
sure alike on both sides, whether round, 
fl&t, or angular : again, buds are never 
found at the angles formed by the lobes 
of a compound leaf with the footstalk, 
krat at the angles formed by the foot- 
stalk of the whole compound leaf and 
the stem ; and it may always be cer- 
tainly distinguished by its falling off 
'with the little leaves which it supports. 
The manner or place in which leaves 
are attached to the plant, is called the 
determination of leaves, and is distin- 
guished by several terms, according to 
number, disposition, insertion, figure, &c. 
(For the different leaves, see plates). 

IV. The props, fulcra, a term used to 
express those external parts which 
strengthen, support, or defend, the plants 
on which they are found, or serve to 
facilitate some necessary secretion, are 
as follow : — 

1. Petiolus , the footstalk or support 
of a leaf. 

2. Pedunculus, the footstalk or sup- 
port of a flower. 

3. Stipula, haulm or husk, a sort of 
scale or small leaf stationed on most 
plants, (when present) on each side the 
base of the footstalk of leaves and flow- 
ers, at the first appearance, for the pur- 
pose of support. They are placed 
either single or double, and sometimes 
on the inside, as in the fig and mulber- 
ry ; or on the outside, as in the birch, 
lime, and papilionaceous flowers. They 
are also either sitting, extended down- 
wards* or sheathing along \he stem, as 
in the plane tree. As to duration, they 
sometimes fall before the leaves, and 
sometimes are equally persistent. They 
often afford a good distinction for the 
species. 

4. Cirrhus, a clasper or tendril, is the 
fine spiral string or fibre by which 
plants fasten themselves to some other 
body for support. They are sometimes 
placed opposite to the leaves; some- 
times at the side of the footstalks of the 
leaves ; sometimes they issue from the 
leaves themselves ; and sometimes they 
put out roots, as in ivy, &c. 

5. Pubes, a term applied to the hair 
down, wool, beard, bristles, glands, anc 
several other appearances on different 
parts of plants, serving the double pur- 
pose of defence and vessels of secretion. 

6. Arma, the defensive weapons of 
plants, as thorns, prickles, &c. 


7- Bractem, the floral leaves, mean 
not only those leaves situated on the 
stalk nearest to the lower parts of the 
flower, but those which sometimes ter- 
minate the flower-stalk, being composed 
of large bractece, resembling a bush of 
hair. They are then called bractem 
comossB, as in crown-imperial, lavender, 
and some species of safe, 

V. The fructification, or mode of 
fruit-bearing, consists of the calyx, 
corolla, stamina, pistillum, pericar- 
pium, semina, and receptaculum, which 
are afterwards explained. 

VI. The inflorescence , or mode by 
which flowers are joined to their seve- 
ral peduncles, whether common or par- 
tial. 

i. A flower, in the sexual system, has 
a very different signification from the 
same term of former botanists ; for if 
the anther® and stigma are present, 
though the calyx, corolla, filaments of 
the stamina, and style of the pistillum, 
be wanting, it is still a flower; and if all 
the parts are present, it is a complete 
flower. The seed also constitutes the 
fruit, whether there is a pericarpium or 
not 

ii. Complete flowers are either simple 
or aggregate ; simple, when no part of 
the fructification is common to many 
flowers or florets, but is confined to one 
only ; aggregate, when the flower con- 
sists of many florets collected into a 
head, by means of some part of the 
fructification common to them all, as by 
a common receptacle, or common calyx ; 
a s in dipsacus , scapiosa, &c. From the 
different structure, disposition, and 
other circumstances of the receptacle 
or calyx, being the only part common 
to aggregate flowers, arise seven sub- 
divisions. 

1. Aggregate flowers, properly so 
called, are formed by the union of seve- 
ral lesser flowers, placed on partial pe- 
duncles on a common dilated recepta- 
cle, and within a common perianthium; 
and in those flowers where each floret 
has its proper calyx, that is also a pe- 
rianthium. A flower is said to be ra- 
diate, when the florets in the radius or 
circumference differ from those in the 
disk ; in which case they are generally 
larger, and are called semi-florets, from 
their diflerencojn form, and in distinc- 
tion from those of the disk, which are 
called proper florets; and they also 
differ as to sex, which gives rise to 
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several of the orders in the class syn- 
genesia, which contains the compound 
Sowers. 

2. Compound aggregate flowers con- 
sist also of several florets, placed sitting 
(or without partial peduncles) on a 
common dilated receptacle, and within 
a common perianthium; and where 
each floret has its proper calyx, it is 
also a perianthium. Compound flowers 
also admit of a further description, viz. 
each floret consists of a single petal, 
with generally five divisions, and 
having five stamina distinct at the base, 
but united at the top by the anther® 
into a cylinder, through which passes 
the style of the pistiflum, longer than 
the stamina, and crowned by a stigma 
with two divisions rolled backwards, 
and haying a single seed placed upon 
the receptacle under each floret This 
is the general character of a compound 
flower, to which there are a few excep- 
tions ; it also differs when the flower is 
radiate ; but the essential character of 
a regular floret consists in the anther® 
being united so as to form a cylinder, 
and having a single seed placed upon 
the receptacle under each floret. 

3. Umbellate aggregate are when the 
flower consists of many florets placed 
on fastigiate peduncles proceeding from 
the same stem or receptacle, and which, 
though of different lengths, rise to such 
a height as to form a regular head or 
umbel, whether flat, convex, or concave. 
Both the common and partial calyx 
Linnaeus calls an involucrum. It is 
called a simple umbel when it has no 
lesser divisions; a compound umbel 
when each peduncle is subdivided at 
its extremity into many lesser pedun- 
cles for supporting the flowers, so as to 
form several little umbellas, uniting in 
one head ; the whole together is called 
an universal umbel, and the little um- 
bellas are called partial umbels. In 
some genera, that have radiated umbels, 
the florets of the centre and those of 
the circumference differ both as to sex 
and size ; but in general each have five 
petals, five stamina, and two styles ; or 
one that is bifid, with a germen placed 
beneath, and two naked seeds, which 
when ripe, separate below, but remain 
connected at the top. 

4. Cymous aggregate* (from cyma, a 
sprout), called bv Linnaeus a receptacle, 
is when several fastigiate peduncles pro- 
ceed from the same centre like the um- 


bel, and rise to nearly an even height ; 
but unlike the umbel, the secondary or 
partial peduncles proceed without any 
regular order, as in sambucus , vibemum, 
&c. 

5. Amentaceous aggregate are roeh 
flowers as have a long common recep- 
tacle, along which are disposed squamst 
or scales, which form that sort of calyx 
called amentum or catkin, as in cmy- 
lusy pinusy jug Ians, &c. Amentaceous 
flowers generally want the petals, and 
all of them are of the classes mooted* 
and dioecia. 

6. Glumous aggregate are such flow- 
ers as proceed from a common husky 
calyx belonging to grasses, called gli 
ma ; many of whicn are placed on a 
common receptacle called rachis, col- 
lecting the florets into the spike, as 
triticum, hordeum, secale , lolium. , &c. 

7. Spadiceous aggregate are also 
such flowers as have a common recep- 
tacle protruded from within a common 
calyx, called spatha, along which are 
disposed several florets. Such a recep- 
tacle is called spadix; and is either 
branched, as in phoenix, or simple, as 
in narcissus, &c. In this last case, the 
florets may be disposed either all round 
it, as in calla, dracontium , pathos , Ac. 
on the lower side of it, as in arum, &c. 
or in two sides, as in zostera, &c. 
These flowers have generally no partial 
calyx. 

Under the head of inflorescence, 
might also be mentioned the sexes oi 
plants. There are, besides the above, 
several other modes of flowering, pro- 
perly so called, that come under the 
general term inflorescence, and often 
afford the best marks to discrimmate 
the species. They are chiefly expressed 
as follows : — 

1. Verticillus, a whorl, when the 
flowers are placed in whorls at each 
joint round the common stalk : they 
have very short partial peduncles, are 
all of the labiated kind, and have either 
two or four stamina, and four naked 
seeds, as in salvia, maruirntm, mentka, 
&c. A verticil has several distinctions, 
as naked, bractcd, &c. and all those 
genera with four stamina are of the 
class didynamia, as is seen in mint, 
thyme, Ac. 

2. Capitulum, a little head, is when 
many flowers arc connected into nearly 
a globular form or head, on the summit 
of the common stalk, sometimes with 
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w*/nd sometimes without partial pedun- 
cles, as in gomphrena, &e. and is distfn- 
Squished by its shape, and other circum- 
**■ trances. Under capitulum is now in- 
troduced the term fasciculus, (a little 
bundle), which was formerly considered 
distinct. It means when the pedun- 
cles are erect, parallel, approaching 
each other, and raised to the same 
beight, as in sweet-william, where they 
generally proceed from different parte 
of the common stalk, opposite to each 
other. 

3. Spica , a spike, is when the flow- 
ers, having no partial peduncles, are 
arranged alternately around a common 
single peduncle. It is called spica se- 
cunda, (a single-rowed spike), when the 
flowers are all turned one way, follow- 
ing each other $ and spica disticha (a 1 
double-rowed spike), when the flowers 
stand pointing two ways, as in lolium , 
Szc . ; and it is distinguished by shape 
and other circumstances. 

4. Corymbus , a cluster of ivy-berries, 
when the lesser peduncles of the flow- 
ers proceed from different parts of the 
common peduncle or stalk ; and though 
of unequal lengths, and sometimes 
single, sometimes branched, yet form a 
regular surface at the top, as in the sili- 
quose plants. The corymbus may be 
supposed to be formed from a spike, by 
adding partial peduncles to the flowers, 
and seems to be the mean between the 
racemns and umbella, the peduneles 
rising gradually from different parts of 
the common stalk, like t^ose of the 
raceme, and proceeding to a propor- 
tionable height like those of the umbel. 

5. Thyrsus, a young stalk, a mode of 
flowering resembling the cone of apine. 
Linneeus defines it a panicle contracted 
into an ovate or egg-shaped form ; the 
lower peduncles, which are longer, 
horizontally : and the upper, which are 
shorter, mount vertically, as syringa , 
&c. 

Raccmus , a bunch of grapes, is when 
the flowers are placed on short partial 
eduncles, proceeding as little lateral 
ranches from and along the common 
eduncle. It resembles a spike in 
aving the flowers placed alon^ a com- 
mon peduncle, but differs from it in hav- 
ing partial peduncles: italsodiffersfrom 
a corymbus in the shortness and equal 
length of its peduncles, not forming a 
regular surface at the top, as in ribes 
rubrum, vitis. 


6. Panicula, the tuft upon reeds, is 
when the flowers are dispersed upon 
peduncles variously subdivided ; or it is 
a sort of branching spike, composed of 
several smaller spikes, attached along 
a common peduncle, as in avena , pani 
cum , and several other grasses, and 
many other plants. When the partial 
peduncles diverge and hang loose, it is 
called a diffuse, and when they converge* 
it is called a close, panicle. 

7. Axillares , such flowers as proceed 
from the angle formed by the leaf and 
the stem, as is most common. 

8. Terminates , such flowers as termi- 
nate the stalk or branch. Every other 
mode of flowering is called the inflo- 
rescence, whether opposite to the leaves, 
lateral, single, double, erect, bending, 
&c. 

Luxuriant or double flowers , are con - 
sidered only as varieties. A luxuriant 
flower is supposed generally to be ow- 
ing to superabundant nourishment; the 
luxuriant part is generally the corolla, 
but sometimes the calyx also. There 
are three degrees of luxuriant flowers, 
viz 1. multiplicutus-, 2. plenus ; and 3. 
prolifer. 

1. Flos multiplicutus is when the 
petals of the corolla are only so far 
multiplied as to exclude part of the sta- 
mina ; and is called duplicate, triplicate, 
quadruplicate, &c. according to the 
number of rows of petals. 

2. Flos plenus is when the corolla is 
so much multiplied as to exclude all the 
stamina, which is occasioned by thu 
stamina turning petals, and the flower is 
often so crowded a& to exclude or choke 
the pistillum also. Therefore, as the 
essential parts of generation are thus 
wholly or in part destroyed, the plants 
become barren and imperfect, and no 
seed, or very little, can be expected 
from them. Flowers with one petal 
are not very subject to fulness ; when 
they are, it generally arises from an in- 
crease of the divisions of the petal. It 
is most usual in flowers of many petals, 
where it arises various ways ; some- 
times by multiplication of the petals 
only, sometimes of the calyx or necta- 
rium, and sometimes of all. Compound 
flowers are also subject to luxuriance, 
arising several ways. 

3. Flos prolifer is when one flow 
grows out of another; this generally 
Happens in full flowers, from their 
greater luxuriancy. In simple flowers > 
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it rises from the centre, and proceeds 
from the pistillum, shooting up into 
another flower, standing on a single foot- 
stalk. In aggregate flowers (properly 
so called) many footstalk flowers are 
produced out of common calyx. In 
umbellate flowers, a second umbel pro- 
ceeds from the centre of the first umbel, 
producing little umbels, which by a 
greater exertion of luxuriancy, may 

S roduce others with little umbels, and 
ius may produce several heads of 
flowers, eacn growing out of that im- 
mediately below it, furnished with little 
umbels variously compounded. A pro- 
lific flower is so called leafy (frondosus,) 
when it produces branches with flowers 
and leaves ; which, though rare, some- 
times happens in rosa, anemone , mo- 
narda, ana others. As in luxuriant 
flowers many parts of the natural cha- 
racter are deficient in the whole, or in 
any part, they can only be distinguished 
by the general habit, and by suen parts 
as remain in the natural state ; as very 
often by the calyx, and in the polypeta- 
lous flowers, the lowest series or rows 
of petals remain the same, as in rosa, 
papaver , ntgella , &c. 

4. Floe mutilatus is the opposite im- 
perfection, being such a flower as oc- 
casionally is deprived of all, or the 
greatest part of the petals, yet bears 
seeds, as in some species of tueeilago , 
campanula , &c. This term is opposed 
to luxuriance, and is supposed bv Lin- 
nreus to be caused by a defect of heat, 
though it may also happen from other 
causes. 

* VII. The habit of plants, by which 
ancient botanists meant the vrhole ex- 
ternal appearance'of every part, whereby 
they where arranged in their several 
systems, is by Linnams applied to the 
agreement of plants of the same genus, 
or natural order, chiefly in the following 
circumstances : 

1. Gemmation, The structure and 
disposition of the bulb, as solid, coated, 
scaly, stem. Also of the bud ; its origin 
petioled, stipuled, cortical ; its contents 
leafy, floral, common. 

2. Vernation. The complication of 
the leaves within the bud, as condu- 
plicate or doubled together; convolute 
or rolled together ; involute or rolled 
in; revolute or rolled back ; imbricated 
or tiled; equit&nt or riding; obvolute 
or rolled against each other; plait- 
ed or folded over;, spiral or coiled 


like a watch-spring, one end in the 
centre. 

3. v Estivation . The state of the bod 
in summer, as convolute, imbricated, 
conduplicate, valved, unequally vaived. 

4. Tortion. The twisting or bending 
of the parts, as uniform, dissimilar, from 
the right, from the left, reciprocal, resa- 
pine, spiral. 

5. Nuptials, Male, female, andro- 
gynous, hermaphrodite. 

6. Semination, The shape and other 
circumstances of the seed, as tad, 
wing, tuft, awn, hooks, gluten, curva- 
ture. Also of the pencarpinm ; as 
berrying, inflation, viscosity, elasticity, 
structure. 

7 . Placentation, The number and 
disposition of the cotyledons; or if want- 

. Variation, Of colour, size, pubes- 
cence. 1. External : plaited, bundled, 
broad-leaved, curled, awnless. 2. In- 
ternal: mutilated, great-flowered, lux- 
uriant, cres ted, viviparous, bulb-bearing. 
By variation or variety, are meant sack 
differences as are only incidental to 
vegetables, and are not found constant 
ana unchangeable ; that is, where plant* 
raised from the same seed, by sob t 
accidental cause differ in their fom 
and appearance from the true character 
of the species to which they belong; 
which cause being removed, the plant 
is restored to its true specific character; 
and these incidental varieties chiefly 
arise by difference of soil or culture in 
some of the above circumstances. And 
though it is as necessary to collect va- 
rieties under their proper species, as 
under their proper genera, yet it is often 
more difficult: 1st, from tne difficulty 
of ascertaining the genus, and, 2dly, 
from the danger of confounding the 
species; and sometimes some parts of 
tne specific character itself are also 
subject to variety, particularly the 
leaves ; though in general the true 
specific character is constant and un- 
changeable, arising from circumstances 
in which plants of the same genus are 
found to disagree, which distinctions 
are commonly taken with most cer- 
tainty from the parts explained in this 
section. 

VIII. The hybemaculum, winter 
lodgment, is that part of a plant which 
defends the embryo or future sboot 
from external injuries during the win- 
ter, and is either a bulb or a bud. 
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i. A MS, (bulbiis), is a large sort of 
Ba*xd produced under ground, placed 
xxxxm the caudex of certain herbaceous 
X>*ants, hence called bulbous roots, all 
which are perennial, that is, per- 
petuated by their bulbs or ground buds, 
well as by seeds ; they are there- 
fore improperly called roots, being only 
t:lie bybemacle of the future shoot. 
B^ulbs are of the following sorts : 

1. Squamous , consisting of scales 
1 aid o^er each other like tiles, as in the 
*ify. 

- 2. Solid, consisting of a close sub- 
stance, as in tulips . 

3. Coated, consisting of many coats 
infolding each other, as in onions. 

2. Cauline , produced not only from 
the sides of the principal bulb, called a 
atieker or offset, but from other parts 
of the stem ; as in erow or wild garlic , 
find in some species of onion, hence 
called bulbiferous, where they are pro- 
duced at the origin of the umbel of 
flowers. 

’ m. A bud, (gemma), is the embryo of 
the plant, seated upon the stem of the 
■branches, covered with scales. In ge- 
neral jthere are three sorts of buds : that 
containing the flower only, as in poplar, 
ash, &e. where the leaf-buds and flower- 
bnds are distinct ; that containing the 
leaves only, as in birch, &c. ; and that 
Oontaining both flower and leaves, as in 
the generality of plants; and these 
last sometimes contain leaves and male 
flowers, sometimes leaves and female 
flowers, sometimes leaves and herma- 
phrodite flowers. Annual plants are 
only renewed from seeds ; and several 
other plants, both trees and shrubs, 
have no winter buds. It is also ob- 
served in hot countries, that few plants 
have buds; or at least that they are 
without that scaly covering which 
seems essential to a bud, and consti- 
tutes the hybernaole; instead whereof 
are protruded small feathei^like 
branches from the wings of the leaves, 
(defence and protection from cold not 
being necessary); whereas in cold 
countries most plants have buds,> which 
are wrapped up all the winter, in readi- 
ness to greet tne approaching spring. 

Analogous to the protection afforded 
by the buds, is the sleep of plants, 
which, according to Linmeus, happens 
various ways ; as by converging, includ- 
ing, surrounding, fortifying, condupli- 
cating, involving* diverging, depending, 


HOT 

inverting, imbricating. This disposi- 
tion in plants is very remarkable in 
chickmeed, pimpemell, dandelion, goafs- 
beard, &c. which expand their flowers 
only at certain times of the day, and 
shut them up at the approach of night 
or a storm ; from which may be prog- 
nosticated a change of weather. Ip 
many plants, not only the flowers, but 
the young shoots, are defended froni 
external injuries by the nearest leaves 
converging and inclosing the tender 
rudiments. Thus we have delineated 
the principal outlines of plants ; but a 
more particular description of tiy>se 
parts which serve chiefly to charac- 
terise the different classes, orders, 
genera, and species, will be given in 
tiie following sections, particularly 

Sect. II. — Of the e losses of plants. 

The flowers of plants Linnaeus very 
properly made the sole foundation of 
nis beautiful system of botany. Being 
the same in all parts of the globe capa- 
ble of producing plants, the classifica- 
tion founded upon them affords a kind 
of universal language (so to speak) tp 
botanists, whereby they can no longer 
mistake each others* meaning, as has 
unfortunately been the case, less or 
more, with almost all former botanical 
systems. 

Flowers, in respect of sex , are distin- 
guished into male, female , hermaphro- 
dite, and neuter. Male flowers are such 
as have only the stamina, as in the 
classes monoecia, dicecia, and polyga- 
mia. Female flowers are such as have 
only the pistilla, as in the same classes. 
Hermaphrodite flowers are such as have 
both the stamina and pistilla in the 
same flower, as in almost all the olhcr 
classes: hermaphrodites are also dis- 
tinguished into male hermaphrodite^ 
when the female is ineffectual ; and fe- 
male hermaphrodites, when the male 
ineffectual. Neuter flowers arc such as 
have neither stamina or pistilla perfect. 

The plants themselves also take a 
denomination from the 6ex of their 
flowers. Male plants are such as bear 
male flowers only ; female plants bear 
female flowers only ; hermaphrodite 
plants bear hermaphrodite flowers only. 
Androgynous plants are such as beaf 
male and female flowers, distinct upon 
the same root, as in the class monoecia. 
Polygamous plants are such as bear 
hermaphrodite flowers, and male or fa* 
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male flowers, or both distinct, on the 
same or on different roots. 

When on the same root, the flowers 
are either male hermaphrodites and 
female hermaphrodites $ or hermaphro- 
dites and male ; or hermaphrodites and 
female, distinct : if. on different roots, 
the flowers are either hermaphrodites 
and male ; hermaphrodites and female ; 
hermaphrodites and both male and fe- 
male; or are androgynous and male; 
and sometimes androgynous and male 
and female on three distinct plants. 

TABLE OF THE CLASSES. 

1. Monandria, «. e. one male or sta- 
men in an hermaphrodite flower. 

• 2. Diandria, ». e. two stamina. 

3. Triandeia, — three ditto. 

4. Tetrandria, — four ditto. 

5. Pentandria, — five ditto. 

6. Hexandria, — six ditto. 

7. Heptandria, — seven ditto. 

8. Octandria, — eight ditto. 

9. Enneandria, — nine ditto. 

10. Decandria, — ten ditto. 

11. Dodecandria,- twelve ditto. 

12. Icosandria, — twenty or more 
ditto, inserted into the calyx. 

13. Folyandria, i. e. all above twenty 
fctamina inserted into the receptacle. 

14. Didtnamia, i. #. four stamina, two 
long, and two short. 

15. Tetradynamia, t. e . six stamina, 
four long, and two short. 

16. Monadelphia, the 6tamina unit- 
ed into one body by the filaments. 

17 - Diadelphia, the stamina united 
into two bodies by the filaments. 

18. Polya Delphi a, the stamina unit- 
ed into three or more bodies by the 
filaments. 

19. Syngenesia, the stamina united 
in a cylindrical form by the antherae. 

20. Gynandkia, the stamina inserted 
into the pistillum. 

21. Moncecia, male and female flow r - 
ers distinct, in the same plant. 

22. Dkecia, males and females in 
different plants, of the same species. 

23. Polygamia, male, female, and her- 
maphrodite flowers in the same or dif- 
ferent plants. 

24. Cryptogamia, the flowers invisi- 
ble, so that they cannot be ranked ac- 
cording to the parts of fructification, or 
distinctly described. 

These 24 classes comprehend every 
known genus and species. It is easy 
to class a plant belonging to any of the 
first 1 1 classes, as they all depend on 


the number of stamina, without regard 
to any other circumstance: only it is 
to be observed that the 1 1th class, do- 
decandria, although its title is expres- 
sive of 12 stamina only, consist* of 
such plants as are furnished with any 
number of stamina from 11 to 19 inclu- 
sive. The reason of the chasm in the 
classes from 10 to 12 stamina is, that 
no flowers have yet been found with 
only 11, so as to form a class. The 
reseda indeed has sometimes 11, but 
often more ; and those of the brotenea 
are united below, which brings it under 
monadelphia. 

The 12th class requires more atten- 
tion. When the stamina amount to 
above 20, a young botanist will be apt 
to imagine that tne plant belongs to ihe 
polyandria class. In reducing plants 
of this kind to their classes, particular 
regard must be had to the insertion of 
the stamina. If they are inserted into 
the calyx, the plant Delongs to the ico- 
sandria class ; if into the receptacle, it 
belongs to the polyandria. This dis- 
tinction it is very necessary to observe, 
as the fruits of the latter class are fre^ 
quently poisonous. 

The 14tli class is likewise in danger 
of being confounded with the 4th, the 
number of stamina being the same; 
but in the 14th, two of them are uni* 
formly much shorter than the otha 
two ; at the same time each p&riiculai 
stamen belonging to the different pairs 
stands directly opposite to one another. 
The plants of this class are quite la- 
biate, or gaping blossoms, as in the 
snap-dragon, fox-glove, ground try, &c* 
The 15th class may be mistaken for the 
6tli, as they consist of the 6ame number 
of stamina; but in the 15th, four of 
them are uniformly longer than the 
other two, and these two are always 
opposite to each other. The plants of 
this class are all cruciform ; that is, 
four-petalled, like a cross, as in the cab- 
bage, wall-Jlower, &c. 

In the 16th class, the stamina are 
united below, but distinct above. The 
pistilla are also united below in one 
substance with the receptacle, which is 
prominent m the centre, but divided 
above into as many threads as there are 
germina. 

In the 17 th class, the corolla is papi- 
lionaceous, butterfly-shaped, and the 
petals are exjuessed by distinct names; 
viz, vexillum , the uppermost, which 
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covers the rest ; aim , the two at each 
side of the flower; and* carina, the 
lowest, which is often bipartite, and 
placed between the ala*. The anther® 
are most frequently 10, one on the up- 
per filament, and 9 on the lower. The 
pistillum grows out of the receptacle 
within the calyx. See the common pea . 

The 19tli class consists . of plants 
whose flowers are composed of a great 
number of small flowers, inclosed in 
one common calyx, and therefore styled 
compound flowers. The whole com- 
pound flower in its aggregate state is 
styled flosculose, because composed of 
these flosculi or florets. The essence 
of a flosculose flower consists in having 
the anther® united in a cylinder, ana 
a single 6eed below the receptacle of 
the floret. 

In the 20th class, the stamina grow 
either upon the pistillum, or upon a re- 
ceptacle that stretches out in the form 
of a stylus, and supports both the sta- 
mina and the pistillum. The other 
classes are sufficiently distinguished in 
the table. 

Sect. III. — Of the orders of plants. 

The orders are inferior divisions , 
tchich lead us a step nearer the genus. 
In the first 13 classes they are taken 
from the female parts, in the same man- 
ner as the classes from the male ; and 
named monogynia , digynia , trigynia , 
tetragynia, &c. t. e . one, two, three, 
four, &c. pistilla, or female parts. When ' 
the pistils have no stalk or filament 
like the stamina, they are numbered by | 
the stigmata or tops of the pistils, i 
whieh in that case adhere to the cap- 
sule in the form of small protuberances, 
as may be observed in the flowers of 
the poppy, &c. 

In the 14th class the orders are de- 
rived from a different source. The 
plants belonging to it have their seeds 
either inclosed in a capsule, or alto- 
gether uncovered. Hence they are 
divided into gymnospermia, compre- 
hending such as have naked seeds ; and 
itngioipermia, comprehending such as 
have their seeds covered, or inclosed in 
a capsule. 

Tne 15th class is divided into two 
orders, viz. the siliculosa , or those 
which have a short pod : and the silt- 
quona, or those which nave a longer one. 

The orders of the 16th, 17tn, 18th, 
‘and 20th classes, are taken from the 


number of stamina ; e. g. monadelphia, 
pentandria, decandria, polyandria, &c. 

The orders of the 19tfi class are, 1. 
Polygamia mqualis, those whose, flos- 
cules are all furnished with stamina and 
istils. Polygamia spuria, corapre- 
ends plants that have hermaphrodite 
floscules in the disk, and female flos- 
cules in the margin; which is made 
the foundation of the three next or- 
ders, viz. 2. Polygamia superflua, those 
whose hermaphrodite flowers in the 
disk are furnished with stigmata, and 
bear seed, and whose female flowers in 
the radius likewise produce seeds. 3. 
Polygamia frustranea, suchlas have her- 
maphrodite seed-bearing floscules in the 
disk ; but whose floscules in the radius, 
having no stigmata, are barren. 4. Po- 
lygamia necessaria, is the reverse of 
the former : the hermaphrodite flowers 
in the disk want stigmata, and are bar- 
ren : but the female floscules in the ra- 
dius are furnished with stigmata, and 
produce seeds. 5. Polygamia segre - 
gata, many floscules inclosed in one 
common calyx, and each of the flos- 
cules likewise furnished with a perian- 
thium proper to itself. 6. Monogamia . 
This order consists only of seven gene- 
ra, none of which have properly com- 
pound flowers, but are ranked under this 
class merely from having their stamina 
united by the anther®. 

The orders of the 21 st class are partly 
taken from the number of stamina, and 
partly from the names and characters 
peculiar to some of the other classes ; 
e. g. moncecia triandria, moncecia syn- 
genesia, moncecia gynandria. 

The orders of the 22nd class are found- 
ed upon the number, union, and situation 
of the stamina in the male flowers. The 
orders of the 23rd are all taken from 
classical characters; e. g. polygamia 
moncecia, polygamia diceciu, and poly- 
gamia tricecia. 

The 24th class is divided into 4 orders : 
1. Filices, comprehending all plants 
that bear their seeds in tne back or 
edges of the leaf, and those that are 
called capillary plants. 2. Musci , 
which comprehends all the moss kind. 
3. Algos, including the lichens, fuci, and 
many others whose parts of fructifica- 
tion are either altogether invisible or 
exceedingly obscure. 4. Fungi, com- 
prehending all the mushroom tribe. 

(For a delineation of the classes, &c. 
see plates). 
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TABLE OP THE ORDERS. 


Classes. 

1. Monandria 

2. Diandria 

3. Tm andria 

4. Tetrandria 

5. Pentandria 
fi, Hexandria 

7 . Hkptandbia 

8 . OCTANDRJA 

9. Enneandria 
' 10. Decandria 

11. Dodecandria 

12. Icosandria 

13. POLTANORIA 

14. Djdynamia 

15. Tetradynamia 

16. Monadelphia 

17. Diadelphia 

18. Poly adelphi a 

19. SYNGENE8IA 


20. Gynandria 


21. Moncbcia 


22. Dicecia 

23. PoLYOAMlA 

24. Crypto© ami a 
Appendix 


Number and Names or the Orders. 

2 Monogynia, Digynia. 

3 Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia. 

3 Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia. 

3 Monogynia, Digynia, Tetragynia. 

g ( Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragynia, Pen* 
\ tagynia, Polygynia. 

e ( Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragyma, Po- 
\ lygynia. 

4 Monogynia, Digynia, Tetragynia, Heptagynia. 

4 Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragynia. 

3 Monogynia, Trigynia, Hexagynia. 

' Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagynia, De- 

cagynia. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagynia, Do- 
decagynia. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Pentagynia, Po- 
lygynia. 

Monogynia, Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragynia, Pen- 
tagynia, Hexagynia, Polygynia. 

2 Gyranospermia, Angiospermia. 

2 Siliculosa, Siliquosa. 

g f Triandria, Pentandria, Octandria, Enneandria, De- 
i candria, Endecandria, Dodecandria, Poly andria. 

4 Pentandria, Hexandria, Octandria, Decandria. 

4 Pentandria, Dodecandria, Icosandria, Poly andria. 

r Polygamia sequalis, Polygamia superflua, Poly- 
6 1 gamia frustranea, Polygamia necessaria, Poly- 
l gamia segregata, Monogamia. 
r Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, Pentandria, Hex- 
9 < andria, Octandria, Decandria, Dodecandria, 
l Poiyandria. 

r Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, Pen- 
11 < tandria, Hexandria, Heptandria, Poiyandria, 
l Monadelphia, Syngenesia, Gynandria. 
Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria. Pen- 

tr j ♦_ t— . 


15 
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tandria, Hexandria, Octandria, Enneandria, De- 
4 candria, Dodecandria, Icosandria, Poiyandria, 
[ Monadelphia, Syngenesia, Gynandria. 

3 Monoecia, Dicecia, Tricecia. 

4 Filices, Musci, Algee, Fungi. 

1 Palm®. 


Some botanists rank these last as a | 
25th class ; but this is improper, as ! 
they are all capable of being arranged 
in the preceding classes of tne system, 
although on account of their singular 
structure, Linneeus placed them in an 
appendix. They contain such genera 
as nave a spadix and spatha, ». e. whose 
flowers and fruit are produced on that 
particular receptacle called a spadix, 
protruded from a common calyx in the 
form of a sheath, called spatha. This 
order consists of trees and shrubs only. 


These have always a simple stem, not 
branched, bearing leaves at the top* re- 
sembling those of fern, being a com- 
position of a leaf and a branch, called 
Frondes; and the corolla has always 
three petals. 

Sect. IV . — The genera of plant*. 

In investigating the genus of a phut, 
tee must first consider its essence. The 
essence of every vegetable, says Lin- 
naeus, consist in the fructification ; the 
essence of the fructification in the Dower 
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and fruit ; the essenc e of the flower ccfin- 
sist# La the an there mid stigma, and 
the essence of the frnit in the seed. 
Hence he makes the flower and frnit 
the foundation of has generic distinc- 
tions. 

These are generally composed of 
seven parte; the calyx, the corolla, the 
stamina, the putt Item , the psricatpium , 
the semina, and the receptaculum ; and 
the presence or absence, the number, 
figure, proportion, and situation, of the 
several parts, constitute the genus. 
But as there are few genera wherein 
all the parts of the natural character 
are constant in every one of the species, 
it is necessary to fix upon such circum- 
stances as are constant in both genus 
and species, and call those the essential 
or ruling character j both to distinguish 
one genus from another, and to fix the 
several species and their varieties to 
their respective genera ; for which pur- 
pose, in some cases, Linnaeus was obliged 
to have recourse to the nectarium. The 
first four parts of the fructification are 
properly parts of the flower, and the 
last three of the fruit. 

I. The -calyx , or oup, is the termi- 
nation of the outer bark of a plant. Its 
chief use is to inclose, support, and pro- 
tect, the other parts of the fructification. 
When present, it is seated oti the recep- 
tacle : and is distinguished by its figure, 
by the number, division, and shape of 
its leaves, or segments, and by the fol- 
lowing names, according to the circum- 
stances with which it is attended. 

1. Perianthium, when its station is 
close to, and surrounds, the other parts 
of the fructification, is called the perir 
anthium of the fructification: if it in- 
cludes many fioscules, as in scabiosa, 
and other aggregate and compound 
flowers, it is called a common perian- 
thium ; if it includes only one floscule, 
it is called a proper perianthium : if it 
includes the stamina, and not the ger- 
men, it is the perianthium of the flower, 
and is said to be above, as in lonicera, 
ribes, campanula, & e. ; if it includes 
the germen, but not the stamina, it is 
the perianthium of the fruit, and is said 
to be below, as in linnea and marina, 
-each of which have two calyxes and 
two receptacles above each other, one 
of the flower and the other of the fruit. 

2. Imcohicrum , when stationed at file 
foot of an umbel, below the common 
receptacle, and at a distance from the 


flower, is called universal, if placed 
under the aniversal umbel ; and partial, 
if placed under a partial umbel. 

3. Amentum, consists of a great num- 
ber of chaffy scales, disposed along & 
slender axis or common receptacle, 
which, from its resemblance to a cat's- 
tail, has obtained the name of catkin ; 
and these flowers have generally no 
petals-: sometimes the same amentum 
supports both male and female flowers, 
distinct, on the same plant, as in car- 
ptnus, &c. ; sometimes the male and 
female flowers are removed from each 
on the same plant, and the amentum 
supports only the male flowers, and the 
female flowers are inclosed by a perian- 
thium, as in corylus, fague, &c.; and 
sometimes an amentum only supports 
male flowers on one plant, and female 
flowers on another plant, as in salix, 
popular, & c, 

4. Spat ha, a sort of calyx growing 
from the stalk, bursting lengthways, and 
protruding a spadix, supporting one or 
more flowers, which have often no peri- 
anthium. It consists either of one leaf, 
w,ith a valve on one side only, as in the 
greater number of spathaceous plants j 
or of two leaves, with two valves, as in 
stratiotes , &c., or is imbricated, as in 
muea, &c. with one or two valves. 

5. Gluma, a husk, chiefly belongs to 
corn and grasses, consisting of one, two, 
three, or more valves folding over each 
other like scales, and frequently termi- 
nated by a long, stiff, pointed prickle, 
called the arista, 

6. Calyptra, the proper calyx of mosses, 
is placeu over the anther® of the 
stamina, resembling an extinguisher, 
a hood, or monk’s cowl. 

7. Volva, so named from its infolding, 
is the proper calyx of funguses, being 
membranaceous, and surrounding the 
stalk, before their expansion. 

It is often difficult to distinguish 
the calyx from the bractecs , which are 
found on many plants, situated on the 
flower-stalks : and are often so near to 
the lower parts of the fructification as 
to be mista&en for the calyx, us in tiUa, 
passtjiora , &c.,but they may be best dis- 
tinguished by this rule; the brattees 
differ in shape and colour from tbs 
other leaves of the plant, but are com- 
monly of the same duration ; whereas 
the calyx always withers when the fredt 
is ripe, if not before. 

II. The corolla is the termisatioa of 
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the irinef bark of the plant, which ac- 
companies the fructification, in the form 
of leaves variously coloured. It is 
generally seated on the receptacle, 
sometimes on the calyx ; serving as an 
inner work of defence to the part it in- 
closes ; as the calyx, which is usually 
of stronger texture, does for an outer. 
The leaves of the corolla are called pe- 
tals; by the number, division, and 
shape of which, it is distinguished. It 
is said to be inferior or below, when it 
includes the germen, and is attached to 
the part immediately below it, as in 
borago , &c., and it is said to be superior 
or above, when it is placed above the 
germen, as in cratcegus , &c. In re- 
spect to duration, ripe, as in nymphcea ; 
or falls off at the first opening of the 
flower, as in actoea; or with the sta- 
mina and other parts of the flower, as in 
most plants ; or does not fall, but wi- 
thers, as in campanula, &c. 

The nectarium , Linnaeus says prin- 
cipally belongs to the corolla, as an ap- 
pendage to tne petals : and contains 
the honey, which is the principal food 
of bees and other insects. But though, 
in plants where it is found, it may be 
attached to the corolla, and be then 
most evident ; vet it is almost as often 
attached to other parts of the fructi- 
fication: Linnaeus therefore chiefly 
makes use of it as an essential charac- 
ter in many of the genera, as being less 
variable than others; and observes, 
that when it is not united with the sub- 
stance of the petals, those plants are 
generally poisonous : the tube or lower 
part of monopetalous flowers, he con- 
siders as a true nectarium, because it 
contains a sweet liquor. But as it af- 
fords very singular varieties in other 
instances, it has the following distinc- 
tions. 

1. Calycine nectaria, such as are si- 
tuated upon, and make a part of, the 
the calyx ; as in tropteolum, monotropa, 
&c. 

2. Corollaceous nectaria are attached 
to the corolla, and are called calcariate 
when they resemble a spur . They are 
•either on flowers of one petal, as in Vale- 
riana, & c., or on flowers of many petals, 
ns in viola, &c. or within the substance 
of the petals, as in ilium, iris, &c. 

3. Stamineous nectaria attend the sta- 
mina, and are either seated upon the an- 
therce, as in adenanthera ; or upon the 
filaments, as in laurus, &c. 


4. PistiUaceous nectaria accompany 
the pi still am, and are placed upon the 
germen, as in hyacinthus, butomus, &c. 

5. Receptaculaceous nectaria join the 
receptacle, as in polygonum, sedum, &e* 

6. Nectaria tnat crown the corolla, 
are placed in a row within the petal*, 
though entirely unconnected with their 
substance, as in silene, &c. f and in this 
situation often resemble a cup, as in 
narcissus , &c. 

7. Nectaria of singular construction, 
are such as cannot properly be placed 
under any of the foregoing distinctions, 
as in amomum, curcuma, saliva , urtica T 
&c. The proper use of the nectarium 
is not yet discovered. 

III. The stamina . or chives, are the 
males of the Jiotcer , proceeding from the 
wood of the plant. Each stamen con- 
sists of two parts, viz. the filament and 
the antheroB. In most flow ers they are 
placed upon the receptacle within the 
corolla, and round the germen ; and are 
chieflv distinguished by number. 

1. The filament is the thread-shaped 
part of the stamen, serving as a foot- 
stalk to elevate the antherae, and some- 
times has jags or divisions ; w hich are 
either two, as in sahia ; three, as in 
fumaria ; or nine, as in the class dia- 
delphia. They are also distinguished 
by their form and figure, as awl-shaped, 
thread-snaped, hair-like, spiral, revo- 
lute, &c. f by their proportion , as equal, 
unequal, irregular, long, or short ; and 
by tneir situation, being generally op- 
posite to the leaves or divisions of the 
calyx, and alternate with the petals; 
that is, when the divisions of the calyx 
are equal in number to the petals and 
to the stamina. In monopetalous flow- 
ers they are generally inserted into the 
corolla ; but scarcely ever in flowers of 
more than one petal, but into the recep- 
tacle ; yet in the class icosandria they 
are inserted into the calyx or corolla 
(though the flowers have many petals), 
as also in a few' other plants. But in 
the class polyandria, and most other 
polypetalous plants, they aure inserted 
into the receptacle, like the calyx and 
corolla. The class gynandria, how- 
ever, is an exception to the above rules, 
where the stamina are sometimes with- 
out filaments. 

2. The anthera, from ayfor, a flower, 
emphatically so called from its great 
utility in the fructification, is the top of 
the filament, containing the impreg- 
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bating pollen; and is either one to 
each filament, as in most plants; or 
one common to three filaments, as in 
cucurbita, &c., or one common to five 
filaments, as in the class syngenesia : 
or sometimes there are two antnerae to 
-each filament, as in ranunculus and 
mercurialis ; three to each filament, as 
in fumaria ; five to three filaments, as 
in bryonia ; or five to each, as in theo- 
brama. The anthera is also distin- 
guished by its form or figure, as oblong, 
jound, angular, &c. It consists of one 
or more cells, which burst differently 
in different parts; either in the side, 
as in most plants; on the top; or 
from the top to the base. It is 
also fastened to the top of the fila- 
ment; either by its base, as in most 
plants ; or horizontally by its middle to 
the top of the filament, so poised as to 
turn like a vane : or it is fixed by its 
6ide, leaning to the top of the filament, 
then called incumbent. Sometimes it 
grows to the nectarium, as in costus ; 
to the receptacle, as in arum ; or to the 
pLstillum, in the class gynandria. 

IV. The pis t ilium, or the female of 
the flower, proceeding from the pith of 
the plant, is that erect column which is 
generally placed in the centre of the 
flower, amidst the stamina ; and consists 
of three parts, the germen, the style, and 
the stigma. 

_ 1. The germen is the base of the pis- 
tillum, supporting the style. After some 
time, it becomes a seed-vessel, and may 
therefore be considered as the rudiment 
of the pericarpium. It is distinguished 
by its shape , number , and situation; 
and is said to be above or below , accord- 
ing to its situation above or below the 
attachment of the corolla. 

2. The style elevates the stigma from 
the germen, to receive the influence of 
the stamina, and to convey it down to 
the germen as through a tube. It is 
distinguished either by its number , 
which, when present (or w T hen absent, 
the number of stigmata) gives rise to 
most of the orders, and are called so 
many females ; or by its divisions, being 
double, treble, or quadruple, &c. though 

I 'oined at the base; or by its length , 
>eing longer, shorter, or equal with the 
stamina; or by its proportion , being 
thicker or thinner than the stamina ; or 
by its figure , being regular, cylindric, 
awl-shaped, bent, &c. ; or by its situa- 
tion , being generally on the lop of the 


germen, though in some instances sup* 
posed to be both above and below, as in 
capparis and euphorbia ; unless the 
lower part in these genera are con- 
sidered as the extension of the recep- 
tacle. It is often placed on the side of 
the germen, as in hirtella, suriana; 
also in rosa, rubus, and the rest of the 
plants in the class icosandria and order 
polygynia. With respect to duration, 
it generally falls with the other parts of 
the flower ; but in some plants it is per- 
manent, and attends the fruit to its ma- 
turity, as in the class tetradynamia. In 
flowers which have no style, the stigma 
adheres to the germen. 

3. The stigma , when single, is gene- 
rally placed like a head on the summit 
of the style: when several, they are 
placed on the top, or regularly disposed 
along the side, and covered w r ith 
moisture, to retain the pollen of the 
antherae. It is distinguished either by 
its number, being single in most plants ; 
or by its divisions, figure, length, thick- 
ness, or duration ; as in most plants it 
withers when the germen is become a 
seed-vessel ; in some it is permanent, as 
in papaver . 

V. The pericarpium is the germen 
grown to maturity, and become a matrix . 
All plants, however, are not furnished 
with a seed-vessel, as corylus , &c. In 
many, it is supplied chiefly by the ca- 
lyx, which converging incloses the 
seeds till they arrive at maturity ; as is 
the case with the rough-leaved plants, 
and the labial and compound flowers of 
the classes pentandria, didynamia, and 
syngenesia. Sometimes the receptacle 
supplies the office of seed-vessel, as in 
gundelia; and sometimes the necta- 
rium, as in carex. The pericarpium is 
situated at the receptacle of the flower, 
either above or below, or both, as in 
saxifraga and lobelia ; and is distin- 
guished by the following appellations, 
according to its different structure. 

1. Capsula is frequently succulent 
whilst green ; but when ripe, it is a dry 
husky seed-vessel, that parts to dis* 
charge its contents : and by some clas- 
tic motion, the seeds are often darted 
forth with considerable velocity, as in 
dictamnus , &c. It opens either at the 
top, as in most plants ; at the bottom ; 
at the side, horizontally across the mid- 
dle ; or longitudinally ; and if it is ar- 
ticulated or jointed, it opens at each of 
the joints, which contains a single seed. 
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It is distinguished externally, by its 
number of valves ; and internally , by 
the number of its cells, wherein the 
seed is inclosed ; as well as by its shape 
And substance. 

2. Si liquet, a pod, is a pericarpium of 
two valves? but as some are long, 
others round or broad, Linnaeus distin- 
guishes them by their form into siHqua 
.and silicula, which give the name to the 
two orders in the class tetradynamia. 
The silimea (is a long pod), being much 
longer tnan broad, as m brassica, etna- 
pis, Ac. ; the silicula (a little pod), is a 
roundish pod, either flat or spherical, 
and the length and breadth nearly 
equal, as in lunaria, draba, Ac. In both, 
the apex, which had been the style, is 
often so long beyond the valves, as to 
be of equal length with the pod ; and 
the seeds in both are fastened alter- 
nately by a slender thread, to both the 
sntures or joinings of the valves. 

3. Legumen , (pulse), is also apod, 
and is likewise a pericarpium of two 
valves, wherein the seeds are fastened 
to short receptacles along the upper 
suture only, on edeh side, alternate : 
this chiefly belongs to the papilliona- 
eeous flowers, or the class diadelphia. 

4. Folliculus , or conceptaculum, is a 
pericarpium of one valve only, opening 
lengthways on one side, and the seeds 
not fastened to the suture, but to a re- 
ceptacle within the fruit, as in asclepias , 
Ac. 

5. Drupa is a pericarpium that is 
pulpy, having no valve. It contains 
within its substance a nut, or seed in- 
closed with a hard ligneous crust, as 
olea, cornus , Ac., and wnen the drupa is 
seated below the calyx, it is furnished 
with an umbilicus like the pomum. 

6. Pomum, an apple, is also a pulpy 
peneaipium without a valve ; but con- 
taining m the middle a membranous 
capsule, with several cells containing 
the seeds ; and at the end opposite to 
the footstalk there is generally a small 
cavity, called umbilicus from its resem- 
blance to the navel in animals ; and 
which was formerly the calyx, seated 
above the fruit, and persistent, as in 
pyru Sj cucumis , &c. 

7 • Bacca, a berry, is also a pulpy 
pericarpium without valve, inclosing 
one or more seeds, which have no mem- 
branous capsule or covering, but are 
disposed promiscuously through the 
pulp, as in solanum, Ac., and are gene- 


rally placed on footstalks attached to 
receptacles within the palp, as in rOes, 
Ac. The berry also admits of the fol- 
lowing distinction : it is said to be pro- 
per, when it is a true pericarpium 
formed of a germen; and impro per 
when it is formed from other parts of 
the fructification, as in rasa, jvnipenu, 
Ac. A large succulent calyx becomes 
a berry ; and m juniper**, the three 
petals become the umbilicus ; m pote- 
rium the berry is formed of the tune of 
the corolla ; in fragraria, Ac. it is form- 
ed of the top of the receptacle; in 
tubus, Ac. it is formed from a seed, 
which is the receptacle of the berry: 
in ruscus, Ac. it is inclosed within, and 
is a part of the nectary. The berry is 
commonly either round or oval, and is 
frequently furnished with an umbilicus, 
as in ribes, Ac. It does not naturally 
open to disperse the seeds like the cap- 
sule, that office being performed by 
birds and other animals. 

8. Strobilus is a pericarpium formed 
of an amentum, being a seed-vessel 
composed of woody scales placed 
against each other m the form of a 
cone, opening only at the top of die 
scales, oeing firmly fixed below to a 
sort of axis or receptacle, occupying 
the middle of the cone ; as in ptnms, 
Ac. (For parts of flowers and fruits, 
see plates). 

VI. Semina, the seeds, are the es- 
sence of the fruit of every vegetable, 
and defined by Linnaeus to be u a de- 
ciduous part of the plant, containing 
the rudiments of a new vegetable, fer- 
tilised by the sprinkling of the pollen." 
They are distinguished according to 
number, shape, texture, appendage, Ac. 
A seed, properly so called, consists of the 
five following parts ; to which are added 
the nux and propago. 

I. The corculum, (from cor, a heart) 
is the essence of the seed, and principle 
of the future plant; and consists of 
two parts, viz. plumula and rosteihsm. 
The plumula is the part which shoots 
up into the stem, and the rosteUum is 
what forms the root See Physiology 
of Plants. 

1 The cotyledons (from cotyledon, 
the hollow of the huckle-bone), are the 
thick porous side-lobes of the seed, 
such as the two sides into which a bean 
divides when soaked in water, and which 
afterwards came up as the seed-leaves 
ef the plant. If a . plant is cut Wet 
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the cotyledons, it will scarcely ever put 
out fresh leaves, but withers and de- 
cays; if it is cut above the cotyledons, 
it generally shoots out afresh, and con- 
tinues to grow: therefore, if plants 
.whose cotyledons rise above ground, as 
turnips , &c. are cut or eaten into the 
ground by cattle, they decay; but 
when the cotyledons remain below 
ground, as in grasses, and are cut or 
eaten to the ground, they will shoot 
out afresh. Some plants have only 
one, as in grasses and in cuscuta , &c. ; 
others two, as in vicia, & c. ; linum has 
four ; cupressus five ; and pinus ten. 

3. The hilum, the black spot on a 
bean , called the eye , is the external 
mark on the seed, where it was fastened 
within the pericarpium. 

4. The arillus , the proper ex‘erior 
coat of the seed, that falls off sponta- 
neously, is either cartilaginous or suc- 
culent; yet seeds are said to be naked, 
when not inclosed in any sort of peri- 
carpium, as in the class and order aidy- 
namia gymnospermia. 

5. The coronula is either a small sort 
of calyx adhering to the top of the 
seed, like a little crown, and assisting 
to disperse it by flying, as in scabiosa , 
knautia , &c. wnere the little calyx of 
the floret becomes the crown of the 
seed : or a down, which is either fea- 
thery, as in valeriana, & c. or hairy, as 
in tussilago, &c. This down has gene- 
rally been thought intended to disperse 
the seed. The coronula is either also 
sitting, that is, attached close to the 
seed, as in hteracium, &c. ; or foot- 
stalked by a thread elevating and con- 
necting tne tuft with the seed, as in 
crepis , &c. Some seeds are furnished 
with a wing, a tail, a hook, an awn, &c. 
all coming under the term coronula, and 
tending either to disperse or fix the 
seeds. Some have an elastic force, to 
disperse them ; which is either in the 
calyx, as in oats and some others; in 
the pappus, as in centurea crupina ; or 
in the capsule, as in geranium , &c. 
Other seeds, especially tnose whose pe- 
ricarpium is a berry, as also the nutmeg 
and other nuts, are dispersed by birds 
and other animals. 

6. Nuoc, (a nut), a seed inclosed in a 
hard woody substance, called the shell, 
which is one-celled, two-celled, &c. and 
the inclosed seed is called the kernel. 

7. Propago , a slip or shoot, the seed I 
of a moss , which nas neither coat nor I 


cotyledon, but consists only of a naked 
plumula, where the rostellum is inserted 
into the calyx of the plant. 

VII. The receptaculum is the base 
which receives, supports, and connects, 
the other parts of tne fructification. It 
is only mentioned by Linnaeus, when it 
can be introduced as a character vary- 
ing in shape and surface, as principally 
in the class syngenesia. It is cai led 
proper when it supports the part of a 
[single fructification only; when it is a 
base to which only the parts of the 
flower are joined, and not the germen, it 
i6 called a receptacle of the flower ; in 
which case the germen, being placed 
below the receptacle of the flower, has 
a proper base of its own, which is call- 
ed the receptacle of the fruit ; and it is 
called a receptacle of the seeds , when it 
is a base to which the seeds are fastened 
within the pericarpium. In some sim- 
ple flowers, where the germen is placed 
above the receptacle of the flower, the 
fruit has a separate receptacle, as in 
magnolia , uvaria, &c. in which genera 
the numerous germina arc seated upon 
a receptacle rising like a pillar above 
the receptacle of tne fructification. It 
is styled common , when it supports and 
connects a head of flowers in common ; 
as in the amentum, and other aggregate 
flowers. The umbella and cyma are 
also called receptacles. Rachis , a fili- 
form receptacle, collecting the florets 
longitudinally in a spike, in many of 
the glumose flowers, as wheat, barley, 
rye, &c. Spadix anciently only signi- 
fied the receptacle of a palm issuing 
out of a spatha, and branched; but 
now every flower-stalk that is protruded 
from a calyx called spatha, is denomi- 
nated a spadix, as in narcissus, &c. 

Sect. V. — The species of plants. 

The genera include a great number of 

S pecies, distinguished by the specijie 
iffercnce of the root , the trunk, the 
branches , the leaves , $*c. yet all agreeing 
in the essential generic character . — 
They are called by trivial names, ex- 
pressive of the difference of some other 
circumstance, added to the generic 
name. To investigate the species, 
therefore, it is necessary to understand 
these differences, and to be acquainted 
with the names by which they are ex- 
pressed. Several of these have been 
already incidentally explained ; but for 
a complete enumeration, the reader 
must have recourse to the glossary. 

3 Y 
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to Alteration by culture or other acci- 
dents. Hence Linnieus asserts the spe- 
cies to be as numerous as there were 
different forms of vegetables produced 
at the creation ; and considers all 
casual differences as varieties of the 
same species. 

Hybrid, or mule plants, must be rank- 
ed among varieties, whether occasioned 
by Accident, by the pollen of one plant 
falling upon the pistilla of another, or 
reared by art ; of which Linnaeus gives 
many curious instances. 

Varieties may generally be reduced 
under their species, by comparing the 
variable marks of the variety with the 
natural plant ; but there are some which 
are attended with difficulty, and require 
judgment and experience ; particularly 
in some species of helleborus , gentiana , 
fumaria , valeriana , scorpiurus , and me- 
dicago. In these two last there is a re- 
markable diversity in the fruit of the 
individuals. In the medicago or snail 
trefoil , in particular, the forms of the 
real snails, which nature has imitated 
in these plants, are scarcely more diver- 
sified than the fruit of this mimic spe- 
cies ; so that the botanist who is stu- 
dious of varieties, w ould find no end to 
his labour, w ere he to attempt to pur- 
sue nature through the various shapes 
she has wantonly adopted. The whole 
order of the fungi too, is still a chaos ; 
botanists not being yet able in these to 
decide what is a species, and what is a 
variety. 

Sect. VI. — Of the natural classes or 
orders. 

Notwithstanding the evident supe- 
riority of the sexual system, Linmeus 
and most other modern botanists are of 
opinion that there is a natural method, 
or nature’s system, which we should 
diligently endeavour to find out. (See 
Natural System). 

Botryciiium. 

Class Crvptogamia Filices. Nat. 
Ord. Filices. 

The Characters are — Capsules nearly 
globose , naked, smooth , without a ring, 
united to the stalk of a compound spike , 
distinct, each of one cell and two valves, 
connected behind, bursting transversely 
in front. 1 


from a tom membranous sheath, erect, 
three to six inches high, smooth, pale- 
green, consisting of a leaf two inches 
long, with six or seven pairs of leaflets. 
From the base of the leaf springs a 
stout stalk, bearing a twice or thrice 
compound, unilateral, smooth spike of 
capsules, each about half the sire of mus- 
tard seed ; all firmly united in two ses- 
sile rows with the linear flat rib or com- 
mon receptacle. Native of dry hillocks 
or open neaths, throughout the cooler 
arts of Europe, bearing capsules in 
une. 

2. Botrychium viroinianum (virgi- 
nian Moon w’ort). Frond somewhat ter- 
nate, twice pinnate ; leaflets decurrent , 
obovate, cuneiform, sharply toothed 5 
fruit-stalk at the base of the leaf. — It is 
a Native of America, m shady woods, 
on a rich vegetable soil, from Canada 
to Carolina ; is the largest of the genus, 
and bears its capsules in June ana July. 
It is know n by tne name of Rattlesnake 
fern , probably from growing near those 
places w here these venomous reptiles 
are generally found. Introduced 1794. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are curious plants ; they require to be 
growm in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and may be increased by dividing at 
the roots, or by seeds. They are best 
adapted for pots, or for adorning rock 
work. 

Bouvardia (in memory of C. Bou- 
vard, M.D. formerly superihtendant of 
the garden at Paris). 

Class Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Rubiaceee. 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
leaved ; with some teeth between ; corolla 
tubular; anthers included; capsule two- 
part ible, many seeded, seeds edged. 

I. Bouvardia triphylla (blunt 
leaved Bouvardia). Par. Lond. t. 88. 
Leaves temate lanceolate : stamens to* 
eluded . — A beautiful, and not very ten- 
der plant, which flow'ers a great part of 
the year. The stem is from one to two 
feet high, shrubby, branched, downy 
when young. Leaves usually three in 
a whorl, varying in breadth. Flowers 
an inch long, bright scarlet, in dense 
terminal, forked panicles, very abun- 
dant, and extremely showy; though 



destitute of scent. Native of Mexico. 
Introduced in 1790, and now become 
very common in the English gardens, 
where, if planted against the front of a 
gpreen-house ; it will stand the cold of 
<?ur ordinary winters. 

2. Bouvardia jacquinij (sharp- 
leaved Bouvardia). Bot. Reg. t. 10/. 
heaves oblong , smoothish , about three in 
a whorl , under side haiiy. — It is a Na- 
tive of Mexico, is very subject to damp ; 
hut being partly herbaceous the root is 
most frequently preserved although the 
upper part has perished. Though it 
requires the protection of a green-house 
in wilder, it may be made an ornamental 

lant for the flower borders in autumn ; 

y putting single cuttings in small pots 
filled with rich earth, into the heat of a 
hot-bed, early in March, they will be fit 
to transplant into the open ground the 
latter end of June, and will flower about 
August, continuing to blossom till de- 
stroyed by frosts ; or if taken up and 
put into large pots, will flower to Christ- 
mas. Introduced 1794. 

3. Bouvardia versicolor (various 
coloured Bouvardia). Bot. Reg. t. 245. 
heaves opposite; corolla clavate ; tube 
smooth inside.— An upright shrub, two 
to three feet high, with a hardish wood- 
ed stem, covered with a light brown 
barlf, and branched. Flowers nodding, 
turning from deep yellow to a deep red, 
scarcely exceeding an inch in length, 
without scent. They appear from July 
to September. It requires to be kept 
in the warmest part of the green-house. 
Increased by cuttings, which require 
bottom heat; soil a mixture of loam and 
peat. Native of South America. In- 
troduced 1814. 

Bowdiphia (in honour of J. E. Bow- 
dich, who was sent on a mission to Ash- 
antee in western Africa). 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosw . 

The Characters are — Calyx Jive- 
toothed ; petals 5 ; free, disposed in a 
papilionaceous manner ; stamens 10 
free) legume compressed, membranous , 
winged ; many seeded . 

Bowdichia virgiliojdes (virgilia- 
like Bowdichia). Leaflets 13; lanceo- 
late oblong , obtuse at both ends. — An 
unarmed tree. Native of South Ame- 
rica, near Barbula, and at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, where it is commonly pall- 
ed Alcomoco . Flowers violaceous. It 
niakes a pretty appearance, thriving 


well in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. It may be increased by cuttings 
with leaves on, taken off at a joint, and 
planted in sand, with a hand-glass 
placed over them in a moist heat. 

Bowlesia (in honour of \V. Bowles, 
an Irish botanist). 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
U mb e Hi ferae. 

The Characters are — Fruit ovate , 
quadrangular , bristly , concave at the 
bach ; umbel simple . 

1. Bowlesia texera (slender Bow- 
lesia). Stems procumbent , slender ; 
leaves reniform, five-lobe d ; lobes obtuse , 
mucronate . — Native of Chili. Flower- 
ing from June to August. Peduncles 
short, bearing a three-flowered umbel 
each. Introduced 1827. 

2. Bowlesia ixcana (hoary Bowle- 
sia). FI. Per. t 2fi8. A. Leaves reni- 
form, roundish . — A procumbent plant ; 
hoary; umbels axillary. Native of 
Peru. Introduced 1828. 

3. Bowlesia lobata (lobed-leaved 
Bowlesia). FI. Per. t. 251. B. Leaves 
lobed, ribbed , abrupt at the base ; lobes 
entire , pointed ; footstalks axillary , 
mostly solitary, tendrils none . — Native 
of the loftiest mountains of Peru. 
Herb slender, gTeen, with some scat- 
tered starry pubescence. Leaves oppo- 
site, an inch broad, half an inch long, 
on slender zigzag footstalks. Flowers 
cream-coloured. Fruit in pairs, solid, 
ribbed at the back, clothed with starry 
hairs. Introduced 1828. 

Culture. — The numerous species of 
this geifus are weak, South American 
herbs. They may be increased by 
seeds, which require to be sown on a 
liot-bed in spring. 

Brabejum (from a sceptre. The 
elegant racemes of its splendid flowers 
may well be compared to a sceptre). 

Class Polygamia Moncecia. Nat. Ord. 
ProteaceaB . 

The Characters are — Hermaphro- 
dite ; corolla four-parted ; stamens 4 ; 
style two-fid ; drupe roundish ; seed 
globular ; male ; corolla four-parted ; 
stamens 4; style two-fid, abortive. 

Brabejum stellatj folium (common 
African Almond). Brey. Cent. t. 1, 
The only species . — The star-leafed Afri- 
can almond is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In Europe it seldom 
grows above eight or nine feet high, 
but in its native soil is a tree of a mid- 
dling growth. It rises with an upright 
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standing on very short footstalks. The 
flowers are produced towards the end 
of their shoots, of a pale colour inclin- 
ing to white. It may be propagated, 
though with difficulty, by layers made 
in April. In winter they should have 
a good greenhouse; but in summer 
they should be placed abroad in a 
sheltered situation. Introduced 1731. 

Brachycarpjea (from brachy , short, 
and karpos , a fruit). 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. Crucifera. 

The Characters are — Silicle didy- 
namotis , with a very narrow dissepiment, 
very ventricose valves , one-seeded cells , 
and a short style, 

Brachycarpjea varians (varying 
Brachycarpaca). Deless. t. 200. Leaves 
oblong - linear. — This curious, little, 
smooth, twiggy shrub is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The flowers 
are large, and vary from yellow to pur- 
ple. It thrives well in a mixture of 
sand, loam, and peat ; and may be in- 
creased by young cuttings, which root 
readily in sand under a hand-glass. In- 
troduced 1829. 

BrACHYLjENA. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat Ord. Composites . 

The Characters are — Calyx imbri- 
cate , cylindric ; down simple ; recepta- 
cle naked. 

Brachyljena neriifolia (olearder- 
leaved Brachyltena). Leaves oblong, 
serrate in the upper part, with one or 
two toothlels. — The stalk is shrubby, 
soft, and rises to the height of ten feet, 
putting out side branches towards the 
top. The flowers are produced at the 
extremity of the branches in a close 
spike; they make little appearance, 
being of an herbaceous colour, and are 
not succeeded by seeds in England. 

It is difficult to propagate, for the 
cuttings will seldom take root. In 
Holland they lay down the entire head 
of young plants, slitting the smaller 
branches, in the same manner as is 
practised for carnations, laying them in 
the ground, and forking each dow n to 
prevent their rising; these, when duly 
watered, will put out roots in one year, 
when they may be taken off, and plant- 


er ape of Good Hope. Introduced 
1752. 

Brachypodium. 

Class Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord, 
Gr amine w. 

The Characters are — Spikelets 
stalked , alternate in each tooth of the 
rachis ; scales pilose. 

1. Brachy podium PINNATUM (spiked 
heath Brachypodium). Eng. Bot. t. 
730. Spikes simple, distichous, erect z 
beard shorter than its valve. — This grass 
is found on open commons or heatns m 
a free-stone soil; not unfrequently ii* 
Yorkshire, Oxfordshire, and Kent, but 
rarely elsewhere. It is perennial, and 
flowers in June. From its firmness and 
rigidity it is quite unfit for the use of 
cattle. 

2. Brachypodium lollackum 
(spiked sea Brachypodium). Eng. 
Bot. t. 221. Spike simple, comarested ; 
florets beardless. — It occurs on the sandy 
beach in many parts of England. Flow* 
ering about midsummer. 

3. Brachypodium sylvaticum (wood 
Brachypodium). Eng. Bot. t. 729- 
Raceme spiked, distichous, simple, nod- 
ding ; upper beard longer than glume . 
— Frequent in copses and thickets by 
the side of shady lanes, more especially 
on a gravelly or sandy soil. Flowering 
in July, when its slender form, rising 
above the surrounding herbage, renders 
it conspicuous. It becomes still more 
so in the latter part of summer, by as- 
suming a yellowish or tawny hue, 
especially in the lower leaves. 

Culture. — The numerous species of 
this genus being of no agricultural use, 
are not worth cultivating. They are 
increased readily by seeds. 

Brachysema. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosee. 

The Characters are — Calyx five-clefl 
with a ventricose tube ; standard shorter 
than the compressed keel, which is as 
long as the wings ; ovary with a stalk, 
surrounded at base by a little sheath ; 
style flli/orm, long. 

1. Brachysema latifolium (broad- 
leaved Brachysema). Bot. Keg. t 118. 
Leaves ovate, flat; standard oblong, 
obovate. — A small trailing, branching) 
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green-house shrub. The leaves are of 
ft glaucous green above, white below, 
rnid-rib prominent beneath, red, as is 
the margin of the leaf. Flowers very 
Handsome, corolla crimson ; vexillum 
twice shorter than the petals, with a 
streaked yellow disk. Native of New 
Holland Flowering in April. Intro- 
duced 1803. 

2. Brachysbma undulatum (wave- 
leaved Brachysema). Bot. Reg. t 642. 
.Leaves elliptical wavy, mucronate ; 
standard oblong , cordate . — A handsome 
shrub, stem upright, with divaricate 
branches, leaves smooth and opaquely 
green above, silky and white under- 
neath. Flowers pendulous, palish- 
yellow. It succeeds in the green-nouse, 
where it flowers in March and April. 
Native of New South Wales. Intro- 
duced 1820. 

Culture. — The species of this ge- 
nus may be increased readily either by 
layers, cuttings in sand, or by seed. 

Brachystblma. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. 
Ord. Ascelpiadeoc. 

The Characters are — Corolla campa- 
nulate with angular recesses ; column 
included ; crown 1 -leaved, five-cleft 
with the lobes opposite the anthers, sim- 
ple at back ; pollen masses erect , inserted 
at the base . 

1. Brachystelma tuberosum (tu- 
berous rooted Brachystelma). Bot. Reg. 
t 722. Leaves opposite, membranous , 
concave , ciliate at the edge and keels . — 
The tuber is round, stem sub-shrubby, 
branching. Branches round. Flowers 
partly collected in whorls with three or 
four flowers in each branch nearly of 
the size of those of Stapelia reclinata , 
to which it bears a strong resemblance. 
Corolla greenish on the outside, dotted 
with red; inside black-purple, centre 
deep yellow with broken cross lines. 
The flowers emit a nauseous stench. 

2. Brachystelma spatulatum (spa- 
tulate-leaved Brachystelma). Bot Reg. 
1. 1113. Leaves spatulate, obtuse . — A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Tuber roundish, stem a foot high, fleshy. 
Leaves two inches long. Flowers cam- 
panulate, dull purple, dotted, with erect 
segments twice as long as the tube. In- 
troduced 1824. 

3. Brachystelma crispum (wave- 
leaved Brachystelma). Bot. Mag. t. 
3016. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, — Tu- 
ber four inches in diameter ; stems se- 


veral ^sc ending, much branched. Thf 
flowers, which are of a peculiarly foetid 
smell, are monopetalous ,* limb five-part 
ed; segments with their edges re volute, 
| upper surface dark olive-green; faux- 
yellow, with purplish-brown spots. 
Native of Southern Airica. Introduced 
1829. 

Culture.— Dr. Lindley recommends, 
in order to grow the plants of this 
genus in perfection, that they should be 
planted in old rubbish, and kept in a hot 
dry stove, where they will flower readi- 
ly in the months of June and July. In 
flowering the stems will lie down ; the 
pots should then be removed to a place 
where they may be kept free from damp, 
until the ensuing spring. 

Bradleja. 

Class Monoecia Monadelphia. Nat. 
Ord. Euphorbiaceas. 

The Characters are — Corolla six- 
parted, filaments 3, with three twin an- 
thers; stigma 6, capsule six celled, six 
valued, seed solitary, 

Bradleja sinica (Chinese Bradleja). 
Leaves lanceolate . A shrub, native of 
China, with leaves resembling the An- 
niona, but not of a lucid surface. The 
fructifications proceed from the axils 
of the leaves, they appear in August and 
September. The fruits, or seed vessels, 
are compressed, small, orbicular, stria- 
ted, and hard. Introduced 1816. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are readily increased by seed, which re- 
quire only a common stove culture. 

Brassavolo (named in honour of A. 
M. Brassavolus, an Italian botanist). 

Class Gynandria Monandria. Nat. 
Ord. Orchidete. 

The Characters are —Calyx and pe- 
tals distinct, spreading ; lip undivided, 
with a simple claw ; anther a terminal 
lid : pollen masses eight or more. 

1. Brassavolo cucullata (single- 
flowered Brassavolo). Bot. Mag. t. 543. 
Stem nearly single-flowered ; It p fring- 
ed . — The stem is simple, about a span 
high, sheated with a few scales, and 
crowned with one, rarely two, long, 
very narrow, keeled, fleshy leaves, and 
as many large, white, long-stalked, 
nearly scentless, but very elegant flow- 
ers ; their drooping calyx and petals two 
or three inches long, surrounding the 
long pointed, curiously fringed lip. 
Native of the West Indies. It flowers 
in the stove from June to September. 
Introduced 1793. 
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2, Brassavolo tuberculata (tttber- 
eulated Brassavolo). Bot. Mag. t 28/8. 
Lip very large , not fringed, — A native 
of the trunks of trees, in rocky places, 
at the entrance ofBotafogo Bay, Brazil. 
In habit it very much resembles B. ev- 
en Mata, but it differs remarkably in the 
form and colour of the flower, and in 
the want of fringe. The flowers are of 
a yellowish-green, the three outer pe- 
tals, blotched externally with purple. 
It flowers in July. Introduced 1826. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are cultivated without difficulty in peat 
and sand, if good decomposed wood is 
not to be procured. They may be in- 
creased readily by dividing the roots. 

Brassia. 

Class Gynandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Orchids ce. 

The Characters are — Lip expanded, 
undivided, sepal $ spreading , distinct ; j 
column not winged ; pollen masses 2, two - 1 
lobed behind ; fixed by the middle to a 
common process of the stigma, 

1. Brassia maculata (spotted Bras- 
sia). Bot Mag. 1. 1691. Sepals laneeo- 
late , spreading , not longer than ovary . — 
A large and very handsome plant with 
broad sheathing coriaceous leaves, and 
a cluster of large flowers, whose calyx 
and petals are green, the broad lip 
white, all most beautifully and variously 
spotted with purple. Native of the 
West Indies, flowering in June and 
July. Introduced 1806. 

2.. Brassia caudata (long-tailed 
Brassia). Bot Reg. t. 832. Sepals 
linear-lanceolate , acuminate , the lower 
caudate very much longer than ovary . — 
A very handsome and curious plant 
from the west Indies. The flowers are 
of a yellowish-green, elegantly spotted 
with brown, with very long tails to their 
lower segments. The flowers appear 
in June and July. Introduced 1823. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
may be increased sparingly by dividing 
the root ; they reauire the same treat- 
ment as the Air plants. 

Brassica. 

Class Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. 
Qrd. Crucifer <D, 

The Characters are — Silique round- 
ish f style small, short, obtuse ; seeds in 
one row ; calyx closed, 

Brassica olbracea (common 
Cabbage). Eng. Bot. 63 7. Leaves 
covered with glaucous pollen, somewhat 
fleshy , lobed even in their youngest 
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state , or rewind. — The cabbage i s found 
in its wild state on the sea-shores 
of Britain, especially about Dover 
Cliffs $ it is a biennial plant, and has 
the stem-leaves very much waved, and 
variously indented; the colour sea- 
green, frequently with a mixture of pur- 
ple ; the lower ones somewhat ovate 
and sessile; the upper almost linear. 
The flowers are large ; the leaflets of 
the calyx ovate, broad, and yellow ; the 
siliques short and swelling. 

Earlv in the spring, the sea-cabbage 
is preferable to the cultivated sorts; 
but when it is gathered on the coast, it 
must be boiled in two waters, to take 
away the saltness. When old it is said 
to occasion giddiness. The roots may 
also be eaten, but they are not so tender 
as those of the turnip and navew. All 
the different varieties of garden cabbage 
originate in this. 

These varieties may, it should seem, 
be reduced to three general divisions : 
the first comprehending those which 
grow in the natural way, without form- 
ing the leaves or stalks into a head. 
This section or division, besides the 
sea-cabbage or wild coUwort, would 
comprehend the green colewort , the 
borecoles , and turnip cabbage. Second- 
ly, those which form the leaves into a 
head, as the white cabbage, the red, the 
savoy, &c. Thirdly, those which form 
their stalks into a head, as the cauli- 
flower, and the different varieties of 
broccoli. The first section might be 
subdivided into the wild, with broad 
leaves, and an even stem; the turnip 
cabbage, with broad leaves, and a pro- 
tuberant stem ; and the borecoles, with 
fine-cut leaves, and an even stem. The 
second section contains the cabbages 
commonly so called: as the red; tne 
numerous varieties of the white, such 
as the sugar-loaf, the early, the foreign 
musk, the small Russia, the large-sided, 
the flat-topped, the Yorkshire, Scotch, 
American, &c. &c. ; and those with 
wrinkled leaves, as the common savoy, 
&c. Of the borecoles in the first, and 
the broccoli in the third section, there 
are also variations in colour, the purple 
and the white. 

There is scarcely an instance in the 
vegetable kingdom of a plant that pro- 
duces varieties so different in appear- 
ance and qualities as the B, oleracsa. 
Comparing the original plant with the 
cauliflower, the difference is astonishing. 
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ftie common colewort, or Dorsetshire 
•kale, is now almost lost near London, 
'where the markets are usually supplied 
*with cabbage-plants instead of them; 
"these being more tender and delicate. 
The common cole wort, indeed, is better 
able to resist the cold in severe winters; 
hurt it is not good till it has been pinched 
by frost ; and our . winters being gene- 
rally temperate, cabbage-plants are now 
constantly brought to market; which, 
if they are of the sugar-loaf kind, are 
the sweetest greens from December to 
April yet known, the variegated kale 
excepted. 

The curled coleworts or borecoles are 
more generally esteemed than the com- 
mon one, being, like that, so hardy as 
never to be injured by cold, and at the 
same time much more tender and deli- 
cate : these, however, are always 
sweeter in severe winters than in mild 
'seasons. 

Of the heading cabbages, the red is 
chiefly cultivated for pickling; the 
common white, flat, long-sided, and sa- 
voy, for winter use. The musk cab- 
bage is almost lost, though for eating it 
is one of the best we have. 

The early York and sugar-loaf cab- 
bages are generally sown for summer 
use, and are commonly called Michael- 
mas cabbages. The Russian cabbage 
was formerly in much greater esteem 
than at present, it being now only to be 
found in particular gentlemen’s gar- 
dens, and rarely brought to market. 
The other heading cabbages, together 
with many others, for it would be end- 
less to enumerate all the varieties which 
are perpetually rising into fame, and 
falling into oblivion, are cultivated 
chiefly for feeding cattle; for which 
they are certainly very well adapted on 
strong lands ; but they are undoubtedly 
a very exhausting crop. See page 208. 

The cauliflower was first brought to 
England from the island of Cyprus, 
Where it is in great perfection at pre- 
sent; but it is supposed it was origi- 
nally brought thither from some other 
country ; most of the old writers men- 
tion it to have been brought from that 
island to the different parts of Europe. 
Although this plant was cultivated in a 
few English gardens long since, yet it 
was not brought to any degree of per- 
fection till about the year 1680, at least 
not to be sold in the markets. Since 
the year 1700, the cauliflower has been 


so much unproved in England, that 
such plants as before would have been 
.greatly admired, are at present little 
regarded. It has indeed been much 
more improved in England than in stay 
other parts of Europe. In France they 
rarely have cauliflowers till near Mi- 
chaelmas ; ' and Holland is generally 
supplied with them from England. In 
many parts of Germany they were not 
cultivated till within a few years past; 
and most parts of Europe are supplied 
with seeds from hence. 

Purple and white broccoli are only 
varieties of the cauliflower; for al- 
though with care they may be kept dis- 
tinct, yet if they were to stand near 
each other for seed, they would proba- 
bly intermix. When, however, these 
are cultivated with care, they may be 
kept distinct The variations are not 
occasioned by soil, but by the mixture 
of the farina of the anthers in the 
flowers ; those persons, therefore, who 
are curious to preserve them distinct, 
never suffer the different sorts to stand 
near each other for seed. 

Culture. — The varieties of B. olera - 
cea have been cultivated from the ear- 
liest period. The Saxons named the 
month of February sprout-kale. 

These varieties are reduced by M. 
Decandolle to six general divisions: — - 

1. Comprehending the cabbage, as 
found in its wild state. 

2. Greens, kale or borecoles. 

3. Savoy-cabbages, and Brussels 
sprouts. 

4. Cabbages, red and white. 

5. Chou rave, or turnip stemmed 
cabbage. 

6. Cauliflower and broccoli. 

They all prefer a loamy soil, well 
enriched with manure ; and manures of 
the strongest kinds, as night soil, offals 
from the shambles, blood, & c. are not 
found too powerful for common cabbage 
or cauliflower. 

Borecole is raised from seed, and for 
a seed-bed of fifty feet square half an 
ounce is sufficient. The seed should 
be sown the first week in April for a 
principal crop of German kale, and the 
first week in August for the crop of 
Buda kale, and which will be readyid 
transplant in September. 

Subsequent culture . — When the plants 
have leaves one or two inches broad, 
take out some from the seed-bed, and 
prick into other open beds, six inches 
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apart, giving water, in which let them 
have four or five weeks* growth. Those 
left in the seed-bed, as well as these, 
will all acquire proper strength for final 
transplanting m May, or thence till 
August Plant them in an open spot in 
rows two feet and a half asunder, for 
the first forward planting in summer, 
the other two feet, allotting the whole 
similar distances in the rows, taking 
advantage of moist weather, but give 
occasional watering if the weather is 
dry, until they have struck root. In their 
advancing growth hoe once or twice to 
cut down the weeds, and to draw earth 
about the bottom of their stems to en- 
courage their growth, in the production 
of large full heads in proper season, in 
September, October, &c. 

At the approach of winter the stems 
should be earthed up, especially the 
taller sorts, to help to support them 
against rough beating weather. If dis- 
turbed by tne wind, set them upright. 

The borecoles are never eaten till 
frost has rendered them tender; for 
before that they are tough and bitter. 
They will be fit to use after Christmas, 
and continue good to April. 

All these plants bear our severest 
winters, are a useful reserve for the 
table in such seasons, and then eat very 
sweet and tender. 

Green borecole is also a very useful 
green food for sheep, because it is not 
only hardy, but growing three feet high 
it may at all times in deep snows be got 
at by these animals, wno frequently 
suffer much from want of food in such 
cases. It may be cultivated exactly as 
is directed above. 

Savoy, for cultivation. See Savoy. 

Cabbage, red and white, and turnip- 
stemmed, for cultivation. See p 208. 
and Cabbage. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli, for cul- 
tivation. See Cauliflower. 

There are several other species in 
this genus, natives of different parts of 
the globe ; but they have no beauty or 
utUitv to recommend them for cultiva- 
tion in this country. 

Brawn, the flesn of a boar soused or 

E ickled ; for which end the boar should 
e old ; because the older he is, the 
more horny will the brawn be. 

The metnod of preparing brawn is as 
follows : the boar being killed, it is the 
flitches only, without tne legs, that are 
made brawn ; the bones of which are 


to be taken out, and then the flesh 
sprinkled with salt, and laid in a tray, 
that the blood may drain off; then 
it is to be salted a little, and rolled up 
as hard as possible. The length of the 
collar of brawn, should be as much as 
one side of the boar will bear ; so that 
when rolled up, it may be nine or ten 
inches diameter. 

The collar thus rolled up, is boiled 
in a copper, or large ketue, till it u 
so tender, that a straw can be run 
through it: then it is set by, till it 
is thoroughly cold, and put into the 
following pickle. To every gallon of 
water, put a handful or two of salt, and 
as much wheat bran : boil them to- 
gether, then drain the bran as clear as 
you can from the liquor : and when the 
liquor is quite cold, put the brawn into 
it. 

Braya (in honour of Count Gabriel 
Bray, a Bavarian nobleman and bota- 
nist). 

Class Tetrad ynamia Siliquosa. Nat. 
Ord. Cruciferee. 

The Characters are — Silique oblong, 
subcylindrical , with flail is h valves, and 
sessile stigma ; seeds few , ovate ; calyx 
equal at base . 

Braya alpina (Alpine Braya). De- 
less. t. 22. Leaves linear , narrowed at 
base , smooth, acute. — A curious little 
plant. Racemes terminal. Flowers 
purple. A native of the Corinthian 
Alps. Flowering in April and May. 
Introduced 1821. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are pretty littlp Alpine plants ; propa- 
gated by dividing the plants at the root 
or by seed ; and treated as other Alpine 
plants. 

Brbxia. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Brexiaceae . 

The Characters are — Calyx of one 
piece, five-cleft , permanent ; petals 5, 
rounded, caducous; filaments united at 
the base , so as to form a kind of basin or 
urceolus , fringed at the intervals ; ger- 
men conical ; style short ; stigma thick. 

1. B rex i a spinosa (spiny leaved 
Brexia). Boti Reg. t. 872. Leaves lan- 
ceolate ,• long, spiny, toothed. — A tree 
twenty feet nigh. Native of Madagas- 
car. With us it is a stove plant, with 
firm leaves, and axillary green flowers, 
which are produced m June. Introduced 
1812. 

2. Brexia madagascaribnsis (Mada- 
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ttasear Brexia). Bot. Reg. t. f30. 
JJeaves obovate , entire. — A tree twenty 
feet high, with yellowish green flowers. 
Native of Madagascar. Flowering in 
3 tine. Introduced 1812. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
axe beautiful trees with elegant foliage. 
TTiey are increased readily by cuttings 
with their leaves on, whicn strike root 
freely in sand with a hand-glass over 
them in heat 

Bridelia. 

Class Polygamia Monoecia. Nat. 
Ord. Buphor biace w. 

The Characters are — Flowers monoe- 
cious, calyx five fid ; petals 5, minute ; 
stamens with a tubular style two , divided 
berry ; two-celled one-two-seeded. 

1. Bridelia scandens (climbing 
Bridelia) Rox. Cor. t. 173. Leaves ob- 
long, acute, tomentose beneath . — Com- 
mon on the banks of rivers and water- 
courses. The trunk scarcely any. 
Branches long and climbing. Flowers 
axillary, small, yellowish-green. Ber- 
ry oblong, juicy, smooth, size of a large 
French bean, and when ripe it is of a 
rusty black colour. Native of Coro- 
mandel. 

2. Bridelia Montana (mountain 
Bridelia) Rox. Cor. t. 171. Leaves ob- 
long, obtuse, glabrous. — A small tree, 
with numerous spreading branches. 
Flowers axillary, small, of a greenish 
colour. The berry is globular, succu- 
lent, size of a pea. The wood is very 
hard and of a reddish-colour. Native 
of the East Indies. 

3. Bridelia pruticosa (frutescent 
Bridelia). Rox. Cor. t. 172. Leaves 
oblong , acute, glabrous. — A middle 
sized tree with spreading branches. 
Flowers greenish-yellow, collected in 
bundles, leaving the insterstices naked. 
Berry size of a pea, globular, black. 
The bark is a strong astringent The 
wood is dark-coloured, hard and dur- 
able. Native of the East Indies. 

Briza. 

Class Triandria Digynia. Nat Ord. 
Graminetp. 

The Characters are — Glumes navi- 
cular, compressed, nearly cordate at the 
base, many flowered 13-17 ; shorter than 
the florets which are imbricate in two 
rows ; seed with two filiform beaks. 

1. Briza minor (small Quaking- 
grass). Eng. Bot t 1316. Panicle 
erect ; spikelets three-angular , 5-7 flow- 
ered; glume larger than florets. — The 


small quaking-grass is annual. The 
culms are afoot in height, and the pani- 
cles are very much branched. Native 
of France, Italy, and Britain ; flowering 
from June to August 
2. Briza media (common Quakings 
grass). Eng. Bot. t. 340. Panicle erect , 
spikelets finally cordate, about? -flowered, \ 
glume longer than florets . — This beau- 
tiful {pass is very common in pastures, 
especially dry ones, in most parts of 
Europe, and is easily distinguished by 
the continual shaking of the spikelets. 
Hence most of its common English 
names, as well as that by which it was 
known among old authors — Gramen 
tremulum. The French call these 
quaking-grasses Amourettes. It flow- 
ers from May to July. 

Cattle eat it, both green, and made 
into hay wkh other grasses, but it has 
no peculiar excellence that we are ac- 
quainted with, nor has it ever been cul- 
tivated separately. Indeed it furnishes 
very little food, and generally indicates 
a poverty of soil. 

3. Briza maxima (great spiked Quak- 
ing-grass). FI. Gr. t. 76. Panicle nod- 
ding al end\ spikelets oblong cordate 
13-17y/oi0ererf.-Itasan annual root, send- 
ing up many broad hairy leaves, be- 
tween which arise slender stiff stalks, 
from a foot to near two feet high, divi- 
ding at top into a large loose panicle. 
Native of the South of Europe. Intro- 
duced 1633. 

Culture. — If the seeds of these be 
permitted to scatter, or else be sown in 
the autumn, the plants will come up 
stronger, and flower much earlier, than 
when they are sown in the spring. 
Bkocoli. (See Cauliflower). 

Brodmba. 

Class Triandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Hemerocallideoe. 

The characters are — Flowers campa - 
nutate six-parted; filaments inserted in- 
to the throat ; ovary stalked j capsule 
three-celled, with many seeds. 

1. Brodijea orandiflora (large flow- 
ered Brodieea). Bot. Reg. t 1183. 
Scales of the corolla undivided, partial 
stalks longer than the flowqrs . — It is a 
beautiful nardy plant, native of New 
Georgiana. The root is bulbous, solid. 
Leaves two, radical, linear, channelled, 
near a foot long. Flower stalk solitary, 
bearing an unequal bracteated umbel, of 
upright, handsome blue flowers, each 
near an inch long, with yellowish scales 
3 Z 
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JUwers.- r-A curious UttJe plant* XMa- 
tive of Georgia. The flowers are rather 
numerous, smaller than the grandi/lara, 
And form a dense head* subtended by 
brae teas ; flowering in May. Intro- 
duced 18Q6. 

Cultvrb.— -T he species of this genus 
grow freely in a peat border und are 
readily increased by seed which they 
produce in small quantities. 

Brqveua. 

Class Uexandria Moncgynia* Nat. 
Qrd. Bromeliacem, 

The Characters are— '■Calyx three-fid, 
petals 3; a honey bearing scale at base 
of petal] berry three celled. 

1. Brombbia pinouin (broad-leaved 
Bromelia). Leaves ciliated , spina nuc* 
renal e ; raceme terminal. — The leaves 
of the Pinguin are very thick about the 
root; and from the centre of these 
springs the stalk, which generally rises 
to the height of twelve or sixteen inches 
above die foliage, and divides into many 
little lateral branches, bearing so many 
sirele flowers. When tbe plant begins 
to shoot into blossom, all the leaves be- 
come of a fine scarlet colour towards 
(he stalk, and continue so until the fruit 
begins to ripen, but it then begins to 
change, and afterwards fades gradually 
away. The fruits are separate, each 
nearly the size of a walnut ; the pulp 
has an agreeable sweetness* but joined 
with such a sharpness, that it will cor- 
rode the palate and gums, so as to make 
the blood oose from those tender pants. 

This plant, having a tuft of leaves 
grewing' above the Fruits, has tbe ap- 
pearance of the Pine- Apple ; but on a 
closer inspection* the difference is easily 
discerned, the fruits not being coadunate 
as in that* but produced separately in 
clusters. 

It is now very common in Jamaica, 
growing wild in .most of the Savanas 
and on the rocky hills* It is commonly 
used there, and in the other islands of 
the West Indies, for fencing pasture 
lands, its leaves being very formidable 
tp cattle, the edges being very prickly, 
mod the prickles arched backwards. 
These stripped of their pulp* soaked in 
water, and beaten with a wooden mallet, 
yield a strong thread, which is twisted 


fruit m water, makes an admirable cool- 
ing draught in fevers ; destroys worms 
in children, cleanses and heals the 
thrush, and other ulcerations in the 
mouth and throat; and is extremely 
diuretic ; it also makes a very fine vine- 
gar. 

The Pinguin was cultivated in the 
Eltham Garden; and before that in 
1690, in the Royal Garden at Hampton 
Court* 

% Rbqmxua karatas (upright leaved 
Bromelia). Leaves ereetfftmsers stem * 
less, sessile , aggregate.~Lh\s species 
generally grows at the root of some sha- 
dy tree, m hilly and woody places in 
America and the Csribhee islands. It 
is an elegant plant, producing numerous 
radical leaves* which are of a subulate- 
linear shape, sharp pointed, acid edged 
with spines. The flow era are scentless, 
seated in tbe bosom or middle part of 
the plant, rose-coloured, with the calyx 
and germ downy. The length of leaves 
is six or seven feet* The fruits are oval, 
two or three hundred ip number, and 
; grow sessile m a heap or central group* 
surrounded by paleaceous expanded 
leaves or bractes ; they contain a sbo* 
c ulent whitish or yellowish flesh* under 
a coriaceous and yellowish baxk* Whew 
ripe they are far from unpleasant hut 
when unripe they set the teeth on edge* 
and excoriate tta mouth. The eco- 
nomy of this plant in the pre&ravatifta 
of its fruit to maturity is wonder&d: 
being so protected by the spines. of tta 
surrounding leaves, as to-be secure from 
all injuries. It propagates, itself by 
mucus produced amongst the le**e% 
which become procumbent, aftec the 
fruit is ripened. 

3. Bromklu bxitoanb (clammy Bee* 
melia). Bot. Cab. t. 801. Rem ernes 
compound] flamers heaped shorter Ikon 
the long red entire bractami amiptr 
acuta. — A native of the West ladies, 
growing upon tueea. The leaves ana 
two feet long* and four inehea hroadu 
ending in asofr spinous point, ttaedget 
are beset with spines* The snap* it 
not longer than the leanest natal about 
twQ-thmds o£ its. lengfli, where tta 
flowers begin; they form a b»och)*ff 
raceme. Bractes large* red. The flaw- 
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Are numerous. They should be treAt- 
ed As Common stove plants, And may be 
propagated by suckers, or from the 
crown of the fruit. The Pingutn and 
JtnrrataS afe propagated by seeds, for 
though there ate often suckers sent 
forth from the old plants, yet they come 
tout from between the leaves, and ate so 
long, Slender, atid ill-shapen, that if 
they Ate plAnted they seldom make 
regular plants. These seeds should be 
btiwn early ih the spring, in small pots 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
ifrto A hot-bed of tanners’ bark. When 
the plants are strong enough to trans- 
plant, they should be carefully taken up, 
Md each planted Into a separate pot 
filled with, light rich earth, and plung- 
ed into the hot-bed Again, observing to 
refresh them frequently with water, un- 
til they have taken new root, after 
which tithe they should have air and 
water ih proportion to the warmth of 
the Reason, in this bed the plants may 
remain till Michaelmas, at which time 
they should be removed into the stove, 
and plunged into the bark*bed, where 
they should be treated in the same 
manner as the Ananas. 

These plants will hot produce their 
fruit in England until they are three or 
fbtir years Old* therefore they should be 
shifted into larger pots, as the plants 
advance in their growth; for ir their 
rootaare too much confined, they will 
make but little progress. They should 
Also be placed at a pretty great distance 
from each Other, for their leaves will 
be three at four feet long, which turning 
downward Occupy a large space. 

The leaves are strongly armed with 
crooked spines, which render it very 
troublesome to shift or handle the 
plants : for being some bent one way, 
and others the reverse, they catch both 
ways, and tear the skin aft clothes of 
the persons who handle them, where 
there is not the greatest care takeii. 

BuOaftfs. 

Clasa TriandflA Dlgynia. Nat. Ord. 
Gr amine a*. 

The Characters nrO^Gluthe three- 
twenty flowered, two valves shorter than 
the florets, which are imbricated in two 
rotes ; Lowtt palea cordate , smArgiriate 


grass). Eng. Bot. 1078. PanicU krSbt^ 
spikelets oolong , ovale, roundish ; pu- 
bescent ; outer paleCe bifld, leaves 
svft.-^A Soft Bfome-grafcs is a native of 
raOst parts Of Europe, by way sides. 5n 
banks, in uncultivated places, on Walls, 
in corn fields particularly among barley, 
in meadows and pastures especially m 
a dry sandy soil ; flowering in May end 
June. 

With us it forms a principal part of 
many mowing grounds* Mr. Curtis af- 
firms, that it Abounds in most of our 
best meadows $ he remarks very justly 
that it springs early, and ripens its 
seeds about the time of haymaking; 
that the seed is large, each panicle con- 
taining nearly as much as a common 
oat : hence he observes, that although 
cattle may not be fond of the leaves and 
green panicle, yet that it may perhaps 
Contribute -to render the hay more nu- 
tritive. It has however a bad property, 
for the panicle is so heavy, that it is 
very apt to be laid by min ; it is also so 
much earlier than mAUy other grasses, 
that by the ordinary time of mowing ft 
is in a manner withered away, And what 
seeds have not fallen are lost in the 
making and carting : finally, the seeds 
are said to bring on a temporary giddi- 
ness in the human species And in quad- 
rupeds, And even to be fatal to poultry ; 
if this be in Any degree true, it is an ob- 
jection to the cultivation of this grass, 
which in other respects does not rank 
among the best kinds. 

% Baowtjs sbcalimjs (smooth rye 
Brome-grass). Eng. Bot. t. 1171 . J*a+ 
Hide in seeds nodding at end ; spikelets 
Ovate ; florets at base distinct t beard 
Wavy, shorter than glume ; leaves hearty 
smooth.^- Bi S? ckli mis is Often found 
among rye and wheat crops the seeds 
when ground among the flour are said 
to impart a bitter taste to bread, and to 
have similar narcotic qualities as Lolium 
temuletttum. In Scania, the panicles 
are used to dye green ; and there, as 
formerly in Britain, rye was supposed 
to degenerate into this grass. 

Culv uafi. — The species of this genus 
of grasses are numerous, and not well 
defined. Most of them are of a coarse 
quality, and being strictly annuals rtrd 
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of little value as pasture, and as hay 
produce no after math. Sir H. Davy 
found that the nutritive powers of the 
straws and leaves of most of the species 
were greatest when the plant is com- 
ing into flower ; because, like all other 
plants strictly annual, or which do not 
shoot up again from the root the same 
season, w hen left till the seed is ripe, 
the leaves and straws become dried up. 

Brongniartja. 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosee. 

The Characters are — Legume com- 
pressed, four- eight seeded; semi-hifer- 
ous suture without any wing. 

Brongniartia podalyrioides (Poda- 
lyria-like Brongniartia). H, et. B. t. 
589. Leaves with four-five pairs of 
ovate elliptic acute leaflets . — A shrub 
two feet nigh. Native of new Spain. 
The flowers are large, of a purple-co- 
our, and make an elegant appearance. 
1 1 thrives well in a mixture of loam, 
peat and sand. May be increased by 
cuttings which root readily in sand, 
with a bell-glass placed over them in 
heat. 

Brosimum. 

Class Polygamia Dioecia. 

The Characters are — Hermaphro- 
dite; catkin globose with a solitary 
ovary at end ; calyx a scale ; corolla 0 ; 
anthers petals solitary ; style two-fid. 
Female calyx 0; corolla 0; ovary im- 
bricated with scales*, style two-fid ; 
berry coaled, one-seeded. 

1. Brosimum alicastrum (Jamaica 
Bread-nut). Leaves ovate lanceolate, 
ever-green ; fruit coated . — This tree is 
frequent in the parishes of St. Eliza- 
beth and St. James in the island of 
Jamaica ; and in both is computed to 
make up about a third part of the woods. 
The timber is not despicable ; but the 
leaves and younger branches are more 
useful, and a hearty fattening fodder for 
all sorts of cattle. The fruit, boiled 
with salt-fish, pork, beef, or pickle, has 
been frequently the support of the ne- 
groes ana poorer sort of white people, 
m times of scarcity ; and proved a 
wholesome and no unpleasant food: 
when roasted, it eats something like 
our European Chesnuts, and is called 
Bread-nut . The leaves and younger 
shoots are full of gum, which renders 
them disagreeable to most cattle at first, 
but they soon grow very fond of them. 
Introduced 17/6. 


L Brosimum spcrktm (Milk-wood 
Bread-nut). Leaves acuminate ; fruit 
soft. — Is called Milk-wood, and is pret- 
ty common in St. Mary’s parish Ja- 
maica. It rises to a considerable height 
in the woods, is reckoned among the 
timber trees, and is sometimes used as 
such though not generally valued. In- 
troduced 1789. 

Culture. — In oar stoves, the species 
of this igenus thrive well in a loamy 
soil. They may be increased by old 
cuttings with tneir leaves on, which 
root readily in sand, in moist heat. 

Brotera (named after F. A. Brotera, 
a Portuguese botanist). 

Class Syngenesis Polygamia Segre- 
gata. Nat. Ord. Composite? . 

The Characters are — Partial invoU- 
crum one-flowered, many leaved ; com- 
mon six-eight flowered, imbricated, wuuey 
leaved ; florets tubular, uniform ; recep- 
tacle naked. 

Brotera corymbosa (um belled Bro- 
tera). Mor. t. 33. f. 17. Heads corym- 
bose, numerous . — The root is perennial. 
Stem single, white, smooth, putting out 
side branches. Leaves long, rale 
green, closely, armed on their edges 
with short stiff spines, which come out 
double. Stems terminated by single 
oval scaly heads of white flowers, each 
scale terminated by a purplish spine ; 
the scaly calyx is closely joined at the 
top, so that few of the florets appear 
visible above it, and it is guarded by a 
border of long narrow pnckly leaves, 
rising considerably above the flowers ; 
which appear from June to August. 
Native of the south of Europe. Intro- 
duced 1640. 

Culture. — It is increased by parting 
the roots in the spring. In a light sou 
and warm situation it will live abroad 
in common winters, but in severe frosts 
it is sometimes destroyed. 

Broughtonia. 

Class Gynandria Mon&ndria. Nat. 
Ord. Or chi deep. 

The Characters are — Column dis- 
tinct, or at the very base united with the 
unguiculate lip , which is lengthened at 
the base into a lube connate with the 
ovarium ; pollen masses 4, with a gra- 
nular caudiculata reflexed upon the 
masses. 

Broughtonia sanguinea (blood- 
coloured Broughtonia). Bot. Cab. t. 
.793. Leaves twin, oblong, seated on a 
( bulb; scape divided*— -This elegant 
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plant grows on trees and palisades in 
the woods of Jamaica, forming tufts of 
leaf-bearing bulbs, the leaves of light 
green, two inches long. Stalks radi- 
cal, a foot high, with a few handsome 
corymbose, dark crimson flowers, of 
matchless brightness. Flowering in 
August. 

Culture. — It requires to be kept 
constantly in the stove; flourishing 
well in a pot, in which are several 
pieces of wood, with vegetable soil and 
moss. It is increased with difficulty by 
dividing the roots. 

Broussoneti a (named by L* Heritier, 
in honour of his countryman, P. N. V. 
Broussonet, a well known naturalist, 
who travelled in Barbary, and published 
an Ichthyologia in 1782)* 

Class Dioecia Tetrandria. Nat. Ord. 
XJrticew. 

The Characters are — Male ; a 
cylindrical catkin ; calyx four-parted '. 
Female ; a globose catkin ; calyx tubu- 
lar , three-four toothed ; ovaries becom- 
ing fleshy , obovate , prominent ; style 
lateral \ seed 1, covered by the calyx. 

Broussoneti a papyri fera (common 
paper Mulberry). Bot. Reg. t. 488. 
Leaves three-five lobed , acuminate , ser- 
rated , scabrous. — Though a low tree it 
produces vigorous shoots, furnished 
with large leaves. The fruit is little 
larger than peas, surrounded with long J 

g urple hairs, when ripe changing to a 
lack purple colour, and full of sweet 
juice. In China and Japan it is culti- 
vated as we do osiers, for the sake of 
the young shoots, from the bark of 
which the inhabitants of the east coun- 
tries make paper. The bark being 
separated from the wood is steeped in 
water, and the inner bark separated 
from the outer ; the former making 
the whitest and best paper. The bark 
is next slowly boiled, then washed, and 
afterwards put on a wooden table and 
beaten into a pulp. This pulp being 
put in water, separates like grains of 
meal. An infusion of rice and the root 
of manihot is next added to it. From 
the liquor so prepared, the sheets of 
paper are poured out one by one, and 
when pressed, the operation is finished. 

The juice of this tree is sufficiently 
tenacious to be used in China as a glue, 
in gilding either leather or paper. The 
finest and whitest cloth worn by the 
principal people at Otaheite and in the 
Sandwich Islands is made of the bark 


of this tree. The cloth of the Bread- 
fruit tree is inferior in whiteness and 
softness, and worn chiefly by the com- 
mon people. Native of Japan. Intro- 
duced 1751. 

Culture. — The 6peqies of this genus 
are increased readily by cuttings, which 
strike root freely in common garden 
mould. 

Brounonia (named in honour of R. 
Brown, D. C. L., author of Prod. FI. N, 
H., and justly considered the first bota- 
nist in the world). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia* Nat. 
Ord. Goodenovice. 

The Characters are— Corolla funnel- 
shaped, five-cleft , irregular ; stigma 
with a bivalve sheath ; seed one, crowned 
with the feathery-crowned inner calyx. 

1. Brounqnia sericea (silky Brou- 
nonia). Lin. Trans. 10. t. 28. Leaves 
silky, with close adpressed hairs ; seg- 
ments of the calyx with naked coloured 
tips . — ft differs from Australis in having 
narrower, more numerous, silky leaves, 
and the flowers differ remarkably in the 
blunt, coloured, naked points of their 
inner calyx. Native of New Holland. 

2. Brounonia australis (Austra- 
lian Brounonia). Lin. Trans, t. 28. 
Leaves clothed with spreading hairs ; 
segments of the calyx feathery all over. 
— The root is simple, slender. Leaves 
radical, numerous, two or three inches 
long. Flower-stalks radical, solitary, 
a foot high, each bearing a head of 
numerous blue flowers, not unlike J a- 
sione monlaua, but rather larger. Na- 
tive of New Holland. Flowering in 
January. Introduced 1804. 

Culture. — T he species of this genua 
grow freely in a mixture of turfy peat, 
loam, and sand. They are increased 
by cuttings, which root freely in the 
same kina of soil, with a hand-glass 
placed over them. 

Browallia. 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat* 
Ord. Scrophularinees. 

The Characters are — Calyx five- 
toothed ; corolla closed by the prominent 
orifice ; two of the anthers larger than 
the others', capsule one- celled. 

1. Browallia el at a (upright Brow- 
allia). Bot. Mag. t. 34. Peduncles 1, 
many flowered . — It rises about the same 
height as the demissa, but has stronger 
stalks, and sends out a greater number 
of branches, it is therefore much more 
bushy. The flowers are produced on 
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axittnrv peduncles, Mine sustaining 
m*, others three or mors flowers, of a 
dark blue soloui\ The brilHanay of the 
colours of the corolla, we efitmot do 
justice to by any colours we Imre* 
Native of Pern. It flowers in August. 
Introduced 1768* 

2. Browallia Demissa (spreading 
Browallia). Bot. M ag. t. 1136. Pedun- 
cles ons-fiowersd.^Tmis usually grows 
about two feet high, and spreads out 
into lateral branches, with oval entire 
leaves, ending in a point* and on short 
petioles* Toward the end of the 
branches the flower* am produced 
singly upon long axillary peduncles. 
The corolla is crooked and bent down- 
ward, the top of the tube is spread 
open, and the brim has some resem- 
blance to a labiate flower. It is of a 
bright but pale blue colour, Sometimes 
inclining to a purple or red ; and often 
there are flowers of three odours on 
the same plant. 

Culture. — As both species of Brow- 
allia are annual plants, they must be 
raised from seeds, which are to be sown 
on a hot-bed $ but these may be trans- 
lanted in June into the borders of the 
ower-garden ; where, if the season 
prove warm, they will flower and per- 
fect seeds ; but lest these should fail* 
there should be two or three plants ! 
kept in the stote for that purpose. 

BrownEa (after P. Browne, M. D* 
anthor of the history of Jamaica). 

Class MonadelphiaDec-Dodecandria. 
Nat. Ord. Leguminos*. 

The Characters hre— Calyx tubular, 
bifid ; corolla double , outer five fid, inner 
of five petals ; tegurnen one-belled. 

1. Brownea ooocitfEA (scarlet 
BrowneR). Stamens length of Corolla j 
peduncles aggregate ; branches smooth . 
^-Thia is a 6hrub or small tree, grow- 
ing to the height of about eighteen 
feet The wood is covered by an ash- 
ebloured bark. When in flower it has 
a beautiful appearance. The leaves 
are oval, entire, smooth, opposite, with 
short fbotatalks: they grow two or 
three pairs on a spray. The flowers 
grow about ten together, and are pen- 
dulous. The oaly* is ferruginous, the 
corolla scarlet, and die stamens yellow- 
ish. This species grows in hilly and 
Woody places in America. Flower- 
ing in July and August. Introduced 
17*3. 

2. Brownea aosEa (rose Brownea). 


Piasters aggregate in heads, ****** t 
stamens my tong^Thk ia also an 
American shrub or small tree, with a* 
ash-coloured bark, opposite leaves, 
which are entire and smooth on both 
aides. The flowers are borne in a kind 
of aggregate manner, so as to farm 
heads or bunches of the size of one's 
flat. They are red and make a very 
beautiful appearance. The stamen* 
are extremely long. It grows prise** 
pally in hilly situations. Flowering la 
August. Introduced 1830. 

Culture. — The specie* of thin genus 
are very splendid wbett in bloom, flou- 
rishing well in a mixture of loam, pest> 
and sand. They do not require much 
water in winter. Increased by ripened 
cuttings, planted th sand with a Baud- 
glass over them, in a moist heat. 

Brownlowia (dedicated to tftC me- 
mory of the late Lady Brownlow). 

Class Polyaudria MoftOgyfri*. Ntf. 
Ord. Filtncm. 

The Characters ste—O&ty* fim 
patted*, petals 5, with fits Umar scats* 
round the stigma: stamens Hunters**; 
style crowned by a three Med stigma ; 
capsule of I to 5, ttoo-valved^ on*-bc4 
seeded carpels. 

Brownlowia blata (tall Brtnrfr 
lowia). Box. Cor. t 265. Leave* 
alternate, petioled, three-seven nerved, 
cordate.— This truly majestic tree, 
attains a great Size, that of full grown 
trees in their native soil measuring 
about fifteen feet in circumference. 
Branches numerous, spreading, form- 
ing a very large, ovate, shady head. 
Leaves from four to twelve inches long, 
three to eight broad. Flowers name* 
rous, not fragrant, but pretty large and 
showy, of a bright yellow oofeur. 
Native of the Bast Indies. Introduced 
1823. 

Cultur*.— Increased bv cutting* 
which root readily in sand under t 
hand-glass in heat A mixture of loafi 
I and peat suits the tree best. 

Bruoba (in honour of James Bruce 
the celebrated traveller iu Abyssinia); 

Class Dteecia Tettatklria. Nat. Oro. 
Rsttaceee. 

The Characters are --M ale ; eaty* 
four-parted: petals 4; disk fbmr-Med. 
Female; pericarps 4, one-seeded. 

BrOCEA PERRUOlNBA (fettUgfottW 
Brucea). Btudea* tr. 68. Leaves oppo- 
site, stalked > pinnated with an add sue 
of five or silt pairs.-** It seems to be the 
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oak y plant which Mr. Bruce brought 
from that almost inaccessible country 
(Abyssinia), although several very fine 
ones are represented in his travels. 

He thus imperfectly describes it 
“Leaf pinnate: leaflets oblong, point- 
ed* smooth* and without collateral ribs 
that are visible ; the upper side of a 
deep green, the reverse very little 
lighter, opposite, with a single one at 
the end. They are somewhat foetid 
when rubbed. The flowers come chiefly 
from the point of the stalk, on each side 
of a long branch ; they are of an her- 
baceous colour tinged with red or rus- 
set.” 

It is a native of Abyssinia, where it 
i3 known by the name of Wooginoos. 
The root is a specific in the dysentery. 

It is a plain simple bitter, without any 
aromatic or resinous taste ; leaving in 
the throat orpalate something of rough- 
ness, resembling Ipecacuanha. 

It grows pretty freely in the stove, 
jotted in loa!m and peat earth. Flower- 
ing in December. It may be increased 
by cuttings. Introduced 1 775. 

Brugman&iaJ 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Solanece. 

The Characters are — Capsule un - 
armed; calyx bursting at side, persis- 
tent', corolla fUnnel-shaped\ anthei's 
glued together ; stigma or line running 
down each side of style. 

Brugmansia cauoioa (downy stalk- 
ed Brugmansia). FI. per. t 128. 
heaves oblong, entire, powdery', stalks 
and branches pubescent ; calyx spatha- 
ceaus, acuminate. — It is one of the 
greatest ornaments of the gardens of 
Chili. The flowers which come out at 
the divisions of the branches, have a 
loose tubular calyx nearly four inches 
long, which* opening like a spathe, a 
corolla i& protruded, with a narrow 
trumpet-shaped tube, which spreads 
Wide at the brim, where it is divided 
into five angles, which terminate in 
very long points : they are white with- 
in, pale yellow outside, and one tree 
will perfume the air of a large garden, 
ft flowers freely in the bark-stove, in a 
moist heat Native of Pern. Flower- 
ing in August and September. Intro- 
duced 1813. 

Culture.- — ' T he species of this, genus 
ace readily increased by cuttings* which , 
root freely in a moist heat. A mixture 


B 

of Loom and peat k the best toil to 
grow them in. 

Brunfslsia. 

Class Didynamia Angkwpennia. Nat. 
Ord. Solan e w. 

The Characters are — Calysr Jive- 
toothed, small', tube of corolla eery long , 
with a flat Jiva-lobcd limb ; capsule ber- 
ried one-celled, many-seeded , with a 
very targe receptacle. 

1. Brunfelsia undulata (large* 
flowered Brunfelsia). Bot. Beg. L 228. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate , narrowed at 
each end ; tube of corolla curved ; limb 
wavu . — This is a tree growing from ten 
to fifteen feet in height The stem ia 
feeble. Flowers axillary, terminatings 
handsome, and very sweet-scented. 
Corolla yellow, turning white, and hav- 
ing a tube four or six inches in length. 
Native of Jamaica, where they cau it 
Trumpet-flower. Flowers ia June and 
J uly . Introduced 1 789. 

2. Brunfelsia a mhricana'( American 
Brunfelsia). Bot. Mag. t. 393. Leaves 
obovate , acuminate, longer them the pe* 
Hole ; tube of corolla straight ; limb 
entire. — A tree ten feet high; its blos- 
soms are large and showy, of a polo 
colour, inclining to sulphuV colour; 
these are produced during moat of the 
summer months, and frequently in 
pairs. Native of the West Indies, 
introduced 1735. 

3. Brunfelsia violacra (purple 
stalked Brunfelsia). Bot. Cab. 792. 
Leaves and leafstalks deeply stained 
with purple . — It is a shrub or moderate 
growth. Flowering in July. Native 
of the West Indies, Introduced 1815. 

Culture. — The species of this genoa 
require to be kept at all times in the 
stove. They should he potted in rich 
loam and peat ; and may be increased 
by layers or cuttings, which root freeLy 
in sand under a band-glass. 

Brunia (in honour of Le Bnm a 
Dutch traveller in Asia-minor &c.) 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Bruniaeem . 

The Characters are — Calyx adher- 
ing to the half inferior ovary ; ovary 
two-celled', cells 1-2 -seeded', styles two* 

1. Brunia now-flora (knot-flowered 
Brnnia). Leaves lanceolate* audshaped* 
acute* smooth, trigeesmL — A shrub two* 
feet high, with heads o£ whft* gtohooa 
flowers about the si set of a cherry. Na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. Dsnr- 
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©ring in July 'and August. Introduced an hemispherical umbel to the 
1786. of about sixty. Pedicels of a violet 

2. brunia racemosa (Racemose- blue. Native of the Cape. Flowering 
flowered Brunia). Leave* spreading, from June to August. Introduced 1814. 
sessile , ovate, acuminated, somewhat 4. Brunsviqia mtjlti flora (many 
cordate, three-nerved. — A shrub five feet flowered Brunsvigia). Bot. Mag. t. 
high. Flowers white, panicled j pani- 1619. Leaves uniform, lying on the 
de composed of dense, distant, rather ground, smooth. — Tne large scaly bulb, 
leafy racemes. They are produced bears five or six obovate oblong, dark- 
from May to September. Introduced green leaves, usually a foot long, and 
1790. near three inches broad. Flower stalk 

. Culture. — The species of this genus earlier than the leaves, erect, a foot 
are numerous. They are all natives of high, crowned with a broad sheath, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and elegant two-coloured valves, unequal in breadth; 
looking shrubs resembling |the heaths umbel of about thirty six rays, spread- 
in appearance, but with very insigni- ing in all directions, each six inches 
ficant flowers. They may be increased long, bearing a solitary erect flower. All 
by cuttings which strike root freely in the stalks are more or less blood red. 
sand, with a bell-glass over them. Corolla richly buried with crimson and 

Brunsviqia. a kind of orange-scarlet. Capsule four 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. inches long and one broad, pale-brown, 
Ord. AmaryllidetB. shining, tapering very much at the base 

The Characters are — Corolla su- The bulb is not very uncommon in 
perior , in six deep segments ; capsule our gardens but it rarely flowers. The 
turbinate membranous , with three bloom has no scent. Native of the 
wings ; seeds several, pointed. Cape of Good Hope. Flowering in Sep- 

1. Brunsviqia laticoma (broad- tember. Introduced 1752. ■ 

headed Brunsvigia). Bot. Reg. t. 497. Culture.— The species of this genus 
Leaves linear lorate. — The bulb is are splendid plants. Some of the 
ovately oblong. Leaves one and a half bulbs grow to a great sire, requiring 
feet long and about two-thirds of an inch large pots to have them thrive and 
broad, shining green on both sides ; flower in perfection. All these bulbous 
umbel 17-flowered. Flower nodding, rooted flowers delight in a loose sandy 
whitish-pink. Germen reddish-green, earth, mixed with good kitchen mould, 
cells closely filled by about five globu- They require plenty of water when m 
lar ovula in two rows. Native of the a growing state ; but must when dor- 
Cape j flowering in August. Intro- mant be kept so by wholly withholding 
duced 1819. water. They are increased readily by 

2. Brunsviqia minor (lesser Bruns- offsets from the bulbs, or by seeds, 
vigia). Bot. Reg. t. 954. Leaves 3-4 Brya (from bryo to sprout ; the 
oblong. — The flower stem rises long be- seeds germinate before falling from 
fore the leaves. The spathe is fleshy, the tree). 

peculiarly thick. Leaves six inches Class Monadelphia Decandria. Nat. 

long, one broad, in their growth and Ord. Leguminosw. 

shape, resembling very mucn the multi- The Characters are — Calyx fire- 

flora. The flowers are very orna- toothed, stamens monadelphous ; legume 

mental, of a scarlet colour They ap- two-jointed ; joints one-seeded. 

pear from June to August. Introduced Brya ebenus (Jamaica ebony Brya). 

1816. Br. Jam. t. 31. f. 2. Leaflets aggregate, 

3. Brunsviqia josephina (Josephine obovate . — This tree has a pretty thick 
Brunsvigia). Redout, t. 370, 372. stem which rises twelve or fourteen 
Leaves strap shaped, erect , spreading feet high, covered with a rugged bark, 
glaucous ; scape twice as long as the and divides into many spreading 
rays of the many flowered umbel. — This branches, which grow almost horizontal 
most beautiful plant was named by M. i and are armed with short brown crook- 
Redoute in compliment to the Empress ! ed spines. The flowers appear in July 
Josephine in whose magnificent garden ' and August, and come out upon slender 
it flowered for the first time in Europe, footstalks from the side of the branche* 
The flowers of a scarlet colour, grow in singly ; they* are of a bright yellow * 
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colour, and are succeeded by compressed 
moon-shaped pods, which inclose one 
kidney-shaped seed. It is very common 
in the West Indies, and the wood is 
sent to Europe under the name of Ame- 
rican Ebony. 

Though not the true ebony, yet being 
of a greenish-brown colour, and polish- 
ing well, it is much coveted by the in- 
strument makers, and is of a very hard 
durable nature. 

Dr. Browne says that the small di- 
mensions of this shrubby tree renders 
it tit only for few purposes, the trunk 
seldom exceeding three or four inches 
in diameter, but that the slender 
branches being very tough and flexile, 
are frequently used for riding switches, 
and generally kept at all the wharfs 
about Kingston, to scourge the refrac- j 
tor y slaves. Introduced 17 1& i 

Culture. — The species of this genus ! 
thrive best in loamy soil, and may be j 
increased by young cuttings with their j 
leaves on, planted in sand under a hand- 1 
glass in heat. 

Bryonia. 

Class Monaecia Monadelphia. Nat. 
Ord. Cucurbitacece. 

The Characters are — Barren flow- 
ers — calyx five-dentate; corolla five- 
cleft; filaments three; anthers five ; 
Fertile Flowers— calyx five-dentate ; 
corolla five-cleft ; style trifid ; berry in- 
ferior , globose , many seeded. 

1. Bryonia dioica (red fruited Bry- 
ony). Eng. Bot. t. 439. Leaves cordate , 
palmate , five-lobed , with callous dots ; 
flowers racemose , dioecious. — It is a na- 
tive of dry banks under hedges, in many 
parts of Britain, and is easily distin- 
guished by its prodigious root, its stem 
climbing by tendrils, leaves resembling 
those of the vine in shape — not smooth 
however as they are, but harsh and rug- 
cd, and of a paler colour — and by its 
unches of small berries, which are red 
when ripe, and produced on a different 
plant from male flowers. 

Mr. Miller has observed, that se- 
veral plants (with red berries) which he 
cultivated in different parts of the gar- 
den, were of different sexes while 
young; but that the plants which pro- 
duced only male flowers the two first i 
years, afterwards had flowers of both 
sexes ; the number of female flowers | 
the first year was small, but as the 
plants grew older, they became more 
fruitful. The case is the same in the 


Mulborry and other trees which pro- 
duce flowers of both sexes. 

Black-berried white Bryony seems to 
differ from the red in little else besides 
the colour of the berries. Goats alone 
are said to eat thus plant. The flowers 
appear in* May. Our old herbalist Ge- 
rard says, “ The Quecne’s chiefe Chir- 
urgeon, Master William Goodorons, 
shewed me a roote heereof, that waied 
halfe an hundred waighte, and of the 
bignesse of a childe of a yeere olde.” 

The roots of this plant have by im- 
postors been wrought into a human 
shape, and shewn for mandrakes. 
Their method was to find a young 
thriving plant of bryony ; then they 
opened the earth all round, being care- 
ful not to disturb the lower fibres ; and 
being provided with such a mould as is 
used for making plaister figures, they 
fixed the mould close to the root, fasten- 
ing it with w'ire to keep it in its proper 
situation ; then they tilled the earth 
about the root, leaving it to grow to 
the shape of the mould, which in one 
summer it w’ill do; so that if done in 
March, by September it w ill ha>*e the 
shape. The leaves of the plant are 
also imposed on the people for man- 
drake leaves, although there is no re- 
semblance betwreen them, nor any 
agreement in quality. The roots of 
this species are used in medicine. 
These are very large, sometimes as 
thick as a man’s thigh ; their smell, 
when fresh, is strong and disagreeable ; 
the taste nauseously bitter, acrid, and 
biting ; the juice is so sharp, as in a 
little time to excoriate the skin : in 
j drying, they lose a great part of their 
j acrimony, and almost their whole scent. 
Bryony root is a strong irritating cath- 
artic, and, applied externally, is said to 
be a powerful discutient. 

2. Bryonia quinqukloba (five-lobed 
‘Cape Bryony). Leaves Jive-lobed, tooth - 
letted , scabrous above ; peduncles one- 
flowered. — A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The root is large and 
fleshy. Stems herbaceous, climbing by 
spiral filiform tendrils. Flowers of a 
pinkish buff-colour. It is not known at 
what period it was introduced into our 
collections. 

3. Bryonia grandis (great flowered 
Bryony). Leaves cordate , angular, en- 
tire, smooth with callous dots above and 
five glands at the base beneath . — The 
stem is shrubby, branching, scandent. 

4 A 
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Flowers large, whitish, androgynous; 
peduncles one-flowered; berry round- 
ish, red. Native of India and Cochin 
China. Flowering from May to Au- 
gust. Introduced 1793. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are very numerous. Common European 
Bryony may be cultivated in a garden 
for use, by sowing the berries in the 
spring, on a dry poor soil. In two 
years' time the roots will grow to a large 
size, if the plants be not too close. But 
it is common enough on dry banks and 
in hedges, in many parts of England. 
The other species being natives of the 
East and West Indies, the Canary 
Islands, or the Cape of Good Hope, re- 
quire the protection of the bark or dry 
stove, according to the climate they 
come from. 

These are also propagated by seeds, 
sown on a hot-bed. When they are fit 
to transplant, they should be put into 
pots, filled with light fresh earth. 
When they have taken good root, they 
should have as much air as possible, 
and may frequently be refreshed with 
water in dry weather. Several of them 
will endure the open air in the summer 
season ; but in winter they must all be 
sheltered, and then they should have 
very little water. They mostly flower 
in July, and in favourable summers will 
perfect their seeds. 

Bryophyllum. 

Class Octandria Tetragynia. Nat. 
Ord. Crassulacea \ 

The Characters are — Sepals 4; pe- 
tals 4 ; connate into a cylinder , seeds 
many. 

Bryophyllum calycinum (large 
cupped Bryophyllum). Bot. Mag. t. 
1409. Leaves oval , crenate ; flowers 
long , pendulous , cylindrical . — This 
singular plant is a native of Bengal. 
It flowers in May. The flowers, of a 
greenish-purple colour, are produced 
in terminal compound panicles. This 
plant possesses the singular property of 
germinating from the dark spot observ- 
able at the base of every indentation in 
the margin of the leaf, not whilst grow- 
ing, but as it decays. Introduced 1800. 

Culture. — This plant requires very 
little water, and the pot to be well 
drained; it should be kept in amoderate 
stove. It flowers best plunged into a 
tan heat. Propagated oy the crena- 
tures of the leaves or by cuttings. A 
rich loamy soil suits it best. 


Bubon (from bonbon, the groin, or a 
tumour in that part, which this plant 
was supposed to cure). 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat 
Ord. UmbellifertB. 

The Characters are — Involucres 0 ; 
fruit ovate , solid , hispid or viUous with 
five ribs , and broadtsk bands of the in- 
terval and raphe. 

Bubon galbanum (Lovage-leaved 
Bubon). Jacq. V. t. 130. Leaflets 
ovate , wedge shaped, acute, finely ser- 
rate ; umbels few ; seeds smooth ; stems 
glaucous . — It rises with an upright 
stalk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
which at bottom is woody, having a 
purplish bark covered with a whitish 
powder that comes off when handled. 
The top of the stalk is terminated by 
an umbel of yellow flovrers, which are 
succeeded by oblong channelled seeds, 
which have a thin membrane or wing 
on their border. When any part of ihe 
plant is broken, there issues out a little 
thin milk of a cream colour, which has a 
strong scent of galbanum, and soon be- 
comes sufficiently concreted for gather- 
ing. This gum-resin, medicinally con- 
sidered, may be said to hold a middle 
place between Asafoetida and Aumo- 
niacum ; but it is far less fetid than the 
former. It has the credit of being 
highly useful in hysterical cases, and of 
promoting and correcting various se- 
cretions and uterine evacuations. Ex- 
ternally it has been applied to expedite 
the suppuration of indolent tumours, 
and especially as a warm, stimulat- 
ing plaster. Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Cultivated by Gerard in 
1596. 

Culture. — The seeds should be 
sown in pots filled with light loamy 
earth, as soon as they arrive. If it be 
iu autumn, they should be kept during 
the winter, in a bed of tanners’ bark, 
where the heat is gone. In spring the 
plants will come up, and in April, 
should be carefully transplanted into 
fresh pots filled with the same kind of 
earth. After having remained in the 
bark tilt they have taken root, they 
should be gradually inured to the open 
air, and may be placed in June with 
other exotic plants in a sheltered situ- 
ation. In winter, they must be kept in 
a green-house, where they should have 
but little water. 

Buchanania (in honour of J. Hamil- 
ton, M.D. (formerly Buchanan), of Ilay 
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in Scotland. A great traveller in the 
East. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Cassuviea. 

The Characters are — Flowers her- 
maphrodite ; calyx five-cleft : petals 
five inserted under the disk ; stamens 
10 ; disk ten-crenate ; ovaries 5, four 
barren , drupes rather fleshy , one-celled . 

Buchanania angustifolia (narrow 
leaved Buchanania). Rox. Cor. t. 262. 
Leaves oval-oblong , blunt at the apex . — 
A small growing tree, native of the 
southern part of India. Branches nu- 
merous, spreading, and abounding in 
branchlets and foliage. The leaves are 
of a firm texture, smooth on both sides, 
from three to six inches long, and from 
one to two and a half broad. Flowers 
numerous, small, white. Drupes nearly 
round, of the size of a gooseberry; 
when ripe, yellow and succulent. In- 
troduced 1820. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
require a light loamy soil. They may 
be increased by ripened cuttings, which 
strike root freely in sand under a hand- 
glass in heat. 

Buchnera. 

Class Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. 
Ord. Scrophularina. 

The Characters are — Calyx abso- 
lutely five-toothed ; limb of corolla five - 
fid, equaly with cordate lobes ; capsule 
two-celled, 

Buchnera americana (American 
Buchnera). Leaves toothed, lanceolate , 
three-nerved . — In this species the stem 
is scarcely branching. Flowers in a 
spike remote from each other. They 
are of a blue colour. Two of the 
stamens in the jaws of the corolla, and 
two in the middle of the tube. The 
herb grows black in drying. It is a 
native of Virginia and Canada; Flow- 
ering in July and August. Introduced 
1733. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are principally from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Tney are shrubs of little inter- 
est or beauty. Their leaves are gene- 
rally small and their flowers white. 
They may be increased by dividing the 
roots. They require a sandy soil. 

Bucida. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Combretacece. 

The Characters are — Calyx Jive- 
toothed, superior ; berry one seeded. 

Bucida buceras (Jamaica Olive- 


bark-Tree). Bot. Reg. t. 907. Leaves 
wedge-shaped , smooth. — Browne ob- 
serves that this - tree is remarkable 
for its slender crooked branches, and 
the tufted disposition of the leaves : that 
it grows to a considerable size, is reck- 
oned an excellent timber tree, and that 
the bark is greatly esteemed by the 
tanners. The flowers are small, yel- 
lowish. Its wood is excellent for chests 
of drawers and other kinds of cabinet 
makers’ work as it is seldom attacked 
by worms. 

It is a native of the West Indies, in 
low swampy lands near the coast. 
Flowering in spring. 

Culture. — These plants may be in- 
creased readily by well ripened cuttings, 
which root freely in sand under a hand 
glass in heat. 

Buddlea (named by Dr. Houstoun 
from A. Buddie, who is often men- 
tioned in Ray’s Synopsis. His dried col- 
lection of British plants is preserved 
in the British Museum). 

Class Petandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Scrophularina. 

The Characters are — Calyx and 
corolla four cleft , stamens from the in- 
cisures; capsule two-fUrrowed, two- 
celled, many seeded. 

1. Buddlea madagascariensis 
(Madagascar Buddlea). Bot. Mag. t. 
2824. Leaves ovate lanceolate, petio- 
late. — A twiggy and straggling shrub, 
with dark-green leaves on the upper 
surface, clothed with a dense tomentum 
inclining to rusty below. The flowers, 
which are numerous, are of a bright 
orange-colour. They are placed in a 
compound erect raceme, each pedicel 
bearing three, sometimes five flowers, 
which yield a powerful honey-like 
smell. Native of Madagascar. Flow- 
ering in September. Introduced 1826. 

2. Buddlea brastliensis (Brazilian 
Buddlea). Bot. Mag. t. 2173. Leaves 
opposite, decussated, broadly decurrent 
along the petiole, unequally dentate , 
crenated. — An erect shrub, with orange- 
yellow flowers. They gTOW in whorls, 
and are hairy both within and without. 
The leaves are green, and reticulated 
above; soft, tomentose beneath. Native 
of Brazil. Flowering in our stoves in 
November. Introduced 1826. 

3. Buddlea olobosa (round headed 
Buddlea). Bot. Mag. t. 174. Leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate , crenulate , be- 
neath hairy ; heads globose, stalked. — It 
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/lowers are of an orange colour, in close 
peduncled heads, two together on oppo- 
site sides of the branches. It flowers 
in May and June. Introduced 1776. 

4. Buddlea con nat a (connate-leaved 
Buddlea). Bot. Mag. t. 2853. Leaves 
lanceolate , serrated , connate at base . — 
It forms a handsome green- house shrub, 
remarkable for its curiously connate 
foliage. The flowers, of a deep orange- 
colour, grow* in a globose head ; they 
are produced in the beginning of May, 
and possess a fragrance resembling that 
of honey. Native of Peru. Intro. 1827. 

5. Buddlea americana (American 
Buddlea). Sloane Hist. t. 173. f. 1. 
Leaves opposite , acute , narrowing at 
base into the petiole . — It rises to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, with a 
thick woody stem covered with grey 
•bark, and sends out many branches 
towards the top, which come out oppo- 
site : at the ends of the branches the 
flowers are produced in long close spikes 
branching out in clusters, which arc yel- 
low, consisting of one leaf cut into four 
segments : these are succeeded by ob- 
long capsules filled with small seeds. 
Native of the West Indies. Introduced 
1730. 

Culture. — The numerous species of 
this genus are beautiful plants that 
thrive w'dl in any loamy soil. They 
may be increased readily by cuttings, 
which root freely under a hand-glass. 

Buffo:.! a (named after the celebrated 
Count de BufTon). 

Class Tetrandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Caryophyllece. 

The Characters are — Calyx four- 
leafed ; petals 4 ; one shorter than calyx ; 
capsule nne-celled ; two-valved, two- 
s' ceded. 

Buffonia annua (annual Buffo ni a). 
Eng. Bot. t. 880. Stem branched at 
end ; branches erect; calyx scariose at 
c7id. — An annual, flowering in June'; 
stem erect, branched leaves opposite, 
awl-shaped, dilated at' base. Flowers 
on roughish, stalks, upright, small, 
white. Capsule of two flattish valves, 
containing two large rough seeds. This 
species is very rare in this coiintry. It 
is said to have been found on the sea 
coast, about Boston in Lincolnshire. 
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Ord. Asphodelete . 

The Characters are — Sepals 6; 
spreading ; filaments smooth; capsule 
ovate ; seeds angular. 

1. Bulbine canaliculata (channel 
leaved Bulbine). Bot Mag. t. 1124. 
Leaves fleshy , gladiate-triquetfous y 
channelled on the narrow side. — A na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. Ra- 
ceme many flowered. Flowers white, 
dirty green on the outside. It blooms 
in April. Introduced 1774. 

2. Bulbine semi-barbata (half- 
bearded Bulbine). Bot. Cab. 330. 
Leaves semi-terete canaliculate. — A na- 
tive of new South Wales. The scape 
varies from six inches to two feet in 
height. The blossoms, of a yellow co- 
lour, come out one or two only at a time, 
and as these go off, others open at the 
stem. The seed is often ripe on the 
low r er part of the spike, while the upper 
continues flowering. Introduced l8i& 

3. Bulbine annua (annual Bulbine). 
Bot. Mag. 1. 1451. Leaves fleshy-subu- 
late, rounded ; scape racemose. — An an- 
nual fibrous-rooted plant, growingclose 
to the ground, with leaves eight inches 
high, and filled with watery pulp. The 
flowers are yellow, marked externally 
with a green line, and are succeeded by 
round seed vessels. It blooms in Au- 
gust. Introduced 1748. 

4. Bulbine lonoiscapa (glaucous- 
leaved Bulbine). Bot. Mag. t. 1339. 
Leaves fleshy , subulate , half -rounded; 
fle.tuose , glaucous five times as short as 
scape. — T he leaves are extremely glau- 
cous. Flower stem three feet high. 
The flowers arc yellow, and grow on 
loose spikes ; these appear at different 
periods, and are succeeded by seeds in 
great abundance. A native of the Cape. 
Introduced 1748. 

5. Bulbine frutescens (shrubby 
Bulbine). Bot. Mag. t. 816. Leaves 
fleshy , rounded \ stem shrubby , erect, 
branched. — This species, formerly 
know r n in our gardens by the name of 
the onion leaved Aloe , is very common 
in our green-houses; itscaudex throws 
out the longest scape of any of the ge* 
nus, and is generally covered with dried 
leaves: where these fall off, it has a 
seamed and jointed appearance. The 
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fruitless pedicels are very much in- 
curved. Introduced 1702. 

6. Bulbine alotdes (aloe-leaved 
Bulbine). Bot. Mag. t. 1417. Leaves 
Jieshy , tongue-shaped, , lanceolate, flat on 
both sides. — It has broad pulpy leaves, 
resembling those of some sorts of aloe, 
and was therefore formerly called Aloe 
with flowers of spiderwort . The leaves 
spread open. The flowers are pro- 
duced on loose spikes; they are yellow, 
and appear at different seasons. Na- 
tive of the Cape. Introduced 1759. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are numerous, and are deservedly com- 
mon in flower gardens, being at once 
showy, fragrant, of easy culture, and 
rapid increase by suckers, which root 
freely in a light sandy loam; and 
most of the kinds will produce perfect 
seed. 

Bulbocodium. 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Melanthacece. 1 

The Characters are — Sepals 6 ; fun- 
nel-shaped, with narrow claws , bearing 
the stamens. 

1. Bulbocodium vernum (spring 
flowering Bulbocodium). Bot. Mag. t. 
153. Leaves lanceolate . — It is a moun- 
tainous plant, a native of Spain, and 
flowers in the open ground at the same 
time as the crocus, for a purple variety 
of which it might easily be mistaken at 
first sight ; but it differs from the cro- 
cus in having six stamina, and from the 
colchium, to which it is very nearly 
allied, in having one style instead of j 
three. It varies in the colour of its 
flowers; the bulb is enveloped in a 
rough and velvetty covering. Intro- 
duced 1620. 

This plant is propagated by offsets, in 
the same manner as other bulbous root- 
ed flowers. The time to remove them 
is soon after their leaves decay, but the 
roots may be kept out of the ground 
without prejudice at that season. They 
should not be moved oftener than every 
third year, for the roots do not multiply 
very fast ; by suffering them therefore 
to remain, they will flower much strong- 
er, and make a greater increase than if 
they are often taken up. 

It should have a warm situation, 
and may be planted in a south border, 

• in a fresh loamy soil, but not dunged. 
It may also be propagated by seeds. 

Bulliarda (n$med after Bulliard, a 
French botanist). 


Class Tetrandria Tetragynia. Nat. 
Ord. Crassulacea. 

The Characters are — Divisions of 
calyx, petals, and stamens, 4; nectarifer- 
ous scales 4; linear ; carpels 4; many 
seeded . 

Bulliarda vaillantii (Vaillant’s 
Bulliarda). D. C. pi. grass, t. 79. 
Leaves oblong, acute . — A small, gla- 
brous, annual, subaquatic herb, with 
small, axillary, white, sessile flowers. 
They are produced from June to Au- 
gust. Native of France, in humid sha- 
dy places. Introduced 1825. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are increased by seed, which require to 
be sown in a gravelly soil, and kept 
moist. 

Bumelia. 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Sapotea ?. 

The characters are — Calyx five part- 
ed, very small ; corolla campanulas, five- 
cleft ; nectary a five leaved crown, ad- 
hering to the tube of the corolla ; drupe 
ovate, globose. 

Bumelia lycioides (Box-thorn leaved 
Bumelia). Duh. Ab. t. 68. Prickly, 
leaves lanceolate , obtuse , acute at base, 
attenuate , smooth. — An ornamental de- 
ciduous shrub, native of North America. 
It grows to the height of ten feet ; the 
flowers are white, and appear in August. 
Increased by layers, in a mixture of 
sandy loam. Introduced 1768. 

Culture. — Some of the species of 
this genus are robust enough to bear 
our winters in the open air; but they 
are rather tender, and require to be co- 
vered with mats during the winter. 
Cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

Bunchosia. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Malpighiacew. 

The Characters are — Calyx furnish- 
ed with eight-ten large glands on the 
outside of the base ; styles one, simple, 
bifid, or .trifid at the apex ; drupe 2-3; 
one-seeded cells. 

Bunchosia glandulifera (gland- 
bearing Bunchosia). Jacq. le Har. t. 
49. Leaves elliptical ovate , on short 
petioles ; wavy, pubescent on both sur- 
faces.— k small shrub ten feet high, 
with yellow flowers, which are produced 
in simple racemes from March to May. 
Fruit red; they are much eaten by Tur- 
keys and other large fowls. Native of 
Guadaloupe in woods. Introduced 1806. 

' Culture. — The species of this genus 
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arc numerous, and are rather ornamen- 
tal. They are increased by ripened 
cuttings, which root freely in sand un- 
der a hand-glass in heat. 

Bunias. 

Class Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. 
Ord. Cruciferm. 

The Characters are — Silicle nuca - 
mentaceous , indelti scent, two four-celled; 
colelydons twisted spirally . 

1. Bunias krucago (rocket Bunias). 
Jacq. Aust. t. 340. Pods four-sided , 
angles crested; radical leases runci- 
nate . This is an annual plant, sending- 
out many branches, which spread, and 
incline towards the ground. The leaves 
are glaucous, and deeply divided into 
many segments, almost like those of 
Swine’s Cress . The flowers are pro- 
duced singly from the axis of the leaves, 
towards the extremity of the branches ; 
they are small, and of a pale yellowish 
colour. It is abundant in corn-fields, in 
the southern parts of France ; Flower- 
ing from April to June. Introduced 
1640. 

2. Bunias orientalis (Oriental Bu- 
nias). Pods ovate , two-celled , not 
crested , but somewhat warled. — It grows 
naturally in the Levant and throughout 
European Russia, and in Siberia. The 
root is perennial, with an annual stalk. 
Stalks two fe6t high. Branches termi- 
nated by loose spikes of yellow flowers. 
These are produced from May to July. 
Introduced 1730. 

Culture. — These plants are readily 
increased by seed, sown in any common 
soil. 

Bunium. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
UmbellifertB. 

The Characters are — Fruit slightly 
ribbed; calyx small , acute, unequal ; 
petals inversely heart-shaped; Jlowers 
imperfectly separated. 

Bunium bulbocastanum (great 
Earth-nut). Eng. Bot. 988. Leaves 
uniform ; involucre many-leaved '. — It 

S rows naturally in moist pastures in 
ritain, and has a tuberous solid root, 
which lies deep in the ground. The 
leaves are finely cut, and lie near the 
around. The stalk rises a foot and a 
half high, is round, channelled, and 
solid. The flowers are white, and 
shaped like those of other umbelliferous 
plants ; the seeds are small, oblong, 
and when ripe are channelled. The 
roots of this sort are frequently dug up, 


and by some people eaten raw. They 
have much resemblance in taste to a 
chesnut, to which they are superior 
when roasted; whence the specific 
name. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are only to be increased by seed, which 
requires to be sown in a light sandy 
soil. 

Buonapartea (named in honour of 
the celebrated Napolean Buonaparte). 

Class Hexandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Bromeliacece. 

The Characters are Calyx two- 

leaved ; petals 3, convolute ; stamens 
inserted in the receptacle ; anthers 
exserted ; style three-cornered; cap- 
sules three-celled, three-valved ; setdt 
terminated by a bristle . 

Buonapartea juncea (rush-leaved 
Buonapartea). FI. Per. t. 242. Leaves 
multifarious , caspitose , very narrow , 
rigid. — An ornamental plant resembling 
Bromelia , with long, narrow, recurved 
leaves, and spikes of simple blue flow- 
ers. A native of Peru. Introduced 
1800. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are fine stove plants, that thrive best in 
a mixture of loam and decayed leaves, 
and are increased by cuttings. 

Buphthalmum. 

Class Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua. Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The Characters are — Receptacle 
paleaceous; pappus an obsolete n»; 
sides of pericarps , especially of the ray , 
edged. 

Buphthalmum sericeum (silky Ox- 
eye). Bot. Mag. t. 1836. Leaves 
opposite , close , spatulale, oblong , silky ; 
scales of involucrum setaceous , hirsuit. 
— A handsome dwarf shrub. Branches 
thick, woody. Flowers terminal, large, 
yellow. They are produced most part 
of summer. Native of the Canary 
Islands. Introduced 1/79* 

Culture. — There are many species 
of this genus, all of which may be pro- 
pagated by seeds ; and those which do 
not, by parting their roots, or cuttings 
of their branches. Some of the spe- 
cies are tender, and require to be raised 
on a hot-bed. 

Bupleurum. 

Class Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
UmbellifertB. 

The Characters are — Flowers her- 
maphrodite; fruit prismatic, ovate, rib- 
bed; leaves simple. 
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1. Bufueurum p ruticos cm (shrubby 
Hare's-ear). FI. Graec. t. 263. Leaves 
lanceolate , obovate , entire , sessile. — It 
rises with a shrubby stein, dividing into 
numerous branches, forming a bushy 
head five or six feet high, adorned with 
leaves of a sea-green colour, placed 
alternate, with yellow flowers in umbels 
at the ends of the branches, which 
Appear in July and August, and are 
sometimes succeeded by ripe seeds. It 
may be propagated by cuttings, planted 
in fresh loamy earth. 

2. Bupleurum tenuissimum (slender 
thorough wax, or Hare’s-ear). Eng. 
Bot. t. 478. Umbels simple, alternate , of 
about three flowers , with an involucrum 
of five awl-shaped leaves. — The whole 
plant has a pungent disagreeable taste 
and smell, and is of an acrid quality. 
The flowers are small, and of a green- 
ish yellow colour. It prefers a muddy 
soil, overflowed by salt water. Flower- 
ing in August. 

3. Bupleurum rotundifolium 
(rough leaved Hare’s-ear). Eng. Bot. 
99. No general involucrum ; leaves 
perfoliate. — A somewhat unfrequent 
annual in corn-fields, generally prefer- 
ing a dry and chalky soil. Every part 
of the herb is remarkably hard and 
rigid, with a slight aromatic smell. 
Tne flotvers are small and yellowish, 
coming out in June and July. 

Culture. — This is a numerous ge- 
nus ; most of the species are shrubby 
plants, in general only cultivated in 
botanic gardens. The greenhouse sorts 
flourish m a mixture of peat and loam, 
and are increased readily by cuttings. 
The annuals are increased freely by 
seeds sown in the open ground, and 
kept clear from weeds. 

Burchellia (named after W. Bur- 
chell, a traveller in Africa). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Rubiacea. 

The Characters are — Heads of flowers 
in an involucrum; corolla clavate, fun- 
nel-shaped, with a five-cleft short limb, 
and a beardless orifice ; segments before 
expansion twisted together ; stamens 
inserted ; anthers subsessile , included ; 
stigma clavate ; berry crowned by the 
deeply five-cleft calyx, two-celled, many 
seeded. 

Burchellia capensis (broad-leaved 
Burchellia). Bot. Reg. t. 466. Leaves 
ovate, acute, clothed with hispid pubes- 
cence. — A beautiful dwarf hardy stove 


shrub, with tubular scarlet flowers in 
terminal clusters. It is called at the 
Cape of Good Hope, of which it is a 
native, Buffet Horn, from the hardness 
of the wood. The flowers appear in 
May and June. Introduced 1818. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
deserve a place in every collection, 
thriving well in a rich light soil, and 
are increased readily by cuttings, plant- 
ed in sand with a hand-glass over 
them. 

Bursaria (from bursa a pouch, in 
allusion to the form of the capsules). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat 
Ord. Pittosporem. 

The Characters are — Calyx inferior, 
five-toothed; petals 5, linear ; stigma 
simple; capsule cordate , compressed, 
two-partible, two- seeded; seeds rent - 
form. 

Bursaria spinosa (thorny Bursaria). 
Stems spiny ; leaves emarginate ; flowers 
racemose. — A pretty flowering hardy 
greenhouse shrub, very showy when 
covered all over with its numerous, 
aggregate, terminal clusters of elegant 
little white blossoms. Native of New 
South Wales. Flowering from August 
to December. Introduced 1793. It 
thrives in a sandy peat soil, and is in- 
creased readily by cuttings, in sand with 
a hand-glass over them. 

Bursera (after J. Burser, a pupil of 
C. Bauhin). 

Class Polyandria Dioecia. Nat. Ord. 
Burseriaceee. 

The Characters are — Hermaphro- 
dite — calyx five-toothed ; petals 5 ; sta- 
mens 10; styles 3; capsules three-valved, 
one-seeded , Male — calyx five-toothed; 
petals 5; stamens 10. 

1. Bursera serrata (serrated 
leaved Bursera). Lin. Trans, v. 15. t. 
4. f. 1. Leaves impart , pinnate , with 
three-five pairs of broad-lanceolate ser- 
rated leaflets. — A tree seventy feet high. 
The timber is much esteemed, being 
close grained and as hard as oak. Na- 
tive of the forests bordering on Bengal. 
Introduced 1818. 

2. Bursera gummifera (Jamaica 
Bursera). Jac. Amer. t. 65. Leaves 
pinnated, with an odd one; leaflets 
ovate, acute . — This very lofty tree is 
common in ail the sugar islands of the 
West Indies. The bark is very thick, 
and exudes a clear transparent resin, 
which soon hardens in the air, and looks 
like the mastic of the shops; but by 
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incision it yields a considerable quan- 
tity of a more fluid substance, which 
has much of the smell and appearance 
of turpentine, and may be used for the 
same purposes. The bark of the root 
is thought to be the Sima-rouba of the 
shops, which is an effectual remedy in 
bloody fluxes : it is administered in 
decoctions ; and one or two drachms is 
sufficient for a quart of water; for if it 
be strong, it purges or vomits. 

In the French islands it is called 
Gommier Blanc , and an infusion of the 
buds and young leaves is recommended 
there in disorders of the breast. It 
flowers from May to July. The flowers 
are small and white, produced in axil- 
lar^terminating racemes. Introduced 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
require to be kept in the stove, where 
they thrive well in a mixture of loam, 
eat, and sand. They are increased 
y cuttings, planted in sand under a 
bell-glass in heat. 

Burtonia. 

Class Decandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosap. 

The Characters are— Calyx deeply 
Jive-cleft ; corolla deciduous ; petals 
nearly equal ; ovary two-seeded ; style 
subulate, dilated at base; stigma blunt , 
beardless ; pod roundish , moderately 
inflated ; ?io appendage to the seed. 

Burtonia scab r a (rough leaved 
Burtonia). Leaves temate ; calyx 
smooth ; style bearded beyond the mid- 
dle. — A greenhouse shrub. Flowering 
from May to July. The leaves are ses- 
sile, and rough to the touch. Flowers 
axillary at the ends of the branches, of 
a light purple colour. 

Culture. — Mr. Sweet observes, that 
this plant 44 requires more than ordinary 
treatment to keep it in good health ; an 
equal mixture of very sandy loam and 
peat is the best soil for it, and the pots 
to be well drained. Young cuttings 
root in sand under a bell-glass.” 

Butea (in honour of John Earl of 
Bute, once a munificent patron of bo- 
tany). 

Class Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
Ord. Leguminosa. 

The Characters are — Calyx sub- 
bilabiate ; vexillum very long , lanceo- 
late ; legume compressed , membranous , 
one-seeded. 

1. Butea frondosa (downy branched 
Butea). Rox. Cor ,t. 21. Leaflets 


roundish, emarginate. — A tree forty 
feet high, from which, when cut, exudes 
a gummy blood-red juice of a sweetish 
taste. It is the gum lac of commerce. 
Infusion of the flowers dye cotton cloth, 
previously impregnated with a solution 
of alum, of a beautiful yellow colour. 
The flowers are produced in racemes ; 
they arc of a deep scarlet colour. Na- 
tive of the East Indies. Introduced 
1796. 

2. Butea superba (smooth branched 
Butea). Rox. t. 22. Leaflets oborate , 
roundish , blunt. — It is a shewy tree, 
differing but little from the preceding. 
Native of Malabar. Introduced 17J& 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are stove plants ; which thrive well in 
loam and peat. Young cuttings root 
readily in sand in a moist heat 

Butomus. 

Class Euncandria Trigynia. Nat 
Ord. Butomece. 

The Characters are — Sepals 6; cap- 
sules 6, many-seeded. 

Butomus tjmbellatus (umbefled 
flowering Rush). Eng. Bot. t. 651. 
Flowers in handsome tei-minal umbeU; 
leaves ensiform. — It is the only plant 
of the class Enneandria which grows 
wild in Britain. 

“The Water-gladiole or grassie 
Rush,” says Gerard, 44 is of all others 
the fairest and most pleasant to behold, 
and serveth very well for the decking 
and trimming up of houses, because of 
the beautie and braverie thereof.” 

There are two varieties, the one with 
a white, the other w*ith a rose-coloured 
flower. Though common plants, they 
are very pretty, and are worth propa- 
gating in a garden where there is con- 
venience for an artificial bog, or where 
there are ponds of standing water, as 
is many times the case. Where these 
conveniences are wanting, they may be 
lanted in cisterns, which should be 
ept filled with w r ater, with about a foot 
thickness of earth in the bottom ; and 
into this earth the roots should be 
planted, or the seeds sown as soon as 
they are ripe. 

Butter, a fat unctuous substance, 
prepared from milk by the process of 
churning. It w as late before t tie Greeks 
appear to have had any notion of but- 
ter ; their poets make no mention of it, 
and yet frequently speak of milk and 
cheese. The Romans used butter no 
otherwise than as a medicine, never as 
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a food. The ancient Christians of 
Egypt burnt butter in their lamps in- 
stead of oil ; and in the Roman churches, 
it was anciently allowed, during Christ- 
mas time, to bum butter instead of oil, 
on account of the great consumption of 
it otherwise. 

Buxus. 

Class Monoecia Tetrandria. Nat. 
Ord. EuphorbiacecB . 

The Characters are — Male — calyx 
three-leaved ; petals 2 ; rudiment of an 
ovary . Female — calyx four-leaved ; pe- 
tals 3 ; styles 3 j Capsule with three 
beaks and three cells ; seeds 2. 

Buxus sempeii virens (common Box 
Tree) Eng. Bot. 1341. Leaves ovate; 
petioles hairy at edge; anthers ovate, 
sagittate . — The box is a native of most 
parts of Europe, from Britain south- 
wards, and is very abundant in different 
parts of France and Switzerland. It 
abounds in many countries of Asia, as 
about Mount Caucacus, in Persia, 
China, Cochin China, and America. 
It was formerly very common in Eng- 
land, but has gradually disappeared as 
agriculture extended. Box-Hill in 
Surrey, Boxley in Kent, and Boxwell 
in Gloucestershire, are named from 
their abounding in this tree. The tim- 
ber of the box tree is of considerable 
value. It is sold by weight, and being 
very hard and smooth, and not apt to 
warp, is very well adapted to a variety 
of nicer works. It is as extensively 
employed now as it appears to have 
been in the days of Evelyn, “ for the 
turner, engraver, carver, mathematical 
instrument maker, comb and pipe-flute 
maker: and thejroots for the inlayer 
and cabinet maker. Of box are made 
wheels and shivers, pins, pegs for mu- 
sical instruments, nut-crackers, button- 
moulds, weavers* shuttles, hollar-sticks, 
bump-sticks, and dressers for the shoe- 
maker, rulers, rolling-pins, pestles, 
mall-balls, beetles, tops, tables, chess- 
men, screws, bobbins for bone-lace, 
spoons, knife-handles, but especially 
combs.” 

The English wood is esteemed in- 
ferior to that which comes from the 
Levant, and the American box is said to 
be preferable to ours, for most pur- 
poses ; but the English is superior for 
thepurpose of the engraver. 

Tne ancients made combs of box, 
and musical instruments to be played 
upon by the mouth. The Romans like- 


wise clipped it into form, for which 
nothing, says Pliny, is more fit. And 
Martial mentions clipped box trees in 
the gardens at Bassus's country-house. 

The tree box was second to the yew 
with us in former times for the purpose 
of being clipped into the shape of ani- 
mals, &c. ; out the dw r arf box stood un- 
rivalled “for bordering up a knot, and 
was esteemed a marvellous fine orna- 
ment to the flower garden.” 

The branches were in request among 
our ancestors for decking up houses; 
they are still seen among other ever- 
greens in churches at Christmas, and in 
some countries they are borne by at- 
tendants at funerals. 

Box has been much celebrated as a 
medicine in the venereal disease, colics, 
intermittent fevers, and even madness. 
According to Dr. Blaine, it is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in WelPs Watford 
Drink, which is given as a preventive 
to canine madness. 

Pliny affirms, that no animal will 
touch the seed of box. Gmelin relates, 
that the branches are fatal to the camels 
that eat them. None of our animals 
seem to touch this tree. Corsican ho- 
ney was supposed by the ancients to 
owe its infamy to the bees feeding on 
the box. 

Culture. — All the varieties of box 
may be propagated by cuttings, planted 
in autumn in a shady border. Tne best 
season for removing the common box 
tree is in October; though if care is 
used to take them up with a ball of earth, 
they may be transplanted almost at any 
time, except the middle of summer. 

The dwarf or Dutch box is commonly 
used for bordering flower-beds. It is 
increased by parting the roots, or plant- 
ing the slips ; but as it makes a great 
increase of itself, and easily parts, it is 
hardly worth while to plant the slips 
that have no roots. For borders to 
flower-plots, it far excels any other 
lant It is of long duration ; is easily 
ept handsome ; and by the firmness of 
its rooting, keeps the mould in the bor- 
ders from washing into the gravel walks 
more effectually than any plant whatever. 
BY8TROPOOON. 

Class Didynamia Gymnospermia, 
Nat. Ord. Labiates . 

The Characters are — Calyx with five- 
subulate teeth , closed at the orifice with 
hairs ; upper lip of corolla bifid, lower 
trifid; stamens distant. 
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many branches. Leaves on long pe- 
duncles, hairy, and ash-colourea on 
their under side. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the side of the branches on 
pretty long peduncles, each sustaining 
four roundisn heads, dividing by pairs, 
and spreading from each other. They 
come out in June and July, but do not 
produce ripe seeds in England. The 
corolla is white. The leaves, when 
bruised, emit an agreeable odour. The 
gardeners have given it the title of 
Madam Maintenon. Native of Madeira 
Introduced 1775. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
must be presarved in the conservatory. 
They are all propagated by cuttings 
during the summer months in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam. 

Byttneria (in honour of D. S. A. 
Byttner, professor of botany in the 
University of Gottingen). 

Class Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Byttneriaceae . 

The Characters are — Petals 5 ; 
mctary five-leaved; filaments inserted 
tnto the end of the nectary ; capsules of 
five divisions muricated . 


angular branches, armed with short, 
reflex, cartilaginous prickles. Leaves 
pale-green, especially underneath. At 
the axils of the leaves, stem, and 
branches, the flowers are produced 
singly on short peduncles. They are 
white, with red mucrones ; anthers yel- 
low. Native of Guiana; flowering in 
July. Introduced 1793. 

2. Byttneria pannosa (cloth-leaved 
Byttneria). Bot Mag. 2191. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate , unequally serrate - 
toothed ", pubescent above , hatry beneath . 
— A green-house shrub, native of 
Port Jackson, N. H.; flowering in June 
and July. Flowers white from tomen- 
tum in axillary panicles. Introduced 
1800. 

Culture. — The species of this genus 
are numerous and of easy culture, 
thriving well in a mixture of loam and 
peat. The stove and green-house spe- 
cies are readily increased by cuttings, 
which root freely in sand under a hand- 
glass. The others are easily raised 
from seeds. 


END OP VOL. i. 
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